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CHAPTER  LXXXIII 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  (contmued)— FROM  THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  THE  CARTHAGINIAN  ARMY  BY  PESTILENCE  BE- 
FORE  SYRACUSE,  DOWN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  DIONYSIUS 
THE  ELDER.  BC  394-367. 

IN  my  preceding  chapter,  I  described  the  first  eleven  years  of  the 
reign  of  Dionysius  called  the  Elder,  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  down 
to  his  first  great  war  against  the  Carthaginians ;  which  war  ended 
by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  in  his  favour,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
hard  pressed  and  actually  besieged.  The  victorious  Carthaginian 
army  before  Syracuse  was  utterly  ruined  by  a  terrible  pestilence, 
followed  by  ignominious  treason  on  the  part  of  its  commander 
Imilton. 

Within  the  space  of  less  than  thirty  years,  we  read  oi  four 
distinct  epidemic  distempers,1  each  of  fnghtful  severity,  as  having 
afflicted  Carthage  and  her  armies  in  Sicily,  without  touching 

i  Diod&r.  xiii  86- 114 ;  xiv  70 ;  yr  Phoenicians,  in  their  own  country,  from 

24  Another  pestilence  is  alluded  to  pestilence,  and  the  fearful  religious 

byDiod&rusinSeSB.C  (Diod6r.  xv.  73)  expiations  to  which  tee  sufferings 

Movers  notices  the  intense  and  gave  rise  (Die  PhSnizier,  vol.  it  part  it 

frequent  sufferings  of  the  ancient  p,  9), 
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either  Syracuse  or  the  Sicilian  Greeks.    Such  epidemics  were  the 

most  irresistible  of  all  enemies  to  the  Carthaginians, 

occurrence    a&d  the  most  effective  allies  to  Dionysius.    The  second 

aSgthe56  ^  t^13^— conspicuous  among  the  many  fortunate 

Cartnagi-      events  of  his  life— occurred  at  the  exact  juncture 

extenkmgto  necessary  for  rescuing  him  from  a  tide  of  superiority 

Sn^Sty1"     m  ^e  Carthaginian  arms,  which  seemed  in  a  fair  way 

to  overwhelm  him  completely.    Upon  what  physical 

conditions  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  a  calamity  depended, 

together  with  the  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  confined  to  Carthage 

and  her  armies,  we  know  partially  in  respect  to  the  third  of  the 

four  cases,  but  not  at  all  in  regard  to  the  others. 

The  flight  of  Imilkon  with  the  Caithagmians  from  Syracuse 

left  Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans  in  the  lull  swing  ot 

triumph      The  conquests  made  by  Imilkon  were 

amongytiie     altogether  lost,  and  the  Caithagiman  dominion  in 

mercenaries  Sicily  was  now  cut  down  to  that  restricted  space  in  the 

ofDionysiufl          /  L..I--I      11-1^11  i 

— Aristo-       western  corner  ot  the  island,  which  it  had  occupied 

coo?mon?er  Pnor  to  ^e  i&vas1011  °f  Hannibal  in  409  B.c  So 
is  sent  away  prodigious  a  success  probably  enabled  Dionysius  to 
0  pa  put  down  the  opposition  recently  manifested  among 
the  Syracusans  to  the  continuance  of  his  rule.  We  are  told  tliat 
he  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  his  mercenaiies,  who,  having 
been  for  some  time  without  pay,  manifested  such  angry  discontent 
as  to  threaten  his  downfall  Dionysius  seized  the  person  of  their 
commander,  the  Spartan  AiistotelSs ;  upon  which  tlie  soldiers 
mutinied  and  flocked  in  arms  round  his  residence,  demanding  in 
fierce  terms  both  the  liberty  of  their  commander  and  the  payment 
of  their  arrears  Of  these  demands,  Dionysius  eluded  tlit  first 
by  saying  that  he  would  send  away  AnstotelSs  to  Sparta,  to  be 
tried  and  dealt  -with  among  Ins  own  countrymen;  as  to  the 
second,  he  pacified  the  soldiers  by  assigning  to  them,  in  exchange 
for  their  pay,  the  town  and  territory  of  Leontim.  Willingly 
accepting  this  rich  bribe,  the  most  fertile  soil  of  the  island, 
the  mercenaries  quitted  Syracuse  to  the  number  of  10,000,  to 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  newly  assigned  town ;  while 
Dionysius  hired  new  mercenaries  in  their  place.  To  these  (includ- 
ing perhaps  the  Iberians  or  Spaniards  who  had  recently  passed 
iroin  the  Carthaginian  service  into  his)  and  to  the  slaves 
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whom  he  Lad  liberated,  lie  en  trusted  the  maintenance  of  his 
dominion.1 

These  few  facts,  which  are  all  that  we  hear,  enable  us  to  see 
that  the  relations  between  Dionysms  and  the  merce- 
naries, by  whose  means  he  ruled  Syracuse,  were 
troubled  and  difficult  to  manage  But  they  do  not 
explain  to  us  the  full  cause  of  such  discoi  d.  We  know 
that  a  short  time  before,  Dionysms  had  rid  himself  of 
1000  obnoxious  mercenai  ies  by  treacherously  betraying  jg^e 
them  to  death  in  a  battle  with  the  Carthaginians. 
Moreover,  he  would  hardly  have  seized  the  person  of  Austoteles, 
and  sent  him  away  for  trial,  if  the  latter  had  done  nothing  more 
than  demand  pay  really  due  to  his  soldiers.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  discontent  of  the  mercenaries  rested  upon  deeper  causes, 
perhaps  connected  with  that  movement  in  the  Syracusan  mind 
against  Dionysius,  manifested  openly  in  the  invective  of  Theo- 
dOius.  We  should  have  been  glad  also  to  know  how  Dionysius 
proposed  to  pay  the  new  mercenaries,  if  he  had  no  means  of 
paying  the  old.  The  cost  of  maintaining  his  standing  army,  upon 
whomsoever  it  fell,  must  have  been  burdensome  in  the  extreme. 
What  became  of  the  previous  residents  and  proprietors  at  Leontini, 
who  must  have  been  dispossessed  when  this  much-coveted  site 
was  transferred  to  the  mercenaries  ?  On  all  these  points  we  are 
unfortunately  left  in  ignorance 

Dionysius  now  set  forth  towards  the  north  of  Sicily  to  re-estab- 
lish Mess£n§  j  while  those  other  Sicilians,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  their  abodes  by  the  Carthaginians, 
got  together  and  returned  In  reconstituting  Messed 
after  its  demolition  by  Imilkon,  he  obtained  the  means 
of  planting  there  a  population  altogether  in  his 
interests,  suitable  to  the  aggressive  designs  which  he  was  already 
contemplating  against  Bhegium  and  the  other  Italian  Greeks. 
He  established  in  it  1000  Loknans,  4000  persons  from  another 
city  the  name  of  which,  we  cannot  certainly  make  out,3  and  600 

iDIoddr  xiv  78.  The  Medirana&ans  are  completely 

•Diodto  xiv  78     Aiowfcnos  8'  «fc  unknown.     Cluverius  and  Wesseling 

Mecrenf  iojv  Kar<j»ei<r«  giXiovt  /nip  Aoiepoifs,  Conjecture  JAdmwatM,  f loin  Medm»  OT 

OToKtoxiXtpvf   fii    Htaiftvatove,  Medamw.  noticed  by  Strabo   aa   a 

bvF  fii  r&v  &  IleXoirovvjfaov  Mecr-  town  in  the  south  of  Italy     But  this 

,  ex  re  ZwciMov  icol  Nau7r<£*Tov  supposition   cannot  be   adopted   as 
certain,  especially  as  the  total  of 
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of  the  Peloponnesian  Messenians.    These  latter  had  been  expelled 
by  Sparta  from  Zakynthus  and  Naupaktus  at  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  had  taken  service  in  Sicily  with  Diony- 
sius.    Even  here  the  hatred  of  Sparta  followed  them.     Her 
remonstrances  against  his  project  of  estabhslnng  them  in  a  city  of 
consideration  bearing  their  own  ancient  name  obliged  him  to 
withdraw  them  ;  upon  which  he  planted  them  on  a  portion  of  the 
Abakene  territory  on  the  northern  coast.    They  gave  to  their 
new  city  the  name  of  Tyndaris,  admitted  many  new  residents, 
and  conducted  their  affairs  so  prudently,  as  presently  to  attain  a 
total  of  5000  citizens l    Neither  here  nor  at  MessSne  do  we  find 
any  mention  made  of  the  re-establishment  of  those  inhabitants 
who  had  fled  when  Imilkon  took:  Messgn§,  and  who  formed  nearly 
all  the  previous  population  of  the  city,  for  very  few  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  skin.    It  seems  doubtful  whether  Dionysius  re- 
admitted them,  when  he  re-constituted  Mess§ne\    Renewing  with 
care  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  which  had  been  demolished  by 
Imilkon,  he  placed  in  it  some  of  his  mercenaries  as  garrison.2 
Dionysius  next   undertook  several  expeditions  against  the 
Sikels  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  who  had  joined 
B,O  sat        Imilkon  in  his  recent  attack  upon  Syracuse,    He 
Conquests     conquered  several  of  their  towns,  and  established 
in  the          alliances  with  two  of  their  most  powerful  princes,  at 
Agynum  and  Kentonpae.    Enna  and  Kephaloedmm 
were  also  betrayed  to  him,  as  well  as  the  Carthagi- 
nian dependency  of  Solus.    By  these  proceedings,  which  appear 
to  have  occupied  some  time,  he  acquired  powerful  ascendency  in 
the  central  and  north-east  parts  of  the  island,  while  his  garrison 
at  Mess&iS  ensured  to  him  the  command  of  the  strait  between 
Sicily  and  Italy.3 

His  acquisition  of  this  important  fortified  position  was  well 
understood  to  imply  ulterior  designs  against  Ehegium  and  the 
other  Grecian  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy,  among  whom  accord- 
ingly &  lively  alarm  prevailed.  The  numerous  exiles  whom  he 

persons  named    is    so   large     The       3  Diod&r  xiv  78  f  el?  Tt\v  TWV  2wc«- 

conjectnre  of  PaImenu8-~Miidi/M?aiov$  Afiv     X&PO.V     irAcopcuets     orparevcraff, 

—has  still  less  to  recommend  it.    See  <fec. 

the  note  of  Wesseling,  Wesseltng  shows  in  his  note  that 

i  Diodor  nv  78  these  words,  and  those  which  follow, 

87.  mnst  refer  to  Dionysius. 
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had  expelled,  not  merely  from  Sjracuse,  but  also  Irom  Naxus, 
Katana,  and  the  other  conquered  towns,  having  no  B  0  S94__ 
longer  any  assured  shelter  in  Sicily,  had  been  forced 
to  cross  over  into  Italy,  where  they  were  favourably 
received  both  at  Krotdn  and  at  Rhegium1    One  of  Dio 
these  exiles,  HelSris,  once  the  intimate   friend  of 
Dionysius,  was  even  appointed  general  of  the  forces  of  ^ 

Bhegium— forces  at  that  time  not  only  powerful  on  desperate" 
land,  but  sustained  by  a  fleet  of  70  or  80  triremes.2 
Under  his  command,  a  Bhegine  force  crossed  the 
strait  for  the  purpose  partly  of  besieging  Mess£nS, 
partly  of  establishing  the  Naxian  and  Kataneau  exiles  8lain 
at  Mylse  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  not  far  from 
MessSne.  Neither  scheme  succeeded :  Helons  was  repulsed  at 
MessSnS  with  loss,  while  the  new  settlers  at  Mylse  were  speedily 
expelled.  The  command  of  the  strait  was  thus  fully  maintained 
to  Dionysius ;  who,  on  the  point  of  undertaking  an  aggressive 
expedition  over  to  Italy,  was  delayed  only  by  the  necessity  of 
capturing  the  newly  established  Sikel  town  on  the  hill  of 
Taurus,  or  Tauromenium.  The  Sikels  defended  this  position, 
in  itself  high  and  strong,  with  unexpected  valour  and  obstinacy. 
It  was  the  spot  on  which  the  primitive  Grecian  colonists  who 
first  came  to  Sicily  had  originally  landed,  and  from  whence 
therefore  the  successive  Hellenic  encroachments  upon  the  pre- 
established  Sikel  population  had  taken  their  commencement. 
This  fact,  well  known  to  both  parties,  rendered  the  capture  on 
one  side  as  much  a  point  of  honour  as  the  preservation  on  the 
other.  Dionysius  spent  months  in  the  siege,  even  throughout 
midwinter,  while  the  snow  covered  this  hill-top.  He  made 
reiterated  assaults,  which  were  always  icpulsed.  At  last,  on  One 
moonless  winter  night,  he  found  means  to  scramble  over  some 
almost  inaccessible  crags  to  a  portion  of  the  town  less  defended, 
and  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  one  of  the  two  fortified  portions  into 
which  it  was  divided.  Having  taken  the  first  part,  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  attack  the  second.  But  the  Sikela,  resisting 
with  desperate  valour,  repulsed  him,  and  compelled  the  storming 
party  to  flee  m  disorder,  amidst  the  darkness  of  night  and  over 
the  most  difficult  ground  Six  hundred  of  them  were  slain  on 
i  Diodflr.  xiv  87-108.  a  Dioctor.  adv  8,  87, 106. 
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the  spot  ;  scarcely  any  escaped  without  throwing  away  then  arms. 
Even  Dionysius  himself,  being  ovei  thrown  by  the  thrust  of  a 
spear  on  his  cuirass,  was  with  difficulty  picked  up  and  carried  off 
alive,  all  his  arms  except  the  cuirass  being  left  behind.  He 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  was  long  in  recovering  from 
his  wound  ;  the  rather  as  his  eyes  alto  had  suffered  considerably 
irom  the  snow.1 

So  manifest  a  reverset  before  a  town  comparatively  insigm- 
BO  ass        ficantfc  lowered  lus  military  reputation,  and  encou- 
raged  his  enemies   throughout    the  island.     The 
Agngentines  and  others,  throwing  off  their  depen- 
onysms      ^ence  uPon  nim>  proclaimed  themselves  autonomous  ; 
-re-  banishing  those  leaders  among  them  who  upheld  his 

appearance     mterest4     Many  of  the  Sikels  also>  elate  mth  the 


ffi  arm      success  °f  *h  eir  countrymen  at  Tauromemum,  declared 
under          openly  against  him  ;  joining  the  Carthaginian  general 


Mugon,  who  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  disaster 
before  Syracuse,  again  exhibited  the  force  of  Carthage  in  the 
field. 

Since  the  disaster  before  Syracuse,  Mdgon  had  remained 
tranquil  in  the  western  or  Carthaginian  corner  of  the  inland, 
recruiting  the  strength  and  courage  of  his  countrymen,  and 
taking  unusual  pains  to  conciliate  the  attachment  of  the  depen- 
dent native  towns.  Reinforced  in  part  by  the  exiles  expelled 
by  Dionysius,  he  was  now  in  a  condition  to  assume  the  aggressive, 
and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Sikels  after  their  successful 
defence  of  Taurornenium.  He  even  ventured  to  overrun  and 
ravage  the  Messeman  territory  ;  but  Dionysius,  being  now  re- 
covered from  his  wound,  marched  against  him,  defeated  him  in 
a  battle  near  Abaksena,  and  forced  him  again  to  retire  westward, 
until  fiesh  troops  were  sent  to  him  from  Carthage.5* 

1  Biod  atlv  88.  protection  against  Bhegium  ,  moreover 

2  Diod.  xiv.  88.    /xeraiSeiV  an/xfav  they  will  appear,  during  the  events 
ravnjv,  'Axpayavrtvot  KaiMfcrcr^vtot  immediately  succeeding,  constantly  in 
TOVV  TO.  Aiopvcriov  Qpovovvras  percum}-  conjunction  with  him,  and  objects  of 
ffaj&ffvot,  rJj*  «Xevdepi'a?  avrt  (XOVTO,  *al  attack  by  his  enemies. 

•nfc  TOV  rvpowov  <rvfM*«x*a*  aiwrnjiw.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Dioddrua 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  KO.I  has  here  inadvertently  placed  the  word 

Meo-cnjuoi  in  this  sentence  cannot  he  M«<r<n?i/iot  instead  of  a  name  belonging- 

correct.    The  Messemans  were  a  new  to    some    other   community  —  what 

population  just  established  by  Diony-  community  we  cannot  tell. 

4tfus,    and    relying    upon    him    for  *  Diod&r.  nv.  90—95 
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Without  pursuing  Magon,  Dionysius  returned  to  Syracuse, 
from  whence  he  presently  set  forth  to  execute  his 
projects  against  Khegium,  with  a  fleet  of  100  ships  of  392. 898~~ 
war.    So  skilfully  did  he  arrange  or  mask  his  move-  E3Cpedltion 
ments,  that  he  arrived  at  night  at  the  gates  and  under  of 
the  walls  of  Ehegmm,  without  the  least  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens.    Applying  combustibles  to 
set  fire  to  the  gate  (as  he  had  once  done  successfully  the  town— 
at  the  gate  of  Achradma),1  he  at  the  same  time  cludes'a 
planted  his  ladders  against  the  walls,  and  attempted  JjjJJ5;  *J 
an  escalade.     Surprised  and  in  small  numbers,  the 
citizens  began  their  defence,  bat  the  attack  was  making  progtess, 
had  not  the  general  Heloris,  instead  of  trying  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  bethought  himself  of  encouraging  them  by  heaping  on 
dry  faggots  and  other  matters.     The  conflagration  became  so 
violent,  that  even  the  assailants  themselves  were  kept  off  until 
time  was  given  for  the  citizens  to  mount  the  walls  in  force  ;  and 
the  city  was  saved  from  capture  by  burning  a  portion  of  it. 
Disappointed  in  his  hopes,  Dionysius  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  ravaging  the  neighbouring  territory ;  after  which 
he  concluded  a  truce  of  one  year  with  the  Ehegines,  and  then 
returned  to  Syracuse  3 

This  step  was  probably  determined  by  news  of  the  movements 
of  Magon,  who  was  in  the  field  anew  with  a  merce-  B.O  892— 
naiy  force  reckoned  at  80,000  men— Libyan,  Sardinian,  m 
and  Italian—obtained  from  Carthage,  where  hope  of  J££Jt^eg 
Sicilian  success  was  again  reviving.    Magon  directed  *Ko  field  at 
his  march  through  the  Sikel  population  m  the  centre  is  repulsed 
of  the  island,  receiving  the  adhesion  of  many  of  their  JJ^SSee 
various  townships.    Agyriuin,  however,  the  largest  concluded, 
and  most  important  of  all,  resisted  him  as  an  enemy.    Agyris 
the  despot  of  the  place,  who  had  conquered  much  of  the  neigh- 
bouring territory,  and  had  enriched  himself  by  the  murder  of 
several  opulent  proprietors,  maintained  strict  alliance  with 
Dionysius.    The  latter  speedily  came  to  his  aid,  with  a  force 
stated  at  20,000  men,  Syracusans  and  mercenaries.    Admitted 
into  the  city,  and  co-operating   with  Agyris,  who  furnished 
abundant  supplies,  he  soon  reduced  the  Carthaginians  to  great 
J  DiodOr.  xiii.  118.  a  DJodOr.  ativ.  90. 
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straits  Magon  was  encamped  near  the  nver  Chrysas,  between 
Agyrium  and  Morgantine* ;  in  an  enemy's  country,  harassed  by 
natives  who  perfectly  knew  the  ground,  and  who  cut  off  in 
detail  all  his  parties  sent  out  to  obtain  provisions.  The  Syracu- 
sans,  indeed,  disliking  or  mistrusting  such  tardy  methods, 
impatiently  demanded  leave  to  make  a  vigorous  attack ;  and 
when  Dionysius  refused,  affirming  that  with  a  little  patience  the 
enemy  must  be  speedily  starved  out,  they  left  the  camp  and  re- 
turned home.  Alarmed  at  their  desertion,  he  forthwith  issued  a 
requisition  for  a  large  number  of  slaves  to  supply  their  places 
But  at  this  very  juncture  there  arrived  a  proposition  from  the 
Carthaginians  to  be  allowed  to  make  peace  and  retire ;  which 
Dionysius  granted,  on  condition  that  they  should  abandon  to 
him  the  Sikels  and  their  territory— especially  Tauromenium. 
Upon  these  terms  peace  was  accordingly  concluded,  and  Magon 
again  returned  to  Carthage.1 

Believed  from  these  enemies,  Dionysius  was  enabled  to  restore 
B  o.  S9i  those  slaves,  whom  he  had  levied  under  the  recent 
Dtonysras  requisition,  to  their  masters.  Having  established  his 
dominion  fully  among  the  Sikels,  he  again  marched 
against  Tauromenium,  which  on  this  occasion  was 
captures  it,  unable  to  resist  him.  The  Sikels,  who  had  so  valiantly 
theSikds*  defended  it,  were  driven  out,  to  make  room  for  new 
new?Sbt-  ^habitants,  chosen  from  among  the  mercenaries  of 
tants  Dionysius.3 

Thus  master  both  of  MessSnS  and  Tauromenium,  the  two  most 
Plans  of  important  maritime  posts  on  the  Italian  side  of  Sicily, 
Dionyaius  Dionysius  prepared  to  execute  his  ulterior  schemes 
fflfcSls  against  the  Greeks  in  the  south  of  Italy.  These  still 
itai  °~theat  Power^>  though  once  far  more  powerful,  cities  were 
pressure  now  suffering  under  a  cause  of  decline  common  to  all 
SSestrotn  the  Hellenic  colonies  on  the  continent.  The  indi- 
andSLuca-teS  Senous  population  of tne  interior  had  been  reinforced, 
nians  of  the  or  enslaved,  by  more  warlike  emigrants  from  behind, 
or*  who  now  pressed  upon  the  maritime  Grecian  cities 
with  encroachment  difficult  to  resist. 

It  was  the  Samnites,  a  branch  of  the  hardy  Sabellian  race, 
mountaineers  from  the  central  poition  of  ttie  Apennme  range, 
i  Diodor  xiv.  95-96.  2  DiodOr.  sir.  06. 
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•who  had  been  recently  spreading  themselves  abroad  as  formidable 
assailants  About  420  B  o ,  they  had  established  themselves  in 
Capua  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania,  expelling  or  dispossess- 
ing the  previous  Tuscan  proprietors.  From  thence,  about  416 
BC.,  they  reduced  the  neighbouring  city  of  Cunise,  the  most 
ancient  western  colony  of  the  Hellenic  race x  The  neighbouring 
Grecian  establishments  of  Neapolis  and  Dikaearchia  seem  also  to 
have  come,  like  Cumse,  under  tnbute  and  dominion  to  the 
Campanian  Sammtes,  and  thus  became  paitially  dis-hellenised.2 
These  Campamans,  of  Samnite  race,  have  been  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  two  preceding  chapters  as  employed  on  mercenatj- 
service  both  in  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginians  and  in  those  of 
Dionysius.8  But  the  gieat  migration  of  this  warlike  race  was 
farther  to  the  south-east,  down  the  line  of  the  Apennines  towards 
the  Tarentine  Gulf  and  the  Sicilian  stiait.  Under  the  name  of 
Lucanians,  they  established  a  formidable  power  in  these  regions, 
subjugating  the  OEnotnan  population  there  settled 4  The  Luca- 

i  Livy,  iv  87—44 ;  Strabo,  v  pp  248  413  B  c  under  the  Athenian  general 

—250,    Diod6rus  (am    81—76)  places  before  Syracuse,  and  afterwards  so 

the  commencement  of  the  Canapanian  frequently   under    others    in    Sicily 

nation  in  438  B  c.,  and  their  conquest  (Dioddr  xiii  62—80,  &c ). 

of  Cumse  in  421  B  c.   Skylax  in  his  4  Strabo,  vi   pp   253,  254     See  a 

Periplus  mentions  both  Cumse  and  valuable  section  on  this  subject  in 

Neapohs  as  in  Campania  (sect    10)  Niebuhr,  Romisch  Geschichte,  vol  i. 

Thucydid6s  speaks  of  Cumse  as  being  pp  94—98 

*v  Oirueia  (vi  4).  It  appears  that  the  Syracusan  his- 

s  Strabo,  v  jp  246  torian  Antiochus  made  no  mention 

SThucydides  (vu  63—57)  does  not  either  of  Lucanians  or  of  Buittiana, 

mention   Campamans    (he    mentions  though  he  enumerated  the  inhabitants 

Tyri  henians)  as  serving  in  the  besieging  of  the  exact  line  of  territory  afterwards 

Athenian  armament  before  Syracuse  occupied  by  these  two  nations    After 

{414—413  B  c )    He  does  not  introduce  repeating  the  statement  of  Antiochus 

the  name  Campoffiiam  at  all ,  though  than  this  territory  was  occupied  by 

alluding  to  Iberian  mercenaries  as  men  Italians,  CEnotrmns,    and  Obonians, 

whom  Athens  calculated  on  engaging  Strabo  proceeds  to  say— Qtiros  n*v  olv 

in  her  service  (vi.  90)  dTrAovorrfpw*  elpr,^  Kal  apx<w*w5,  ov&tv 

But  3>iodOrus  mentions  that  800  $iopwras  irepi   r&v   ACUKWWV   ical  TWV 

Campamans   were   engaged   by   the  BperT&jv      The    German    translator 

Chalkidian  cities  in  Sicily  for  seivice  Giosshurd  understands  these  words  as 

with  the   Athenians   under   Nikias,  meaning   that  Antiochus    "did  not 

and  that  they  had  escaped  during  the  distinguish  the  Lucanians  from  the 

ihsasters  of  the  Athenian  aimy  (xiii.  Bruttians"      But   if   we   read    the 

44)  paragraph  through,  it  will  appear.  I 

The  conauest  of  Cuuue  in  416  B  c.  think,  that  Strabo  means  to  say  that 

opened  to  these  Campanian  Saramtes  Antiochus  had  stated  nothing  positive 

an  outlet  for  hired  military  service  respecting  Lucauians   or    Bruttians 

beyond  sea.    Cumse  being  in  its  origin  Niebuhr  (p  96  tt«  supra}  affirms  that 

Chalkidic,    would    naturally   be    in  Autiochus  represented  the  Lucaniaua 

correspondence   with   the   Chalkidic  vis  having  extended  themselves  as  far 

cities  in  Sicily    This  forms  the  link  of  as  Laus .  which  I  cannot  rind 

connexion,  which  explains  to  us  how  «The  date  of  Antiocbus  seems  not 

the  Carapamans  came  into  semce  m  precisely  ascertamable    His  work  on 
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nian  power  seems  to  have  begun  and  to  have  gradually  increased 
from  about  430  B.O.  At  its  maximum  (about  380—360  B  a),  it 
comprehended  most  part  of  the  inland  territory  and  considerable 
portions  of  the  coast,  especially  the  southern  coast — bounded  by 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Metaponturn  on  tue  Tarentme 
Gulf,  across  the  breadth  of  Italy  to  Poseidoma  or  Psestum,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Silans,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Lower  sea. 
It  was  about  356  BO  that  the  ruial  serfs  called  Bruttians1 
rebelled  against  the  Lucamans,  and  robbed  them  of  the  southern 
part  of  this  territory,  establishing  an  independent  dommion  zn 
the  inland  portion  of  what  is  now  called  the  Farther  Jalabna, 
extending,  from  a  boundary-line  drawn  across  Italy  between 
Thurii  and  Laus,  down  to  near  the  Sicilian  strait.  About  332  B.C. 
commenced  the  occasional  intervention  of  the  Epirotic  kings  from 
the  one  side,  and  the  persevering  efforts  of  Rome  from  the  other, 
which,  after  long  and  valiant  struggles,  left  Sammtes,  Lucamans> 
Bruttians,  all  Roman  subjects. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  these  Lucamans, 
Laving  conquered  the  Greek  cities  of  Poseidonia  (or  Paestum)  and 
La'us,  with  much  of  the  territory  lying  between  the  Gulfs  of 
Poseidonia  and  Tarentum,  severely  harassed  the  inhabitants  of 
Thurii,  and  alarmed  all  the  neighbouring  Greek  cities  down  to 
Rhegium.  So  serious  was  the  alarm  of  these  cities,  that  several 
of  them  contracted  an  intimate  defensive  alliance,  strengthening 
for  the  occasion  that  feeble  synod  ical  band,  and  sense  of  Italiot 
communion,2  the  form  and  trace  of  which  seein  to  have  subsisted 
without  the  reality,  even  under  marked  enmity  between  particular 
cities.  The  conditions  of  the  newly-contracted  alliance  were  most 

Sicilian  history  was  earned  down  from  as  extending  down  to  Khegium    The 

early  tames  to  424  B  a  (DiodOr  xii  71)  date  to  which  this  Penphts  refers 

His  silence  respecting  the  Lucamans  appears  to  be  about  870—360  B  C  •  see 

goes  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  date  an  instructive  article  among  Niebuhi'a 

of  their  conquest  of  the  territory  called  KJeine  Schnften,  pp  105—130    Skylax 

Lucania  was  considerably  later  than  does    not    mention    the    Bruttians 

that  year  (Klausen.  Hekataus  nnd  Skylax,  p. 

Polysenas  (h.  10,  2—4)  mentions  war  fc74,  Berlin,  1S81) 
as  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of       3Diod6r    xiv.   91—101.     Compare 

'JTmrii,  under  Kleandndas  the  father  Polybws,  ii.  89    When  Nikias,  on  his 

of  Gylippus,  against  the  Lucamans.  way  to  Sicily,  came  near  to  Bhegium 

From  the  age  and  circumstances  of  and  invited  the  Bheames  to  co-operate 

Kleandridas,  this  can  haidly  be  later  against  Syracuse,  the  Ehegmes  de- 

than  426  B  C  clined,  replying,  O,TI  av  /ecu  rot?  aAAoir 

i  Strabo,  Ti  p  256     The  Periplus  of  'iTaAKorat?    fucfiojcjf,    TOVTO    ffo«j<reiv 

Skylax  (sect  12, 18)  recognizes  Lucania  (Thucyd.  vi  44). 
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stringent ;  not  only  binding  each  city  to  assist  at  the  first 
mons  any  other  city  invaded  by  the  Lucamans,  but 
also  pronouncing,  that  if  this  obligation  were  ne-  391     "~ 
glected,  the  generals  of  the  disobedient  city  should  be  Alliance 
condemned  to  death.1     However,  at  this  time  the  contracted 
Italiot  Greeks  were  not  less  afraid  of  Dionysms  and  th° 

his  aggressive  enterprises  from  the  south  than  ot 
the  Lucamans  from  the  north,  and  their  defensive 
alliance  was  intended  against  both.  To  Dionysms,  on 
the  contrary,  the  invasion  of  the  Lucamans  from 
landward  was  a  fortunate  incident  for  the  success  of 
his  own  schemes.  Their  concurrent  designs  against 
the  same  enemies  speedily  led  to  the  formation  of  <i  Lucanians 
distinct  alliance  between  the  two 2  Among  the  allies  of  Diony- 
sius,  too,  we  must  number  the  Epizephynan  Lokrians,  who  not 
only  did  not  join  the  Italiot  confederacy,  but  espoused  his  cause 
against  it  with  ardour.  The  enmity  of  the  Lokrians  against  their 
neighbours  the  Bhegmes  was  ancient  and  bitter,  exceeded  only 
by  that  of  Dionysius,  who  never  forgave  the  refusal  of  the- 
Rhegmes  to  permit  him  to  marry  a  wife  out  of  their  city,  and 
was  always  grateful  to  the  Loknans  for  having  granted  to  him  the- 
privilege  which  their  neighbours  had  refused. 

Wishing  as  yet,  if  possible,  to  avoid  piovokmg  the  other 
members  of  the  Italiot  confederacy,  Dionysius  still  B  Q  ggo 
professed  to  be  revenging  himself  exclusively  upon 
Ehegium,  against  which  he  conducted  a  powerful 
force  from  Syracuse.     Twenty  thousand  foot,  1000 
horse,  and  120  ships  of  war  arc  mentioned  as  the  total  gtnes 
of  his  armament      Disembarking  near  Loki'i,  he 
marched  across  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula  in  a 
westerly  direction,  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the  ruined  by  a 
Rhegian  territory,  and  then  encamped  near  the  strait  storm 
on  the  northern  side  of  Rhegitun.    His  fleet  followed  coastwise- 
round  Cape  Zepliyrinm  to  the  same  point.    While  lie  was  pressing 
the  siege,  the  members  of  the  Italiot  synod  despatched  from  KrotCn 
a  fleet  of  60  sail,  to  assist  in  the  defence.    Their  ships,  having 
rounded  Cape  Zephyrium,  were  nearing  Bhegium  from  the  south* 
whefo  Dionysius  himsejf  approached  to  attack  them,  with  fifty 
!Diod6r.xiv  10X.  flDiodte.  adv  100 
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ships  detached  from  his  force.  Though  inferior  in  number,  his 
fleet  was  probably  superior  in  respect  to  size  and  equipment ;  so 
that  the  Krotomate  captains,  not  daring  to  hazard  a  battle,  ran 
their  ships  ashore.  Dionysius  here  attacked  them,  and  would 
have  towed  off  all  the  ships  (without  their  crews)  as  prizes,  had 
not  the  scene  of  action  lain  so  near  to  Bhegiuin,  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  city  could  come  forth  in  reinforcement,  while  his  own 
army  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town.  The  numbers  and 
courage  of  the  Ehegines  baffled  his  efforts,  rescued  the  ships,  and 
"hauled  them  all  up  upon  the  shore  in  safety.  Obliged  to  retire 
without  success,  Dionysius  was  further  overtaken  by  a  terrific 
storm,  which  exposed  his  fleet  to  the  utmost  danger.  Seven  of 
Ms  ships  were  driven  ashore  ;  their  crews,  1500  in  number,  being 
•either  drowned  or  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Bhegines.  The 
rest,  after  great  danger  and  difficulty,  either  rejoined  the  main 
fleet  or  got  into  the  harbour  of  Mess£n§ ;  where  Dionysius  himself 
in  his  qumquereme  also  found  refuge,  but  only  at  midnight,  and 
after  imminent  risk  for  several  hours.  Disheartened  by  this 
misfortune  as  well  as  by  the  approach  of  winter,  he  withdrew  his 
forces  for  the  present,  and  returned  to  Syracuse.1 

A  part  of  his  fleet,  however,  under  Leptm§s,  was  despatched 
Defeat  of  northward  along  the  south-western  coast  of  Italy  to 
tantslof  ~  tne  Ghrif  °f  ®-ea>  to  co-operate  with  the  Lucamans, 
the'S*3'1  w^°  ^rom  *k^  coast  and  from  inland  were  invading 
nfans  "  the  inhabitants  of  Thurii  on  the  Tarentme  Gulf. 
\rt§rthe  Thurn  was  the  successor,  though  with  far  inferior 
fleet  of  power,  of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  whose  dominion  had 

Dionysius       1,.  /..  i       -. 

off  Laus—  once  stretched  across  from  sea  to  sea,  comprehending 
towards  the  tne  *°wn  °f  ^aus,  now  a  ^ucanian  possession,2 
survivors  Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  Lucanians,  the 
Thunans  had  despatched  an  urgent  message  to  their  allies,  who 
were  making  all  haste  to  arrive,  pursuant  to  covenant  But 
before  such  junction  could  possibly  take  place,  the  Thurians, 
confiding  in  their  own  native  force  of  14,000  foot  and  1000  horse, 
marched  against  the  enemy  single-handed.  The  Lucanian 
invaders  retreated,  pursued  by  the  Thurians,  who  followed  them 
even  into  that  mountainous  region  of  the  Apennines  which 
stretches  between  the  two  seas,  and  which  presents  the  most 

l  Diodte  xiv  100  ^Heiodot  vi  21 ;  Strabo,  vi  p  253. 
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formidable  clanger  and  difficulty  for  all  military  operations1 
They  assailed  successfully  a  fortified  post  or  village  of  the 
Lucanians,  which  fell  into  their  hands  with  a  rich  plunder.  By 
such  partial  advantage  they  were  so  elated,  that  they  ventured 
to  cross  over  all  the  mountain  passes  even  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  southern  sea,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  flourishing 
town  of  Laus2— once  the  dependency  of  their  Sybaritan  prede- 
cessors. But  the  Lucanians,  having  allured  them  into  these 
impracticable  paths,  closed  upon  them  behind  with  greatly 
increased  numbers,  forbade  all  retreat,  and  shut  them  up  m  a 
plain  surrounded  with  high  precipitous  eliffs.  Attacked  in  this 
plain  by  numbers  double  their  own,  the  unfortunate  Thunans 
underwent  one  of  the  most  bloody  defeats  recorded  in  Grecian 
history  Out  of  their  14,000  men,  10,000  were  slain,  under 
merciless  orders  from  the  Lucanians  to  give  no  quarter.  The- 
remainder  contrived  to  flee  to  a  hill  near  the  sea-shore,  fioin 
whence  they  saw  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  coasting  along  at  no  great 
distance.  Distracted  with  terror,  they  were  led  to  fancy,  or  to 
hope,  that  these  were  the  ships  expected  from  B-hegium  to  their 
aid ,  though  the  Rhegines  would  naturally  send  their  ships,  when 
demanded,  to  Thurii,  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  not  to  the  Lower  sea 
near  Laus,  Under  this  impression,  1000  of  them  swam  off  from 
the  shore  to  seek  protection  on  shipboard.  But  they  found 
themselves,  unfortunately,  on  "board  the  fleet  of  Leptin§s,  brother 
and  admiral  ot  Dionysius,  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding 
the  Lucanians.  With  a  generosity  not  less  unexpected  than 
honourable,  this  officer  saved  their  lives,  and  also,  as  it  would 
appear,  the  lives  of  all  the  other  defenceless  survivois  ;  persuading 
or  constraining  the  Lucanians  to  release  them,  on  receiving  one 
mma  of  silver  per  man.8 

This  act  of  Hellenic  sympathy  restored  three  or  four  thousand 
citizens  on  ransom  to  Thurii,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  mas- 
sacred or  sold  by  the  barbarous  Lucanians,  and  procured  the 

iSee    the     description     of    this   1832). 

mountainous  region  between  the  2Diod6r.  rlv  101.  jSov\6/wvoi  Aaov, 
Tarentrae  Gulf  and  the  Tyrrhenian  w<SXiv  «vfi«ufM>"«>  iro\iopK*j<rat.  This 


Sea,  in  an  interesting  work  by  a  appears  the  true  reading  it  is  an 
French  General  employed  in  Calabria  acute  conjecture  proposed  by  Niebuhr 
in  1809— Calabna,  duung  a  Military  (Bbmisch  Oeschichte,  i.  p  flO)  in  place- 


Besidence  of  Three  Years,  Letters,    of  the  words— jBov\fyiw>t  Xabv  * 
17,  18, 19  (translated  and  published   evfoWo,  woXiop^o-a 
by     Effingham     Wilson,      London,       *l)iodto.xiv  102 
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wannest  esteem  for  Leptm&s  personally  among  the  Thurians  and 
B  c.  889  otner  Italiot  Greeks.  But  it  incurred  the  strong  dis- 
Fiesli  expe-  P^easure  °^  Dionysius,  who  now  proclaimed  openly  his 
•ditionof  project  of  subjugating  these  Greeks,  and  was  anxious 
agabutthe  to  encourage  the  Lucanians  as  indispensable  allies, 
Cheeks—  his  Accordingly  ne  dismissed  LeptmSs,  and  named  as 

powerful       admiral  his  other  brother  Thearid£s.    He  then  pro- 

•flnofliTnent-—  •         t   ^  T./II  i    •  * 

he  besieges    ceeded  to  conduct  a  fresh  expedition;  no  longer  in- 

Kauioma.  tended  against  Rhegium  alone,  but  against  all  the 
Ttaliot  Greeks  He  departed  fiom  Syracuse  with  a  poweiful  force 
—  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  with  which  he  marched  by  land  in 
five  days  to  MessSne  ;  his  fleet  under  Thearides  accompanying 
Mm  —  40  ships  of  war  and  300  transports  with  provisions. 
Having  first  successfully  surprised  and  captured  near  the  Lipari 
isles  a  Ehegian  squadron  of  ten  ships,  the  crews  of  which  he 
-constituted  prisoners  at  MessdnS,  he  transported  his  army  across 
the  strait  into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Kauloma—  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  conterminous  with  the  northern  border 
of  his  allies  the  Lokrians.  He  attacked  this  place  vigorously, 
•with  the  best  siege  machines  which  his  aisenal  furnished. 

The  Italiot  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  mustered  their  united 
touted         f°rce  to  re^ieve  i*     Their  chief  centre  of  action  was 

army  of        Krotdn,  where  most  of  the  Svracusan  exiles,  the  most 

the  Italiot       *  '      »     ,,     ,  "      -  ' 

Greeks  ad-     forward  of  all  champions  m  the  cause,  were  now 

assembled.    One  of  these  exiles,  Helfois  (who  had 


place-their  befoie  been  named  general  by  the  Rliegines),  was 
guard  is  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  collective  army  ; 
an^Heforfs  a11  arrangement  neutralizing  all  local  jealousies. 
the  general  Under  the  cordial  sentiment  prevailing,  an  army  was 
mustered  at  Krot6n,  estimated  at  25,000  foot  and 
'2000  horse  ,  by  what  cities  furnished,  or  in  what  proportions,  we 
are  unable  to  say*1  At  the  head  of  these  troops,  HelCris  marched 
.southward  from  Krot6n  to  the  river  Elleporus  not  far  from 
Kauloma,  where  Dionysius,  raising  the  siege,  met  him.2  He 
was  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Krotoniate  army,  when 
he  learnt  from  his  scouts  that  Heldrus,  with  a  chosen  regiment  of 
-500  men  (perhaps  Syracusan  exiles  like  himself),  was  considerably 

i  Diodto  xiv.  108,  name  of  this  river  ,  DiodOms  calls  it 

$  Polybius  (i.  «)  gives  us  the  true   the  nver  JEfeWrt*. 
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in  advance  of  the  mam  body.  Moving  rapidly  forward  in  the 
night,  Dionysms  surprised  this  advanced  guard  at  break  of  day, 
completely  isolated  from  the  rest  Hel6ris,  while  he  despatched 
instant  messages  to  accelerate  the  coming  up  of  the  main  body, 
defended  himself  with  his  small  band  against  overwhelming 
superiority  of  numbers.  But  the  odds  were  too  great.  After  an 
heroic  resistance^  he  was  slain,  and  his  companions  nearly  all  cut 
to  pieces,  before  the  main  body,  though  they  came  up  at  full  speed, 
could  arrive. 

The  hurried  pace  of  the  Italiot  army,  however,  though  it  did 
not  suffice  to  save  the  general,  was  of  fatal  efficacy  in  The  wllole 
deranging  their  own  soldierlike  array  Confused  and  amy  is  de- 
disheartened  by  finding  that  Heldns  was  slain,  which  captured  by 
left  them  without  a  general  to  direct  the  battle  or  ^onysius 
restore  order,  the  Itahots  fought  for  some  time  against  Dionysms, 
but  were  at  length  defeated  with  severe  loss.  They  effected  their 
retreat  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  very 
difficult  to  attack,  yet  destitute  of  water  and  provisions  Here 
Dionysms  blocked  them  up,  without  attempting  an  attack,  but 
keeping  the  strictest  guard  round  the  hill  duung  the  whole 
remaining  day  and  the  ensuing  night  The  heat  of  the  next  day, 
with  total  want  of  water,  so  subdued  their  courage,  that  they  sent 
to  Dionysius  a  herald  with  propositions,  entreating  to  be  allowed 
to  depart  on  a  stipulated  ransom.  But  the  terms  were  peremp- 
torily refused  ;  they  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
surrender  at  discretion.  Against  this  terrible  requisition  they 
stood  out  yet  awhile,  until  the  increasing  pressure  of  physical 
exhaustion  and  suffering  drove  them  to  surrender,  about  the 
eighth  hour  of  the  day  l 

More  than  10,000  disarmed  Greeks  descended  from  the  hill 
and  defiled  before  Dionysius  who  numbered   the  aeneroUB 
companies  as  they  passed  with  a  stick.    As  his  savage  lenity  of 
temper  was  well  known,  they  expected  nothing  short  towards  the 
of  the  harshest  sentence.    So  much  the  gi  eater  was  P*1*01161** 
their  astonishment  and  delight,  when  they  found  themselves 
treated  not  merely  with  lenity,  but  with  generosity.8    Dionysius 


iv.106.    irap&wKav  avroi»c         2  DiodOr.  xiv  105.    ical  irwruv  ctfrov 
irepl  oyioTjj'  c&pay,  jjSij  ra  o-cG/mara  jropei-    inruirrtvovrtov  TO   BrfptStBey,  rovvavrtor 

e^avtj  WOJ/TWV  cirteucoraro? 
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released  them  all  without  even  exacting  a  ransom,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  most  of  the  cities  to  which  they  belonged, 
leaving  their  autonomy  undisturbed.  He  received  the  warmest 
thanks,  accompanied  by  votes  of  golden  wreaths,  from  the 
prisoners  as  well  as  from  the  cities  ;  while  among  the  general 
public  of  Greece,  the  act  was  hailed  as  forming  the  prominent 
glory  of  his  political  life  l  Such  admiration  was  well  deserved, 
looking  to  the  laws  of  war  then  prevalent. 
"With  the  Krotomates  and  other  Italiot  Greeks  (except  Rhegium 

and  Lokri)  Dionysius  had  had  no  marked  previous 
B  c.  388.  relations,  and  therefore  had  not  contracted  any  strong 

Phonal  sentiment  either  of  antipathy  or  favour 

With  Bhegium  and  Lokri  the  case  was  different 
themapeace°  To  the  Loknans  he  was  strongly  attached  ;  against 
term™16  ^e  ^egines  n^  anmwrity  was  bitter  and  implacable, 

manifesting  itself  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner  by 
contrast  with  his  recent  dismissal  of  the  Krotomate  prisoners—  a 
proceeding  which  had  been  probably  dictated,  in  great  part,  by 
his  anxiety  to  have  his  hands  free  for  the  attack  of  isolated 
Bhegium.  After  having  finished  the  arrangements  consequent 
upon  his  victoiy,  he  marched  against  that  city,  and  prepared  to 
besiege  it  The  citizens,  feeling  themselves  without  hope  of 
succour,  and  intimidated  by  the  disaster  of  their  Italiot  allies, 
sent  out  heralds  to  beg  for  moderate  terms,  and  imploring  him 
to  abstain  from  extreme  or  unmeasured  rigour.2  For  the 
moment  Dionysius  seemed  to  comply  with  their  request  He 
granted  them  peace,  on  condition  that  they  should  surrender  all 
their  ships  of  war,  saventy  in  number—  that  they  should  pay  to 
him  300  talents  in  money—and  that  they  should  place  in  his 
hands  100  hostages.  All  these  demands  were  strictly  complied 
with  ;  upon  which  Dionysius  withdrew  his  army,  and  agreed  to 
spare  the  city  3 

His  next  proceeding  was  to  attack  Kaulonia  and  Hippomum, 
two  cities  which  seem  between  them  to  have  occupied  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  immediately  north  of  Rhegium 
and  Lokri—  Kauloma  on  the  eastern  coast,  Hipponiuin  on  or  near 


1  Diod6r.    adv      105       *at     crx^ov        %  Dioddr  nv  106     *al  TrapaicaAeVai 
rovr*  <5o£e  irp&rrtw  iv  TtS  g-fiv  tcaXAtcr-    jLtqSev  irept  aurwv  vir&p    av6  puirov 


Strabo,  vi.  p  261.  8  Diodta-  nv.  106. 
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the  western.    Both  these  cities  he  besieged,  took,  and  destroyed  : 
probably  neither  of  them,  in  the  hopeless  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  made  any  stienuous  resistance.  B0  889' 
He  then  caused  the  inhabitants  of  both  of  them,  He  captures 
such  at  least  as  did  not  make  their  escape,  to  be  a^dtuppV 
transported  to  Syracuse,  where  he  domicihated  them  ^habitants 
as  citizens,  allowing  them  five  years  of  exemption  transported 
from  taxes.1    To  be  a  citizen  of  Syracuse  meant,  at 
this  moment,  to  be  a  subject  of  his  despotism,  and 
nothing  more  :  how  he  made  room  for  these  new 
citizens,  or  furnished  them  with  lands  and  houses,  we  are  un- 
fortunately not  informed.    But  the  territory  of  both  these  towns, 
evacuated  by  its  free  inhabitants  (though  probably  not  by  its 
slaves,  or  serfa),  was  handed  over  to  the  Loknans  and  annexed  to 
their  city.    That  favoured  city,  which  had  accepted  his  offer  of 
marriage,  was  thus  immensely  enriched  both  in  lands  and  in 
collective  property.    Here  again  it  would  have  been  interesting 
to  hear  what  measures  were  taken  to  appropriate  or  distribute 
the  new  lands  ;  but  our  informant  is  silent 

Dionysius  had  thus  accumulated  into  Syracuse,  not  only  all 
Sicily2  (to  use  the  language  of  Plato),  but  even  no  ^^  ^ 
inconsiderable  portion  of  Italy  Such  wholesale  Dionysms 
changes  of  domicile  and  property  must  probably 
have  occupied  some  months,  during  which  time  the 
army  of  Dionysius  seems  never  to  have  quitted  the 
Calabrian  peninsula,  though  he  himself  may  probably  have  gone 
for  a  time  in  person  to  Syracuse.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the 
depopulation  of  Hipponium  and  Kauloma  was  intended  only  a& 
a  prelude  to  the  ruin  of  Ehegium.  Upon  this  Dionysius  had 
resolved  The  recent  covenant  into  which  he  had  entered  with 
the  Khegmes  was  only  a  fraudulent  device  for  the  purpose  of 
entrapping  them  into  a  surrender  of  their  navy,  in  order  that  he 
might  afterwards  attack  them  at  greater  advantage  Marching 
his  army  to  the  Italian  shore  of  the  strait,  near  Rhegium,  he 
affected  to  busy  himself  in  preparations  for  crossing  to  Sicily. 
In  the  meantime,  he  sent  a  friendly  message  to  the  Khegines, 
requesting  them  to  supply  him  for  a  short  time  with  provisions, 


DlOd6r  xiv.  106,  107  Aiowfcrioj  Se   «s   fJ.Cav  Tro'Xtv   a0pour«s 

Plato     Epistol.   vil.    p.    832    D.    Trao-oi/  StwMav  VTT&  <r<xj»te,  &C. 
9  —  *l 
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under  assurance  that  what  they  furnished  should  speedily  be 
replaced  from  Syracuse.  It  was  his  purpose,  if  they  refused,  to 
resent  it  as  an  insult>  and  attack  them ;  if  they  consented,  to 
consume  their  provisions,  without  performing  his  engagement  to 
replace  the  quantity  consumed ;  and  then  to  make  his  attack 
after  all,  when  their  means  of  holding  out  had  been  diminished. 
At  first  the  Rhegines  complied  willingly,  furnishing  abundant 
supplies.  But  the  consumption,  continued,  and  the  departure  of 
the  army  was  deferred— first  on  pretence  of  the  illness  of  Diony- 
sius, next  on  other  grounds—so  that  they  at  length  detected  the 
trick,  and  declined  to  furnish  any  more.  Dionysius  now  threw 
off  the  mask,  gave  back  to  them  their  hundred  hostages,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  town  in  form.1 

Begretting  too  late  that  they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be 
B  o  888—  •  ^kfr^ed  °f  ^eir  means  of  defence,  the  Ehegines 
387  nevertheless  prepared  to  hold  out  with  all  the  energy 

He  besieges    °*  despair.     Phyt6n  was   chosen  commander,  the 


,  --« -•-•.-  whole  population  was  armed,  and  all  the  line  of  wall 
defence  of  carefully  watched  Dionysius  made  vigorous  assaults, 
iSder  the  employing  all  the  resources  of  his  battering  machinery 
to  effect  a  breach.  But  he  was  repelled  at  all  points 
obstinately,  and  with  much  loss  on  both  sides ;  several 
of  his  machines  were  also  burnt  or  destroyed  by 

t?e^a,»  *  opportune  sallies  of  the  besieged.  In  one  of  the 
tuoclDUie  o£ 

eleven  assaults,  Dionvsius  himself  was  seriously  wounded  by 
months  ±1  *  ,1  *  i\i  -. 

a  spear-thrust  in  the  groin,  from  which  he  was  long 

in  recovering.  He  was  at  length  obliged  to  convert  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  and  to  rely  upon  famine  alone  lor  subduing 
these  valiant  citizens.  For  eleven  months  did  the  Ehegines 
hold  out,  against  the  pressure  oi  want  gradually  increasing,  and 
at  last  terminating  in  the  agony  and  distraction  of  famine.  We 
-are  told  that  a  medimnus  of  wheat  came  to  be  sold  for  the 
enormous  price  of  five  minse ;  at  the  rate  of  about  £14  sterling 
per  bushel .  every  horse  and  'every  beast  of  burthen  was  con- 
sumed :  at  length  hides  were  boiled  and  eaten,  and  even  the 
grass  on  parts  of  the  wall.  Many  perished  from  absolute  hunger, 

*  Diod&r  xiv  107,  108.  Polysenus  been  practised  at  the  siege  of  Himera, 
relates  this  stratagem  of  Dionysius  and  not  of  Bhegium  (Polysen.  v.  3, 
about  the  provisions,  as  if  it  had  10). 
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while  the  survivors  lost  all  strength  and  energy.  In  this  intoler- 
able condition,  they  were  constrained,  at  the  end  of  near  eleven 
months,  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

So  numerous  were  these  victims  of  famine,  that  Dionysms,  on 
•entering  Rhegium,  found  heaps  of  unburied  corpses, 
besides  6000  citizens  in  the  last  stage  of  emaciation.  Sent  of8**" 
All  these  captives  were  sent  to  Syracuse,  where  those  J^yJ^y 
who  could  provide  a  mina  (about  ^£3  17s  )  were  allowed 
to  ransom  themselves,  while  the  rest  were  sold  as  slaves,  After 
such  a  period  of  suffering,  the  number  of  those  who  retained  the 
means  of  ransom  was  probably  very  small  But  the  Ehegine 
general,  Phyt6n,  was  detained  with  all  his  kindred,  and  reserved 
for  a  different  fate  First,  his  son  was  drowned,  by  order  of 
Dionysms  ,  next,  Phytdn  himself  was  chained  to  one  of  the 
loftiest  siege-machines,  as  a  spectacle  to  the  whole  army.  While 
he  was  thus  exhibited  to  scorn,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  apprise 
him  that  Dionysms  had  just  caused  his  son  to  be  drowned.  *£  He 
is  more  fortunate  than  his  father  by  one  day,"  was  the  reply  of 
Phytfou  After  a  certain  time,  the  sufferer  was  taken  down  from 
this  pillory,  and  led  round  the  city,  with  attendants  scourging 
^nd  insulting  him  at  every  step  ;  while  a  herald  proclaimed 
aloud,  "Behold  the  man  who  persuaded  the  Bhegines  to  war, 
thus  signally  punished  by  Dionysius  1  "  Phy  tCn,  enduring  all 
these  torments  with  heroic  courage  and  dignified  silence,  was 
provoked  to  exclaim,  in  reply  to  the  herald,  that  the  punishment 
was  inflicted  because  he  had  refused  to  betray  the  city  to  Diony- 
sius, who  would  himself  soon  be  overtaken  by  the  divine 
vengeance  At  length  the  prolonged  outrages,  combined  with  the 
noble  demeanour  and  high,  reputation  of  the  victim,  excited 
compassion  even  among  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  himself.  Their 
murmurs  became  so  pronounced  that  he  began  to  apprehend  an 
open  mutiny  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Pliytfta.  Under  this 
fear  he  gave  orders  that  the  torments  should  be  discontinued,  and 
that  Phyt6n  with  his  entue  kindred  should  be  drowned.1 


1  Dioddr  33.V  112     p  $i  $VTWV,  Karot  rvyx&vei  rtjs  r*/Awp£as,  fy  auTiJS  -rb  8at/*«J- 

TTJV  vo\iopKfav  arpariryb':  d-ya^s  y«y«'>)-  VI.QV  iKctvff  <rvvr6fJi<as  eiuo-njcrei.     &<rrn 

/i«i/05,  KO.L  Kara  T&V  &\\ov  pCov  OTracvov-  rr)v  Ape-riff  -raj/Spb?  KOI  ira.pt>.  row  <rrpa- 

wv,  OVK.  dyevi/ws  tfirejicve  TTJV  «rl  rijs  <rui>Tais  TOU  bLowcriw  Kar«Ax«Zcr0ai,  /cat 

.wpt'at/     dA\*  aKaTair\ij«:Toi>  nvas  ^817   Qopvptiv       A   fie  AtowJcrwy, 

u^fa?»  «<*<•  jSowv,  STI  rinv  «vXaj87j0ei$   /uty    nvey    r&v    <rr 

/3ov\ijfi«ls  trpoSouvai  Atovu(rty  AiroroVrJo-wirtv  efapTrafetv  rbv 
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The  prophetic  persuasion  under  which  this  unhappy  man 
Strong  perished,  that  divine  vengeance  would  soon  overtake 
Sym?edn?  his  destroyer,  was  noway  borne  out  hy  the  subsequent 
the  fate  of  reality.  The  power  and  prosperity  of  Dionysius- 
Phytdn.  underwent  abatement  by  his  war  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  383  B  o.,  yet  remained  very  considerable  even  to  his  dying 
day.  And  the  misfortunes  which  tell  thickly  upon  his  son,  the 
younger  Dionysius,  moie  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  though 
they  doubtless  received  a  religious  interpretation  from  contem- 
porary critics,  were  probably  ascribed  to  acts  more  recent  than 
the  barbarities  inflicted  on  Phyt6n  But  these  barbarities,  if  not 
avenged,  were  at  least  laid  to  heart  with  profound  sympathy  by 
the  contemporary  world,  and  even  commemorated  with  tender- 
ness and  pathos  by  poets.  "While  Dionysius  was  composing 
tragedies  (of  which  more  piesently)  in  hopes  of  applause  in 
Greece,  he  was  himself  furnishing  real  matter  of  history,  not  less 
tragical  than  the  sufferings  of  those  legendary  heroes  and  heroines 
to  which  he  (in  common  with  other  poets)  resorted  for  a  subject. 
Among  the  many  acts  of  cruelty,  more  or  less  aggravated,  which 
it  is  the  melancholy  duty  of  an  historian  oi  Greece  to  recount, 
there  are  few  so  revolting  as  the  death  of  the  Rhegme  general  • 
who  was  not  a  subject,  nor  a  conspirator,  nor  a  rebel,  but  an 
enemy  in  open  warfare—of  whom  the  worst  that  even  Dionysius 
himself  could  say  was,  that  he  had  persuaded  his  countrymen 
into  the  war.  And  even  this  could  not  be  said  truly  ;  since  the 
antipathy  of  the  Rhegines  towards  Dionysius  was  of  old  standing, 
traceable  to  his  enslavement  of  Naxus  and  Katana,  if  not  to 
causes  yet  earlier,  though  the  statement  of  PhytCn  may  very 
probably  be  true,  that  Dionysius  had  tried  to  bnbe  him  to 
betray  Rhegium  (as  the  generals  of  Naxus  and  Katana  had  been 
bribed  to  betray  their  respective  cities),  and  was  incensed 
beyond  measure  at  finding  the  proposition  repelled.  The  Hel- 
lenic war-practice  was  in  itself  sufficiently  cruel  Both  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  put  to  death  prisoners  of  war  by  wholesale, 
after  the  capture  of  Melos,  after  the  battle  of  JEgospotami,  and 
elsewhere.  But  to  make  death  worse  than  death  by  a  delibeiate- 


wo.v<ra/iei>os  T»}S  rtfiwptas,  Karerr6vria<r&  jcai  Tore  r&v  *EAA7jvwv  TOVS  aA- 

TOV  aTvx^^Tol  r»j$  jrvyyevetas  ^    o5ros  rqv  avju,</>opav,  *at  jLtera^TauTa  Ta 

o$v  ai/a£iws   T^S    aperrfr    l/cvo/toi?  roils   ^pijvqo-ovros  TO    rijs    ireptTreretos 
rtjucoptai?,  KCU  iroXAovs  ecr^e 
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and  protracted  tissue  of  tortures  and  indignities  is  not  Hellenic ; 
it  is  Carthaginian  and  Asiatic.  Dionysius  had  shown  himself 
better  than  a  Greek  when  he  released  without  ransom  the 
Krotomate  prisoners  captured  at  the  battle  of  Kauloma;  but 
he  became  far  woise  than  a  Greek,  and  worse  even  than  his 
own  mercenaries,  when  he  heaped  aggravated  suffering,  beyond 
the  simple  death-warrant,  on  the  heads  of  Phyt6n  and  his 
kindred. 

Dionysius  caused  the  city  of  Ehegium  to  be  destroyed l  or  dis- 
mantled    Probably  he  made  over  the  lands  to  Lokri, 
like  those  of  Kauloma  and  Hippomum.    The  tree  Skegium 
Bhegine  citizens  had  all  been  transported  to  Syracuse  —  all  the 
for  sale ;  and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  fluTtoiy  °* 
save  their  liberty  by  pioviding  the  stipulated  ransom  JjX^S11 
•would  not  be  allowed  to  come  back  to  their  native  peninsula 
soil.    II  Dionysius  was  so  zealous  in  enriching  the  iSm**0 
Lokrians,  as  to  transfer  to  them  two  other  neighbour- 
ing town-domains,  against  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  had  no 
peculiar  hatied,  much  more  would  he  be  disposed  to  make  the 
like  transfer  of  the  Bhegine  territory,  whereby  he  would  gratify 
at  once  his  antipathy  to  the  one  state  and  his  partiality  to  the 
other.    It  is  true  that  Ehegium  did  not  permanently  continue 
incorporated  with  Lokri;  but  neither  did  Zauloma  nor  Hip- 
pomum.   The  maintenance  of  all  the  three  transfers  depended  on 
the  ascendency  of  Dionysius  and  his  dynasty ;  but  for  the  tune 
immediately  succeeding  the  capture  of  Bhegium,  the  Lokrians 
became  masters  of  the  Bhegine  territory  as  well  as  of  the  two 
other  townships,  and  thus  possessed  all  the  Oalabnan  penin- 
sula south  of  the  Gulf  of  Squillace.    To  the  Italiot  Greeks  gene- 
rally, these  victories  of  Dionysius  were  fatally  ruinous,  because 
the  political   union  formed   among   them,   for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  Lucamans  from  the  interior, 
was  overthiown,  leaving  each  city  to  its  own  weakness  and 
isolation.2 

The  year  387,  in  which  Bhegium  surrendered,  was  also  dis- 
tinguished for  two  other  memorable  events .  the  general  peace  in 
Central  Greece  under  the  dictation  of  Persia  and  Sparta,  com- 

1  Strabo,  vi.  p.  258     in^o.vf)  S*  o$v    o-iov,  <fec 

Xivofoav    .    .    .    KaraarKa^ou.  Atovv-         2  Polytlius,  ii.  89,  67. 
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rnonly  called  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  the  capture  of  Borne 
Peace  of        by  the  Gauls.1 

Antaikidas        The  two  great  ascendant  powers  in  the  Grecian 
world  were  now  Sparta  in  Peloponnesus  and  Diony- 

s*us  m  ^1C1^V  >  eac^  resPectlvety  fortified  by  alliance 
sins    Ero-    with  the  other.    I  have  already  in  a  former  chapter  l 
described  the  position  of  Sparta  after  the  peace  ot 


ua 

Spienffld8*  Antalkidas—  how  greatly  she  gained  by  making  her- 
xobe  taken  self  the  champion  of  that  Persian  rescript,  and  how 
temple  of  she  purchased,  by  suriendenng  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to 
H&re  Artaserxes,  an  empire  on  land  equal  to  that  which  she 

had  enjoyed  before  the  defeat  of  Kmdus,  though  without  recover- 
ing the  maritime  empire  forfeited  by  that  defeat 

To  this  great  imperial  state,  Dionysius  in  the  west  formed  a 
suitable  counterpart  His  recent  victories  in  Southern  Italy  had 
already  raised  his  power  to  a  magnitude  transcending  all  the  far- 
famed  recollections  of  Gelon  ;  but  he  now  still  fuithei  extended 
it  by  sending  an  expedition  against  KrotCn.  This  city,  the 
largest  in  Magna  Grsecia,  fell  under  his  power  ;  and  he  succeeded 
in  capturing,  by  surprise  or  bribeiy,  even  its  strong  citadel,  on  a 
rock  overhanging  the  sea3  He  seems  also  to  have  advanced 
yet  farther  with  his  fleet  to  attack  Thuru  ,  which  city  owed  its 
preservation  solely  to  the  violence  of  the  north  winds  He 
plundered  the  temple  of  H£r£  near  Cape  Lakmium,  in  the 
domain  of  Krot6n.  Among  the  ornaments  of  this  temple  was- 
one  of  pre-eminent  beauty  and  celebnty,  which  at  the  periodical 
festivals  was  exhibited  to  admiring  spectators  —  a  robe  wrought 
with  the  greatest  skill,  and  decoiated  in  the  most  costly  manner, 
the  votive  offering  of  a  Sybante  named  AlkirnenSs.  Dionysius. 
sold  this  robe  to  the  Carthaginians.  It  long  remained  as  one  of 
the  permanent  religious  ornaments  of  their  city,  being  probably 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  those  Hellenic  deities  recently  intro- 
duced for  worship,  whom  (as  I  have  belore  stated)  the  Cartha- 

ipolybius,  i  6  qua  per  aversas  rapes  ab  Dionysio 

s  Chap  Ixsvi  bicihse   tyranno    per   dolum    fuerat 

*  Livy  has  preserved  the  mention  of  capta  " 

this  important  acquisition  of  Dionysius  Justin  also  (xx.  5)  mentions  the- 

(xxiv  3)  attack  of  Dionysius  upon  Kiot  On 

"Sea    arx    Crotoms,    uni    parte  We  may,  with  tolerable  certainty, 

iminmens   man,   alterd.  vergente   m  refer  the  capture  to  the  present  part 

agrum,  situ  tantum  naturali  quondam  of  the  career  of  Dionysius 

munita,  postea  et  muro  cincta  est,  See  also  J&ian,  V  H  sn.  61. 
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ginians  were  about  this  timo  peculiarly  anxious  to  propitiate,  in 
hopes  of  avei  ting  or  alleviating  the  frightful  pestilences  where- 
with they  had  been  so  often  smitten.  They  purchased  the  robe 
from  Dionysius  at  the  prodigious  price  of  120  talents,  or  about 
£27,000  sterling l  Incredible  as  this  sum  may  appear,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  honour  done  to  the  new  gods  would  be  mainly 
estimated  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  laid  out  As 
the  Carthaginians  would  probably  think  no  price  too  great  to 
transfer  an  unrivalled  vestment  irom  the  wardrobe  of  the 
Lakmian  He're  to  the  newly  established  temple  and  worship  of 
D&net§r  and  Persephone  in  their  city,  so  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  loss  ot  such  an  ornament,  and  the  spoliation  of  the  holy 
place,  would  deeply  humiliate  the  Krotomates,  and  with  them 
the  crowd  of  Italiot  Greeks  who  frequented  the  Lakiman 
festivals. 

Thus  master  of  the  important  city  of  Krot6n,  with  a  citadel 
near  the  sea  capable  of  being  held  by  a  separate 
garrison;  Dionysius  divested  the  inhabitants  of  their 
southern  possession  of  Skylletium,  which  he  made 
over  to  aggrandize  yet  fuither  the  town  of  Lokri.3  colonies 
Whether  he  pushed  his  conquests  farther  along  the 
Tarentine  Gulf  so  as  to  acquire  the  like  hold  on 
Thuru  or  Metapontum,  we  cannot  say.  But  both  of 
them  must  hove  been  overawed  by  the  rapid  extension  and  near 
approach  of  his  powei ,  especially  Thuni,  not  yet  recovered  from 
her  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Lucauians. 

Profiting  by  his  maritime  command  of  the  Gulf,  Dionysius 
was  enabled  to  enlarge  his  ambitious  views  even  to  distant 
ultramarine  enterprises  To  escape  from  his  long  arm,  Syracusan 
exiles  were  obliged  to  flee  to  a  greater  distance,  and  one  of  their 
divisions  either  founded,  or  was  admitted  into,  the  city  of  Ancona> 
high  up  the  Adriatic  Gulf.8  Ou  the  other  side  of  that  Gulf,  in 
vicinity  and  alliance  with  the  Illynan  tribes,  Dionysius  on  his- 

*  Anstotel.  Auscult  Mirab  8  9fi ,  that  the  two  maritime  towns,  said  to* 

Athenseus,  zu  p  541,  Diod6i  xiv,  have  been  founded  on  the  coast  of 

77  Apulia  on  the  Adriatic  by  Dionysius 

Polemon  specified  this  costly  robe,  the  vomgey  during  tho  first  years  of  his 

in  his  work  n«pl  <r&v  iv  KapxqMit  reign— according  to  DiodOrus  (xvi,  5)— 

BteVAwv  nra«t  have  been  really  founded  by  the 

a  Strabo,  vi  p.  261  tldfr  Dionyaius,  near  about  the  time  to- 

•*Strabo,  v  p  241,   It  would  soem  which  we  have  now  reached 
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part  sent  a  fleet,  and  established  more  than  one  settlement.  To 
these  schemes  he  was  prompted  by  a  dispossessed  prince  of  the 
Epirotic  Molossians,  named  Alketas,  who,  residing  at  Syracuse 
as  an  exile,  had  gained  his  confidence.  He  founded  the  town  of 
Lissus  (now  Alessio)  on  the  Illynan  coast,  considerably  north 
of  Epidamnus ;  and  he  assisted  the  Parians  in  their  plantation  of 
two  Grecian  settlements,  m  sites  still  farther  noithward  up  the 
Adriatic  Gulf— the  islands  of  Issa  and  Pharos  His  admiral  at 
Lissus  defeated  the  neighbouring  Illynan  coast-boats,  which 
harassed  these  newly-settled  Parians ;  but  with  the  Illyrian 
tribes  near  to  Lissus,  he  maintained  an  intimate  alliance,  and 
even  furnished  a  large  number  of  them  with  Grecian  panoplies. 
It  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  Dionysius  and  Alketas 
to  employ  these  warlike  barbarians,  first  in  invading  Kpirus  and 
restoring  Alketas  to  his  Molossian  principality;  next  in  pillaging 
the  wealthy  temple  of  Delphi — a  scheme  far-reaching,  yet  not 
impracticable,  and  capable  of  berng  seconded  by  a  Syracusan 
fleet,  if  circumstances  favoured  its  execution.  The  invasion  of 
Epirus  was  accomplished,  and  the  Molossians  were  defeated  in  a 
bloody  battle,  wherein  15,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
slain.  But  the  ulterior  projects  against  Delphi  were  arrested  by 
the  intervention  of  Sparta,  wuo  sent  a  force  to  the  spot  and 
prevented  all  farther  march  southward.1  Alketas  however  seems 
to  have  remained  prince  of  a  portion  of  Epirus,  in  the  territory 
nearly  opposite  to  Korkyra,  where  we  have  already  recognized 
him,  in  a  former  chapter,  as  having  become  the  dependent  of 
Jason  of  Pherse  in  Thessaly. 

Another  enterprise  undertaken  by  Dionysius  about  this  time 
B  o  884  was  a  maritime  expedition  along  the  coasts  of  Latium, 
JMonysras  Etruria,  and  Corsica,  partly  under  colour  ot  repress- 
piunders  ing  the  piracies  committed  from  their  maritime 
of  Latmm  cities,  but  partly  also  for  the  purpose  of  pillaging 
«id tharid!  the ncl1  aad^oly  temple  of  Leukothea,  at  Agylla  or 
tange  of  its  seaport  Pyrgi.  In  this  he  succeeded,  stripping  it 
^  of  money  and  precious  ornaments  to  the  amount  of 

1000  talents.    The  Agyllseans  came  forth  to  defend  their  temple, 
but  were  completely  worsted,  and  lost  so  much  both  in  plunder 
and  in  prisoners,  that  Dionysius,  after  returning  to  Syracuse 
!Diod6i  xv.  13,  U. 
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and  selling  the  prisoners,  obtained  an  additional  profit  of  500 
talents * 

Such  was  the  military  celebrity  now  attained  by  Dionysius,2 
that  the  Gauls  from  Northern  Italy,  who  had  recently  sacked 
Borne,  sent  to  proffer  their  alliance  and  aid.  He  accepted  the 
proposition ;  from  whence  perhaps  the  Gallic  mercenaries,  whom 
we  afterwards  find  in  his  service  as  mercenaries,  may  take  their 
date.  His  long  arms  now  reached  from  Lissus  on  one  side  to 
Agylla  on  the  other.  Master  of  most  of  Sicily  and  much  of 
Southern  Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  most  powerful  standing  army  in 
Greece— the  unscrupulous  plunderer  of  the  holiest  temples  every- 
where3—he  inspired  much  terror  and  dislike  throughout  Central 
Greece.  He  was  the  moie  vulnerable  to  this  sentiment,  as  he 
was  not  only  a  triumphant  prince,  but  also  a  tragic 
poet;  competitor,  as  such,  for  that  applause  and  J^JJ^ 
admiration  which  no  force  can  extort.  Since  none  of  power  of 
his  tragedies  have  been  preserved,  we  can  form  no  — 
judgment  ot  our  own  respecting  them.  Yet  whon  we 
learn  that  hb  had  stood  second  or  third,  and  that  one 
of  his  compositions  gamed  even  the  first  prize  at  the  Lensean 
festival  at  Athens,4  in  368 — 367  B.O.,  the  favourable  judgment  of 
an  Athenian  audience  affords  good  reason  for  presuming  that  his 
poetical  talents  were  considerable. 

During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  387  B.C.,  however, 
Dionysms  the  poet  was  not  likely  to  receive  an  impaitial  hearing 
anywhere  For  while  on  the  one  hand  his  own  circle  would 
applddd  every  word,  on  the  other  hand  a  large  proportion  of 
independent  Greeks  would  be  biassed  against  what  they  heard 
bv  their  fear  and  hatred  of  the  author.  If  we  believe  the 
anecdotes  recounted  by  DiodOrus,  we  should  conclude  not  merely 
that  th&  tragedies  were  contemptible  compositions,  but  that  the 
irritability  of  Dionysius  in  regard  to  criticism  was  exaggerated 

IDiod&r.  xv.  14,  Sfcrabo,  v.  p.  220;  Peloponnesus  to  rob  the  temple  of 

Servms  ad  Virgil  JBueid  x  184  Zeus  at  OL^mpia,  or  of  JEsculapius  at 

a  Justin,  xs  5 ,  Xenopb  Hellen.  vii  jtopulaurus. 

1, 20  Athemeus  (xv.  p  693)  recounts  an 

»  See  Pseudo- Aristotel   (Economic  anecdote  that  .Dionysius  plundered  the 

ii.  20-41 ,  Cicero,  Do  Natur  Deor.  iii.  temple  of  -ACsculapms  at  Syracuse  of  a 

44,  82, 85  in  which  passages,  however,  valuable  golden  table ,  which  is  far 

there  must  be  several  incorrect  asser-  more  probable 

tions  as  to  the  actual  temples  pillaged,  4piod6r.  xv    74     See  Mr.  Fyne* 

for  Dionysius  could  not  have  been  in  Clinton,  Fast  Hellen  ad  ann.  307  B  a 
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even  to  silly  weakness.  The  dithyrambic  poet  Philoxenus,  a. 
resident  or  visitor  at  Syracuse,  after  hearing  one  of  these  tragedies 
privately  recited,  was  asked  his  opinion.  He  gave  an  unfavour- 
able opinion,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  prison  x  on  the  nest  day 
the  intercession  of  fnends  procured  his  release,  and  he  contnved 
afterwards,  by  delicate  wit  and  double-meaning  phrases,  to  ex- 
press an  inoffensive  sentiment  without  openly  compiomismg 
truth.  At  the  Olympic  festival  of  388  B.C.,  Dionysius  had  sent 
some  of  his  compositions  to  Olympia,  together  with  the  best 
actors  and  chonsts  to  recite  them.  But  so  contemptible  were 
the  poems  (we  are  told),  that  in  spite  of  every  advantage  of 
recitation,  they  were  disgracefully  hissed  and  ridiculed ;  more- 
over the  actors  in  coming  back  to  Syracuse  were  shipwrecked, 
and  the  crew  of  the  ship  ascribed  all  the  suffering  of  their 
voyage  to  the  badness  of  the  poems  entrusted  to  them.  The 
flatterers  of  Dionysius,  however  (it  is  said),  still  continued  to 
extol  his  genius,  and  to  assure  him  that  his  ultimate  success  as  a 
poet,  though  for  a  time  interrupted  by  envy,  was  infallible ; 
which  Dionysius  believed,  and  continued  to  compose  tragedies 
without  being  disheartened.2 

Amidst  such  malicious  jests,  circulated  by  witty  men  at  the 
expense'of  the  princely  poet,  we  may  trace  some  im- 
portant  matter  of  fact  Perhaps  in  the  year  388  B  a, 

tut  certail3ly  m  tne  vear  384  Ba  (koth  of  them 
after  the  Olympic  years),  Dionysius  sent  tragedies  to  be  recited 
AiSSiadas.  an<^  chariots  to  run,  before  the  crowd  assembled  in 
sendgyams  festal  at  Olympia.  The  year  387  B  c.  was  a  memor- 
tnithera  able  year  both  in  Central  Greece  and  in  Sicily  In 
legation—  the  former,  it  was  signalized  by  the  momentous  peace 
cifanotsto  °^  -^talkidas,  w^ich  terminated  a  general  war  of 
ran— and  eight  years'  standing;  in  the  latter,  it  marked  the 
compost  close  °*  the  Italian  campaign  of  Dionysius,  with  the 
tionstobe  defeat  and  humiliation  of  Krot6n  and  the  other 

Italiot  Greeks,  and  subversions  of  three  Grecian 
cities— Hipponium,  Kauloma,  and  Rhegium— the  fate  of  the 
Khegines  having  been  characterized  by  incidents  most  pathetic 
and  impressive.  The  first  Olympic  festival  which  occuried  after 

i  See  a  different  version  of   the   De  Fortun  Alexand.  Magni,  p  334  0. 
story  about  Philoxenus  IB  Plutarch,       *  Dioddr  aav.  109 ;  xv.  6 
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387  B.C.  was  accordingly  a  distinguished  epoch.  The  two 
festivals  immediately  piecedmg  (those  of  392  B  c  and  388  B  c  \ 
having  heen  celebrated  in  the  midst  of  a  general  war,  had  not 
been  visited  by  a  large  propoition  of  the  Hellenic  body ,  so  that 
the  next  ensuing  festival,  the  99th  Olympiad  in  384  B  c.,  was 
stamped  with  a  peculiar  character  (like  tho  90th  Olympiad l  in  420 
B  c.)  as  bringing  together  in  religions  fiatermty  those  who  had 
long  been  separated.-1  To  every  ambitions  Gieek  (as  to  Alki- 
biadgs  in  420  B  c )  it  was  an,  object  of  unusual  ambition  to  make 
individual  figure  at  such  a  festival.  To  Dionysius,  the  tempta- 
tion was  pecuhaily  seductive,  since  he  was  triumphant  over  all 
neighbouring  enemies — at  the  pinnacle  of  his  powei — and  disen- 
gaged from  all  war  requmng  his  own  personal  command 
Accordingly  he  sent  thither  his  Theory,  or  solemn,  legation  for 
sacrifice,  decked  in  the  nchest  garments,  furnished  with  abundant 
gold  and  silver  plate,  and  provided  with  splendid  tents  to  serve 
for  their  lodging  on  the  sacred  ground  of  Olympia.  He  fuither 
sent  several  clianots-and-four  to  contend  in  the  regular  chariot 
races ;  and  lastly,  he  also  sent  reciters  and  chonsts,  skilful  as 
well  as  highly  trained,  to  exhibit  his  own  poetical  compositions 
before  such  as  were  willing  to  hear  them.  We  must  remember 
that  poetical  recitation  was  not  included  in  the  formal  pro- 
gramme of  the  festival. 

All  this  prodigious  outfit,  under  the  superintendence  of  Thea- 
ridSs,  brother  of  Dionysius,  was  exhibited  with  daz- 
zling  effect  before  the  Olympic  crowd.  No  name  stood  the  o?owd 
so  prominently  and  ostentatiously  before  them  as  that  j estivai-- 
of  the  despot  of  Syracuse.    Every  man,  even  from  the  Dikon  of 
most  distant  regions  of  Greece,  was  stimulated  to  in-     aulou  a 
quire  into  his  past  exploits  and  character.    There  were  probably 
many  persons  present  peculiarly  forward  in  answering  such 
inquiries — the  numerous  sufferers,  from  Italian  and  Sicilian 
Greece,  whom  his  conquests  had  tin  own  into  exile  ;  and  their 
answers  would  be  of  a  nature  to  raise  the  strongest  antipathy 
against  Dionysius.     Besides  the  numerous  depopulations  and 

1  See  chap,  lv.  of  this  History.  and    sentiment    of   the    Greeks   in 

2  See  above,  in  this  woik,  chap  Peloponnesus  and  Asia     I  am  now 
Ixxvii     I  have  already  noticed  tile  obliged  to  notice  it  again,  in  leference 
peculiarity  of  this  Olympic  festival  of  to  the  Greeks  of  Sfoily  and  Italy— 
884  B  c  ,  in  reference  to  the  position  especially  to  Dionysius. 
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mutations  of  inhabitants  which  he  had  occasioned  in  Sicily,  we 
have  already  seen,  that  he  had,  within  the  last  three  years,  extin- 
guished three  free  Grecian  communities — Rhegium,  Kaulonia, 
Hipponium — transporting  all  the  inhabitants  oi  the  two  latter  to 
Syracuse.  In  the  case  ot  Kaulonia,  an  accidental  circumstance 
occurred  to  impress  its  recent  extinction  vividly  upon  the  spec- 
tators The  runner  who  gained  the  great  prize  in  the  stadium, 
in  384  B  c ,  was  Dikon,  a  native  of  Kaulonia.  He  was  a  man  pre- 
eminently swift  of  foot,  celebrated  as  having  gained  previous 
victories  in  the  stadium,  and  always  proclaimed  (pursuant  to 
custom)  along  with  the  title  of  his  native  city — "Dikon  the 
Kaulomate  ",  To  hear  this  well-known  runner  now  proclaimed  as 
"  Dikon  the  Syiacusan," x  gave  painful  publicity  to  the  fact,  that 
the  free  community  of  Kaulonia  no  longer  existed,  and  to  the 
absorptions  of  Grecian  freedom  effected  by  Dionysius. 

In  following  the  history  of  affairs  in  Central  Greece,  I  have 
Harangue  already  dwelt  upon  the  strong  sentiment  excited 
the'SsSrai  amoilg  Grecian  patriots  hy  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
against  wherein  Sparta  made  herself  the  ostentatious  cham- 

Dionysius,         .  •,       «  *     -n  i.  111 

m  reference  pion  and  enforcer  of  a  Persian  rescript,  purchased  by 

ti°cai  stated  surrendeiing  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the  Great  King. 
It  was  natural  that  this  emotion  should  manifest  itself 
at  the  next  ensuing  Olympic  festival  in  384  B.C, 
wherein  not  only  Spartans,  Athenians,  Thebans,  and 
Corinthians,  but  also  Asiatic  and  Sicilian  Greeks, 


the  Grecian 
world,  and 
the  suffer- 
ings of  the 
enslaved 
Sicilians. 


1  Diod6r  xv  14  imp*  5*  'HAeiW 
OAvju.7nas  *?xflyl  evvevTfiKoa-Tf)  ivvdrti  (B  C. 
384),  K00'  t)v  evLKa.  <rrd.Si.ov  Awcwv  2vpa- 
«0v<nos 

Pausamas,  vi  8,  5  AI'KCOV  a*  o  KoA- 
AtjujSpOTou  irevre  fj.ev  flvBol  Sp6fJMv  viieas, 
Tpets  Se  ai/etAero  'lafi/jLiwv,  recro-apa?  S« 
<v  Neju-ea,  Kac  'OAvjuTricucas  (J.LOV  p.kv  ev 
iraic-l,  Sv'o  £jl  aAAa?  &v8p£>v  >  /cal  ot  «ai 
AvSpia-vrts  ttrot  rats  vtieaty  «i<rlv  iv 
'OAvjUTTt'^  TracSl  jm«i/  Sij  ovn  aurw  K  a  w- 
AwvtaTTJ,  ^  K  a  0  a  TT  e  p  ^/e  Kal  %  v> 
v TT TJ p ^ e v  av<tyopev07)vat*  TO  Se 
ctTro  rovrov  SvpaKovtrtov  avrbv 
avT/yopev  o*«  v  en-t  xpi7jua,<rt 

Pausanias  here  states  that  Dikon 
received  a  bribe  to  permit  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  as  a  Syracusan,  and  not 
as  a  Kaulomate  Such  corruption 
did  occasionally  take  place  (compaie 
another  case  of  similar  bribery,  at- 


tempted by  Syracusan  envoys,  Pausan. 
VL  2,  4),  prompted  by  the  vanity  of 
the  Grecian  cities  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  celebrity  ot  a  dis- 
tinguished victor  at  Olympia  But  m 
this  instance  the  blame  imputed  to 
Bifeon  is  more  than  he  deserves. 
Kaulonia  had  been  already  depopu- 
lated and  incorporated  with  Lokri, 
the  inhabitants  being  taken  away  to 
Syracuse  and  made  Syracusan  citizens 
(Dioddr  xiv  10(>)  Dikon  theiefore 
could  not  have  been  proclaimed  a 
Kaulomate,  even  had  he  desired  it— 
•when  the  city  of  Kaulonia  no  longer 
existed  The  city  was  indeed  after- 
wards re-established ,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance doubtless  contributed  to 
mislead  Pausanias,  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of  its 
temporary  subversion  by  Dionysius. 
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were  reunited  after  a  long  separation.  The  emotion  found 
an  eloquent  spokesman  in  the  orator  Lysias.  Descended  from 
Syracnsan  ancestors,  and  once  a  citizen  of  Thuru,1  Lysias  had 
peculiar  grounds  for  sympathy  with  the  Sicilian  and  Italian 
Greeks.  He  delivered  a  public  harangue  upon  the  actual  state 
of  political  affairs,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  mournful  present 
and  upon  the  serious  dangers  of  the  future.  "  The  Grecian  world 
(he  said)  is  burning  away  at  both  extremities.  Our  eastern 
brethren  have  passed  into  slavery  under  the  Great  King,  our 
western  under  the  despotism  of  Dionysius.2  These  two  are  the 
great  potentates,  both  in  naval  force  and  in  money,  the  real  in- 
struments of  dominion  3  if  both  of  them  combine,  they  will 
extinguish  what  remains  of  freedom  in  Greece.  They  have  been 
allowed  to  consummate  all  this  ruin  unopposed,  because  of  the 
past  dissensions  among  the  leading  Grecian  cities ;  but  it  is  now 
high  time  that  these  cities  should  unite  cordially  to  oppose  further 
rum.  How  can  Sparta,  our  legitimate  president,  sit  still  while 
the  Hellenic  world  is  on  fire  and  consuming  ?  The  misfortunes 
of  our  ruined  brethren  ought  to  be  to  us  as  our  own.  Let  us  not 
lie  idle,  waiting  until  Artaxerx£s  and  Dionysius  attack  us  with 
their  united  force :  let  us  check  their  insolence  at  once,  while 
it  is  yet  in  our  power  "  * 

Unfortunately  we  possess  but  a  scanty  fragment  of  this  em- 
phatic harangue  (a  panegyrical  harangue,  in  the  ancient  sense  of 
the  word)  delivered  at  Olympia  by  Lysias.  But  we  see  the 
alarming  picture  of  the  time  which  he  laboured  to  impress . 
Hellas  already  enslaved,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  by  the 
two  greatest  potentates  of  the  age  *— -ArtaxerxSs  and  Dionysius — 

1  Dionys    Hal    Judic    de  Lysia,  p.  ITOT«  yv&ufi    xp<t>/iei/ot,   Kau>fi.4v^v    ryv 

452.  Beisk  'EAAooa  ireptopwmv,  •ftycp.oves  bvres  riav 

-  Lysias,  Fragm  Orat  S3,  ap  Dionys  'EAAijwov,  ov/e  <x£t*(o?,  &c 
Hal  p  521     opuv  OVTWS  ouc7xpu9  &<-a**t*         Ov  yap  AAAorpta?  Stl  rd?  TOJV  a7roAa>- 

Itevyv^v  'EAAaSa,  xai  rroAAa  fttv  airifr  A<5-r<*>v  cruju(£opa$  vopifav,  clAA'  pt«etas 

ovra  viro  rij3  j8ap/3ap<y,  iroAAas  5e  woAecff  ov8*   av«ju,eti'ai,  <a>s  av  eir*   av- 

vffb  TVpdvvuv  avo.ffra.TOvy  yeye»n7/jiei/os  TOUS    TJJA&S   ai    ivvafiets 


5i  iroAAas  points  of  what  remains  out  of  tins 

avrbff  Ke/eTTjrat,  iroAAos  5S  6  -nfpavvos  r^s  discourse  of  Lysias,  without  confining 

SuteAtas  myself  to  the  words 

*  Lysias,  Orat  Frag  I  c.    $«//«££«        8JDwd6r   xv    23      ol  /Ae'ytorot  rS>v 

Si  AMuSainovtow  vdvrwv  /ytoAierra,  rti/t  r6r*  SwourrStv,  &C. 
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and  now  threatened  in  her  centre  "by  their  combined  efforts.  To 
Hatred  of  ^  ^e  ^  probability  °f  so  gloomy  an  anticipation, 
the  past,  we  must  recollect  that  only  in  the  preceding  year, 
the  tutor?  Dionysius,  already  master  of  Sicily  and  of  a  consider- 
Dionysras0£  a^e  fractlon  of  Mhan  Greece,  had  stretched  his  naval 
130th  preva-  force  across  to  Hlyna,  armed  a  host  of  Illynan  bar- 
lent  barians,  and  sent  them  southward  under  Alketas 

against  the  Molossians,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  proceeding 
farther  and  pillaging  the  Delphian  temple.  The  Lacedaemonians 
had  been  obliged  to  send  a  force  to  arrest  their  progress.1  No 
wonder  then  that  Lysias  should  depict  the  despot  of  Syracuse  as 
meditating  ulterior  projects  against  Central  Greece ;  and  as  an 
object  not  only  of  hatred  for  what  he  had  done,  but  of  terror  for 
what  he  was  about  to  do,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  great 
enemy  from  the  east.2 

Of  these  two  enemies,  one  (the  Persian  king)  was  out  of  reach. 
Lysias  But  the  second— Dionysius— though  not  present  in 
hearers  to8  Persoja>  stoo<*  ^ort^  ^J  n*s  envoys  and  appurtenances 
destroy  the  conspicuous  even  to  ostentation,  beyond  any  man  on 
the  ground.  His  The6ry,  or  solemn  legation,  outshone 
ever7  other  by  the  splendour  of  its  tents  and  decora- 
tions  ;  his  chariots  to  run  in  the  races  were  magm- 
ncent ;  his  horses  were  of  rare  excellence,  bred  from 
Dionysms  ^e  Venetian  stock,  imported  out  of  the  innermost 
depths  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf;3  his  poems,  recited  by  the  best 
artists  in  Greece,  solicited  applause— by  excellent  delivery  and 
fine  chonc  equipments,  if  not  by  superior  intrinsic  ment  Now 
the  antipathy  against  Dionysius  was  not  only  aggravated  by  all 
this  display,  contrasted  with  the  wretchedness  of  impoverished 

1  Dioddr  XV  18  vatv  ev  TOI?  jmeyterrois  iavStfw9  evrtv 

2  Isokvates  holds  similar  language,  Isokrates  had  addressed  a  letter  to 
both  about  the  destructive  conquests  of  the  elder  Dionysius    He  alludes  briefly 
Djonysius  and  the  past  sufferings  and  to   it  in   his   Orat     ad   Phihppum 
present  danger  of  Hellas,  in  his  Orat  (Orat.  v  s  93),  in  terms  which  appear 
iv   (Panegyric),  composed  about  880  to  indicate  that  it  was  bold  and  plain 
B  c ,  and  (probably  enough)  read  at  spoken  (dpatrvrepov  rw  aAAwi')    The 
the  Olympic   festival  of   that   year  first  letter,  among  the  ten  ascribed  to 
(s  197)     t«rws  5'  a.v  /eat  -njs  ew$  ev?}-  Isokrat&s,  purports  to  be  a  letter  to 
0«t'aff7roAXolKaTay«\a<r€tav,el$verTuj(t«  Dionysius,  but  it  seems  rather  (to 
av8p«i/  oSvpoijujv  ew  TOIOUTOI?  Kcupots,  judge  by  the  last  words)  to  be  the 
*v   ols  'iToAta   /*€v    avaoraros   yeyove,  preface  of   a  letter  about  to  follow, 
2cKe\ia  8«  *caTaSeSoi5\wTat  (compaie  s  Nothing  distinct  can  be  made  out  from 
145),  rocravrai  £i  TroAet-s  rots  j3apj3dpois  it  as  it  now  stands 

-tfcMoiTcu,  TO.  £e  Aotnu  /AC'PT)  r&v  'EAATj-        3  Strabo,  v.  p.  212. 
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it  will  appear  that  the  mere  manifestation  of  so  violent  an  anti 
Intense         Pa^y,  even  though  restrained  from  breaking  out  int> 
explosion      act,  would  be  sufficiently  galling  to  the  Syracuse 
1  envoys.    Biit  the  case  would  be  far  worse,  when  tb 
nsus      Poem8  °f  Dionysius  came  to  be  recited.    These  wer< 
recited  a?      volunteer  manifestations,  delivered  (like  the  harangu< 
tosSSia~~     °f  kysias)  before  such  persons  as  chose  to  come  an< 
leaped         hear  ,  not  comprised  in  the  regular  solemnity,  no 
name  and      therefore  under  any  peculiar  protection  by  the  Eleiai 
person         authorities     Dionysius  stood  forward  of  his  own  ac 
cord  to  put  himself  upon  his  trial  as  a  poet  before  the  auditors 
Here  therefore  the  antipathy  against  the   despot  might   b< 
manifested  by  the  most  unreserved  explosions.    And  when  w< 
are  told  that  the  badness  of  the  poems 1  caused  them  to  be  receivec 
with  opprobrious  ridicule,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  th< 
recitation,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  hatred  intended  for  the  persoi 
of  Dionysius  was  discharged  upon  his  verses.     Of  course  th< 
hissers  and  hooters  would  make  it  clearly  understood  what  thej 
really  meant,  and  would  indulge  in  the  full  licence  of  heaping 
curses  upon  his  name  and  acts.    Neither  the  best  reciters  oj 
Greece,  nor  the  best  poems  even  of  SophokMs  or  Pindar,  coulo 
have  any  chance  against  such  predetermined  antipathy.    And  the 
whole  scene  would  end  in  the   keenest  disappointment  and 
hmniliation,  inflicted  upon  the  Syracusan  envoys  as  well  as  upon 
the  actors ;  being  the  only  channel  through  which  retributive 
chastisement  of  Hellas  could  be  made  to  reach  the  author. 
Excessive      ^nougn  not  present  in  person  at  Olympia,  the  despot 
gnef,  wrath,  felt  the  chastisement  in  his  inmost  soul    The  mere 
$DS§SS  narrative  of  what  had  passed  plunged  him  into  an 

°?^earing     agony  of  sorrow,  which  for  some  time  seemed  to  grow 
oftniamani"  ,,        ,  ,  i     .  i       ,1     -t 

festation       worse  by  brooding  on  the  scene,  and  at  length  drove 

^SSroBp?   hlm  nearlF  mad'     Ee  was  snutten  ^^  atoleraUfi 

dons  and      consciousness  of  the  profound  hatred  borne  towards 

him,  even  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  distant 

and  independent  Hellenic  world.    He  fancied  that  this  hatred 

was  shared  by  all  around  him,  and  suspected  every  one  as 

plotting  against  his  life.    To  such  an  excess  of  cruelty  did  this 

morbid  excitement  carry  him,  that  he  seized  several  of  his  bes* 

iDioddr.xiv.109. 
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friends,  under  false  accusations,  or  smmises,  and  caused  them  to 
be  slain *  Even  his  brother  Leptmfis,  and  his  ancient  partisan, 
Philistus,  men  who  had  devoted  their  lives  first  to  his  exaltation, 
andafterwards  to  his  service,  did  not  escape.  Having  given  umbrage 
to  him  by  an  intermarriage  between  their  families  made  without 
his  privity,  both  were  banished  from  Syracuse,  and  retired  to 
Thurii  in  Italy,  where  they  received  that  shelter  and  welcome 
which  Leptm&s  had  peculiarly  merited  by  his  conduct  in  the 
Lucaman  war.  The  exile  of  Leptines  did  not  last  longer  than 
(apparently)  about  a  year,  after  which  Dionysms  relented, 
recalled  him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  But 
Philistus  remained  in  banishment  more  than  sixteen  years  :  not 
returning  to  Syracuse  until  after  the  death  of  Dionysius  the 
elder,  and  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the  younger  2 

Such  was  the  memorable  scene  at  the  Olympic  festival  of  384 
B.C.,  together  with  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Diony-  Marked  and 
sius.  Diod6rus,  while  noticing  all  the  facts,  has  cast  JjgJSter 
an  air  of  ridicule  over  them  by  recognizing  nothing  themani- 
except  the  vexation  of  Dionysius,  at  the  ill  success  of 
Ms  poem,  as  the  cause  of  his  mental  suffering ;  and  by 

1  Dfod6r  xv  7   6  fa  Atow'o-to;,  ojcoij*   Nepos  also,  Dion  c  8)  that  Philistus 
0-09  ri]v  ruv  iroii)M.aT«v  *aTo$p6in]<riv,    did  not  return  until  after  the  death  of 

ivtirccrtv  ciff  virepjSoA.t)?  AV'TTT)?.      aei  &  the  elder  DionyslttS,  while   DlOd6rU3 

/xa\XovToviraffovs«irtTa<rivXoj*3ttvovros,  States     his    return    conjointly    With 

navuo&w  Sia0e<ri$  KaTco-ye  r^v  ^vxhv  that  of  Leptmfis— not  indicating  any 

avTov,Kal4>eove~(.va.vTy$a.ffKuva.Tra.vTas)  difference  of  time.     Here  I  follow 

rov?  $tAov«  virvirrcvw  <i?  ijrij3ovA.«tfov-  Plutarch's  statement   as   the   more 

T»S     ical   irepas,  «rt  roaovro    7rpo^\0e  probable 

AvTnj*  xat  irapcucoirijs,  wore  TWV  ^t'Xwv       There  is  however  one  point  which  is 

n-oAAovs  M«V  em  \Jr«vfi«W  atrtois  aveXeZv,  perplexing    Plutai  ch  (Timoleon,  c.  15) 

OVK  oXiyow  &  Kal  «^iryo5«vo-ei"  iv  ot?  animadverts  upon  a  passage  in  the 

\v  &\t<rrott  KM  Acim?)]?  6  o$eA^o«,  history  of  Philistns,  wherein  that  his- 

&cu  torian  had  dwelt  with  a  pathos  which 

2  For    the    banishment  and    the  Plutarch  thinks  childish  and  excessive, 
return    of   Phihstus    and   Leptines,  upon  the  melancholy  condition  of  the 
compare  Dioddr  xv  7,  and  Plutarch,  daughters  of  Leptones,   "  who   had 
Dion  c.  11    Probably  it  was  on  this  fallen  from  the  splendour  of  a  court 
occasion  that  Polyxenus,  the  brother*  into  a  poor  and  mean  condition".  How 
in-law  of  Dionysius,  took  flight  as  is  this  reconcilable  with  the   fact 
the  only  means  of  preserving  his  life  stated  by  Diodftrus,  that  Leptmes  was 
(Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  21).  recalled  from  exile  by  Dionysius  after 

Plutarch  mentions  the  incident  a  short  time,  taken  into  favour  again, 
which  offended  Dionysius  and  caused  and  invested  with  command  at  the 
both  Philistus  and  Leptines  to  be  battle  of  Kronium.  where  he  was  slain? 
banished  DIoddrus  does  not  notice  It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  incident,  yet  it  is  not  irreconcil-  Philistus  could  have  insisted  with  so 
able  with  his  narrative.  Plutarch  much  sympathy  upon  the  privations 
does  not  mention  the  banishment  of  endured  by  the  daughters  of  Leptines, 
Leptines,  but  only  that  of  Philistus.  if  the  exile  of  the  father  had  lasted 

On  the  other  hand,  he  affiims  (and  only  a  short  time 

90 
— o 
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referring  to  the  years  388  B.C.  and  386  B.C.  that  which  properly 
belongs  to  384  B.C.1  Now  it  is  improbable,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  poem  of  Dionysius — himself  a  man  of  ability  and  having 

i  In  a  former  chapter  of  this  Olympic  yeai  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
History  (ch  Ixxvii ),  I  have  already  ceedmgs  described  by  Dioddrus  in 
shown  grounds,  derived  from  the  xv  6,  7,  all  done  by  Dionysius  after 
circumstances  of  Central  Greece  and  his  hands  were  free  from  war,  must 
Persia,  for  referring  the  discourse  of  be  transferred  to  the  next  Olympic 
Lysias,  just  noticed,  to  Olympiad  99,  or  year,  884  BC  The  year  in  which 
384  B.c  I  here  add  certain  additional  Dionysius  was  so  deeply  stung  by  the 
reasons,  derived  from  what  is  said  events  of  Olympia  must  therefore 
about  Dionysius,  towaids  the  same  have  been  384  EC.,  or  Olympiad  99 
conclusion  (relating  to  888  B  c  ) 

In  33v    109,   Dioddrus   describes       2  Compare  Dioddr  xiv  109  with  xv 

the  events  of  388  B.c ,  the  year  of  7      In  the  first  passage,  Dionysius 

Olympiad  08,  during  which  Dionysius  is  represented  as  making  the  most 

was  still  engaged  in  war  in  Italy,  prodigious  efforts  to  display  himself 

besieging  Rhegium      He   says  that  at   Olympia  in  every  way,  by  fine 

Dionysius  made  unparalleled  efforts  to  tents,  chariots,  poems,  <fcc—  and  also 

send  a  great  display  to  this  festival  •  as  having  undergone  the  signal  insult 

a  splendid  legation  with  nchly  deco-  from  the  orator  Lysias,  with  the  most 

rated  tents,  several  fine  chanots-and-  disgraceful  failure  in  every  way.    Yet 

four,  and  poems  to  be  recited  by  the  all  this  he  is  described  to  have  borne 

best  actors.   He  states  that  Lysias  the  with    tolerable    equanimity,    being 

orator  delivered  a  strong  invective  soothed  by  his  flatterers    But,  in  xv 

against  him,  exciting  those  who  heard  7  (relating  to  886  B  c ,  or  more  probably 

it  to  exclude  the  Syracusan  despot  to  384  BC),  he  is  represented  as  having 

from  sacrificing,  and  to  plunder  the  merely  failed  in  respect  to  the  effect  of 

rich  tents    He  then  details  how  the  his  poems,  nothing  whatever  being 

purposes  of  Dionysius  failed  miserably  said  about  display  of  any  other  kind, 

on  every  point .  the  fine  tents  were  nor  about  any  harangue  from  Lysias, 

assailed,  the  chariots  all  ran  wrong,  or  nor  insult  to  the  envoys  or  the  tents 

were  broken,  the  poems  were  hissed,  Yet  the  simple  repulse  of  the  poems 

the  ships  returning  to  Syracuse  were  is  on  this  occasion  affirmed  to  have 

wrecked,  <fec     Yet  in  spite  of  this  thrown  Dionysius  into  a  paroxysm  of 

accumulation  of  misfortunes  (he  tells  sorrow  and  madness, 
us),  Dionysius  was  completely  soothed       Now  if   the  great  and   insulting 

by  his  flatterers  (who  told  him  that  such  treatment,  which  Dioddms  refers  to 

envy  always  followed  upon  greatness),  388  B  c ,  could  be  borne  patiently  by 

and  did  not  desist  from  poetical  efforts.  Dionysius,  how  are  we  to  oelieve  that 

Again,  in  xv  6, 7,  Diod&rus  describes  he  was  driven  mad  by  the  far  less 

the  events  of  386  B  c    Here  he  again  striking  failure  in  884  B  c  ?   Surely  it 

tells  us  that  Dionysius,  persevenng  in  stands   to  reason  that   the  violent 

his  poetical   occupations,   composed  invective  of  Lysias  and  the  profound 

verses  which  were  very  indifferent—  humiliation  of  Dionysius  are  parts  of 

that  he  was  angry  with  and  punished  one  and  the  same  Olympic  phsenome- 

Philoxenus  and  others  who  criticized  non,   the  former  as  cause,  or  an 

them  freely— that  he  sent  some  of  essential  part  of  the  cause—the  latter 

these  compositions  to  be  recited  at  as  effect     The  facts  will  then  read 

the  Olympic  festival,  with  the  best  consistently  and  in  proper  harmony 

actors  and  reciters— that  the  poems,  in  As  they  now  appear  in   Dioddrus. 

spite  of  these  advantages,  were  despised  there  is  no  rational  explanation  of 

and  derided  by  the  Olympic  audience  the  terrible   suffering  of   Dionysius 

—that  Dionysius  was  distressed  by  this  described  in  xv.  7,  it  appears  like  a 

repulse,  even  to  anguish  and  madness,  comic  exaggeration  of  reality 
and  to   the   various  seventies   and       3    Again,   the   prodigious   efforts 

cruelties  against  his   friends  which  and  outlay,  which  Diodorus  affirms 

have  been  already  mentioned  in  my  Diouysms  to  have  made  in  388  B  c.  for 

text.  display  at  the  Olympic  games,  come 

Now  upon  this  we  must  remark  —  -just  at  the  tune  when  Dionysius,  being 

1    The  year  386   B.c    is   not  an  in  the  middle  of  his  Italian  wai,  could 
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every  opportunity  of  profiting1  by  good  critics  wliom  lie  had 
purposely  assembled  around  him— should  have  been,  so  ridicu- 
lously bad  as  to  disgust  an  impartial  audience ;  nest,  it  is  still 
more  improbable  that  a  simple  poetical  failure,  though  doubtless 
mortifying  to  him,  should  work  with  such  fearful  effect  as  to 
plunge  him  into  anguish  and  madness  To  unnerve  thus 
violently  a  person  like  Dionysius — deeply  stained  with  the  great 
crimes  of  unscrupulous  ambition,  but  remarkably  exempt  from 
infirmities— some  more  powerful  cause  is  required ;  and  that  cause 
stands  out  conspicuously  when  we  conceive  the  full  circumstances 
of  the  Olympic  festival  of  384  B  c  He  had  accumulated  for  this 
occasion  all  the  means  of  showing  himself  off,  like  Krcesus  in  his 
interview  with  Solon,  as  the  most  prospeious  and  powerful  man 
in  the  Hellenic  world 2 — means  beyond  the  reach  of  any  contem- 
porary, and  surpassing  even  Hiero  or  Thero  of  former  days,  whose 
praises  in  the  odes  of  Pindar  he  probably  had  in  Ins  mind  He* 
counted,  probably  with  good  reason,  that  his  splendid  legation, 
chariots,  and  outfit  of  acting  and  recitation  for  the  poems  would 
surpass  everything  else  seen  on  the  holy  plain ;  and  he  fully 
expected  such  reward  as  the  public  were  always  glad  to  bestow  on 
rich  men  who  exhausted  their  purses  in  the  recognized  vein  of 
Hellenic  pious  ostentation.  In  this  high-wrought  state  of 
expectation,  what  does  Dionysius  hear,  by  his  messengers 
returning  from  the  festival  ?  That  their  mission  had  proved  a 
total  failure,  and  even  worse  than  a  failure ,  that  the  display  had 
called  forth  none  of  the  usual  admiration,  not  because  there  were 


hardly  have  had   either   leisure  or  Dionysius  of  Hahk&rnassus,  to  whom 

funds  to  devote  so  much  to  the  other  we  owe  the  citation  from  the  oration  of 

purpose ,  whereas  at  the  next  Olympic  Lysias,  does  not  specify  to  which  of  the 

festival,  or  884  B  C ,  he  was  free  from  Olympiads  it  belongs 

war,  and  had  nothing  to  divert  him  1  Diodor   xv.  7     Sib  K<U  vci^ara, 

from  preparing  with  great  efforts  all  vpa^eiv  vTrecmJcraro  JU.CT&  iroAAfc  erjrov 

the  means  of  Olympic  success.  ft]?,  KOL  rail?  iv  TOV'TCH?  5<5£oi>  e"xovTas 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  facts  fwTeir«fyi7rero,  K<U  irportjUAap  avrotis  cruv- 

which  Dioddrus  has  stated  are  nearly  fit*rpi/3«,  K<U  ruv  irotifjudrwv  i  ar  i  <r- 

all  correct,  but  that  he  has  misdated  rara?  *al  $topd<o<ra$  «tx«v. 

them,  referring  to  388  B  c ,  or  Olymp  The  Syracusan  historian  Athanis 

98,  what  properly  belongs  to  Wi  B  c ,  (or  Athenis)  had  noticed  some  peculiar 

or  Olymp,  99    Very  possibly  Dionysius  phrases  which  appeared  in  the  verses 

may  have  sent  one  or  more  chariots  of  Dionysius  *  see  Athenaeum  jii    p 

to  run  in  the   former   of   the  two  98 

Olympiads,  but  his   signal   efforts,  2 Thucyd. vi,  16    otyap*EAA.7|m  *<al 

with   his  insulting    failure,   brought  v*r£p  dvVa/mtv  peigu  ^wv  njv  Tr6Xtv  Iv6- 

about  partly  by  Lysias,  belong  to  the  fuarw,  nS  l/x$  &ia.irpeirtl  TV}«  ' 

lattei                                  *  &eo)p£i(speeSiofAlkibiades) 
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rivals  on  the  ground  equal  or  superior,  but  simply  because  it  came 
from  him, ;  that  its  very  magnificence  bad  operated  to  render  the 
explosion  of  antipathy  against  him  louder  and  more  violent ;  that 
his  tents  in  the  sacred  ground  had  been  actually  assailed,  and  that 
access  to  sacrifice,  as  well  as  to  the  matches,  had  been  secured  to 
him.  only  by  the  interposition  of  authority.  We  learn  indeed 
that  his  chariots  failed  in  the  field  by  unlucky  accidents  ;  but  in 
the  existing  temper  of  the  crowd  these  very  accidents  would  be 
seized  as  occasions  for  derisory  cheering  against  him.  To  this 
we  must  add  explosions  of  hatred,  yet  more  furious,  elicited  by 
his  poems,  putting  the  reciters  to  utter  shame.  At  the  moment 
when  Dionysius  expected  to  hear  the  account  of  an  unparalleled 
tnumph,  he  is  thus  informed,  not  merely  of  disappointment,  but 
of  insults  to  himself,  direct  and  personal,  the  most  poignant  ever 
offered  by  Greeks  to  a  Greek,  amidst  the  holiest  and  most  fre- 
quented ceremony  of  the  Hellenic  world.1  Never  in  any  other 
case  do  we  read  of  pnblic  antipathy  against  an  individual  being 
carried  to  the  pitch  of  desecrating  by  violence  the  majesty  of  the 
Olympic  festival 

Here  then  were  the  real  and  sufficient  causes— not  the  mere 
ill-success  of  his  poem — which  penetrated  the  soul  of  Dionysius,, 
driving  him  into  anguish  and  temporary  madness.  Though  he 
had  silenced  the  Vox  Populi  at  Syracuse,  not  all  his  merce- 
naries, ships,  and  forts  in  Ortygia  could  save  him  from  feeling  its 
force,  when  thus  emphatically  poured  forth  against  him  by  the 
free-spoken  crowd  at  Olympia. 

It  was  apparently  shortly  after  the  peace  of  387  B.C.  that 
Dionysius  received  at  Syracuse  the  visit  of  the  philosopher  Plato  * 

3-See  a  sinking   passage  in   the       2  There   are   different   statements 

discourse  called  Archidamus  (Or  vi  s  about   the   precise   year   in    which 

Ul,  112)  of  IsokratSs,  in  which  the  Plato  was  born    see  DiogenSs  Laert 

Spartans  are  made  to  feel  keenly  their  iiu    1—6.     The    accounts   fluctuate- 

altered  position  after  the  defeat  of  between  429  and  428  B  a ,  and  Hermo- 

Leuktra ,  especially  the  insupportable  dorus  (ap  Diog  L.  id  6)  appears  to 

pain   of    encountering,    when    they  have  put  it  in  427  B  c.    see  Corsim, 

attended  the  Olympic  festivals,  slights  fast.  Attic,  in  p  280 ;  Ast,  Platon's- 

or  disparagement  from  the  spectators,  Leben,  p.  14 

embittered  by  open  taunts  from  the       Plato  (EpistoL  vri.  p    324)  states 

re-established  Messenians— instead  of  himself  to  have  been  about  (<ry«&6v\ 

the  honour  and  reverence  which  they  forty  fears  of  age  when  he  visited 

had  become  accustomed  to  expect  Sicily  for  the  first  time    If  we  accept 

This  may  help  us  to  form  some  as  the  date  of  his  birth  428  B  c ,  he- 
estimate  of  the  painful  sentiment  of  would  be  forty  years  of  age  in  388  B  C. 
Dionysius,  when  his  envoys  returned       It    seems    improbable    that    the 
f rom  the  Olympic  festival  of  884  B.C  conversation    of    Plato    with    Dion 
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The  latter— having  come  to  Sicily  on  a  voyage  of  inquiry  and 
curiosity, — especially  to  see  Mount  JStna— was  intro- 
duced "by  his  friends  the  plnlosophers  of  Tarentum 
to  Dion,  then  a  young  man,  resident  at  Syracuse, 
and  brother  of  Anstomache*,  the  wife  of  Dionysius.  Dionysms— 
Of  Plato  and  Dion  I  shall  speak  more  elsewhere :  J?£*b5te- 
here  I  notice  the  philosopher  only  as  illustrating 
the  history  and  character  of  Dionysius  Dion, 
having  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  conversation  of  Plato, 
prevailed  upon  Dionysius  to  invite  and  talk  with  him  also.  Plato 
discoursed  eloquently  upon  justice  and  virtue,  enforcing  his 
doctrine  that  wicked  men  were  inevitably  miserable— that  true 
happiness  belonged  only  to  the  virtuous— and  that  despots  could 
not  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  courage.1  This  meagre  abstract 
does  not  at  all  enable  us  to  follow  the  philosopher's  argument 
But  it  is  plain  that  he  set  forth  his  general  views  on  social  and 
political  subjects  with  as  much  freedom  and  dignity  of  speech 
before  Dionysius  as  before  any  simple  citizen ;  and  we  are  further 
told  that  the  bystanders  were  greatly  captivated  by  his  manner 
and  language  Not  so  the  despot  himself.  After  one  or  two 
repetitions  of  the  like  discourse,  he  became  not  merely  averse  to 
the  doctrine,  but  hostile  to  the  person,  of  Plato.  According  to 
the  statement  of  Diod6rus,  he  caused  the  philosopher  to  be  seized, 
taken  down  t*  the  Syracusan  slave-market,  and  there  put  up  for 
sale  as  a  slave  at  the  price  of  20  minse,  which  his  friends  sub- 
scribed to  pay,  and  thus  released  him.  According  to  Plutarch, 
Plato  himself  was  anxious  to  depart,  and  was  put  by  Dion  aboard 
a  trireme  which  was  about  to  convey  home  the  Lacedaemonian 
envoy  Pollis  But  Dionysius  secretly  entreated  Pollis  to  cause 
him  to  be  slam  on  the  voyage— or  at  least  to  sell  him  as  a  slave. 
Plato  was  accordingly  landed  at  JSgina,  and  there  sold.  He  was 
purchased  or  re-purchased,  by  Annikeris  of  Kyr£n§,  and  sent 

at   Syracuse  (which  was   continued  And  the  expression  of  Plato  (given 

sufficiently  long  to  exercise  a  marked  in  a  letter  written  more  than  thirty 

and  permanent  influence  on  the  cha-  years  afterwards)  about  his  own,  age 

racter  of  the  latter),  and  his  interviews  is  not  to  be  taken  as  excluding  the 

with  Dionysius   should  have  taken  supposition  that  he  might  have  been 

place  while  Dionysius  was  carrying  forty-one  or  forty-two  when  he  came 

•on  the  Italian  war  or  the  siege  of  to  Syracuse. 

Rhegium     I  think  that  the  date  of  Atheneeus  (xi.  p  507)  mentions  the 

the  interview  must  be  placed  after  visit  of  Plato 

the  capture  of  Ehegium  in  387  B.C  1  Plutarch,  Dion  c  5 
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back  to  Athens.  This  latter  is  the  more  probable  story  oi  the 
two  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  certain  fact  that  Plato  was  really  sold, 
and  became  for  a  moment  a  slave.1 

That  Dionysius  should  listen  to  the  discourse  of  Plato  with 
repugnance,  not  less  decided  than  that  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  wont  to  show  towards  ideologists,  was  an  event 
naturally  to  be  expected.  But  that,  not  satisfied  with  dismissing 
the  philosopher,  he  should  seek  to  kill,  maltreat,  or  disgrace  hin^ 
illustrates  forcibly  the  vindictive  and  irritable  elements  of  his 
character,  and  shows  how  little  he  was  likely  to  respect  the  lives 
of  those  who  stood  in  his  way  as  political  opponents 

Dionysius  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with  new  construe- 
B  c  387—  tlon<!!?  nutttery*  C1V11>  an<*  religious,  at  Syracuse.  He 
m  enlarged  the  fortifications  of  the  city  by  adding  a  new 

New  con-      line  of  wall,  extending  along  the  southern  cliff  of 

Epipolse,  from  Euryalus  to  the  suburb  called  Neapolis ; 
vements   which  suburb  was  now,  it  would  appear,  surrounded 

by  a  separate  wall  of  its  own — or  perhaps  may  have 
Syracuse.  Deen  so  suiiounded  a  few  years  earlier,  though  we 
know  that  it  was  untortified  and  open  dunng  the  attack  of 
Imilkon  in  396  B.c  2  At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  fort  at  the 
Euryalus  was  enlaiged  and  completed  to  the  point  of  giandeur 
which  its  present  remains  indicate.  The  whole  slope  of  Epipolse 
became  thus  bordered  and  protected  by  foitifications,  from 'its 
base  at  Achradina  to  its  apex  at  Euryalus.  And  Syiacuse  now 
comprised  five  separately  fortified  portions — Epipolse,  Neapolis, 
Tych$,  Achradina,  and  Oitygia — each  portion  having  its  own 
fortification,  though  the  four  first  were  included  within  the  same 
outer  walls.  Syracuse  thus  became  the  largest  fortified  city  in  all 
Greece— larger  even  than  Athens  in  its  then  existing  state,  though 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  5 ;  Diodor.  xv  This  latter  (in  his  opinion)  was  not 
7 ;  Diocen   laert  iiL  17 ;  Cornelius  constructed  until  the  time  of  Hiero 
Nepos,  Dion,  c  2.  IL 

2  Diod6r  xiv    63.    It  was  in  the       I  dissent  from  him  on  this  point 
construction  of  these  extensive  fortifl-  The   passage  here    referred    to    in 
cations,    seemingly,    that   Dionysius  Diodfcrus  affords  to  my  mind  sufficient 
demolished  the  chapel -which  had  been  evidence   that  the   elder    Dionysms. 
erected  by  the  Syracusans  in  honour  constructed  both  the  southern  wall 
of  DioklSs  <Diod6r  xm  635)  of  Epipolra  and  the  fortification  of 

Serra  di  Falco  (Antichita  di  Sicilia,  Neapolis    The  same  conclusion  more- 

vol  iv.  p  107)  thinks  that  Dionysius  over  appears  to  result  from  what  we 

constructed  only  the  northern  wall  up  read  of  the  proceedings  of  Dion  and 

the  cuff  of  Epipolaa,  not  the  southern  Timoleon  afterwards 
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not  so  large  as  Athens  had  been  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
while  the  Phalenc  wall  was  yet  standing. 

Besides  these  extensive  fortifications,  Dionysius  also  enlarged 
the  docks  and  arsenals  so  as  to  provide  accommodation  for  200 
men  of  war.  He  constructed  spacious  gymnasia  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Anapus,  without  the  city  walls  ;  and  he  further  de- 
corated the  city  with  various  new  temples  in  honour  of  different 
gods.1 

Such  costly  novelties  added  grandeur  as  well  as  security  to 
Syracuse,  and  conferred  imposing  celebrity  on  'the 
despot  himself.    They  were  dictated  by  the  same  of  Dionysius 
aspirations  as  had  prompted  his  ostentatious  legation  tS/^T 
to  Olympia  in  384  BC.  —  a  legation  of  which  the  with 
result  had  been  so  untoward  and  intolerable  to  his     arthage* 
feelings.    They  were  intended  to  console,  and  doubtless  did  in 
part  console,  the  Syracusan  people  for  the  loss  of  their  freedom. 
And  they  were  further  designed  to  serve  as  fuller  preparations 
for  the  war  against  Carthage,  which  he  was  now  bent  upon 
lenewing    He  was  obliged  to  look  about  for  a  pretext,  since  the 
Carthaginians  had  given  him  no  just  cause.    But  this,  though  an 
aggression,  was  a  Pan-hellcmc  aggression,2  calculated  to  win  for 
him  the  sympathies  of  all  Greeks,  philosophers  as  well  as  the 
multitude.    And  as  the  war  was  begun  in  the  year  immediately 
succeeding  the  insult  cast*upon  him  at  Olympia,  we  may  ascribe 
it  in  part  to  a  wish  to  perform  exploits  such  as  might  rescue  his 
name  from  the  like  opprobrium  in  futuie. 

The  sum  of  1500  talents,  recently  pillaged  from  the  temple  at 
Agylla,8  enabled  Dionysius  to  fit  out  a  large  army  for 
his  projected  war.   Entering  into  intrigues  with  some  B*°* 
of  the  disaffected  dependencies  of  Carthage  in  Sicily,  St^1 
he  encomaged  them  to  revolt,  and  received  them  victory  of 
into  his  alliance.    The  Carthaginians  sent  envoys  to 
lemonstrate,  but  could  obtain  no  redress  ;  upon  which 
they  on  their  side  prepared  for  war,  accumulated  a 
large  force  of  hired  foreign  meicenaries  under  Magon,     a€°n" 


XT-1S.  succeeding  century.  Tlieokrifcus,  xvi 

*  See  Plato,  Epistola,  vM   pp    383,  76-85. 

8?0-also   some   striking   Hues,    ad-  Dionysiws—  i^rei  Xo/3etv 

dressed  by  the  poet  tfheokiitus  to  evAoyo*  TOV  iro^juov,  <feo. 

Hiero  IL,  despot  at  Syracuse  in  the  »  Diodor.  xv  15, 
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and  contracted  alliance  with  some  of  the  Italiot  Greeks  hostile  to 
Dionysius,  Both  parties  distributed  their  forces  so  as  to  act 
partly  in  Sicily,  partly  in  the  adjoining  peninsula  of  Italy ,  but 
the  great  stress  of  war  fell  on  Sicdy,  where  Dionysius  and  Magon 
both  commanded  in  person.  After  several  combats,  partial  and 
indecisive,  a  general  battle  was  joined  at  a  place  called  Kabala. 
The  contest  was  murderous,  and  the  bravery  great  on  both  sides ; 
but  at  length  Dionysius  gained  a  complete  victory.  Magon  him- 
self and  10,000  men  of  his  army  were  slain ;  5000  were  made 
pnsoneis ;  while  the  remainder  were  driven  to  retreat  to  a  neigh- 
bouimg  eminence,  strong,  but  destitute  of  water.  They  were 
forced  to  send  envoys  entreating  peace  ;  which  Dionysius  con- 
sented to  grant,  but  only  on  condition  that  every  Carthaginian 
should  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  all  the  cities  in  the 
island,  and  that  he  should  be  reimbursed  for  the  costs  of  the 
war.1 

The  Carthaginian  generals  affected  to  accept  the  terms  offered, 
Second  ^ut  stated  (what  was  probably  the  truth)  they  could 
battle  with  not  pledge  themselves  ior  the  execution  of  such  terms, 
at*  without  assent  from  the  authorities  at  home.  They 
solicited  a  truce  of  a  few  days,  to  enable  them  to 
8en(i  tMier  for  instructions.  Persuaded  that  they 
withter-  could  not  escape,  Dionysius  granted  their  request 
nbie  loss  Accounting  the  emancipation  of  Sicily  from  the  Punic 
yoke  to  be  already  a  fact  accomplished,  he  triumphantly  exalted 
himself  on  a  pedestal  higher  even  than  that  of  Gelon.  But  this 
very  confidence  threw  him  off  his  guard  and  proved  ruinous  to 
him ;  as  it  happened  frequently  in  Grecian  military  proceeding. 
The  defeated  Carthaginian  army  gradually  recovered  their  spirits. 
In  place  of  the  slain  general  Magon,  who  was  buried  with  magni- 
ficence, his  son  was  named  commander — a  youth  of  extraordinary 
energy  and  ability,  who  so  contrived  to  reassure  and  reorganize 
his  troops,  that  when  the  truce  expired  he  was  ready  for  a 
second  battle.  Probably  the  Syracusans  were  taken  by  surprise 
and  not  fully  prepared.  At  least  the  fortune  of  Dionysius  had 
fled.  In  this  second  action,  fought  at  a  spot  called  Kromum,  he 
underwent  a  terrible  and  ruinous  defeat.  His  brother  LeptmSs, 
who  commanded  on  one  wing,  was  slain  gallantly  fighting ;  those 
l  Diod6r  xv  15. 
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around  him  were  defeated ,  while  Dionysms  himself,  with  his 
select  troops  on  the  other  wing,  had  at  first  some  advantage,  but 
was  at  length  beaten  and  driven  back.  The  whole  army  fled  in 
disorder  to  the  camp,  pursued  with  merciless  vehemence  by  the 
Carthaginians,  who,  incensed  by  their  previous  defeat,  neither 
gave  quarter  nor  took  prisoners  Fourteen  thousand  dead  bodies, 
of  the  defeated  Syracusan  army,  are  said  to  have  been  picked  up 
for  burial ;  the  rest  were  only  preserved  by  night  and  by  the 
shelter  of  their  camp l 

Such  was  the  signal  victory— the  salvation  of  the  army,  per- 
haps even  of  Carthage  herself— gained  at  Kronmm  by  B>0  ^ 
the  youthful  son  of  Magon.    Immediately  after  it  he  fie  ^ 
retired  to  Panormus     His  army  probably  had  been  eludes  peace 
too  much  enfeebled  by  the  former  defeat  to  undertake  £^S; 

further  offensive  operations;  moreover,  he  himself  terms' very 

m       unfavour- 
had  as  yet  no  regular  appointment  as  general    The  able  to  him- 

Carthaginian  authorities  too  had  the  prudence  to  seize  temtorythe 
this  favourable  moment  for  making  peace,  and  sent  to  west  of  the 
Dionysius  envoys  with  full  powers.    But  Dionysms  kiwis  ml- 
only  obtained  peace  by  large  concessions,  giving  up  Carthage*0 
to  Carthage  Selinus  with  its  territory,  as  well  as  half  Je  oove- 
the  Agngentme  territory — all  that  lay  to  the  west  of  tabute°toay 
the  river  Halykus,  and  further  covenanting  to  pay  c^118^- 
to  Carthage  the  sum  of  1000  talents.3    To  these  unfavourable 
conditions  Dionysiua  was  constrained  to  subscribe,  after  having 
but  a  few  days  before  required  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  all 
Sicily,  and  pay  the  costs  of  the  war.    As  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  Dionysms  would  have  so  large  a  sum  ready  to  pay  down 
at  once,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  he  would  undertake  to 
liquidate  it  by  annual  instalments.    And  we  thus  find  confirma- 
tion of  the  memorable  statement  of  Plato,  that  Dionysms  became 
tributary  to  the  Carthaginians.8 

Such  are  the  painful  gaps  in  Grecian  history  as  it  is  transmitted 
to  us,  that  we  hear  scaicely  anything  about  Dionysius  for  thirteen 

1  Diod6r  XV  16, 17  yap  «W,  TOVTWV  wopfrw,  jroXd  /xaXAov 

SDiodOr  XV  17  iovAwo-ao-flat  KapYijSovfovs  -rifr  «iri  IV 

3  Plato.     Epistol     vn.     p     333    A  Xwvos  airots  verojwwjs  fiov\«'a«,  a  XX* 

After  reciting  the  advice  which  Dion  o*x»  &<rvtp  vvv  roivaj/n'ov,  6 

and  he  had  given  to  Dionysius  the  traTijp   a&rov  <Hpo?   «ra£aro 

younger,  he  proceeds  to  say— CTOI/IOV  «Mp«tvroi«/3apj8apoi?,  &c 
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years  after  the  peace  of  383—382  B  c.  It  seems  that  the  Cartha- 
B  a  382—  gunans  (in  379  B.C.)  sent  an  armament  to  the  southern 
m  portion  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  re-estabkshing 

Affairs  of  the  town  of  Hipponium  and  its  inhabitants.1  But 
ftely^ail  tkeir  attention  appears  to  have  been  withdrawn  from 
graross  the  this  enterprise  by  the  recurrence  of  previous  misfor- 
pemnsuia  tunes — fearful  pestilence,  and  revolt  of  their  Libyan 
6o?not  dependencies,  which  seriously  threatened  the  safety 
executed.  Of  their  city  Again,  Dionysms  also,  during  one- 
of  these  years,  undertook  some  operations,  of  which  a  faint  echo 
reaches  us,  in  this  same  Italian  peninsula  (now  Calabria  Ultra). 
He  projected  a  line  of  wall  across  the  narrowest  portion  or  isthmus- 
of  the  peninsula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Skylletium  to  that  of  Hip- 
ponium, so  as  to  separate  the  territory  of  Lokn  from  the  northein- 
portion  of  Italy,  and  secure  it  completely  to  his  own  control. 
Professedly  the  \vall  was  destined  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the 
Lucanians ;  but  in  reality  (we  are  told)  Dionysius  wished  to  cut 
off  the  connexion  between  Lokri  and  the  other  Greeks  in  the 
Tarentine  Gull  These  latter  are  said  to  have  interposed  from 
without,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  the  scheme;  but  its- 
natural  difficulties  would  be  in  themselves  no  small  impediment, 
nor  are  we  sure  that  the  wall  was  ever  begun.2 

During  this  interval,  momentous  events  (recounted  in  my 
BO  882—  previous  chapters)  had  occurred  in  Central  Greece. 
869  In  382  B.C  ,  the  Spartans  made  themselves  by  fraud 

Relations  of  masters  of  Thebes,  and  placed  a  permanent  garrison, 
withcen-  in  the  Kadmeia.  In  380  BC,  they  put  down  the- 
trai  Greece.  Qlynthian  confederacy,  thus  attaining  the  maximum 
of  their  power.  But  in  379  B  c ,  there  occurred  the  revolution  at 
Thebes  achieved  by  the  conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  who  expelled 
the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  Kadmeia.  Involved  in  a  burden- 
some war  against  Thebes  and  Athens,  together  with  other  allies, 
the  Lacedaemonians  gradually  lost  ground,  and  had  become  much 
reduced  before  the  peace  of  371  B.C  ,  which  left  them  to  contend 
with  Thebes  alone.  Then  came  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuktra  which 
prostrated  their  military  ascendency  altogether.  These  incidents- 

i  Diod6r.  xv  24  Dionysius  wished  (intercisam)  to  cut 

8  Strabo,  n  p  261 ;  Pliny,  H  N.  iii  it  through    Strabo  says  that  he  pro- 

10.     Th6   latter  calls   the    isthmus  posed  to  wall  it  across  (5tar 

twenty  miles  broad,  and  says  that  which  is  more  probable 
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have  been  already  related  at  large  in  iormer  chapters  Two 
years  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  Dionysius  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Korkyra  a  squadrpn  of  ten  ships,  all  of 
winch  were  captured  by  Iplnkrat6s ;  about  three  years  after  the 
battle,  when  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  were  pressing  Sparta  m 
Peloponnesus,  he  twice  sent  thither  a  military  force  of  Gauls  and 
Iberians  to  reinforce  her  army  But  his  troops  neither  stayed 
long  nor  rendered  any  very  conspicuous  service.1 

In  this  year  we  hear  of  a  fresh  attack  by  Dionysius  against  the 
Carthaginians.    Observing  that  they  had  been  lately  B  0  368 
much  enfeebled  by  pestilence  and  by  mutiny  of  their  y       ' 
African  subj  ects,  he  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  undertaken 
for  trying  to  recover  what  the  peace  of  383  B.a  had 
obliged  him  to  relinquish.    A  false  pretence  being 
readily  found,  he  invaded  the  Carthaginian  posses-  successful, 
sions  in  the  west  ot  Sicily  with  a  large  land  force  of  Ultimately 
30,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  together  with  a  fleet  of  defeated 
300  sail  and  store  ships  in  proportion.  After  ravaging  Liiybsemn. 
much  of  the  open  territory  of  the  Cathaginiaus,  he  Jo  return 
aucceeded  in  mastering  Selinus,  Entella,  and  Eryx,  home 
and  then  laid  siege  to  Lilybseum.    This  town,  close  to  the 
western  cape  of  Sicily,2  appears  to  have  arisen  as  a  substitute  for 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Moty§  (of  which  we  hear  little  more 
since  its  capture  by  Dionysius  in  396  BO),  and  to  have  become 
the  principal  Carthaginian  station.    He  begun  to  attack  it  by 
active  siege  and  battering  machines.    But  it  was  so  numerously 
garrisoned  and  so  well  defended,  that  he  was  forced  to  raise  the 
siege  and  confine  himselt  to  blockade.    His  fleet  kept  the  harbour 
guarded,  so  as  to  intercept  supplies  from  Africa.    Not  long  after- 
wards, however,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  fire  had  taken 
place  in  the  port  of  Carthage  whereby  all  her  ships  had  been 
burnt.    Being  thus  led  to  conceive  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
apprehension  of  naval  attack  from  Carthage,  he  withdrew  his 
fleet  from  continuous  watch  off  Lilybaeum,  keeping  130  men  of 
war  near  at  hand,  in  the  harbour  of  Eryx,  and  sending  the 
remainder  home  to  Syracuse.    Of  this  incautious  proceeding  the 
Carthaginians  took  speedy  advantage.    The  conflagration  in  their 

i  Xenoph  Hellen.  Y!  2, 4, 83 ,  vil.  I.  20- 28.    PiodOr.  xv  70. 
2DIod6r.xaoi.p  804 
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port  had  been  much  overstated.  There  still  remained  to  them 
200  ships  of  war,  which,  after  being  equipped  in  silence,  sailed 
acioss  in  the  night  to  Eryx.  Appearing  suddenly  in  the  harbour, 
they  attacked  the  Syracusan  ships  completely  by  surprise,  and 
succeeded,  without  serious  resistance,  in  capturing  and  towing  off 
nearly  all  of  them.  After  so  capital  an  advantage,  Lilybseum 
became  open  to  reinforcement  and  supplies  by  sea,  so  that  Diony- 
sius  no  longer  thought  it  worth  while  to  piosecute  the  blockade. 
On  the  approach  of  winter,  both  parties  resumed  the  position 
which  they  had  occupied  before  the  recent  movement,1 
The  despot  had  thus  gained  nothing  by  again  taking  up  arms, 
nor  were  the  Sicilian  dependencies  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians at  all  cut  down  below  that  which,  they  acquired 
by  the  treaty  of  383  B.G  But  he  received  (about  January 
or  February,  367  B  c )  news  of  a  different  species  of 
success,  which  gave  him  hardly  less  satisfaction  than  a 
victory  by  land  or  sea.  In  the  Lensean  festival  of 
Athens,  one  of  his  tragedies  had  been  rewarded  with 
the  first  prize.  A  chorist  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  peiformance — eager  to  convey  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  this  success  to  Syracuse  and  to  obtain  the 
recompense  which  would  naturally  await  the  messenger — hasted 
from  Athens  to  Corinth,  found  a  vessel  just  starting  for  Syracuse, 
and  reached  Syracuse  by  a  straight  course  with  the  advantage  of 
favourable  winds.  He  was  the  first  to  communicate  the  news, 
and  received  the  full  reward  of  his  diligence.  Dionysius  was 
overjoyed  at  the  distinction  conferred  upon  him ;  for  though  on 
former  occasions  he  had  obtained  the  second  or  third  place  in  the 
Athenian  competitions,  he  had  never  before  been  adjudged 
worthy  of  the  first  prize  Offering  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the 
good  news,  he  invited  his  friends  to  a  splendid  banquet,  wherein 
he  indulged  in  an  unusual  measure  of  conviviality.  But  the 
joyous  excitement,  coupled  with  the  effects  of  the  wine,  brought 
on  an  attack  of  fever,  of  which  he  shortly  afterwards  died,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-eight  years.2 

Thirty-eight  years,  of  a  career  so  full  of  eflort>  adventure,  and 
character  of  danger  as  that  of  Dionysius,  must  have  left  a  consk- 
Dionysius.     tutlon  sufficiently  exhausted  to  give  way  easily  before 
i  DiodOr  zv  73 ,  x?i  5  2  Diod6r  xv  74 
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acute  disease.  Throughout  this  long  period  he  had  never  spared 
himself  He  was  a  man  of  restless  energy  and  activity,  bodily  as- 
well  as  mental ;  always  personally  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in 
war— keeping  a  vigilant  eye  and  a  decisive  hand  upon  all  the 
details  of  his  government  at  home,  yet  employing  spare  tune 
(which  Philip  of  Maced6n  was  surprised  that  he  could  find1)  in 
composing  tragedies  of  his  own,  to  compete  for  prizes  fairly  ad- 
judged. His  peisonal  bravery  was  conspicuous,  and  he  was  twice 
severely  wounded  in  leading  his  soldiers  to  assault.  His  effective 
skill  as  an  ambitious  politician — his  military  resource  as  a  com- 
mander—and the  long-sighted  care  with  which  he  provided 
implements  of  offence  as  well  as  of  defence  "before  undertaking 
war, — are  remarkable  features  in  his  character.  The  Roman 
Scipio  Afncanus  was  wont  to  single  out  Dionysius  and  Agatho- 
kles  (the  history  of  the  latter  begins  about  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  the  former),  both  of  them  despots  of  Syracuse,  as  the  two 
Greeks  of  greatest  ability  for  action  known  to  him— men  who 
combined,  in  the  most  memorable  degree,  daring  with  sagacity.1 
This  criticism,  coming  from  an  excellent  judge,  is  borne  out  by 
the  biography  of  both,  so  far  as  it  comes  to  our  knowledge.  No 
other  Greek  can  be  pointed  out,  who,  starting  from  a  position 
humble  and  unpromising,  raised  himself  to  so  lofty  a  pinnacle  of 
dominion  at  home,  achieved  such  striking  military  exploits 
abroad,  and  preserved  his  grandeur  unimpaired  throughout  the 
whole  of  a  long  life.  Dionysius  boasted  that  he  bequeathed  to 
his  son  an  empire  fastened  by  adamantine  chains  ;3  so  powerful 
was  his  mercenary  force— so  firm  his  position  in  Ortygia— so- 
completely  had  the  Syracusans  been  broken  into  subjection. 
There  cannot  be  a  better  test  of  vigour  and  ability  than  the 
unexampled  success  with  which  Dionysius  and  AgathoklSs  played 
the  game  of  the  despot,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that  of  the  con- 
queror. Of  the  two,  Dionysius  was  the  most  favoured  by  fortune* 
Both  indeed  profited  by  one  auxiliary  accident,  which,  distin- 
guished Syracuse  from  other  Grecian  cities— the  local  speciality 
of  Ortygia.  That  islet  seemed  expressly  made  to  be  garrisoned 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  15.  yryovcvat  *al  ci>v    vtS  roA/tqporarov?,. 

3  Poly b.  XT.  85      Sti   icai  IlovXtov    ctircii',  roiis  ire  pi  'AyadoJcAla  /cat  Aiovv- 

Stewrfwva  $a<ri,  T&V  irpwrov   «arairoA«-    <riov  r 
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as  a  separate  fortress,— apait  from,  as  well  as  against,  the  rest  ol 
Syracuse, — Laving  full  command  of  the  harbour,  docks,  naval 
force,  and  naval  approach.  But  Dionysius  had,  besides,  several 
peculiar  interventions  of  the  gods  in  his  favour,  sometimes  at  the 
most  critical  moments :  such  was  the  interpretation  put  by  his 
enemies  (and  doubtless  by  his  friends  also)  upon  those  repeated 
pestilences  which  smote  the  Carthaginian  armies  with  a  force  far 
more  deadly  than  the  spear  of  the  Syracusan  hoplite.  On  four 
or  five  distinct  occasions,  during  the  life  of  Dionysius,  we  read  of 
this  unseen  foe  as  destroying  the  Carthaginians  both  in  Sicily  and 
in  Africa,  but  leaving  the  Syracusans  untouched.  Twice  did  it 
arrest  the  progress  of  Iinilkon,  when  in  the  full  career  of  victory ; 
once,  after  the  capture  of  Gela  and  Kainanna— a  second  time, 
when,  after  his  great  naval  victory  off  Katana,  he  had  brought 
his  numerous  host  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  was  actually 
master  of  the  open  suburb  of  Achradina.  On  both  these  occasions 
the  pestilence  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  face  of  the  war ; 
exalting  Dionysius  from  impending  ruin,  to  assured  safety  in  the 
one,  and  to  unmeasured  triumph,  in  the  other.  We  are  bound  to 
allow  for  this  good  fortune  (the  like  of  which  never  befel  Aga- 
thokles),  when  we  contemplate  the  long  prosperity  of  Dionysius,! 
and  when  we  adopt,  as  in  justice  we  must  adopt,  the  panegyric  oi 
Scipio  Africanus. 

The  preceding  chapter  has  detailed  the  means  whereby  Diony- 
sius  attained  his  prize,  and  kept  it ,  those  employed  by  Agatho- 
kles— analogous  in  spirit  but  of  still  darker  colouring  in  the 
details— will  appear  hereafter.  That  Hermokrates— -who  had 
filled  with  credit  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  whom  men 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  following— should  aspire  to  become 
despot,  was  no  unusual  phenomenon  in  Grecian  politics ;  but  that 
Dionysius  should  aim  at  mounting  the  same  ladder,  seemed 
absurd  or  even  insane — to  use  the  phrase  of  Isokratls.2  If,  then, 
in  spite  of  such  disadvantage  he  succeeded  in  fastening  round  his 
countrymen,  accustomed  to  a  free  constitution  as  their  birthright, 

i  The  example  of  Dionysius— his  moral  government  over  human  affairs 
long  career  of  success  and  quiet  death  2  Isokrat&s,  Or  v  (Philipp )  s.  73 

—is  among  those  cited  by  Cotta  in  AioinJonos  .       .   tm&vM<rw  ju-oi/ 

Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor  ill  33,  81,  85)  to  iXoyw?  K<xt  jmai/tK«s,  ical 

Tefute  the  doctrine  Of  Balbus  as    to  <ras  airavra.  irparrew  rot  ^ep 

the  providence  of  the  gods  and  their  8vv*iu.v  ravr^,  &c 
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those  "  adamantine  chains  "  which  they  were  well  known  to  abhor, 
we  may  be  sure  that  his  plan  of  proceeding  must  have  been 
dexterously  chosen,  and  prosecuted  with  consummate  perseve- 
rance and  audacity ;  but  we  may  be  also  sure  that  it  was 
nefarious  in  the  extreme.  The  machinery  of  fraud  whereby  the 
people  were  to  be  cheated  into  a  temporary  submission,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  machinery  of  force  whereby  such  submission  was 
to  be  perpetuated  against  their  consent,  was  the  stock  in  trade  of 
Grecian  usurpers.  But  seldom  does  it  appear  prefaced  by  more 
impudent  calumnies,  or  worked  out  with  a  larger  measure  of 
violence  and  spoliation,  than  in  the  case  of  Dionysius.  He  was 
indeed  powei fully  seconded  at  the  outset  by  the  danger  of  Syra- 
cuse from  the  Carthaginian  arms  But  his  scheme  of  usurpation, 
far  from  diminishing  such  danger,  tended  materially  to  increase 
it,  by  disuniting  the  city  at  so  critical  a  moment.  Dionysius 
achieved  nothing  in  his  first  enterprise  for  the  relief  of  Gela  and 
Kamanna.  He  was  forced  to  retire  with  as  much  disgrace  as 
those  previous  generals  whom  he  had  so  bitterly  vituperated  ,  and 
apparently  even  with  greater  disgrace — since  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  he  enteied  into  traitorous  collusion 
with  the  Carthaginians.  The  salvation  of  Syracuse,  at  that 
moment  of  peril,  arose  not  from  the  energy  or  ability  of  Diony- 
sius, but  from  the  opportune  epidemic  which  disabled  Imilkon  in 
the  midst  of  a  victorious  career. 

Dionysius  had  not  only  talents  to  organize,  and  boldness  to 
make  good,  a  despotism  more  formidable  than  anything  known  to 
contemporary  Greeks,  bufc  also  systematic  prudence  to  keep  it  un- 
impaired for  thirty-eight  yeais.  He  maintained  carefully  these 
two  precautions  which  TlmcydidSs  specifies  as  the  causes  of  per- 
manence to  the  Athenian  Hippias,  under  similar  circumstances 
—intimidation  over  the  citizens,  and  careful  organization,  with 
liberal  pay  among  Ins  mercenaries l  He  was  temperate  in 
indulgences ;  never  led  by  any  of  his  appetites  into  the 
commission  ot  violence.2  This  abstinence  contributed  materially 

i  Thucyd  vi.  65     oAAa  teal  $&  TO  allusion  in  Plato,  Epistol  vu  p  348  A, 

irportpov   £vn)0e?>  rots   n$v  n-o Aerate  The  extension  and  improvement  of 

4>o|3epbj',  rocs   5i   «7rwcovpot*  a/eptj3a<?,  engines  for  warlike  purposes,  under 

woAAy  T<j>  irepuJm  rov  ao^oAoOf  <«:pa-  Dionysius,  was  noticed  as  a  sort  of 

run  (Hippiaa).  epoch  (Athenceus   do   Machmis  ap. 

On    the  liberality  of   the    elder  Mathemat.  Veteres,  ed  Paris  p  3) 

Dionysius  to  his  mercenaries,  see  an  *  Cornelius  Nepos,  De  Regibua,  c.  2. 
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to  prolong  his  life,  since  many  a  Grecian  despot  perished  through 
desperate  feelings  of  individual  vengeance  provoked  by  his 
outrages.  With  Dionysius,  all  other  appetites  were  merged  in  the 
love  of  dominion,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  money  as  a  means 
of  dominion.  To  the  service  of  this  master-passion  all  his 
energies  were  devoted,  together  with  those  vast  military  resources 
which  an  unscrupulous  ability  served  both  to  accumulate  and  to 
recruit.  How  his  treasury  was  supplied,  with  the  large  exigences 
continually  pressing  upon  it,  we  are  but  little  informed  We 
know  however  that  his  exactions  from  the  Syracusans  were 
exorbitant  ;  l  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  strip  the  holiest  temples  ; 
and  that  he  left  behind  him  a  great  reputation  for  ingenious 
tricks  in  extracting  money  from  his  subjects.2  Besides  the  large 
garrison  of  foreign  mercenaries  by  whom  his  orders  were  enforced, 
he  maintained  a  regular  body  of  spies,  seemingly  of  both  sexes, 
disseminated  among  the  body  of  the  citizens.8  The  vast  quarry- 
prison  of  Syracuse  was  his  work.4  Both  the  vague  general 
picture,  and  the  fragmentary  details  which  come  before  us,  of  his 
conduct  towards  the  Syracusans,  present  to  us  nothing  but  an 
oppressive  and  extortionate  tyrant,  by  whose  fiat  numberless 
victims  perished  —  more  than  10,000,  according  to  the  general 
language  of  Plutarch,8  He  enriched  largely  his  younger  brothers 
and  auxiliaries  ;  among  which  latter,  Hipparlnus  stood  prominent, 
thus  recovering  a  fortune  equal  to  or  larger  than  that  which  his 
profligacy  had  dissipated.5  But  we  hear  also  of  acts  of  Dionysius, 
indicating  a  jealous  and  cruel  temper,  even  towards  near 

"Dionysius  prior,  et  manu  fortis,  et  we  find  in  Plutarch—  may  perhaps  both 
belli  peritus  f  nit,  et,  id  quod  in  tyranno  be  correct. 


, 

eamqSTrem  Sidelw      Btamdom  id  crimes  of  Dionysras  which  Pausanias 

Sit  mZiTnuCs  £^trt£  ***?«£  «*<*  describes  by  the  general 

quern  ems  msidiatorem  putaret."   To  words  Aiow<nov  ra  avooxwTara—  and 


i  Aristotel  Politic  v.  9,  5  we  cannot  now  tell  (Pausan.  i  18,  2 

JPseudo-Aristotel  (Economic  ii.  c.  compare  Plutarch,  Dion   c.  86)    An 

21,  42?  Cicero,  De  Nat  ^eorum!i£  anther  named  Amyntianiis,  confempo- 

84,  83\  84  V  Valerius  Ma&nTLl  «"*  v?1lP^aniaaV?;n?  Mnonttli?aS 

spi&chTDirarrS;  Plutarch,  Perased  **  Phofius  (Codex,  111),  had 

De  (3S5SEK  p?  523  A;  StS*  ^^^±^±1?  Dl0n>S1US 

Politic,  v    9,  3.    The  titles  of  these  and  *he  E^P6*0*  Doraitaan. 
spies—  atiroTay«YtSesKoXow/«v«t—  aswe        «  Plato,    Epistol     vii.   p.   882  A. 

read  in  Aristotle  ;  or  ot  iroroyuyffis—  as  Aristotel  Politic,  v  5,  0. 
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relatives.  And  it  appears  certain  that  he  trusted  no  one,  not  even 
them  , 4  that  though  in  che  field  he  was  a  perfectly  brave  man, 
yet  his  suspicion  and  timorous  anxiety,  as  to  every  one  who 
approached  his  person,  were  carried  to  the  most  tormenting  excess, 
and  extended  even  to  his  wives,  his  brothers,  his  daughters 
Afraid  to  admit  any  one  with  a  razor  near  to  his  face,  he  is  said  to 
have  singed  his  own  beard  with  a  burning  coal  Both  his 
brother  and  his  son  were  searched  for  concealed  weapons,  and 
even  forced  to  change  their  clothes  in  the  presence  of  his  guards, 
before  they  were  permitted  to  see  him.  An  officer  of  the  guards 
named  Marsyas,  having  dreamt  that  he  was  assassinating  Dioay- 
sius,  was  put  to  death  for  this  dream,  as  proving  that  his  waking 
thoughts  must  have  been  dwelling  upon  such  a  project  And  it 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  Ihonysius  put  to  death  the 
mother  of  one  of  his  wives,  on  suspicion  that  she  had  by 
incantations  brought  about  the  barrenness  of  the  other — as  well 
as  the  sons  of  a  Lokrian  citizen  named  Ansteicles,  who  had 
lefused,  with  indignant  expressions,  to  grant  to  him  his  daughter 
m  marriage J 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  existence— perpetual  mistrust, 
danger  even  from  the  nearest  kindred,  enmity  both  to  and  from 
every  dignified  freeman,  and  reliance  only  on  armed  barbarians 
or  liberated  slaves— which  beset  almost  every  Giecian  despot, 
and  from  which  the  greatest  despot  of  his  age  enjoyed  no  exemp- 
tion. Though  philosophers  emphatically  insisted  that  such  a 
man  must  be  miserable,3  yet  Dionysrus  himself,  as  well  as  the 
great  mass  of  admiring  spectators,  would  probably  feel  that  the 
necessities  of  his  position  were  more  than  compensated  by  its 

i  Plato,  Epistol  vii  p  882  D     A  to-  illustration  how  little  was  the  value 

vtfo-tos  fi<  els  pta?  rroAt?  olpourat  iraou?  of  grandeur  in  the  midst  of  terror,  is 

SueeAt'ap     into     iro^a?,     IT  Krre  vw  v  recounted  by  Cicero 

ovSei/l,  fioyts  eo-wSyj,  &c  2 Plutarch,  Dion,  c.   8;  Plutarch, 

This  brief  but  significant  expression  Timoleon,  c,  6 

of  Plato  attests  the  excessive  mistrust  ^This   sentiment,  pronounced  by 

which  haunted  Dionysius,  as  a  general  Plato,     Isokratds,     Cicero,     Seneca, 

fact ;   which    is    illustrated   By  the  Plutarch,  Ac.,  is  nowhere  so  forcibly 

anecdotes  of  Cicero,  Tuscul   Disput  laid  out  as  in  the  dialogue  of  XenophOn 

v.  20,  23,   and  De    Offidis,    li     7,  called  #tero-of  which Indeed  it  forms 

Plutarch,  Dion,  c  9 ;  Dioddr  xiv  2  the  text  and  theme     Whoever  reads 

The  well-known  anecdote  of  Bamo-  the  picture  of  the  position  of  a  Grecian 

kles,  and  the  sword  which  Dionysins  rvpapvot  will  see  that  it  was  scarcely 

caused  to  be  suspended  over  his  head  possible  for  a  man  so  placed  to  be 

by  a  horsehair,  in  the  midst  of  the  other   than  a  cruel  and  oppressive 

enjoyments  of  the  banquet,  as   an  ruler. 
9—4 
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awe-striking  grandeur,  and  by  the  full  satisfaction  of  ambitious 
dreams  ;  subject  indeed  to  poignant  suffering  when  wounded  in 
the  tender  point,  and  when  reaping  insult  in  place  of  admiration 
at  the  memorable  Olympic  festival  of  384  B.C.  above  described. 
But  the  Syracusans  over  whom  he  ruled  enjoyed  no  such 
compensation  for  that  which  they  suffered  from  his  tax-gatherers  ; 
from  Ms  garrison  of  Gauls,  Ibenans,  and  Campamans,  in  Ortygia  ; 
from  his  spies,  his  prison,  and  his  executioners. 

Nor  did  Syracuse  suffer  alone.  The  reign  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sms  was  desolating  for  the  Hellenic  population  generally,  both 
of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Syracuse  became  a  great  fortress,  with  vast 
military  power  in  the  hands  of  its  governor,  "  whose  policy  l  it 
was  to  pack  all  Sicily  into  it  "  ;  while  the  remaining  free  Hellenic 
communities  were  degraded,  enslaved,  and  half  -depopulated.  On 
this  topic  the  mournful  testimonies  already  cited  from  Lysias  and 
Isokratls  are  borne  out  by  the  letters  of  the  eye-witness  Plato  In 
his  advice,  given  to  the  son  and  successor  of  Dionysius,  Plato 
emphatically  presses  upon  him  two  points  first,  as  to  the 
Syracusans,  to  transform  his  inherited  oppressive  despotism  into 
the  rule  of  a  king,  governing  gently  and  by  fixed  laws  ,  next,  to 
reconstitute  and  repeople,  under  free  constitutions,  the  other 
Hellenic  communities  in  Sicily,  which  at  his  accession  had 
become  nearly  barbarized  and  hall  deserted.-2 

*  See  the  citation  from  Plato,  in  a  respecting  Dion  and  Tiraoleoi 
note  immediately  preceding  Epistol  viL  p  807  A    (What  Dion 

2  Plato,  Episbol  uu  p  315  B  (to  the  intended  to  do,  had   he   not  been 

younger  Dionysws)    fatri  S*  ou/e  oXiyot  prevented  by  death)—  /eal  f  fieri  rovra 

Xe-yeiv  tre  ?rpos  rivas  rS>v  irapa  <re  «rp«<r-  SiwXtav  av  TKJV  aXXrp  Kemp  jeura,  r  o  v  « 

/BevoJTwv,  is   apa   <rov  irore   XeyopToy  jttev)3ap/3ap    vs  $v  vt)  v  e^f  v<rt  v 

<kovor«  eyw  jxe'XXovTOs  T<U  re  EXXi]-  a«fr  eX<Spe  vos,  oaro  t  ft  J)  inrep  TIJ* 

rtSas  »ro\ecs  *v  St«eXt(f  oliet-  KO  ivys  eX«v6  «p  tas  5  LeiroXfjMj- 

^"etv,    icat    2upa«ovortov5    ewt-  <rav  irpb9  rijv  rvpawcfia,  roiis 

Kov^ia-a.^  Ttfv  apxyv  avr\  rvpawftos  6*  «ju,7r/>o<rd«v  oiJCTjras  TWV  'EX- 

ets  jSmrtXei'av  jueraorij<ran-a,  TOVT*  apa  ^.TjvtKtav  roirtov  et?  ras  apxa*** 

<re  iuv  rore  SLexcoXvaa,  trov  <rAo5pa  irpo-  K  a  I  ir  ar  p  cjJas   oiKif<r«is    Karot- 

ou^tevov,   iniv   $e    Atcova  $t£aoTKOi/u  Kc'aaj     Compare  Plutarch,  Tiraoleon, 

avra  rcevra,  ical   TOIS  Stavo^ao-t  C.2     atfiiirXei(rranr6Xeisvffo|3apj8apwi' 


Tot?  crolg  TTJV  (T7]j/  ap^T]v  a6au.povu.eBa.  ere      ftiy&Stav  jcat  OTpaTUOTtoi/  d/x£(rfl<ov  /caret- 
C 


p     319   C       ftij   fie   CtajSaXXe  * 

Xeyuv,  ws  ou/c  etwv  ere  TroXets  EXXTjviSos  The  ^apjSapot  to  whom  Plato  alludes 

VTTO  /3apj3apcdv  ouc^eiv,  ov5«  in   this   last  passage   are   not  the 

vy  eVueov^tom        .        «b;  Carthaginians  (none  of  whom  could  be 

l/ce'Xevov,  <rv   5'   ou<  expected  to  come  in  and  fight  for  the 

??deXec  irparrctv  OVTO.  purpose  of  putting  down  the  despotism 

Again,  see  EpistoL  vii  p    381  F,  at  Syracuse),  but  the  Campaman  and 

832  B,  834  D,  336  A—  D,  and  the  brief  other  mercenaries  provided  for  by  the 

notice  given  by  Photius  (Codex,  93)  of  elder  Dionysms  on  the  lands  of  the 

the  lost  historical  works  of  Aman,  extruded  Greeks     These  men  would 
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The  elder  Dionysus  had  imported  Into  Sicily  large  bodies  of 
mercenaries,  by  means  of  whom  he  nad  gained  his  conquests,  and 
for  whom  he  had  provided  settlements  at  the  cost  of  the  subdued 
Hellenic  cities  In  Naxus,  Katana,  Leontmi,  and  Mess§n§,  the 
previous  residents  had  been  dispossessed  and  others  substituted 
out  of  Gallic  and  Iberian  mercenaries.  Communities  thus  trans- 
formed, with  their  former  free  citizens  degraded  into  dependence 
or  exile,  not  only  ceased  to  be  purely  Hellenic,  but  also  became 
far  less  populous  and  flourishing.  In  like  manner  Dionyeius 
had  suppressed,  and  absorbed  into  Syracuse  and  Lokri,  the  once 
autonomous  Grecian  communities  of  Rhegium,  Hippoaium,  and 
Kaulonia,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  strait.  In  the  inland  regions 
of  Italy  he  had  allied  himself  with  the  barbarous  Lucamans, 
who,  even  without  his  aid,  were  gaming  ground  and  pressing 
hard  upon  the  Itahot  Greeks  on  the  coast 

If  we  examine  the  results  of  the  warfare  carried  on  by  Diony- 
sius  against  the  Carthaginians,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  ot  his  career,  we  shall  observe  that  he  began  by  losing  Cela 
and  Kamarma,  and  that  the  peace  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
preserve  Syracuse  itself  arose,  not  from  any  success  of  his  own, 
but  from  the  pestilence  which  ruined  his  enemies ,  to  say  nothing 
about  traitorous  collusion  with  them,  which  I  have  already 
remarked  to  have  been  the  probable  price  of  their  guarantee  to 
his  dominion.  His  war  against  the  Carthaginians  in  397  BO. 
was  undertaken  with  much  vigour,  recovered  Gela,  Kamarma, 
Agrigentum,  and  Selinus,  and  promised  the  most  decisive  success. 
But  presently  again  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  against  him.  He 
sustained  capital  defeats,  and  owed  the  safety  of  Syracuse,  a 
second  tame,  to  nothing  but  the  terrific  pestilence  which  destroyed 
the  army  of  Imilkon  A  third  time,  in  383  BC.,  Dionysius 
gratuitously  renewed  the  war  against  Carthage  After  brilliant 
success  at  first,  he  was  again  totally  defeated,  and  forced  to  cede 
to  Carthage  all  the  territory  west  of  the  river  Halykus,  besides 
paying  a  tribute  So  that  the  exact  difference  between  the 
Sicilian  territory  of  Carthage  as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  his 
<x)mmand  and  at  the  end  of  his  reign  amounts  to  this :  that  at 

have  the  strongest  interest  in  upholding  conciliate   this    powerful  '  force    by 

the  despotism,  if  the  maintenance  of  promising  confirmation  of  their  pro- 

their  own  properties  was  connected  perties  to  such  of  them  as  would  act 

with  it    Dion  thought  it  prudent  to  upon  the  side  of  freedom 
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the  earlier  period  it  readied  to  the  river  Himera,  at  the  later 
period  only  to  the  river  Halykus.  The  intermediate  space 
between  the  two  comprehends  Agrigentum  with  the  greater  part 
of  its  territory,  which  represents  therefore  the  extent  of  Hellenic 
soil  rescued  by  Dionysius  from  Carthaginian  dominion. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  THE   ELDER 
DIONYSIUS—  DIONYSIUS  THE  YOUNGER—  AND  DION. 

THE  elder  Dionysius,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  boasted  of 
having  left  his  dominion  "  fastened  by  chains  of  BC  367 
adamant";  that  is,  sustained  by  a  large  body  of 


mercenaries,1  well  trained  and  well  paid  —  by  impreg-  b?P10?ys]£s 
nable  fortifications  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia—  by  400  a  1S  ea 
ships  of  war-—  by  immense  magazines  of  arms  and  military  stores— 
and  by  established  intimidation  over  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans. 
These  were  really  "chains  of  adamant"  so  long  as  there  was  a 
man  like  Dionysius  to  keep  them  5n  hand.  But  he  left  no 
successor  competent  to  the  task,  nor  indeed  an  unobstructed 
succession.  He  had  issue  by  two  wives,  whom  he  had  married 
both  at  the  same  time,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  By  the 
Loknan  wife,  Doris,  he  had  his  eldest  son  named  Dionysius,  and 
two  others  ;  by  the  Syracusan  wife,  AnstomachS,  daughter  of 
Hipparlnus,  he  had  two  sons,  Hipparlnus  and  Nysseus,  and  two 
daughters,  Sophrosyne*  and  AretS  3  Dionysius  the  younger  can 
hardly  have  been  less  than  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  death  of 
his  father  and  namesake.  Hipparlnus,  the  eldest  son  by  the 
other  wife,  was  considerably  younger.  Anstomacbe*  his  mother 
had  long  remained  childless  —  a  fact  which  the  elder  Dionysius 

iBothDiod6rus(xvi  8)  and  Cornelius  FT  264,  ed.  Didot  ap  Athenamm.x  p. 

Nepos  (Dion,  c  5)  speak  of  100,000  foot  435  ,  Diodor    xvi    6  ,  Cornel    Nepos 

and  10,000  horse    The  former  speaks  (Dion,  c.  1) 

of  400  ships  of  war,  the  latter  of  The  Scholiast   on  Plato's  fourth 

500  Epistle  gives  information  respecting 

The  numbers  of  foot   and  home  the  personal  relations  and  marriages 

appear  evidently  exaggerated     Both  of  the  elder   Dionysius,  not  wholly 

authors  must  have  copied  from  the  agreeing  with  what  IB  stated  in  the 

same  original  ,jpossibly  Bphorus  sixth  chapter  of  Plutarch's  Life  of 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  6,  Theopompus,  Dion. 
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ascnbed  to  incantations  wrought  oy  the  mother  of  the  Lokrian 
wife,  and  punished  by  putting  to  death  the  supposed  sorceress L 

The  offspring  01  Aristomache,  though  the  younger  brood  of  the 
Dion—his  ^wo»  derived  considerable  advantage  from  the  presence 
conneacion  and  countenance  oi  her  brother  Dion.  Hippailnus, 
Bionysian  father  of  Dion  and  AristomaehS,  had  been  the 
famijy  principal  abettor  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  his  original 
usurpation,  in  order  to  retrieve  his  own  fortune,2  mined  by 
profligate  expenditure.  So  completely  had  that  object  been 
accomplished,  that  his  son  Dion  was  now  among  the  richest  men 
in  Syracuse,*  possessing  property  estimated  at  above  100  talents 
(about  ^23,000).  Dion  was,  besides,  son-in-law  to  the  elder 
Dionysius,  who  had  given  his  daughter  SophrosynS  in  niainage- 
to  his  son  (by  a  different  mother)  the  younger  Dionysius  ,  and  his 
daughter  Arete",  first  to  his  brother  TheatidSs— next,  on  the 
cleatli  of  Theand&s,  to  Dion.  As  brother  01  Aristornache",  Dion 
was  thus  brother-in-la\v  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  uncle  both  to- 
Aret§  his  own  wiie  and  to  Sophrosyne*  the  wile  of  the  younger 
Dionysius ;  as  husband  o±  AretS,  he  was  son-in-law  to  the  elder- 
Dionysius,  and  brother-m-law  (as  well  as  uncle)  to  the  wife  of  the 
younger.  Marnages  between  near  relatives  (excluding  any  such 
connexion  between  uterine  brother  and  sister)  were  usual  in 
Greek  manners.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  despot  accounted  the 
haimony  likely  to  be  produced  by  such  ties  between  the  members 
of  his  two  families  and  Dion  among  the  "adamantine  chains" 
which  held  fast  his  dominion. 

Apart  from  wealth  and  high  position,  the  personal  character  of 
Dion  was  in  itself  marked  and  prominent.  He  was  of  an  ener- 
getic temper,  great  braveiy,  and  very  considerable  mental 

1  Piutarch,  Dion,  c.  3.   The  age  of  B  c. ,  perhaps  even  earlier.    Suppose- 

the   younger   Dionysius  Is  nowhere  Dionysius  the  younger  to  have  been 

positively  specified.   But  in  the  year  twenty  years  of  age  when  Apollokrates 

356  B  c  —or  855  B  c  at  the  latest—he  was  born,  he  would  thus  be  in  his 

had  a  son,  ApollokratSs,  old  enough  twenty-fifth  yeai  in  the  beginning  of 

to  be  entrusted  with  the  command  of  367  B  c ,  when  Dionysius  the  elder  died. 

Ortycia,  when  he  himself  evacuated  it  The  expressions  of  Plato,  as  to  the 

for  the  first  tune  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c  87).  youth  of  Dionysius  the  younger  at  that 

We  cannot  suppose  Apollokrates  to  juncture,  are  not  unsuitable  to  such  an 

have  been  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age 

age  at  the  moment  when  he  was  *  Aristotel  Poht  v.  5, 6. 

entrusted  with  such  a  function,  having  •*  Plato,  Bpistol  vi  p  S47  A    Com- 

his  mother  and  sisters  under  his  charge  pare  the  offer  of  Dion  to  maintain 

{c.  50).    ApolIokratSs  therefore  must  fifty   triremes  at   his  oun  expense 

have  been  born  at  least  as  early  as  873  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c  6) 
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capacities.     Though  his  nature  was  haughty  and  disdainful  to- 
wards individuals,  yet,  as  to  political  communion,  his  Pemnal 
ambition  was  by  no  means  purely  self-seeking  and  character  of 
egoistic,  like  that  of  the  elder  Dionysius     Animated  Dlon* 
with  vehement  love  of  power,  he  was  at  the  same  time  penetrated 
with  that  sense  of  regulated  polity,  and  submission  of  individual 
will  to  fixed  laws,  which  floated  in  the  atmosphere  of  Grecian  talk 
and  literature,  and  stood  so  high  in  Grecian  morality.    He  was 
moreover  capable  of  acting  with  enthusiasm,  and  braving  every 
hazard  in  prosecution  of  his  own  convictions 

Born  about  the  year  408  B.c  ,a  Dion  was  twentv-one  years  of 
age  in  387  B.C  ,  when  the  elder  Dionysius,  having 
dismantled  Bhegmm  and  subdued  Krot6n,  attained  the 
maximum  of  Ms  dominion,  as  master  of  the  Sicilian  thapreau 
and  Italian  Greeks.  Standing  high  in  the  favour  of  ^ra 
his  broth er-m-law  Dionysius,  Dion  doubtless  took 
part  in  the  wars  whereby  this  large  dominion  had  been  acquired  ; 
as  well  as  in  the  life  of  indulgence  and  luxury  which  prevailed 
generally  among  wealthy  Greeks  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  which 
to  the  Athenian  Plato  appeared  alike  surprising  and  iepulsivea 
That  great  philosopher  visited  Italy  and  Sicily  about  387  B  c,,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned.  He  was  in  acquaintance  and 
fellowship  with  the  school  of  philosophers  called  Pythagoreans — 
the  remnant  of  that  Pythagorean  brotherhood,  who  had  once 
exercised  so  powerful  a  political  influence  over  the  cities  of  those 
regions,  and  who  still  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  even  after 
complete  political  downfall,  through  individual  ability  and  raak 
of  the  members,  combined  with  habits  of  recluse  study,  mysticism, 
and  attachment  among  themselves  With  these  Pythagoreans 
Dion  also,  a  young  man  of  open  mind  and  ardent  aspirations,  was 
naturally  thrown  into  communication  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
elder  Dionysius  in  Italy.3  Through  them  he  came  into  mter- 

i  Dion  was fifty-five  years  of  age  at  ?iW  rp«N$fr  irXj 

the  time  of  his  death,  In  the  fourth  AMOVC,  8iy  rt  rfr 

year  after  his  departure  from  Pelopon-  ifiv  «ol  wM 

nesus  (Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c  10).  ra>p,  &c. 

His  death   took  place  seemingly       *  Cicero,   De  Finibus,  v    20:   De 

about  86*  B  c    He  would  thus  be  born  Republic    i    10      lamblichus   (Vit. 

about  408  BC  Pythagoras,  o  199)  calls  Dion  a  member 

s  Plato,  Epistol  vii  p  826  D    «A-  of  the  Jt^thagorean  brotherhood,  which 

ryofwiAo*  a*  jSios  may  be  doubted ,  but  his  assertion 

«  KOI  Svpeucov  that  Dion  procured  for  Plato,  though 
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course  with  Plato,  whose  conversation  made  <iu  epoch  in  his 
life. 

The  mystic  turn  of  imagination,  the  sententious  brevity,  and 
Extraordi-  ^e  mathematical  researches  of  the  Pythagoreans 
nary  produced  doubtless  an  imposing  effect  upon  Dion ; 

Plato  upon  just  as  Lysis,  a  member  of  that  brotherhood,  had 
3WoiL  acquired  the  attachment  and  influenced  the  sentiments 

of  Epameinondas  at  Thebes.  But  Plato's  power  of  working  upon 
the  minds  of  young  men  was  far  more  impressive  and  irresistible. 
He  possessed  a  large  range  of  practical  experience,  a  mastery  of 
political  and  social  topics,  and  a  charm  of  eloquence,  to  which  the 
Pythagoreans  were  strangers  The  stirring  effect  of  the  Sokratic 
talk,  as  well  as  of  the  democratical  atmosphere  in  which  Plato 
had  been  brought  up,  had  developed  all  the  communicative 
aptitude  of  his  mind  ,  and  great  as  that  aptitude  appears  in  his 
remaining  dialogues,  there  is  ground  lor  believing  that  it  was  far 
greater  in  his  conversation  ;  greater  perhaps  in  387  B  a,  when  he 
was  stall  mainly  the  Sokratic  Plato,  than  it  became  in  later  days, 
after  he  had  imbibed  to  a  certain  extent  the  mysticism  of  these 
Pythagoreans1  Brought  up  as  Dion  had  been  at  the  court  oi 
Dionysius— accustomed  to  see  around  him  only  slavish  deference 
and  luxurious  enjoyment— unused  to  open  speech  or  large 
philosophical  discussion— he  found  in  Plato  a  new  man  exhibited, 
and  a  new  world  opened  before  him 

The  conception  of  a  free  community— with  correlative  nghtb 
and  duties  belonging  to  every  citizen,  determined  by  laws  and 
protected  or  enforced  by  power  emanating  from  the  collective 
entity  called  the  City — stood  in  the  foreground  of  ordinary 
Grecian  morality — reigned  spontaneously  in  the  bosoms  of  every 
Grecian  festival  crowd — and  had  been  partially  imbibed  by  Dion, 
though  not  from  his  own  personal  experience,  yet  from  teachers, 
sophists,  and  poets.  This  conception,  essential  and  fundamental 

only  by  means  of  a  large  price  (100  by  the  intervention  of  an  influential 

minse),  the  possession  of  a  book  com-  Syracusan— and  even  by  him  only  for  a 

posed  by  the  Pythagorean  Philolaus,  large  price— is  easy  to  believe 

seems  not  improbable.    The  ancient  See    the   instructive    Dissertation 

Pythagoreans  wrote  nothing  Philolaus  of  Gruppe,  TJeber  die  Fragmente  des 

(seemingly  about  contemporary  with  Archytas  und  der  alteren  Pythagoreer, 

Sokrates)  was  the  first  Pythagorean  pp  24,  26,  48,  <fcc 

who  left  any  written  memorial    That  1  See  a  remarkable  passage,  Plato, 

this  book  could  only  be   obtained  Bpist  vii  p  328  F. 
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with  philosophers  as  well  as  with  the  vulgar,  was  not  merely  set 
forth  by  Plato  with  commanding  powers  of  speech,  but  also 
exalted  with  improvements  and  refinements  into  an,  ideal 
perfection.  Above  all  it  was  based  upon  a  strict,  even,  an 
abstemious  and  ascetic,  canon,  as  to  individual  enjoyment—and 
upon  a  careful  training  both  of  mind  and  body,  qualifying  each 
man  lor  the  due  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  ;  a  subject 
which  Plato  (as  we  see  by  his  dialogues)  did  not  simply  propound 
with  the  direct  enforcement  of  a  preacher,  but  touched  with  the 
quickening  and  pungent  effect,  and  reinforced  with  the  copious 
practical  illustrations,  of  Sokratic  dialogue. 

As  the  stimulus  from  the  teacher  was  here  put  forth  with 
consummate  efficacy,  the  predisposition  of  the  learner  Dlon  leams 
enabled  n  to  take  full  effect.  Dion  became  an  toliatethe 
altered  man  both  in  public  sentiment  and  in  indi-  despotism— 
vidual  behaviour.  He  recollected  that  twenty  years 


before,  his  country  Syracuse  had  been  as  free  as  political 
Athens  He  learnt  to  abhor  the  iniquity  of  the  matory 
despotism  by  which  her  liberty  had  been  overthiown,  views 
and  by  which  subsequently  the  liberties  of  so  many  other  Greeks 
Hi  Italy  and  Sicily  had  been  trodden  down  also.  He  was  made 
to  remark  that  Sicily  had  been  half-barbarized  through  the 
foreign  mercenaries  imported  as  the  despot's  instruments.  He 
conceived  the  sublime  idea  or  dream  of  lectifying  all  this 
accumulation  of  wrong  and  suffeimg.  It  was  his  wish  first  to 
cleanse  Syracuse  from  the  blot  of  slavery,  and  to  clothe  her  anew 
in  the  brightness  and  dignity  of  freedom  ;  yet  not  with  the  view 
of  restoring  the  popular  government  as  it  had  stood  prior  to  the 
usurpation,  but  of  establishing  an  improved  constitutional  polity, 
originated  by  himself,  with  laws  which  should  not  only  secure 
individual  rights,  but  also  educate  and  moralize  the  citizens.1 
The  function  which  he  imagined  to  himself,  and  which  the 


^  *  Plato,  Epistol  Vii  p  385  F     Attova  jra<rjj  wxavy  frrforju^cre  vd/xois  tots  irpo- 

^ap  iyit  <ra^wff  olfio,  ws  oloV   re   ir«pt  er^KovarL  r«  jcal  aptoroty  TOV*  iroXira;— 

a.vQptotttov  av&panrov  fiuoYvpfoo-flai,  3i%  rort    «<£«£»j«r    -rovroiy    irpovflvjuwir'     S,v 

rijv  a-pfflv  ei  Karitr^eVj  ca?  OVK  av  iror«  irpafai,  iraaav  StxcXcav  Karouiffiv  xal 

€if  aXXo  ye  <rxr?fia  r»j$  ap^Tjs  ^Tpdirero,  ij  fatvQtpaur  ATI*  rStv  |Sow/3apwv  iroitiv,  roits 

iirl  rk—  SvpoKovVas   pcv   trpwror,    TTJV  jmiv  fK^d\\<avt  TOVS  5«  x**P<rffwo$  P*o" 

TIJV  eavroy,  ^Trei   -n^v  $w\cia.v  'I^pwvos,  <fcc 

Aaf*  ical  4>at5piii/a«  &cvO«at<t       Compare  the  beginning  of  the  same 

Kar«onj«,  rb  jurat  TOVT'  ear  epistle,  p,  324  A 
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conversation  of  Plato  suggested,  was  not  that  of  a  despoi  like 
Dionysius.  buu  that  of  a  despotic  legislator  like  Lykurgus,1 
taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  omnipotence,  conferred  upon 
Inni  by  grateful  citizens  in  a  state  of  public  confusion  to 
originate  a  good  system  ;  which,  when  once  put  in  motion,  would 
keep  itself  alive  by  fashioning  the  minds  of  the  citizens  to  its 
own  intrinsic  excellence.  After  having  thus  both  liberated  and 
reformed  Syracuse,  Dion  promised  to  himselt  that  he  would 
employ  Syracusan  force,  not  in  annihilating,  but  in  recreating, 
other  free  Hellenic  communities  throughout  the  island,  expelling 
from  thence  all  the  barbarians  —  both  the  imported  meicenaiiea 
and  the  Carthaginians. 

Such  were  the  hopes  and  projects  which  arose  in  the  mind  of 
Alteration  ^e  youthful  Dion  as  he  listened  to  Plato  —  hopes 
of  habits  la  pregnant  with  future  results  which  neither  ol  them 
brings"1*6  contemplated,  and  not  unworthy  of  being  compared 
^mmun?  W1^  ^ose  entausiastlc  aspirations  which  the  young 
eaSon  with  Spartan  tings  Agis  and  KleomenSs  imbibed,  a  century 
Dionysius  afterwards,  in  part  from  the  conversation  ot  the 
philosopher  Sphserus.2  Never  before  had  Plato  met  with  a 
pupil  who  so  quickly  apprehended,  so  proioundly  meditate*!,  or 
so  passionately  laid  to  heart  his  lessons.3  Inflamed  with  his 
newly  communicated  impulse  towards  philosophy,  as  the 
supreme  guide  and  directress  of  virtuous  conduct,  Dion  altered 
his  habits  of  life,  exchanging  the  splendour  and  luxury  of  $ 
Sicilian  rich  man  for  the  simple  fare  and  regulated  application 
becoming  a  votary  of  the  Academy.  In  this  course  he  persisted 
without  faltering,  throughout  all  his  residence  at  the  court  of 
Dionysius,  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity  contracted  among  his 
immediate  companions.  His  enthusiasm  even  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  despot  himself,  unable  to  resist  that  persuasive 

1  Plato,  Epist  iv,  p  320  K  (ad-  rvvw  »«wv,  /ecu  rbv  tiri\otirov  j3ioy  ttv 
dressed  to  Dion).  .  .  ^  o$v  *irb  ^0eAij<r«  Sia^epovrcii?  rStv  iroAAwv  'Ira- 
irairuv  opa^evp?  irapacnceva^ov  r6v  re  \uarjov  KOLI  SueeAtamai',  ape-rip  irepl 
jucclvov^  apxatoy  airo8et£eai',  irXciovos  ySwys  T»}S  re  aXXijs  rpv$ys 

v  rots  irept, 


^ 

KO.I  rbv  Kvpov  Kail  <tTi5  a\Xo?  irwirore  irotovfJievoy     o9cv  eirox^^trrepov  rots 

ftioj-ev  %9ei  KOI  iroAtrewf  SieveyKeir,  &C.  rot  rupawtKo.  vdfupa  focriv  ej3fd>,  fie^pi 

2  Plutarch,  KleomenSs,  C  2—11  rov  Bavarov  TOW  irept  AtoinJcrtoi'  yevo- 

3  Plato,  Bpibtol.  v±  p  327  A     Atwv  jae'vou 

yap  By   /loA.'  €v/wt0rjs  ^  S>v    irpfo    T«  ^    Plutarch,  Dion,   C    4        wy    npwrov 

,  jt«l  irpbs  roirs  TOT«  vir'  food  Aeyo-  eyevo-aro  Aoyov  «a«. 
' 


. 
<r\  ofipa,  is  ovfieic  irwirore  &v  eyw  irpoa-4     &c 
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tongue  by  which  he  had  been  himself  converted,  might  be  gently 
brought  round  into  an  employment  of  his  mighty  iorce  for 
beneficent  and  reformatory  purposes.  Accordingly  Dion, 
inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse,  procuied  for  him  an  interview  with 
Dionysuis.  How  miserably  the  speculation  failed  has  been 
recounted  in  my  last  chapter  Instead  of  acquiring  a  new 
convert,  the  philosopher  was  fortunate  in  rescuing  his  own 
person,  and  in  making  good  his  returning  footsteps  out  of  that 
lion's  den  into  which  the  improvident  enthusiasm  of  his  young 
Iriend  had  inveigled  him. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  Plato  by  Dionysius  was  a  painful, 
though  salutary,  warning  to  Dion*  Without  sacri-  Bioninam 
ficing  either  his  own  convictions  or  the  philosophical  tains  tho 
regularity  of  life  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  adopt, 
he  saw  that  patience  was  imperatively  necessary, 
and  he  so  conducted  himself  as  to  maintain  unabated  until  the 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  Dionysius.  Such  a  policy  fattS— hi?6 
would  probably  be  recommended  to  him  even  by  visits  to  ie. 
Plato,  in  prospect  of  a  better  future.  But  it  would  be 
strenuously  urged  by  the  Pythagoreans  ot  Southern'  Italy,  among 
whom  was  Archytas,  distinguished  not  only  as  a  mathematician 
and  friend  of  Plato,  but  also  as  the  chief  political  magistrate  of 
Tarentum.  To  these  men,  who  dwelt  all  within  the  reach,1  if  not 
under  the  dominion,  of  this  formidable  Syracusan  despot,  it 
would  be  an  unspeakable  advantage  to  have  a  friend  like  Dion 
near  him,  possessing  his  confidence,  and  serving  as  a  shield  to 
them  against  his  displeasure  or  interference  Dion  so  iar 
surmounted  his  own  unbending  nature  as  to  conduct  himseH 
towards  Dionysus  with  skill  and  prudence.  He  was  employed 
by  the  despot  m  other  important  affairs,  as  well  as  m  embassies 
to  Carthage,  which  he  fulfilled  well,  especially  with  conspicuous 
credit  for  eloquence  ;  and  also  in  the  execution  of  vanous  cruel 
orders,  which  Ins  humanity  secretly  mitigated a  After  the  death 
of  Theande's,  Dionysius  gave  to  Dion  in  marriage  the  widow 

i  See  the  story  In  lamblichus  (Vit  but  the  state  of  circumstances,  which 

Pythagowe,  c   189)  of  a  company  of  it  supposes,  illustrates  the  relation 

Syracusau   troops  under  Eurymenes  between  Dionysius  and  the  cities  in  the 

the  brother  of  Dion,  sent  to  lie  in  Tarentine  Gulf 
ambuscade    for  some    Pythagoreans       ot>i«4-~.Vi  T»J««  „  *   e    n^     « 

between  Tarentum  and  Mjrtapontura.  W1JJ "ft*?*;  \  2*       '     '  CornelllM 

The  story  has  not  the  air  of  tiuth ,  NeP°s>  1)lon»  c  l» 2 
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Arete  (his  daughter),  and  continued  until  the  last  to  treat  Mm 
with  favour,  accepting  from  him  a  freedom  of  censure  such  as  he 
would  tolerate  fiom  no  other  adviser. 

During  the  many  years  which  elapsed  before  the  despot  died, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Dion  found  opportunities  of  visiting 
Peloponnesus  and  Athens,  for  the  great  festivals  and  other 
purposes.  He  would  thus  keep  up  his  friendship  and  philoso- 
phical communication  with  Plato.  Being  as  he  was  minister  and 
relative,  and  perhaps  successor  presumptive,  of  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Greece,  he  would  en^oy  everywhere  great  importance, 
which  would  be  enhanced  by  his  philosophy  and  eloquence.  The 
Spartans,  at  that  time  the  allies  of  Dionysius,  conferred  upon 
Dion  the  rare  honour  of  a  vote  of  citizenship  , *  and  he  received 
testimonies  of  respect  from  other  cities  also.  Such  honours 
tended  to  exalt  Ms  reputation  at  Syracuse ;  while  the  visits  to 
Athens  and  the  cities  of  Central  Greece  enlarged  his  knowledge 
both  of  politicians  and  philosophers. 

At  length  occurred  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  occasioned 
B  a  367.  by  an  unexpected  attack  of  fever,  aftei  a  few  days' 

^   ._    M       illness     He  had  made  no  special  announcement  about 

Death  of        ,  ,          -.       -,  ,       , 

the  elder       his  succession.    Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  physicians 

£v?rg?nces    pronounced  him  to  be  in  imminent  dangei,  a  cornpeti- 

of  interest  tion  arose  between,  his  two  families :  on  the  one 
between  the  ,  ,  _,  ,  ,  .  J.  _  , 

two  lines  of  hand  Dionysius  the  younger,  his  son  by  the  Loknan 
family  Wlfe  Dons .  on  ^Q  ^^  ^5  wife  ^ristomache  and 

her  brother  Dion,  representing  her  children  Hipparlnus  and 
Nysaeus,  then  very  young.  Dion,  wishing  to  obtain  for  these  two 
youths  either  a  partnership  in  the  future  power,  or  some  other 

l  Plutareh,  Dion,  c.  17, 49.  Respect-  were  under  great  depression,  playing 
ing  the  rarity  of  the  vote  of  Spartan  the  losing  game  against  Thebes  It 
citizenship,  see  a  remarkable  passage  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  they  should 
of  Herodotus,  ix  33—35  be  imprudent  enough  to  alienate  a 

Plutarch  states  that  the  Spartans  valuable  ally  for  the  sake  of  gratui- 
voted  their  citizenship  to  Dion  during  tously  honouring  an  exile  whom  he 
his  exile,  while  he  was  in  Peloponnteus  hated  and  had  banished.  Whereas  if 
after  the  year  367  B  c  at  enmity  with  we  suppose  the  vote  to  have  been 
the  younger  Dionysius  then  despot  of  passed  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Syracuse;  whom  (according  to  Pin-  elder  Dionysius,  it  would  count  as  a 
taich)  the  Spartans  took  the  risk  of  compliment  to  him  as  well  as  to  Dion 
offending,  in  order  that  they  might  and  would  thus  be  an  act  of  political 
testify  their  extreme  admiration  for  prudence  as  well  as  of  genuine  respect 
Dion  Plutarch  speaks  as  if  he  supposed  that 

1  cannot  but  think  that  Plutarch  is  Dion  was  never  in  Peloponnesus  until 
mistaken  as  to  the  time  of  tins  grant  the  time  of  his  exile,  which  is,  in  my 
In  and  after  367  JB  C ,  the  Spartans  judgment,  highly  impiobable. 
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beneficial  provision,  solicited  leave  to  approach  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  man.  But  the  physicians  refused  to  grant  his  request 
without  apprising  the  younger  Dionysms  ;  who,  being  resolved 
to  prevent  it,  directed  a  soporific  potion  to  be  administered  to- 
his  father,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  latter  never  awoke  so  as 
to  be  able  to  see  any  one.1  The  interview  with  Dion  being  thus 
frustrated,  and  the  father  dying  without  giving  any  directions, 
Dionysms  the  younger  succeeded  as  eldest  son,  without  opposition. 
He  was  presented  to  that  which  was  called  an  assembly  of  the 
Syracusan  people,2  and  delivered  some  conciliatory  phrases, 
lequestmg  them  to  continue  to  him  that  goodwill  which  they  had 
so  long  shown  to  his  father.  Consent  and  acclamation  -were  of 
course  not  wanting,  to  the  new  master  of  the  troops,  treasures, 
magazines,  and  fortifications  in  Ortygia  —  those  "adamantine 
chains  "  which  were  well  known  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  any  real  popular  goodwill. 

Dionysms  II  (or  the  younger),  then  about  25  years  of  age,  was 
a  young  man  of  considerable  nntuial  capacity,  and  of  B  o.  867. 
quick  and  lively  impulses,3  but  weak  and  vain  in  his  The 
character,  given  to  transitory  caprices,  and  eager  in  younger 
his  appetite  for  praise  without  being  capable  of  any  succeeds8 
industrious  or  resolute  efforts  to  earn  it.    As  yet  he  ^Jl^'tlier 
was  wholly  unpractised  in  serious  business  of  any  character 
kind.    He  had  neither  seen  military  service  nor  mingled  in  the 
discussion  of  political  measures  ;  having  been  studiously  kepi 
back  from  both,  by  the  extreme  jealousy  of  his  father.    His  lift 
had  been  passed  in  the  palace  or  acropolis  of  Ortygia,  amidst  al 
the  indulgences  and  luxuries  belonging  to  a  princely  station 
diversified  with  amateur  carpenter's  work  and  turnery.   However 
the  tastes  of  the  father  introduced  among  the  guests  at  tin 
palace  a  certain  number  of  poets,  reciters,  musicians,  &c  ,  so  tha 
the  younger  Dionysius  had  contracted  a   relish  for  poeUca 
literature,  which  opened  his  mind  to  generous  sentiments  anc 
large  conceptions  of  excellence,  more  than  any  other  portion  o 
his  very  confined  experience.     To  philosophy,  to  instructs 


l  Cornelius    Nepos,  Dion,    c.    2  ,    ovr«  aUwy  «<rrlv  a$v>r?  irpfc  T>  TO 

Plutarch,  Dion,  C  <J.  /Mo/lamp  fivvajuav,  <friA<Sn/ios  Be  Oavuno 

^  D!od6r  xv  74.  rSl*>  Ac     Compare  p  380  A,  p  828  B 

*uioaor  XT  74.  alsoEpwt  ill  p  816  C,p  817  B. 

*  Plato,  KpistoL  vli  p  888  B.    o  W       Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  7—0. 
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Conversation,  to  the  exercise  of  reason,  he  was  a  stranger.1  But 
the  very  feebleness  and  indecision  of  his  character  presented  him 
-as  impressible,  perhaps  improvable,  by  a  strong  will  and 
influence  brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  that  quarter,  at  least  as 
well  as  from  any  other. 

Such  was  the  novice  who  suddenly  stept  into  the  place  of  the 
most  energetic  and  powerful  despot  of  the  Grecian 
S?on-he°f     ^orld.    Dion—  being  as  he  was  of  mature  age,  known 
submits  to     service  and  experience,  and  full  enjoyment  of  the 
Dion^ul?  confidence  of  the    elder   Dionysius  —  might   have 
and      probably  raised  material  opposition  to  the  younger. 

Buti  ke  attemPted  no  suck  tbm§-  He  acknowledged 
and  supported  the  young  prince  with  cordial  sincerity, 
•dropping  altogether  those  views,  whatever  they  were,  on  behalf 
of  the  children  of  Anstomachg,  which  had  induced  him  to  solicit 
the  last  interview  with  the  sick  man.  While  exerting  himself  to 
strengthen  and  facilitate  the  march  of  the  government,  he  tried  to 
gam  influence  and  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  young  Diony- 
sius. At  the  first  meeting  of  council  which  took  place  after  the 
accession,  Dion  stood  conspicuous  not  less  for  his  earnest  adhesion 
than  for  his  dignified  language  and  intelligent  advice.  The 
remaining  councillors—accustomed,  under  the  self-determining 
•despot  who  had  just  quitted  the  scene,  to  the  simple  function  of 
hearing,  applauding,  and  obeying  his  directions  —  exhausted 
themselves  in  phrases  and  compliments,  waiting  to  catch  the  tone 
of  the  young  prince  before  they  ventured  to  pronounce  any 
decided  opinion  But  Dion,  to  whose  ireedom  of  speech  even  the 
elder  Dionysius  had  paitially  submitted,  disdained  all  such 
tampering,  entered  at  once  into  a  full  review  of  the  actual 
situation,  and  suggested  the  positive  measures  proper  to  be 
adopted.  *We  cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  transmission  of  an 
authority  which  had  rested  so  much  on  the  individual  spirit  of 
the  former  possessor,  there  were  many  precautions  to  be  taken, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  mercenary  troops  both  at  Syracuse  and 
in  the  outlying  dependencies.  AIL  these  necessities  of  the 
moment  Dion  set  forth,  together  with  suitable  advice.  But  the 
most  serious  of  all  the  difficulties  arose  out  of  the  war  with 


1  Plato,  Epjgt  TO  p  382  B  fimiSij  TO.    avopiXifrw  j*«v  TraiSeiac,  a* 
irapa  TOW  jrarpoy  aur^  ^vve/Se^ieci  ourw?    vovcrtwi'  TMI'  irpo<nj*ov<rw^ 


<rv- 
i,  &C. 
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Carthage  still  subsisting,  which  it  was  foreseen  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  likely  to  press  more  vigorously,  calculating  on  the  ill- 
assured  tenure  and  inexperienced  management  of  the  new  prince 
This  difficulty  Dion  took  upon  himself.  If  the  council  should 
think  it  wise  to  make  peace,  he  engaged  to  go  to  Carthage  and 
negotiate  peace — a  task  in  which  he  had  been  more  than  once 
employed  under  the  elder  Dionysius.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
were  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war,  he  advised  that  imposing 
forces  should  be  at  once  put  in  equipment,  promising  to  furnish, 
out  of  his  own  large  property,  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  outfit  of 
fifty  triremes l 

The  young  Dionysius  was  not  only  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  superior  wisdom  and  suggestive  resource  of  Dion,  Dion 
but  also  grateful  for  his  generous  offei  of  pecuniary  as  j^Mnflu- 
well  as  personal  support a  In  all  probability  Dion  ence  and 
actually  carried  the  offer  into  effect,  for  to  a  man  of 
his  disposition  money  had  little  value  except  as  a 
means  of  extending  influence  and  acquiring  reputation  The  war 
with  Carthage  seems  to  have  lasted  at  least  throughout  the  next 
year,8  and  to  have  been  terminated  not  long  afterwards.  But  it 
never  assumed  those  perilous  proportions  which  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  council  as  probable  As  a  mere  contingency, 
however,  it  was  sufficient  to  inspire  Dionysius  with  alarm, 
combined  with  the  other  exigences  of  his  new  situation.  At 
first  he  was  painfully  conscious  of  his  own  inexperience  ;  anxious 
about  hazards  which  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  not  merely 
open  to  advice,  but  eager  and  thankful  for  suggestions  from  any 
quarter  where  he  could  place  confidence.  Dion,  identified  by 
ancient  connexion  as  well  as  by  marriage  with  the  Dionysian 
family— trusted,  more  than  any  one  else,  by  the  old  despot,  and 
surrounded  with  that  accessory  dignity  which  ascetic  strictness  of 

i  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  6  mentions  that  the  younger  Dionysius 

3  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  7.  6  pAv  o$v  also  carried  on  war  tor  some  little  time, 

Aiovtfo-ios  virep^vuf  TV)!/  fieyoXo^vxfav  in  a  languid  manner,  against  the 

cdav/jiaere  jecu  rr)virpoQ-upCa.v  ^ycwnjerev  Lucanians,  and  that  he  founded  two 

3  Dionysius  It  was  engaged  in  war  cities  on  the  coast  of  Apuha  in  the 

at  the  time  when  Plato  first  visited  Adriatic  I  think  it  probable  that 

him  at  Syracuse,  within  the  year  these  two  last-mentioned  foundations 

immediately  after  his  accession  (Plato,  were  acts  of  Dionysius  I,  not  of 

Epistol  iif  p  817  A).  We  may  Dionysius  EL  They  were  not  likely  to 

reasonably  presume  that  this  was  the  be  undertaken  by  a  young  prince  of 

war  with  Carthage  backward  disposition  at  his  first; 

Compare  Diod6rus   (xvi.   5),  who  accession. 
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life  usually  confers  in  excess— presented  every  title  to  such 
confidence.  And  when  he  >vas  found  not  only  the  most 
trustworthy,  "but  the  most  frank  and  ieailess  of  counsellors, 
Dionysius  gladly  yielded  both  to  the  measures  which  he  advised 
and  to  the  impulses  which  he  inspired. 

Such  was  the  political  atmosphere  of  Syracuse  during  the 
BO  scr  period  immediately  succeeding  the  new  accession, 
while  the  splendid  obsequies  in  honour  of  the 
Phihsfras  departed  Dionysius  were  being  solemnized ;  coupled 
from  exile  ^^  a  funerai  plie  so  elaborate  as  to  confer  celebrity 
on  Timseus  the  constructor— and  commemorated  by  architectural 
monuments,  too  grand  to  be  permanent,1  immediately  outside  of 
Ortygia,  near  the  Eegal  Gates  leading  to  that  citadel  Among 
the  popular  measures,  natural  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
reign,  the  historian  Phihstus  was  recalled  from  exile 3  He  had 
been  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  attached  partisans  of  the  elder 
Dionysius ;  by  whom,  however,  he  had  at  last  been  banished, 
and  never  aftei  wards  forgiven.  His  recal  now  seemed  to 
promise  a  new  and  valuable  assistant  to  the  younger,  whom  it 
also  presented  as  softening  the  rigorous  proceedings  of  Ins 
father  In  this  respect,  it  would  harmonize  with  the  views  of 
Dion,  though  Philistus  afterwards  became  his  great  opponent 


i  Tacitus,  Hisfcor.  ii  49,  "Othom  3  Plutarch  (De  Exilio,  p  dS")  and 

sepolcrum  exstructum  est,  modicum,  Cornelius  Nepos  (Dion,  c  3)  lepresent 

et  nmnsurum  *  that  Philistus  was  recalled  at  the 

A  person  named  Timseus  was  ira-  persuasion  of  the  enemies  of  Dion,  as  a 

mortalized  as  the  constructor  of  the  counterpoise  and  corrective  to  the 

funeral  pile  see  Athenaeus,  T  p  206  ascendency  of  the  latter  over  Dionysius 

Both  Qollor  (Timaei  Fragm.  95)  and  M  the  younger  Though  Philistus  after 

DIdot  (Timsei  Fr.  126)  have  referred  wards  actually  performed  this  part,  I 

this  passage  to  Timseus  the  historian,  doubt  whether  such  was  the  motive 

and  hare  supposed  it  to  relate  to  the  which  caused  him  to  be  recalled  He 

description  giver  by  Timseus  of  the  seems  to  have  come  back  btfore  the 

funeral  pile  But  the  passage  in  obsequies  of  Dionysius  the  elder ,  that 

Atheneeus  seems  to  me  to  indicate  is,  very  early  after  the  commencement 

Tmueusa&1;he6ui£cfcr,notthe<Zttcrt6er,  of  the  new  reign.  Phihstus  had 

of  this  famous  Trvpo.  described,  in  his  history,  these 

It  is  he  who  is  meant,  probably,  in  obsequies  in  a  manner  so  elaborate 

the  passage  of  Cicero  (De  IxaturaDeor.  and  copious  that  this  passage  in  his 

in  35)— (Dionysius)  "  in  suo  lectulo  work  excited  the  special  notice  of  the 

mortuus  in  Tympanidis  t  ogum  illatus  ancient  critics  (see  Phihsti  Fragment. 

e t£t  eamque  potestatem  quam  ipse  per  42.  ed.  Didot ,  Plutarch,  Pelopirtas,  c 

scelus  erat  nactus,  quasi  justara  et  34;.  I  venture  to  think  that  this 

Jegitirnam  hereditatas  loco  ftlio  tra-  proves  him  to  have  been  present  at 

didit"  This  seems  at  least  the  best  the  obsequies ;  which  would  of  course 

way  of  explaining  a  passage  which  be  very  impressive  to  him,  since  they 

•  -BS  the  editors,  see  the  note  of  were  among  the  first  things  which  he 

saw  after  his  long  exile 
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Dion  was  now  "both  the  prime  minister  and  the  confidential 
monitor  of  the  young  Dionysrus  He  npheld  the  Dion  tries 
march  of  the  government  with  undimmished  energy,  JjJJJ*^ 
and  was  of  greater  political  importance  than  Diony-  mmd  of 
sms  himself  But  success  in  this  object  was  not  the 
end  for  which  Dion  laboured.  He  neither  wished  to 
serve  a  despot,  nor  to  become  a  despot  himself,  government 
The  moment  was  favourable  for  resuming  that  project  iSprovJ-tal 
which  he  had  formerly  imbibed  from  Plato,  and  ment 
which,  in  spite  of  contemptuous  disparagement  by  his  former 
master,  had  ever  since  elung  to  him  as  the  dream  of  his  heart  and 
hie.  To  make  Syracuse  a  free  city,  under  a  government,  not  of 
will,  but  of  good  laws,  with  himself  as  lawgiver  in  substance,  if 
not  in  name— to  enfranchise  and  replant  the  semi-barbarized 
Hellenic  cities  in  Sicily — and  to  expel  the  Carthaginians — were 
schemes  to  which  he  now  again  devoted  himself  with  unabated 
enthusiasm .  Bat  he  did  not  look  to  any  other  means  of  achieving 
them  than  the  consent  and  initiative  of  Dionysius  himself  The 
man  who  had  been  sanguine  enough  to  think  of  working  upon 
the  iron  soul  of  the  father  was  not  hkely  to  despair  of  shaping 
anew  the  more  malleable  metal  of  which  the  son  was  composed. 
Accordingly,  while  lending  to  Dionysius  his  best  service  as 
minister,  he  also  took  up  the  Platonic  profession,  and  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  reform  both  himself  and  his  government.  He 
endeavoured  to  awaken  in  him  a  relish  for  a  better  and  nobler 
private  conduct  than  that  which  prevailed  among  the  luxurious 
companions  around  him.  He  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
scientific  and  soul-stirring  conversation  of  Plato — specimens1  of 
which  he  either  read  aloud  or  repeated,  exalting  the  hearer  not 
only  to  a  higher  intellectual  range,  but  also  to  the  full  majesty  of 
mind  requisite  for  ruling  others  with  honour  and  improvement. 
He  pointed  out  the  unrivalled  glory  which  Dionysius  would 
acquire  in  the  eyes  of  Gieece,  by  consenting  to  employ  his  vast 
power,  not  as  a  despot  working  on  the  fears  of  subjects,  but  as  a 
king  enforcing  tempeiance  and  j'ustice,  by  his  own  paternal 
example  as  well  as  by  good  laws  He  tried  to  show  that  Diony- 
sius, after  having  liberated  Syracuse,  and  enrolled  himself  as  a, 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  C   11     raura  iro\-    X&yuv   rS>v    lUiiwos    t<rnv    ovorifa? 
Aaiei?  TOV  A«ovo«?  Trapaivouwos,  KCU  ruv    viroonretpovros,  &C 

9—5 
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king  limited  and  responsible  amidst  grateful  citizens,  would 
have  far  more  real  force  against  the  barbarians  than  at  pre- 
sent.1 

Such  were  the  new  convictions  which  Dion  tried  to  work  into  the 
His  earnest  mm<l  of  the  young  Dionysius,  as  a  living  faith  and 
exhorta-  sentiment  Penetrated  as  he  was  with  the  Platonic 
dncecon-  idea  —  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  improve- 


ment  and  happiness  of  mankind,2  until  philosophy 
and  ruling  power  came  together  in  the  same  hands  ; 
^  everything,  if  the  two  did  so  come  together—  he 
deaS?  to  see  tnougnt  that  he  saw  before  him  a  chance  of  realizing 
attdeomrerse  the  conjunction,  in  the  case  of  the  gieatest  among  all 
**  "  Hellenic  potentates.  He  already  beheld  in  fancv  his 
native  country  and  fellow-citizens  liberated,  moralized,  ennobled, 
and  conducted  to  happiness,  without  murder  or  persecution,3 
simply  by  the  well-meaning  and  instructed  employment  of  power 
already  organized.  If  accident  had  thrown  the  despotism  into 
the  hands  of  Dion  himself,  at  tins  period  of  his  life,  the  Grecian. 
world  would  probably  have  seen  an  experiment  tried,  as  memo- 
rable and  generous  as  any  event  recoided  in  its  history  :  what 
would  Lave  been  its  result,  we  cannot  say.  But  it  was  enough 
to  fire  his  inmost  soul,  to  see  himself  separated  from  the 
experiment  only  by  the  necessity  of  persuading  an  impressible 
young  man  over  whom  he  had  much  influence  ,  and  for  himself, 
he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  humbler  position  of  nominal 
minister,  but  real  originator  and  chief,  in  so  noble  an  enterprise.4 
His  peisuasive  powers,  strengthened  as  they  were  by  intense 
earnestness  as  well  as  by  his  imposing  station  and  practical 
capacity,  actually  wrought  a  great  effect  upon  Dionysius.  The 
young  man  appeared  animated  with  a  strong  desire  of  self- 
improvement,  and  of  qualifying  himself  for  such  a  use  of  the 
powers  of  government  as  Dion  depicted.  He  gave  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  feeling  by  expressing  eagerness  to  see  and 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  C.  10,  11;  Plato,  -yeyovdrwi/  KOKUV,  &LOV  av  evS"i>oi/a  «al 

Epist  VU.  p  327  G  ttXtiQivQv  cv  iratrn  rn  vcapa  /carao-K-euao-ai. 

2pla.to,%pist  vii  p  328  A,p  335  E;  *  Plato,  Epistol  vii  p  333  B  rau- 

PlatO,  EepUbllC  VI  p  499  C,  E  TW  irpos  Atuwa  Supeucocrtot  r6re  ZTTQ&QV, 

3  Plato,  Ejnst.  VU.  p.  327  E  .  oirep  *at  AiOPv<ri09,  ore  avrbv  eireveipet 

o  ft^icai  vvv  ei  Siairpa^aiTO  kv  Atomxrtat  iratdcvo-as  Kal  dpei/ra?  j3airc.A.^a  -nijs  apY>J? 

'  OVTW  KOtvwi/ecv  avr^  rov  |3iov 
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converse  with  Plato,  to  whom  he  sent  several  personal  messages, 
warmly  requesting  him  to  visit  Syracuse  1 

This  was  precisely  the  first   step  which   Dion  had   been 
labouring  to  bring  about.    He  well  knew,  and  had  Invitatloni 
personally    felt,   the    wonderful    magic   of    Plato's  sent  to 
conversation  when  addressed  to  young  men.     To 
bring  Plato  to  Syracuse,  and  to  pour  his  eloquent 
language  into   the  predisposed    ears  of   Dionysms, 
appeared  like   realizing   the   conjunction   of  philosophy  and 
power.    Accordingly  he  sent  to  Athens,  along  with  the  invitation 
from  Dionysius,  the  most  pressing  and  emphatic  entreaties  from 
himself     He  represented  the  immense  prize  to  be  won  —  nothing 
less  than  the  means  of  directing  the  action  of  an  organized 
power,  extending  over  all  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily  — 
provided  only  the  mmd  of  Dionysius  could  be  thoroughly  gained 
•over     This  (he  said)  was  already  half  done  ;  not  only  Dionysius 
himself,  but  also  his  youthful  half-brotheis  of  the  other  line,  had 
been  impressed  with  earnest  mental  aspirations,  and  longed  to 
drink  at  the  pure  fountain  of  true  philosophy     Everything 
presaged  complete  success,  such  as  would  render  them  hearty  and 
active  proselytes,  if  Plato  would  only  come  forthwith—  before 
hostile  influences  could  have  time  to  corrupt  them—  and  devote 
to  the  task  his  unrivalled  art  of  penetrating  the  youthful  mind 
These  hostile  influences  were  indeed  at  work,  and  with  great 
.activity  ,  if  victorious,  they  would  not  only  defeat  the  pioject  ol 
Dion,  but  might  even  provoke  his  expulsion  or  threaten  his  Me. 
Could  Plato,  by  declining  the   invitation,  leave  his  devoted 
champion  and  apostle  to  fight  so  great  a  battle,  alone  and 
unassisted  1    What  could  Plato  say  for  himself  afterwards  if,  by 
declining  to  come,  he  not  only  let  slip  the  gicatest  prospective 
victory  which  had  ever  been  opened  to  philosophy,  but  also 
permitted  the  corruption  of  Dionysius  and  the  ruin  of  Dion  ?2 

Such  appeals,  in  themselves  emphatic  and  touching,  reached 
Athens,  reinforced  by  solicitations,  hardly  less  strenuous,  from 
Archytas  of  Tarentum  and  the  other  Pythagorean  philosophers 

1  Plato,  Episl  vu  p  327  B  ,  Plu-  tyotra  W/Ajttccra  jwpa  TOV  AtoTO<rtov. 
tarch,  Dion,  c  11  <<rx*v  «p«s  rbv  TroAAet!  4r^«r^^«t?  TOU  AiWos,  <xAA«l 
AtonJcrtov  ov  K<U  ri  *  ' 


,  ,  s,  <x« 

AtonJcrtov   ojjvs  K<U  ?repijuiayrj«   rSav   re  fi*   f£  'IraAtas  irapa  ruv  HvQayopi,itti>vt 

Xoywv  «al   TTJS   crwovortas  TOU  H\O.T»-  <feO. 
*oy.      «v0vs  otv  'A0iji/a£e    iroUet  f*Sv        3  Plato,  Epist.  VU.  p.  828. 
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in  the  south  of  Italy  ;  to  whose  personal  well-being,  over  and 
Hesitation  above  the  interests  ot  philosophy,  the  character  of 
heretic^"  ^e  future  Syracusan  government  was  of  capital  im- 
tantly  portance.  Plato  was  deeply  agitated  and  embarrassed 
ccnisen  s  °  jje  wag  I10W  aixty-one  years  of  age.  He  enjoyed 
Syracuse.  pre-eminent  estimation,  in  the  grove  of  Akaclemus 
near  Athens,  amidst  admiring  hearers  from  all  parts  of  Greece 
The  Athenian  democracy,  if  it  accorded  to  him  no  influence  on 
public  affairs,  neither  molested  him  nor  dimmed  his  intellectual 
glory.  The  proposed  voyage  to  Syiacuse  carried  him  out  of  this 
enviable  position  into  a  new  field  of  hazard  and  speculation  . 
brilliant  indeed  and  flattering,  beyond  anything  which  had  ever 
been  approached  by  philosophy,  if  it  succeeded,  but  fraught  with 
disgrace,  and  even  with  danger  to  all  concerned,  if  it  failed. 
Plato  had  already  seen  the  elder  Dionysius  surrounded  by  his 
walls  and  mercenaries  in  Ortygia,  and  had  learnt  by  cruel 
experience  the  painful  consequences  of  propounding  philosophy 
to  an  intractable  hearer,  whose  displeasure  passed  so  readily  into 
act.  The  sight  of  contemporary  despots  nearer  home,  such  as 
Euphron  of  Siky6n  and  Alexander  of  Pherse,  was  by  no  means 
reassuring  ;  nor  could  ne  reasonably  stake  his  person  and 
reputation  on  the  chance  that  the  younger  Dionysius  might 
prove  a  glorious  exception  to  the  general  rule  To  outweigh  such 
scruples,  he  had  indeed  the  positive  and  respectful  invitation  of 
Dionysius  himself  ,  which  however  would  have  passed  for  a  tran- 
sitory, though  vehement,  caprice  on  the  part  of  a  young  prince,, 
had  it  not  been  backed  by  the  strong  assurances  of  a  mature  man 
and  \alued  friend  like  Dion  To  these  assurances,  and  to  the 
shame  which  would  be  incurred  by  leaving  Dion  to  fight  the  battle 
and  incur  the  danger  alone,  Plato  sacrificed  his  own  grounds  for 
hesitation  He  went  to  Syracuse,  less  with  the  hope  of  succeeding 
in  the  intended  conversion  of  Dionysius,  than  from  the  fear  of 
hearing  both  himself  and  his  philosophy  taunted  with  confessed 
impotence  —  as  fit  only  for  the  discussions  of  the  school,  shrinking 
from  all  application  to  practice,  betraying  the  interest  of  his 
Pythagorean  friends,  and  basely  deserting  that  devoted  champion 
wlio  had  halt  opened  the  door  to  Inin  for  triumphant  admission.1 


1  Plato,  Epistol    VU   p   328     TavTfl    6tv,  OVY  17  rtvfcs   e3dfa£ov,   a\\* 
v  TTJ  5iavoi(£  jcat  r<J\/*fl  aTTflpa  OIKO-    aitrxv  J'ojaei/os    jtter    e/iavTOi/    TO. 
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Such  is  the  account  which  the  philosopher  gives  of  his  own 
•state  of  mind  in  going  to  Syracuse,  At  the  same 
time,  he  intimates  that  his  motives  were  differently  _  ____ 
interpreted  by  others 1  And  as  the  account  which  we  unbounded 
possess  was  written  fifteen  years  after  the  event—  def6PAT1ftA 
when  Dion  had  perished,  whea  the  Syiacusan 
enteiprise  had  realized  nothing  like  what  was 
expected,  and  when  Plato  looked  back  upon  it  with 

the  utmost  giief  and  aversion,2  which  must  have  ^ 

poisoned  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life— we  hiThiStus 
may  fairly  suspect  that  he  partially  transfers  back  to  S^r? 
36*7  B  c.  the  feelings  of  352  B  o. ;  and  that  at  the 
earlier  period  he  went  to  Syiacuse,  not  merely  because  he  was 
ashamed  to  decline,  but  because  he  ieally  flattered  himself  with 
some  hopes  of  success. 

However  desponding  he  may  have  been  before,  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  conceive  hopes  irom  the  warmth  of  his  first  reception. 
One  of  the  royal  carriages  met  him  at  his  landing,  and  conveyed 
him  to  his  lodging  Dionysius  offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  gods  for  his  safe  arrival  The  banquets  at  the  acropolis 
became  distinguished  for  their  plainness  and  sobriety  Never 
had  Dionysius  been  seen  so  gentle  in  answering  suitors  or  trans- 
acting public  business.  He  began  immediately  to  take  lessons 
in  geometry  from  Plato.  Every  one  aiound  him,  of  course,  was 
suddenly  smitten  with  a  taste  for  geometry  ,3  so  that  the  floors 
were  all  spread  with  sand,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  except 
triangles  and  other  figures  inscribed  upon  it,  with  expositors  and 
a  listening  crowd  around  them.  To  those  who  had  been  inmates 
of  the  acropolis  under  the  reign  of  the  former  despot,  this  change 
was  surprising  enough.  But  their  surprise  was  converted  into 
alarm,  when,  at  a  periodical  sacrifice  just  then  offered,  Dionysius 
himself  arrested  the  heiald  in  pronouncing  the  customary  prayer 

ft. «'  y  i  o-  T  o  v,    fity  fio£  atjuii  tTOT«w  «/j,avT$   flTive?«6cJ£a£o  v— -before  cited 

ira.vra.Tra.ffi.  Xdyos  povov    aiwvws    elvai         «  01-4.^  w-^i^i    j         OCA  TP 

-iy,  epyov  S«  ovfievos  av  von  ejcwv  a.v6a>     »     Plato,  Epwtol  vil  p  350  E     TWTA 

ov  o-MKooS'  K<eir"Votl  XenokiaWs  seems  to  have  accom- 
iratfoiri,  tvr  eKTretrajv  viro <  Aiowoftv  iecu  Pamed  Wato  to  Sicily  (JDlOgen  Laert, 
TWV  oAAwv  e%6p(iiv  e\8oi  Trap'  ^/lay  <^ev-  '  ' 

yuv,  teal  avepoiro,  eintSv,  <fec.  s  Plutarch,  De  Adulator  et  Axuioi 

i  This  is  contained  in  the  words  o  u  x   Discnnnne,  p  52  C 
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to  the  gods—"  That  the  despotism  might  long  remain  unshaken  " 
"Stop!  (said  Dionysius  to  the  herald)  imprecate  no  such  curse 
upon  us  '"  l  To  the  ears  of  Phihstus  and  the  old  politicians  these 
words  portended  nothing  less  than  revolution  to  the  dynasty  and 
rum  to  Syracusan  power.  A  single  Athenian  sophist  (they 
exclaimed),  with  no  other  force  than  his  tongue  and  his  reputa- 
tion, had  achieved  the  conquest  of  Syiacuse  —  an  attempt  in 
which  thousands  of  his  countrymen  had  miserably  perished  half 
a  century  before  2  Ineffably  were  they  disgusted  to  see  Dionysius 
abdicate  in  favour  of  Plato,  and  exchange  the  care  of  his  vast 
force  and  dominion  for  geometrical  problems  and  discussions  on 
the  summum  lonwm 

For  a  moment  Plato  seemed  to  be  despot  of  Syracuse  ;  so 
Injudicious  *^at  ^e  no^e  °tyects  f°r  ^hich  Dion  had  laboured 
manner  in  were  apparently  within  his  reach,  either  wholly  or  in 
dealt  with  °  part  And  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  really  were- 
Dionysius  to  ft  great  ciegree  ^thm  his  reach,  had  this  situation, 
so  interesting  and  so  fraught  with  consequences  to  the  people  ol 
Sicily,  been  properly  turned  to  account  With  all  reverence  lor 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity,  we  are  foiced  to  confess 
that,  upon  his  own  showing,  he  not  only  failed  to  turn  the 
situation  to  account,  but  contributed  even  to  spoil  it  by  an 
unseasonable  rigour.  To  admire  philosophy  in  its  distinguished 
teachers  is  one  thing;  to  learn  and  appropriate  it  is  another 
stage,  rarer  and  more  difficult,  requiring  assiduous  labour  and  no 
common  endowments  ,  while  that  which  Plato  calls  "the  philo- 
sophical life,"3  or  practical  predominance  of  a  well  -trained 
intellect  and  well-chosen  ethical  purposes,  combined  with  the 
minimum  of  personal  appetite,  is  a  third  stage,  higher  and  rarer 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  13    ov  iravo^j  and  is  called  so  equally  by  unfriendly 
K&rapunevoy  fair  ,  commentators     I  drew  particular  at- 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  14     Ivtoi  S«  irpo-  tention  to  this  fact  in  my  sixty-eighth 
creirotoyvro  fivo-yepaipeiv,  el  irporcpov  ^ev  chapter,  where  I  endeavoured  to  show 
Affvjvaioi  vo.vTiKa.i9  Ktu.  wefueais  8vvajue<n  that  there  was  no  school,  sect,  or  body 

fiie^fla-   of  persons  distinguished  by  umfonnitr 


. 

irA.«y<rai>T£^  djrwXovro  «eu 

pyirav  vpoTcpov  TJ  Aaj3«iv  2vpeucovcrftSj  of  doctrine  or  practice,  properly  called 

wvt  3k  S*    «vos   cro^KrTov   Kara-  Sophists,  and  that  the  name  was  com- 

A.VOVO-I  TT|V  Aiow<n'ov  -rvpawiSa,  &c  mon  to  all  literary  men  or  teachers, 

Plato  is  here  described  as  a  Sophist,  when  spoken  of  in  an  unfriendly  spirit 
in  the  language  of  those  who  did  not       s  Plato,  Bpistol  vu  p  &JO  B    eY£> 

like  him      Plato,  the  great  authority  Se  navr*  itTrt^vov,  i>  irp&rtjv  Siei 

Who  IS  always  quoted  in  disparage-  <£vAdrra>i>  frrep  OLJHKOMV,  etirw? 

ment  of  the  persons  called  Sophists,  is  ev/uav  «\0ot  rijs  <frtA.o(ro^o 

as  much  entitled  to  the  name  as  they,  (Dionysms)—o  5'  wuojw  avTw 
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still     Now  Dionysius  had  reached  the  first  stage  only.    He  had 
contracted  a  warm  and  profound  admiration  for  Plato.    He  had 
imbibed  this  feeling  from  the  exhortations  of  Dion  ;   and  we 
shall  see  by  his  subsequent  conduct  that  it  was  really  a  feeling 
both  sincere  and  durable     But  he  admired  Plato  without  having 
either  inclination  or  talent  to  ascend  higher,  and  to  acquire  what 
Plato  called  philosophy.    Now  it  was  an  unexpected  good  fortune, 
and  highly  creditable  to  the  persevering  enthusiasm  of  Dion, 
that  Dionysms  should  have  been  wound  up  so  far  as  to  admire 
Plato,  to  invoke  his  presence,  and  to  instal  him  as  a  sort  of 
spiritual  power  by  the  side  of  the  temporal     Thus  much  was 
more  than  could  have  been  expected  ,  but  to  demand  more,  and 
to  insist  that  Dionysius  should  go  to  school  and  work  through  a 
course  of  mental  regeneration,  was  a  purpose  hardly  possible  to 
attain,  and  positively  mischievous  if  it  failed.    Unfortunately,  it 
was  exactly  this  error  which  Plato,  and  Dion  in  strenuous 
deference  to  Plato,  seem  to  have  committed     Instead  t^at 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  existing  ardour  of  Diony-  dressed  by 
sius  to  instigate  him  at  once  into  active  political  Dion  to 
measures  beneficial  to  the  people  of  Syracuse  and  fS1^ 
Sicily,  with  the  full  force  of  an  authority  which  at  self,  and 
that  moment  would  have  been  irresistible  ;  instead  of  own  deep- 
heartening  him  up  against  groundless  fear  or  difficul-  Cental  im- 
ties  of  execution,  and  seeing  that  full  honour  was  perfections 
done  to  him  for  all  the  good  which  he  really  accomplished, 
meditated,  or  adopted,  Plato  postponed  all  these  as  matters  for 
which  his  royal  pupil  was  not  yet  ripe.    He  and  Dion  began  to 
deal  with  Dionysius  as  a  confessor  treats  his  penitent  ;  to  probe 
the  interior  man,1  to  expose  to  him  his  own  unworthmess  ;  to- 
show  that  his  life,  his  training,  his  companions,  had  all  been 
vicious  ;  to  insist  upon  repentance  and  amendment  upon  these 

1  Plato,  Epistol  vii  p  382  E     &  S)    vat*     \lyovref     OVK 
l  Aioi/verap   <rvj/c0ovAevo^ev   eyfi)    *at    ovru?  —  ov    -j/etp    %v     A<r 


Aiwv,  fiircifii)  ra  irap^a  TOU  warpis  avr<j>  OVTCO  fi«v  iras  oanjp  avrov  T«  icai  «/c««/ow 

«i,  ovrws  awjiuAifrcp  n/uS?  irai-  &v  &ir  yyafiiav  vei/Tjrat  <rw<ret,  MTJ  T«VTTJ 

avvoytrwv  ruv  rrpo-  S<  TpaTrojteJ'Of  ravavria  irwra.  airoT<rAei 

,  wpwrov  eiriTavTa  iropeudels  8i  ws  X«fyojuwv,   «eu   iavrbp 


. 

oucetW  djuia  icai  ^Xtjctwrwi'  xai  avft^w-    /xevos,    el  rot? 
\  terra    iri$Xet$ 


rovrov   yap   av-    KOJ.  n-oXiTetaiy.  &C. 
?     evSca     yeyoi/e-          Compare  alSO  p   8817. 
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points  "before  lie  could  receive  absolution,  and  be  permitted  to 
enter  upon  active  political  life  ;  to  tell  him  that  he  must  reform 
himself,  and  become  a  rational  and  temperate  man,  before  he  was 
fit  to  enter  seriously  on  the  task  of  governing  others. 

Such  was  the  language  which  Plato  and  Dion  held  to  Diony- 
Piato  damps  8^us*  T^W  we^  ^new  indeed  that  they  were  treading 
themdina-  on  delicate  ground,  that  while  irritating  a  spirited 
Dionysius  horse  in  the  sensitive  part,  they  had  no  security 
poetical  against  his  kicks1  Accordingly  they  resorted  to  many 
good.  circumlocutory  and  equivocal  expressions,  so  as  to 

soften  the  offence  given.  But  the  effect  was  not  the  less 
produced,  of  disgusting  Dionysius  with  his  velleities  towards 
political  good.  Not  only  did  Plato  decline  entering  upon 
political  recommendations  of  his  own,  but  he  damped,  instead  of 
enforcing,  the  positive  good  resolutions  which  Dion  had  already 
succeeded  in  infusing.  Dionysius  announced  freely,  in  the 
presence  of  Plato,  his  wish  and  intention  to  tianslorm  his  despo- 
tism at  Syracuse  into  a  limited  kingship,  and  to  replant  the 
dis-hellenised  cities  in  Sicily.  These  were  the  two  grand  points 
to  which  Dion  had  been  labouring  so  generously  to  bring  him, 
and  which  he  had  invoked  Plato  for  the  express  puipose  of 
seconding.  Yet  what  does  Plato  say  when  this  momentous 
announcement  is  made?  Instead  of  bestowing  any  praise  or 
encouragement,  he  drily  remaiks  to  Dionysius,  ''First  go  through 
your  schooling,  and  then  do  all  these  things  ,  otherwise  leave 
them  undone  ".2  Dionysius  afterwards  complained,  and  with  good 
show  of  reason  (when  Dion  was  in  exile,  menacing  attack  upon 
Syracuse,  under  the  favourable  sympathies  o±  Plato),  that  the 
great  philosopher  had  actually  deterred  him  (Dionysius)  irom 

1  Herat  Satar  ii  1,  IT  avrl  rvpavwSo?  vis  jSaa-tAefav 

"Haudmihideero  <ravra,  ravr*  apa  cr«  /xev  TOT« 


p^ 


TTOIGIV 


.  - 

f*  Plato,  Epist    111    315  E.     g&n  fie  wo  vra  radro,  n  /tf   iroteip  " 

<n>K  oA-iyot  A,eyeiv  <r«  irpos  TIVO.S  TWV  irapa.  eyia  KaXXicrra  ii>vn  (j.o  vevtrat  cr«. 
tre    irpeo-fevoiTM,    a>9    apa    crov     TTOTC         ComellUS  NepOS  (Bion,  C  3)  gives  to 

Aeyovro^  &Jeovcra?  eyca  /xeAAovros  rd.<s  T€  Plato  the  credit,  which  belongs  alto- 

'RUrjv^as  irdAet?  ev  ^i<e\^  O[KL^LV,  Aether  to  Dion,  of  having  inspired 

KO.I.  Svp<ucov<ri.ov9  emKou^icrai,  T^V  apxV  Dionysius  mth  these  ideas. 
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executing  the  same  capital  improvements  wliicli  he  was  now 
encouraging  Dion  to  accomplish  by  an  aimed  invasion.  Plato 
was  keenly  sensitive  to  this  reproach  afterwards  ,  but  even  his 
own  exculpation  proves  it  to  have  been  in  the  main  not  un- 
deserved. 

Plutarch  observes  that  Plato  felt  a  proud  consciousness  of 
philosophical  dignity  in  disdaining  respect  to  persons, 
and  in  refusing  to  the  defects  oi  Dionysius  any  greater 
measure  of  indulgence  than  he  would  have  shown  to 
an  ordinary  pupil  of  the  Academy  l    If  we  allow  him  towards  a  ^ 
credit  for  a  sentiment  in  itself  honourable,  it  can  only  Sfuse^f0*" 
be  at  the  expense  oi  his  fitness  for  dealing  with  practi-  jgJgJJJJ" 
cal  liie  ,  by  admitting  (to  quote  a  remarkable  phrase  would  at 
from  one  oi  his  own  dialogues)  that  "he  tried  to  deal  have^eyed 

with  individual  men  without  knowing  those  rules  of  ^V^1**11® 
,11  t  m        .,  «   'MQ-  o*  Dion. 

art  or   practice  which   bear   on   human   affairs"2 

Dionysius  was  not  a  common  pupil,  nor  could  Plato  reasonably 
expect  the  like  unmeasured  docility  from  one  for  whose  ear  so 
many  hostile  influences  were  competing  Nor  were  Plato  and 
Dionysius  the  only  parties  concerned.  There  was,  besides,  in  the 
first  place,  Dion,  whose  whole  position  was  at  stake  ,  next,  and  of 
yet  gi  eater  moment,  the  rebel  oi  the  people  o±  Syiacuse  and 
Sicily.  For  them,  and  on  their  behalf,  Dion  had  been  labouring 
with  such  zeal,  that  he  had  inspired  Dionysius  with  readiness  to 
execute  the  two  best  resolves  which  the  situation  admitted  — 
resolves  not  only  pregnant  with  benefit  to  the  people,  but  also 
ensuring  the  position  ot  Dion  ,  since  if  Dionysius  had  once  entered 
upon  this  course  of  policy,  Dion  would  have  been  essential  to 
him  as  an  auxiliary  and  man  of  execution. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  indeed,  that  such  schemes  could 
have  been  successfully  realized,  even  with  full  sincerity  on 
the  part  of  Dionysius,  and  the  energy  o±  Dion  besides.  "With 

1  Plutarch,  Be  Adulator,  et  Amici  power,  unsusceptible  of  cure,  and  deaf 
Discnmme.  p  52  B  We  may  set  to  admonition 


.  moniion 

against  this,  however,  a  passage  in       apiato,  Phoedon,  c   88,  p    89  D. 

one  of  the  other  treatises  of  Plutarch  OVKOUP  ai<rxp6v,  ml  fifjAoi/,  on  at/ev 

(Philosophand    cum    Prmcipibus,   p  T*YW>S  nt  wept  T«i>0pwTr«ta  6  TOM 

779  adjlneni),  in  which  he  observes  that  xp7]<r0at  imxeipel  rot;  ai'0p<uiroi$  , 


,  , 

Plato,  coming  to  Sicily  with  the  hope       He  is  expounding  the  causes  and 

of  converting  ins  political  doctrines  into  growth  of  misanthropic  dispositions- 

laws  through  the  agency  of  Dionysius,  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in 

found  the  latter  already  corrupted  by  his  dialogues. 
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all  governments,  to  do  evil  is  easy  —  to  effect  beneficial  change, 
Difficulties  difficult  ;  and  with  a  Grecian  despot,  this  was  true  in 

which  they  a  peculiar  manner.  Those  great  mercenary  forces  and 
would  have  *  ,  ,  ,  s,  ,  J  . 

encountered  other  instruments,  which  had  been  strong  as  adamant 

realize^  *°  ^or  ^e  oppressive  rule  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  would 
beneficent  have  been  found  hardly  manageable,  perhaps  even 
p  3ee  s  obstructive,  if  his  son  had  tried  to  employ  them 
for  more  liberal  purposes.  But  still  the  experiment  would  have 
"been  tried,  with  a  fair  chance  ot  success,  if  only  Plato,  during 
las  short-lived  spiritual  authority  at  Syracuse,  had  measured 
more  accurately  the  practical  influence  which  a  philosopher 
might  reasonably  hope  to  exercise  over  Dionysius  I  make 
these  remarks  upon  him  with  sincere  regret  ;  but  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  he  did  not  afterwards  hear  them  in  more  poignant 
language  from  the  banished  Dion,  upon  whom  the  consequences 
of  the  mistake  mainly  fell 

Speedily  did  the  atmosphere  at  Syracuse  become  over-clouded. 
lntn<mes  '^e  conservative  party  —  friends  of  the  old  despotism, 
toyp&iistus  with  the  veteran  Philistus  at  their  head—played 
to  set  eM  their  game  far  bettei  than  that  of  the  reformers  was 
2S1US  played  by  Plato,  or  by  Dion  since  the  arrival  of  Plato 
Plato  and  Phdistus  saw  that  Dion,  as  the  man  ot  strong 
"D10IL  patriotic  impulses  and  of  energetic  execution,  was  the 

real  enemy  to  be  aimed  at  He  left  no  effort  untried  to 
calumniate  Dion,  and  to  set  Dionysius  against  him  Whispers- 
and  misrepresentations  from  a  thousand  different  quarters  beset 
the  ear  of  Dionysius,  alarming  him  with  the  idea  that  Dion  was 
usurping  to  himself  the  real  authority  in  Syracuse,  with  the  view 
of  ultimately  handing  it  over  to  the  children  of  Aristomache,  and 
of  reigning  in  their  name.  Plato  had  been  brought  thither  (it 
was  said)  as  an  agent  in  the  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  over  Dionysius  into  idle  speculations,  enervating  his- 
active  vigour,  and  ultimately  setting  him  aside,  in  order  that  all 
serious  political  agency  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Dion1 
These  hostile  intrigues  were  no  secret  to  Plato  himself,  who,  even 


1  Plutarch,    Dion,    c    14  ;    Plato,  xpovw,  Iva.  6  i&v  (Dionysius)  iraiS«<*  $^ 

Bristol.  VTi  p  383  C     6  Be  (Dionysius)  rov    vwv    mjA^eis    a/teAot    rtfr    apx^5 

rots  $ta/3aAAov<rt  (STrtVreve)  Ko.1  Aeyov  eTrirpei/fas  e/cew<p,   o  8e  (Dion)  (nfrerepi- 

<riv  <oc  €iri/3ovA.«vW  rtj  rvpawiSi  Atwv  crawo,    *eai   AiomJo-iov    «K/5a\oc   «    rfjs 

wpairot  irdvra  o<ra  eirparrev  ev  Tto  TOT«  apxijs  8oA<j> 
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shortly  after  his  arrival,  began  to  see  evidence  of  their  poisonous 
activity.  He  tried  sincerely  to  counterwork  them  ;  *  but  un- 
fortunately the  language  which  he  himself  addressed  to  Diony- 
sius  was  exactly  such  as  to  give  them  the  best  chance  of  success. 
"WTien  Dionysius  recounted  to  Philistus  or  other  courtiers,  how 
Plato  and  Dion  had  humiliated  him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  unworthy  to  govern  until  he  had  undergone  a 
thorough  purification,  he  would  be  exhorted  to  resent  it  as 
presumption  and  insult  ;  and  would  be  assured  that  it  could  only 
arise  trom  a  design  to  dispossess  him  of  his  authority,  in  favour 
of  Dion,  or  perhaps  of  the  children  of  AristomachS  with  Dion 
as  regent 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  a  real  foundation  for 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  Dionysius  towards  Dion,  who  Relations 
was  not  merely  superior  to  him  in  age,  in  dignity,  and  Jgjj6^ 
in  ability,  but  also  personally  haughty  in  his  bearing,   and  Dion— 
and  rigid  in  his  habits,  while  Dionysius  relished  fixation 
conviviality  and  enjoyments     At  first,  this  jealousy  J^fthe10^ 
was  prevented  from   breaking  out,  partly  by  the  of  Diony- 
consciousness  of  Dionysius  that  he  needed  some  one  sius 
to  lean  upon,  partly  by  what  seems  to  have  been  great  self- 
command  on  the  part  of  Dion,  and  great  care  to  carry  with  him 
the  real  mind  and  goodwill  of  Dionysius      Even  from  the 
beginning,  the  enemies  of  Dion  were  doubtless  not  sparing  in 
their   calumnies  to   alienate   Dionysius   from  him  ;  and  the 
wonder  only  is,  how,  in  spite  of  such  intngues  and  m  spite  of  the 
natural   causes   of  jealousy,  Dion  could  have   implanted  his 
political  aspirations  and  maintained  his  fuendly  influence  over 
Dionysius  until  the  arrival  of  Plato.    After  that  event,  the 
natural  causes  of  antipathy  tended  to  manifest  themselves  more 
and  more  powerfully,  while  the  counteracting  circumstances  all 
disappeared 

Three  important  months  thus  parsed  away,  during  which  those 
precious  public  inclinations,  which  Plato  found  instilled  by 
Dion  into  the  bosom  of  Dionysius,  and  which  he  might  have 
toned  into  life  and  action—  to  liberalize  the  government  of 


1  Plato,  Epistol  ^Vii  p  329  C  iroyr*  Kal  Jta/SoAwf  wpos  TV  rvpwvt&a. 
cAduv  fi«,  ov  yap  8«t  (Jst\Ktiveiv,  eZpov  Awovos  Wpt  ^vvov  pcv  oftv  «a0'  ocrov 
<rra<re«£  ra  wept  Atoriartov1  juwrrcl  £iJ/t-  y$vva.wv,  <r/xi*pa  8'  oldy  ru  fl,  <fec. 
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Syracuse,  and  to  restore  the  other  free  Grecian  cities — dis- 
appeared, never  to  return.  In  place  of  them,  Diony- 
loaesSSs8  S1US  imbibed  an  antipathy,  more  and  more  rancorous, 
Swards*0118  aSams^  ^e  friend  and  relative  with  whom  these 
political  sentiments  had  originated.  The  charges  against 
Dion,  of  conspiracy  and  dangerous  designs,  circulated 
by  Phihstus  and  his  cabal,  became  more  audacious 
than  ever.  At  length  in  the  fourth  month  Dionysius 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  him. 

The  proceedings  of  Dion  being  watched,  a  letter  was  detected 
Banishment  w^ca  ne  had  written  to  the  Carthaginian  com- 
jtfijion  manders  in  Sicily  (with  whom  the  war  still  subsisted, 
Syracuse  though  seemingly  not  in  great  activity),  inviting  them, 
to  Italy  ^  tkey  sent  any.  propOS1t10I1  for  peace  to  Syracuse,  to 

send  it  through  him,  as  he  would  take  care  that  it  should  be 
properly  discussed  I  have  already  stated  that,  even  in  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  Dion  had  been  the  person  to  whom  the 
negotiations  with  Carthage  were  habitually  entrusted.  Such 
a  letter  from  him,  as  far  as  we  make  out  from  the  general 
description,  implied  nothing  like  a  treasonable  purpose  But 
Dionysius,  after  taking  counsel  with  Philistus,  resolved  to  make 
use  of  it  as  a  final  pretext  Inviting  Dion  into  the  acropolis, 
under  colour  of  seeking  to  heal  their  growing  differences,  and 
beginning  to  enter  into  an  amicable  conversation,  he  conducted 
him  unsuspectingly  down  to  the  adjacent  harbour,  where  lay 
moored,  close  in  shore,  a  boat  with  the  rowers  aboard,  ready  for 
staiting.  Dionysius  then  produced  the  intercepted  letter,  handed 
it  to  Dion,  and  accused  him  to  his  face  of  treason.  The  latter 
protested  against  the  imputation,  and  eagerly  sought  to  reply. 
But  Dionysius  stopped  him  from  proceeding,  insisted  on  his 
going  aboard  the  boat,  and  ordered  the  rowers  to  carry  him  off 
forthwith  to  Italy.1 
This  abrupt  and  ignominious  expulsion,  of  so  great  a  person  as 

i  The  story  is  found  in  Plutarch  sms  sought  to  put  Dion  to  death,  and 

(Dion,  c  14),  who  refers  to  Timseus  as  that  he  only  escaped  by  flight     But 

his  authonty    It  is  confirmed  m  the  the  version  of  Plato  and  Plutarch  is  to 

main  by  Plato,  Epistol  vn  p  329  D.  be  preferred 

fja/ivl  ^  Sri    trxeSov    nrws    rerapr^    A  tew  a         Justin  (XXL  1,  2)  gives  an  account, 

Aiovuorios,  airuanevQs  eTn./3ouA«tf«r  rfi  different  from  all,  of  the  reign  and 

TvpawiSt^o-fUKpbv  els  irXotov  e/A/Ji/Sao-as,  proceedings  of  the  younger  Dionysius. 

<£ej3a\ey  ar£ju.<af  I  cannot  imagine  what  authonty  fie  f  ol* 

Diod6rus  (XVL  6)  states  that  Diony-  lowed    He  does  not  even  name  Dion. 
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Dion,  caused  as  much  consternation  among  his  numerous 
fi  lends,  as  triumph  to  Philistus  and  the  paitisans  Bc  3(J7__ 
of  the  despotism.  All  consummation  of  the  liberal  soe 
projects  conceived  by  Dion  was  now  out  of  the  c[ues- 
tion  ;  not  less  from  the  mcompetency  of  Dionysius  to 
execute  them  alone,  than  from  his  indisposition  to  tiieacro- 
any  such  attempt  AristomachS  the  sister,  and  Arete  tr°eate  torn 
the  wife,  of  Dion  (the  latter  half -sister  of  Dionysius  J^'g1^ 
himself),  gave  vent  to  their  soirow  and  indignation  ;  ciiiateius 
while  the  political  associates  of  Dion,  and  Plato  esteem 
beyond  all  others,  trembled  for  their  own  personal  safety.  Among 
the  mercenary  soldiers,  the  name  of  Plato  was  particularly  odious. 
Many  persons  instigated  Dionysius  to  kill  him,  and  rumours 
even  gained  footing  that  he  had  been  killed,  as  the  author  of  the 
whole  confusion l  But  the  despot,  having  sent  away  the  person 
whom  he  most  hated  and  feared,  was  not  disposed  to  do  harm  to 
any  one  else  While  he  calmed  the  anxieties  of  Arete4  by  affirm- 
ing that  the  departure  of  her  husband  was  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  exile,  but  only  as  a  temporary  separation,  to  allow  time  for 
abating  the  animosity  which  prevailed,  he  at  the  same  time 
ordered  two  triremes  to  be  fitted  out,  for  sending  to  Dion,  his 
slaves  and  valuable  property,  and  everything  necessary  to  per- 
sonal dignity  as  well  as  to  his  comfort.  Towards  Plato— -w  he- 
was  naturally  agitated  in  the  extreme,  thinking  only  of  the 
readiest  means  to  escape  from  so  dangeious  a  situation— his 
manifestations  were  yet  more  remarkable.  He  soothed  the 
philosopher's  apprehensions — entreated  him  to  remain,  in  a 
manner  gentle  indeed  but  admitting  no  denial — and  conveyed 
him  at  once  into  his  own  residence  the  acropolis,  under  colour  of 
doing  him  honour.  From  hence  there  was  no  possibility  of 
escaping,  and  Plato  remained  there  for  some  time.  Dionysius 
treated  him  well,  communicated  with  him  freely  and  intimately, 
and  proclaimed  everywhere  that  they  were  on  the  best  terms  of 
friendship.  What  is  yet  more  curious,  he  displayed  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  obtain  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  the  sage,  and  to 
occupy  a  place  in  his  mind  higher  than  that  accorded  to  Dion  ; 
shrinking  nevertheless  from  philosophy,  or  the  Platonic  treat- 

i  Plato,  Epistol  ill  p.  335  F;  Bpist,  vii  p.  329  D    p.  340  A.     Plutarch, 
Dion,  c  15 
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meat  and  training,  under  the  impression  that  there  was  a  purpose 
to  ensnare  and  paralyze  him,  under  the  auspices  of  Dion x  This 
is  a  strange  account,  given  by  Plato  himself ,  but  it  reads  like  a 
real  picture  of  a  vain  and  weak  prince,  admiring  the  philosopher 
—coquetting  with  him,  as  it  were— and  anxious  to  captivate  his 
approbation,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  submitting  to  the 
genuine  Platonic  discipline 

During  this  long  and  irksome  detention,  which  piobably 
made  Plato  sensible  of  the  comparative  comforts  of 
Atnenian  h^rty?  ^ie  obtained  from  Dionysms  one 
recalls  practical  benefit.  He  pi  evaded  upon  him  to  establish 
second  visit  friendly  and  hospitable  relations  with  Archytas  and 
syiSe^  ttie  T^eiltin€S>  which  to  these  latter  was  a  real 
his  dissatis-  increase  of  security  and  convenience.2  But  in  the 
SonSSms  point  which  he  stiove  most  earnestly  to  accomplish 
recaUDion.  ^e  &*kd  Dionysius  resisted  all  entreaties  for  the 
recal  of  Dion  Finding  himself  at  length  occupied 
with  a  war  (whether  the  war  with  Carthage  previously  mentioned, 
or  some  other,  we  do  not  know),  he  consented  to  let  Plato  depart, 
agreeing  to  send  for  him  again  as  soon  as  peace  and  leisure  should 
return,  and  promising  to  recall  Dion  at  the  same  time ,  upon 
which  covenant,  Plato,  on  his  side,  agreed  to  come  back.  After 
a,  certain  interval,  peace  arrived,  and  Dionysms  re-invited  Plato , 
yet  without  recalling  Dion,  whom  he  requued  still  to  wait 
another  year.  But  Plato,  appealing  to  the  teims  of  the  covenant, 
refused  to  go  without  Dion  To  himself  personally,  in  spite  of 
the  celebrity  which  his  known  influence  with  Dionyaius  tended 
to  confer,  the  voyage  was  nothing  less  than  repugnant,  for  he 
had  had  sufficient  experience  of  Syracuse  and  its  despotism. 
Nor  would  he  even  listen  to  the  request  of  Dion  himself ,  who, 
partly  in  the  view  of  promoting  his  own  future  restoration, 
earnestly  exhorted  him  to  go.  Dionysius  besieged  Plato  with 
solicitations  to  come,8  promising  that  all  which  he  might  insist 
upon  in  favour  of  Dion  should  be  granted,  and  putting  in  motion 
a  second  time  Archytas  and  the  Tarentines  to  prevail  upon  him. 
These  men  through  their  companion  and  friend  Archid&nus, 
who  came  to  Athens  in  a  Syracusan  trireme,  assured  Plato  that 

l  Plato,  Epist  vii  pp  329,330  *  Plato,  Epist  via  p  838  C. 

3  Plato,  EpistoL  lii.  p  317,  B,  0. 
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Dionysius  was  now  ardent  m  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
had  even  made  considerable  progress  in  it.  By  their  earnest 
entreaties,  coupled  with  those  of  Dion,  Plato  was  at  length 
induced  to  go  to  Syracuse.  He  was  received,  as  before,  with 
signal  tokens  of  honour.  He  was  complimented  with  the 
privilege,  enjoyed  by  no  one  else,  of  approaching  the  despot 
without  having  his  person  searched,  and  was  affectionately 
welcomed  by  the  female  relatives  of  Dion.  Yet  this  visit, 
prolonged  much  beyond  what  he  himself  wished,  proved  nothing 
but  a  second  splendid  captivity,  as  the  companion  ot  Dionysius 
in  the  acropolis  at  Orfcygia.1 

Dionysius  the  philosopher  obtained  abundance  of  flatterers — 
as  his  father  Dionysius  the  poet  had  obtained  before 
him— and  was  even  emboldened  to  proclaim  himself  SSScates 
as  the  son  of  Apollo.-    It  is  possible  that  even  an  theproperty 
impuissant  embrace  of  philosophy,  on  the  part  of  so  mortified 
great  a  potentate,  may  have  tended  to  exalt  the  SgJ^gJ** 
reputation  of  philosophers  in  the  contemporary  world    difficulty 
Otherwise  the  dabblings  of  Dionysius  would  have  leave  to 
merited  no  attention ,  though  he  seems  to  have  been 
really  a  man  of  some  literary  talent,3  retaining  to  the 
end  a  suiceie  admnation  of  Plato,  and  jealously  pettish  because 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  Plato  to  admire  Iwm.    But  the  second 
visit  of  Plato  to  him  at  Syracuse— very  different  from  his  first- 
presented  no  chance  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  Syracuse,  and 
only  deserves  notice  as  it  bore  upon  the  destiny  of  Dion.    Here, 
unfortunately,  Plato  could  accomplish  nothing ,  though  his  zeal 
on  behalf  of  his  friend  was  unweaiied     Dionysius  broke  all  his 
promises  of  kind  dealing,  became  more  rancorous  in  his  hatred, 
impatient  of  the  respect  which  Dion  enjoyed  even  as  an  exile, 
and  feaiful  of  the  revenge  which  he  might  one  day  be  able  to 
exact. 

When  expelled  from  Syracuse,  Dion  had  gone  to  Peloponnesus 
and  Athens,  where  he  had  continued  for  some  years  to  receive 

i  Plato,   Epist.  vii    pp    888—346,  (Diogen  taert  il  68), 

Plutarch,  Dion,  c  19    -afischines,  the  *  Plutarch,  De  Fortunfi,  Alex.  Magn. 

companion  of   SokratSs   along  with  p   838  B     Awpt'Sos  */e  JMJTOOS  *otjS»w 

Plato,  is  said  to  have  passed  a  long  /coivw/u-atri  jJAacrrwv 

time   at  Syracuse   -with    Dionysius.  »  See  a  passage  in  Plato,  KpistoL  iL 

until  the  expulsion  ot  that  despot  p  SUE. 
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regular  remittances  of  Ms  property  But  at  length,  even  whil 
Plato  was  residing  at  Syracuse,  Dionysius  thought  fit  to  withhoL 
one-half  of  the  property,  on  pretence  of  reserving  it  for  Dion's  sor 
Presently  he  took  steps  yet  more  violent,  threw  off  all  disguise,  soL 
the  whole  of  Dion's  property,  and  appropriated  or  distribute* 
among  his  friends  the  large  proceeds,  not  less  than  100  talents 
Plato,  who  had  the  mortification  to  hear  this  intelligence  whil 
in  the  palace  of  Dionysius,  was  full  of  grief  and  displeasure.  H 
implored  permission  to  depart.  But  though  the  mind  of  Dionysiu 
had  now  been  thoroughly  set  against  him  by  the  multiple 
insinuations  of  the  calumniators,2  it  was  not  without  difficult; 
and  tiresome  solicitations  that  he  obtained  permission ;  chiefly 
through  the  vehement  remonstrances  of  Archytas  and  hi 
companions,  who  represented  to  the  despot  that  they  had  brough 
him  to  Syracuse,  and  that  they  were  responsible  for  his  saf< 
return  The  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  were  indeed  so  ill-disposec 
to  Plato,  that  considerable  precautions  were  required  to  brmj 
him  away  in  safety.3 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  360  B.C.  that  the  philosopher  appear 
B  c  see-  to  have  returned  to  Peloponnesus  from  this  his  seconc 
367  visit  to  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  third  visit  tc 

ofej>°aon  to1  Syracuse  At  the  Olympic  festival  of  that  year  h< 
himself  on  met  ^lon» to  w^om  ^e  recounted  the  recent  proceeding) 
Dionysius,  of  Dionysiu  s.4  Incensed  at  the  seizure  of  the  property 
SSs  way  °rce  and  hopeless  of  any  permission  to  return,  Dion  wai 
Syiacuse  now  meditatmg  enforcement  of  his  restoration  at  th< 
by  arms  point  of  the  sword.  But  there  occurred  yet  anothei 
insult  on  the  pait  of  Dionysius,  which  infused  a  more  deadlj 
exasperation  into  the  quai  rel.  AretG,  wife  of  Dion  and  half-sistei 
ot  Dionysius,  had  continued  to  reside  at  Syracuse  ever  since  th< 
exile  of  her  husband  She  formed  a  link  between  the  two,  th« 
continuance  oi  which  Dionysius  could  no  longer  tolerate,  in  hu 
present  hatred  towards  Dion.  Accordingly  he  took  upon  him  tc 
pronounce  her  divorced,  and  to  re-marry  her,  in  spite  of  her  owr 

1  Plato,  Epistol  m.  p  318  A ,  vii.  -with  Dion  is  said  to  have  emtec 
pp  346,  347     Plutarch,  Dion,  c  15, 16  considerable    sensation    among    th< 

2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  15— on  the  spectator  at  the  festival  (Diogen& 
authority  of  Anstoxenus  Laert  m.  25) 

3  Plato,  Epistol.  vii  p  350  A,  B  The  Olympic  festival  heie  alluded 

4  Plato,  Epistol  vii  p  S50  C    The  to  must  be  (I  conceive)  that  of  860  B  c. 
return  of  Pl*,to  and  his  first  meeting  the  same  also  m  JEpistoL  IL  p  810  D. 
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decided  repugnance,  with  one  of  his  friends  named  TimokrateV 
To  this  he  added  another  cruel  injury,  by  intentionally  corrupting 
and  brutalizing  Dion's  eldest  son,  a  youth  just  reaching  puberty- 

Outraged  thus  in  all  the  tenderest  points,  Dion  took  up  with 
passionate  resolution  the  design  of  avenging  himself  on 
Dionysius,  and  of  emancipating  Syracuse  from  des- 
potism into  liberty.    During  the  greater  part  of  his 


exile  he  had  resided  at  Athens,  in  the  house  of  his  Dion  m 
friend  Kallippus,  enjoyingthe  society  of  Speusippus  and  nfsus-'ex 
other  philosophers  of  the  Academy,  and  the  teaching        *1  o£ 


of  Plato  himself  when  returned  from  Syracuse.  Well 
supplied  with  money,  and  strict  as  to  his  own  personal  tier  Areta, 
wants,  he  was  able  laigely  to  indulge  his  liberal  spirit  ^n[S  °f 
towards  many  persons,  and  among  the  rest  towauls  mamageto 
Plato,  whom  he  assisted  towards  the  expense  of  a 
chonc  exhibition  at  Athens2  Dion  also  visited  Spaita  and 
various  other  cities,  enjoying  a  high  reputation,  and  doing 
himself  credit  everywhere  —  a  fact  not  unknown  to  Dionysius,  and 
aggravating  his  displeasure.  Yet  Dion  was  long  not  without 
hope  that  that  displeasure  would  mitigate,  so  as  to  allow  of  his 
return  to  Syracuse  on  friendly  terms  Nor  did  he  cherish  any 
purposes  of  hostility,  until  the  last  proceedings  with  respect  to 
his  property  and  his  wife  at  once  cut  off  all  hope  and  awakened 
vindictive  sentiments.*  He  began  therefore  to  lay  a  tram  for 
attacking  Dionysius  and  enfranchising  Syracuse  by  arms,  in- 
voking the  countenance  of  Plato,  who  gave  his  approbation,  yet 
not  without  mournful  reserves,  saying  that  he  was  now  seventy 
years  of  age—  that  though  he  admitted  the  just  wrongs  of  Dion 
and  the  bad  conduct  of  Dionysius,  armed  conflict  was  nevertheless 
repugnant  to  his  feelings,  and  he  could  anticipate  little  good  from 
it—  -that  he  had  laboured  long  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  two  exaspe- 
rated kinsmen,  and  could  not  now  labour  for  an  opposite  end.4 

1  Plutarch,   Dion,   c    21;  Cornel    (Plato,  Epistol  xiu  p.  361) 

Nepos,  Dion,  c  4  An  author  named  OnStor  affirmed 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  17  ,  Athenneus,  that  Dionysius  had  given  to  Plato  the 
zi.  p  508.   Plato  appears  also  to  have  prodigious  sum  of  80  talents,  a  story 
received,  when  at  Athens,  pecuniary  obviously  exaggerated  (Diogen6s  Laert. 
assistance  remitted  by  Dionysius  from  Hi  S) 

Syracuse,  towards  expenses  of  a  similar  »  Plato,  Bpistol  vii  p  360  F 

kind,  as  well  as  towards  furnishing  a  *  Plato,  Epistol  vii  p  850    This  is 

tlowrV  for  certain  poor  nieces.    Dion  the  account  which  Plato  gives  after  the 

and  Dionysius  had  hoth  aided  hiia  death  of  Dion,  when  affairs  had  taken 

9-6 
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But  though  Plato  was  lukewarm,  his  friends  and  pupils  at 
Means  of  ^e  Academy  cordially  sympathized  with  Dion, 
aunkaiies  Speusippus  especially,  his  intimate  friend  and  i  elati ve, 
~~  having  accompanied  Plato  to  Syracuse,  had  communi- 
cated  much  with  the  population  in  the  city,  and  gave 
Dion  ^  encouraging  reports  of  their  readiness  to  aid  Dion, 
Srceat  ^  even  if  he  came  with  ever  so  small  a  force  against 
Zakynthus  Eionysius  Kallippus,  with  Eud&mis  (the  friend  of 
Aristotle),  Timonides,  and  Miltas— all  three  members  of  the 
society  at  the  Academy,  and  the  last  a  prophet  also — lent  "him  aid 
and  embarked  in  his  enterprise.  There  was  a  numerous  body 
of  exiles  from  Syracuse,  not  less  than  1000  altogether;  with 
most  of  whom  Dion  opened  communication  inviting  their  fellow- 
ship He  at  the  same  time  hired  mercenary  soldiers  in  small 
bands,  keeping  his  measures  as  secret  as  he  could.1  Alkimenls, 
one  of  the  leading  Achseans  in  Peloponnesus,  was  warm  in  the 
cause  (probably  from  sympathy  with  the  Achaean  colony  Krot6n, 
then  under  the  dependence  of  Dionysius),  conferring  upon  it 
additional  dignity  by  his  name  and  presence.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  spare  arms,  of  every  description,  was  got  together,  in 
order  to  supply  new  unarmed  partisans  on  reaching  Sicily.  With 
all  these  aids  Dion  found  himself  in  the  island  of  Zakynthus,  a 
little  after  midsummer,  357  B  o  ;  mustering  800  soldiers  of  tried 
experience  and  bravery,  who  had  been  directed  to  come  thither 
silently  and  in  small  parties,  without  being  informed  whither 
they  were  going.  A  little  squadron  was  prepared,  of  no  more 
than  five  merchantmen,  two  of  them  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  with 
victuals  adequate  to  the  direct  passage  across  the  sea  from 
Zakynthus  to  Syracuse ;  since  the  ordinary  passage,  across  from 
Korkyra  and  along  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  was  impracticable,  m  the 
face  of  the  maritime  power  of  Dionysius 2 

Such  was  the  contemptible  force  with  which  Dion  ventured  to 
attack  the  greatest  of  all  Grecian  potentates  in  his  own  strong- 

a  disastrous  turn,  about  the  extent  of       Compare  Epistol  iii,  p  315  E ,  iv  p 

his  own  interference  in  the  enterprise.    820  A. 

But  Dionysius  supposed  him  to  have       x  pi^ter^   pi0n   c  22    Eudlmua 

victory^!  the  latter  at  Syracuse.^eems   Ck«*»  Tusc.Disp  i  25,58) 
to  bear  out  that  supposition  2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  23—25 
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Jhold  and  island.    Dionysius  had  now  reigned  as  despot  at  Syra- 
cuse between  ten  and  eleven  years.    Inferior  as  he  Bc  357 
personally  was  to  his  father,  it  does  not  seein  that  the  SmaiL  force 
Syracusan  power  had  yet  materially  declined  in  his  of  Dion 
hands.    "We  know  little  about  the  political  facts  of  ^dJ|iouse 
his  reign ;  hut  the  veteran  Philistus,  his  chief  adviser  gJJJ^ 
and  officer,  appears  to  have  kept  together  the  larger  Besoiution 
part  of  the  great  means  bequeathed  by  the  elder  conqSe^or 
Dionysius.    The  disparity  of  force,  therefore,  between  Pensh 
the  assailant  and  the  party  assailed  was  altogether  extravagant 
To  Dion,  personally,  indeed,  such  disparity  was  a  matter  of  indiffe- 
rence.   To  a  man  of  his  enthusiastic  temperament,  so  great  was  the 
heroism  and  sublimity  of  the  enterprise — combining  liberation  of 
his  country  from  a  despot  with  revenge  for  gross  outrages  1o  him- 
self—that he  was  satisfied  if  he  could  only  land  in  Sicily  with  no 
matter  how  small  a  foice,  accounting  it  honour  enough  to  pensh 
in  such  a  cause.1    Such  was  the  emphatic  language  of  Dion, 
reported  to  us  by  Aristotle,  who  (being  then  among  the  pupils  of 
Plato)  may  piobably  have  heard  it  with  his  own  ears     To  impar- 
tial contemporary  spectators,  like  Demosthenes,  the  attempt 
seemed  hopeless.2 

But  the  intelligent  men  of  the  Academy  who  accompanied 
Dion  would  not  have  thrown  their  lives  away  in  con- 
templation  of  a  glorious  martyrdom ;  nor  were  either 
they  or  he  ignorant  that  there  existed  circumstances, 
not  striking  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  spectator,  which  discontent 
materially  weakened  the  great  appaient  security  of  U8e* 

Dionysius. 

First  there  was  the  pronounced  and  almost  unanimous  discon- 
tent of  the  people  of  Syracuse.  Though  prohibited  from  all 
public  manifestations,  they  had  been  greatly  agitated  by  the 
original  project  of  Dion  to  grant  liberty  to  the  city— by  the 
inclinations  even  of  Dionysius  himaelf  towards  the  same  end,  so 
soon  unhappily  extinguished — by  the  dissembling  language  of 
Dionysius,  the  great  position  of  Dion's  wife  and  sister,  and  the 
second  visit  of  Plato,  all  of  which  favoured  the  hope  that  Dion 

1  See  Anstotel  Politic  v  8,  If  victory  of  Dion 

2  See  Orat  adv  Leptmem,  s  179,  p        Compare  Diodor  xvi  9 ,  Plutarch, 
506    an  oration  delivered  about  two   Timoleon,  o  2. 

years  afterwards,  not  long  after  the 
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might  be  amicably  recalled  At  length  such  chance  disappeared, 
when  his  property  was  confiscated  and  his  wife  re-married  to 
another.  But  as  his  energetic  character  was  well  known,  the 
Syracusans  now  both  confidently  expected  and  ardently  wished 
that  he  would  return  by  iorce,  and  help  them  to  put  down  one 
who  was  alike  his  enemy  and  theirs.  Speusippus,  having  accom- 
panied Plato  to  Syracuse  and  mingled  much  with  the  people, 
brought  back  decisive  testimonies  of  their  disaffection  towards 
Dionysius,  and  of  their  eager  longing  for  relief  by  the  hands  of 
Dion.  It  would  be  sufficient  (they  said)  if  he  even  came  alone , 
they  would  flock  around  him,  and  arm  him  at  once  with  an 
adequate  force.1 

There  were  doubtless  many  other  messages  of  similar  tenor 
sent  to  Peloponnesus;  and  one  Syracusan  exile, 
Herakleid&,  was  in  himself  a  considerable  force. 
Syracuse—  Though  a  Mend  of  Dion 3  he  had  continued  high  in 
an  attadc*8  the  service  of  Dionysius  until  the  second  visit  of  Plato. 
s\^?they"  ^ ttat  tune  •tie  was  disgra06^  »ad  obliged  to  save  his 
same  time  life  by  flight,  on  account  of  a  mutiny  among  the  merce- 
w  °n  nary  troops,  or  rather  of  the  veteran  soldiers  among 
them,  whose  pay  Dionysius  had  cut  down.  The  men  so  curtailed 
rose  in  arms,  demanding  continuance  of  the  old  pay ;  and  when 
Dionysius  shut  the  gates  of  the  acropolis,  refusing  attention  to 
their  requisitions,  they  raised  the  furious  barbaric  psean  or  war 
shout,  and  rushed  up  to  scale  the  walls.**  Terrible  were  the 
voices  of  these  Gauls,  Iberians,  and  Campamans  in  the  ears  of 
Plato,  who  knew  himself  to  be  the  object  of  their  hatred,  and 
who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  garden  of  the  acropolis.  But 
Dionysius,  no  less  terrified  than  Plato,  appeased  the  mutiny  by 
conceding  all  that  was  asked,  and  even  more.  The  blame  of  this 
misadventure  was  thrown  upon  HerakleidSs,  towards  whom 
Dionysius  conducted  himself  with  mingled  injustice  and  treachery, 
according  to  the  judgment  both  of  Plato  and  of  all  around  him.4 
As  an  exile,  HerakleidSs  now  brought  word  to  Dion  that  Diony- 

i  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  22.    Speusippus,       s  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p   848  B    ol 

from  Athens,  corresponded  both  -with  5'  tyepoiro  cv0v?  irpo?  re.  Teixn,  irtuuva. 

Dion  and  •with  Dionysius  at  Syracuse  :  rivet  avo8o^<ravres  jSapjSapov  /eat  TTOA.C- 

at  least  there  -was  a  correspondence  potto    o*  8^  irept-SeV  Awn/trios  yevo- 

between  them,  read  as  genuine  by  Bio-  UXVQS,  &c 
genfis  Laertins  (iv  1,  2, 5).  4  Plato,  Epistol.  ill  p.  318 ,  TU  pp 

^ Plato,  Epistol  hi  p  818 C  848,349 
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sius  could  not  even  rely  upon  the  mercenary  troops,  whom  he 
treated  with  a  parsimony  the  more  revolting  as  they  contrasted 
it  with  the  munificence  of  his  father x  Herakleid£s  was  eager  to 
co-operate  in  putting  down  the  despotism  at  Syiacuse.  But  he 
waited  to  equip  a  squadron  of  triremes,  and  was  not  ready  so 
soon  as  Dion ;  perhaps  intentionally,  as  the  jealousy  between  the 
two  soon  broke  out.2 

The  second  source  of  weakness  to  Dionysms  lay  in  his  own 
charactei  and  habits.  The  commanding  energy  of  weakness  of 
the  father,  far  from  being  of  service  to  the  son,  had  gS3S*T" 
been  combined  with  a  jealousy  which  intentionally  and  drunken 
kept  him  down  and  cramped  his  growth  He  had 
always  been  weak,  petty,  destitute  of  courage  or  fore- 
eight,  and  unfit  ior  a  position  like  that  which  his  father  had 
acquired  and  maintained  His  personal  incompetency  was 
recognized  by  all,  and  would  probably  have  manifested  itself 
even  more  conspicuously,  had  he  not  found  a  minister  of  so  much 
ability,  and  so  much  devotion  to  the  dynasty,  as  Phihstus.  But 
in  addition  to  such  known  incompetency  he  had  contracted 
recently  habits  which  inspired  every  one  around  him  with 
contempt  He  was  perpetually  intoxicated  and  plunged  in 
dissipation.  To  put  down  such  a  chief,  even  though  surrounded 
by  walls,  soldiers,  and  armed  ships,  appeared  to  Dion  and  his 
confidential  companions  an  enterprise  noway  impracticable 8 

Nevertheless,  these  causes  of  weakness  were  known  only  to 
close  observers;  while  the  great  military  force  of  ^lannof 
Syracuse  was  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  every  one.    When  the  soldiers 
the  soldiers  mustered  by  Dion  at  Zakynthus  were  Zakynthus 
first  informed  that  they  were  destined   to   strike  JJSnSd* 
straight  across  the  sea  against  Syracuse,  they  shrank  that  they 
from  the  proposition  as  an  act  of  insanity.     They  agams?1118 
complained  of  their  leaders  for  not  having  before  told  3)lonysilB8 
them  what  was  projected ,  ]ust  as  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in 
the  army  of  Cyrus,  on  reaching  Tarsus,  complained  of  Klearchus 
for  having  kept  back  the  fact  that  they  were  marching  against 

i  Plato,  Epistol  vii  p  848  A.  .  .  »  AnstoteL  Politic  v  8,  14 ,  Plu- 

lirex«ipTj(r«v  oAiyo/ucrfloT^povs  iroielv  tarch,  Dion,  c  7.  These  habits  must 

irapa  ra  rov  warpos  ed>j,  &c  have  probably  grown  upon  him  since 

3  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  82 ,  Dioddr  xvj.  the  second  departure  of  Plato,  who 

6-ie  does  not  notice  them  in  his  letters. 
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the  Great  King.  It  required  all  the  eloquence  of  Dion,  with  his 
advanced  age,1  his  dignified  presence,  and  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  plate  in  his  possession,  to  remove  their  apprehensions. 
How  widely  these  apprehensions  were  felt  is  shown  by  the 
circumstance  that  out  of  1000  Syracusan  exiles,  only  twenty-five 
or  thirty  dared  to  join  him.2 

After  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  an  ample  banquet 

to  the  soldiers  in  the  stadium  at  Zakynthus,  Dion 

B  "  gave  orders  for  embarkation  in  the  ensuing  morning. 

Semwm-  On  ttat  ^^  m^t  ^e  m°0n  Was  ecllPsed-  We  nave 
religious  already  seen  what  disastrous  consequences  turned  upon 
rtths*  U  e  the  occurrence  of  this  same  phenomenon  fifty-six  years 
Sey  arere-  Before,  when  Nikias  was  about  to  conduct  the  defeated 
assured  Hy  Athenian  fleet  away  trom  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.5 
-jjnder  the  existing  apprehensions  of  Dion's  band,  the 
eclipse  might  well  have  induced  them  to  renounce 
Zakynthus  the  entei  prise ;  and  so  it  probably  would,  under  a 
to  s  cfly.  general  like  Nikias  But  Dion  had  learnt  astronomy  ; 
and  what  was  of  not  less  consequence,  Miltas,  the  prophet  of  the 
expedition,  besides  his  gift  of  prophecy,  had  received  instruction 
in  the  Academy  also.  When  the  affrighted  soldiers  inquired 
what  new  resolution  was  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  of  so  grave 
a  sign  from  the  gods,  Miltas  rose  and  assured  them  that  they  had 
mistaken  the  import  of  the  sign,  which  promised  them  good 
fortune  and  victory.  By  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  the  gods  inti- 
mated that  something  very  brilliant  was  about  to  be  darkened 
over:  now  there  was  nothing  in  Greece  so  brilliant  as  the 
despotism  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse  ;  it  was  Dionysius  who  was 
about  to  suffer  eclipse,  to  be  brought  on  by  the  victory  of  Dion.4 
Keassured  by  such  consoling  words,  the  soldiers  got  on  board. 
They  had  good  reason  at  first  to  believe  that  the  favour  of  the 
gods  waited  upon  them,  for  a  gentle  and  steady  Etesian  breeze 
carried  them  across  midsea  without  accident  or  suffering,  in 
twelve  days,  from  Zakynthus  to  Cape  Pachynus,  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  Sicily  and  nearest  to  Syracuse.  The  pilot  Protus,  who 
had  steered  the  couise  so  as  exactly  to  hit  the  cape,  urgently 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  23    avfa  Trapij/c-       SThucyd  via.  50.    See  chap  Ix.  of 
uew?  rjSi),  &c.  this  History 

2  Plut  Dion,  a  22 ,  Diod6r  xvi  10          «  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  24. 
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recommended  immediate  disembaikation,  without  going  farther 
along  the  south-western  coast  of  the  island  ;  since  stormy  weather 
was  commencing,  which  might  hinder  the  fleet  irom  keeping 
near  the  shore.  But  Dion  was  aft  aid  of  landing  so  near  to  the 
mam  foice  of  the  enemy  Accordingly  the  squadron  proceeded 
onward,  but  were  driven  by  a  violent  wind  away  from  Sicily 
towards  the  coast  of  Africa,  narrowly  escaping  shipwreck.  It 
was  not  without  considerable  hardship  and  danger  that  they  got 
back  to  Sicily,  after  five  days ;  touching  the  island  at  Herakleia 
Minoa  westward  of  Agngentum,  within  the  Carthaginian 
supremacy.  The  Carthaginian  governor  of  Mmoa,  Synalus 
(perhaps  a  Greek  in  the  service  of  Carthage),  was  a  personal 
acquaintance  of  Dion,  and  received  him  with  all  possible  kind- 
ness, though  knowing  nothing  beforehand  of  his  appioach,  and  at 
first  resisting  his  landing  through  ignoiance. 

Thus  was  Dion,  after  ten  yeais  of  exile,  once  more  on  Sicilian 
ground     The  favourable  predictions  of  Miltas  had  BC  357 
been  completely  realized.     But  even  that  prophet 
could  haidly  have  been  prepared  for  the  wonderful 
tidmgs  now  heard,  which  ensured  the  success  of  the 
expedition.     Dionysius  had   recently   sailed  from  Dionysws 
Syracuse  to  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  80  triremes.1    What  SJ^  fleet 
induced  him  to  commit  so  capital  a  mistake  we  cannot  Jetted5 
make  out,  for  Philistus  was  already  with  a  fleet  in  the  Syracuse 
Gulf  of  Tarentum,  waiting  to  intercept  Dion,  and  forltaly 
supposing  that  the  invading  squadron  would  naturally  sail  along 
the  coast  of  Italy  to  Syracuse,  according  to  the  practice  almost 
universal  in  that  day.2     Philistus  did  not  commit  the  same 
mistake  as  Nikias  had  made  in  reference  to  Gylippus s — that  of 
despising  Dion  because  of  the  smallness  of  his  force     He  watched 
in  the  usual  waters,  and  was  only  disappointed  because  Dion, 
venturing  on  the  bold  and  unusual  straight  course,  was  greatly 
favoured  by  wind  and  weather.    But  while  Philistus  watched 
the  coast  of  Italy,  it  was  natural  that  Dionysius  himself  should 
keep  guard  with  his  mam  force  at  Syracuse.    The  despot  was 
fully  aware  of  the  disaffection  which  reigned  in  the  town,  and  of 
the  hopes  excited  by  Dion's  project,  which  was  generally  well 

i  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26 ,   Diodte        2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  26. 
xvi.  10, 11,  3  Thucyd  vi  104 
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known,  tihough  no  one  could  tell  how  or  at  what  moment  the 
deliverer  might  be  expected.    Suspicious  now  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever,  Dionysius  had  caused  a  fresh  search  to  be  made  in  the 
city  for  arms,  and  had  taken  away  all  that  he  could  find l    "We 
may  be  sure  too  that  his  regiment  of  habitual  spies  were  more  on 
the  aleit  than  ever,  and  that  unusual  rigour  was  the  order  of  the 
day.     Yet  at  this  critical  juncture  he  thought  proper  to  quit 
Syracuse  with  a  very  large  portion  of  his  force,  leaving  tte 
command  to  Timokrates,  the  husband  of  Dion's  kte  wife,  and  at 
this  same  critical  juncture  Dion  arrived  at  Minoa. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  Dionian  soldiers  on  hearing 
of  the  departure  of  Dionysius,  which  left  Syracuse 
°Pen  and  easy  of  access     Eager  to  avail  themselves 
°^  *ke  favomaDle  instant,  they  called  upon  their 
leader  to  march  thither  without  delay,  repudiating 
even  that  measure  of  rest  which  he  recommended  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  voyage     Accordingly  Dion,  after  a  short  refresh- 
ment provided  by  Synalus,  with  whom  he  deposited  his  spare 
arms  to  be  transmitted  to  him  when  required,  set  forward  on  his 
march  towards  Syracuse.    On  entering  the  Agrigentine  territory, 
he  was  joined  by  200  horsemen  near  Eknomon.2    Further  on, 
while  passing  through  Gela  and  Kamarina,  many  inhabitants  of 
these  towns,  together  with  some  neighbouring  Sikans  and  Sikels, 
swelled  his  band     Lastly,  when  he  approached  the  Syiacusan 
border,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  rural  population  came  to 
him  also,  though  without  arms,  making  the  reinforcements  which 
joined  him  altogether  about  5000  men.8    Having  armed  these 
volunteers  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  Dion  continued  his  pro- 
gress as  far  as  Akrse,  where  he  made  a  short  evening  halt.    Prom 
thence,  receiving  good  news  from  Syracuse,  he  recommenced  his 
march  during  the  latter  half  of  the  night,  hastening  forward  to 
the  passage  over  the  nver  Anapus,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  occupy  without  any  opposition  before  daybreak. 

Dion  was  now  within  no  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the 
walls  of  Syracuse.  The  using  sun  disclosed  his  army  to  the  view 
of  the  Syracusan  population, who  were  doubtless  impatiently  watch- 

iDiod&r  xvi  10  numbers  who  Coined  him  at  about 

^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  26,  27 ;  Diod6r  5000   men,   which    is   very  credible 

xvi.  9  Diod6rus  gives  the  number  exaggerated 

&  Plutarch  (Dion,  c   27)  gives  the  at  20,000  (XVL  9) 
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Dion  crosses 
the  river 
Anapus,  and 
approaches 
e  gates  of 


ing  for  him.  He  was  seen  offering  sacrifice  to  the  nver  Anapus, 
and  putting  up  a  solemn  prayer  to  the  god  Helios, 
then  just  showing  himself  above  the  horizon  He 
wore  the  wreath  habitual  with,  those  who  were  thus 
employed ;  while  his  soldiers,  animated  by  the  confi- 
dent encouragement  of  the  prophets,  had  taken  wreaths 
also.1  Elate  and  enthusiastic,  they  passed  the  Anapus  (seemingly 
at  the  budge  which  formed  part  of  the  Helorine  way),  advanced 
at  a  running  pace  across  the  low  plain  which  divided  the  southern 
cliff  of  Epipolee  from  the  Great  Harbour,  and  approached  the 
gates  of  the  quarter  of  Syracuse  called  Neapolis — the  Tememtid 
Gates,  near  the  chapel  of  Apollo  Tememte's.2  Dion  was  at  their 
head,  in  resplendent  armour,  with  a  body-guard  near  him  com- 
posed of  100  of  his  Peloponnesians.  His  brother  MegakUs  was 
on  one  side  of  him,  his  friend  the  Athenian  Kallippus  on  the 
other ,  all  three,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  soldiers  also,  still 
crowned  with  their  sacrificial  wreaths,  as  if  marching  in  a  joyous 
festival  procession,  with  victory  already  assured.3 

As  yet  Dion  had  not  met  with  the  smallest  resistance.    Timo- 
kratSs  (left  at  Syracuse  with  the  large  mercenary  Mlstakeof 
force  as  vice-regent),  while  he  sent  an  express  to  Timokratas 
apprise  Dionysms,  kept  his  chief  hold  on  the  two 
military  positions  or  horns  of  the  city :  the  island  of 
Ortygia  at  one  extremity,  and  Epipolae  with  Euryalus  of i3ony" 
on  the  other.    It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  sius" 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  27  These 
picturesque  details  about  the  inarch  of 
Dion  are  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as 
Plutarch  had  before  him  the  narrative 
of  Timomdfis,  a  companion  of  Dion, 
and  actually  engaged  in  the  expedition 
Timonidgs  wrote  an  account  of  what 
passed  to  Spousippus  at  Athens, 
doubtless  for  the  information  of  Plato 
and  their  friends  in  the  Academy 
(Plutarch,  Dion,  c  31—85) 

Diogen&s  Laertms  mentions  also  a 
person  named  Simonutts  who  wrote 
to  SpeuSlppUS,  ray  iffropias  ev  al« 


(iv  1,  5)     Probably  gunentdfe 
may  be  a  misnomer  for  Tunomd&t 

Arnan,  the  author  of  the  Anabasis 
of  Alexander,  had  written  narratives 
of  the  exploits  both  of  Dion  and 
Timoleon  Unfortunately  these  have 


not  been  preserved;  indeed  Photius 
himself  seems  never  to  have  seen  them 
(Photius,  Codex,  92) 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  29  fan  $' 
0«v  A  AiW  KarA  ras  M«ar£fi«? 
,  &C. 

Most  of  the  best  critics  here  concur 
m  thinking  that  the  reading  ought  to 
be  T<is  Htft-tvirtSa.?  irvAas.  The 
statue  and  sacred  ground  of  Apollo 
Tememtde  was  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  this  portion  of  Syracuse, 
and  would  naturally  be  selected  to 
furnish  a  name  for  the  gates  No 
meaning  can  be  assigned  for  the  phrase 

Mevm'Sa?. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27, 28,  29  Dio- 
ddrus  (xvi  10)  also  mentions  the 
striking  fact  of  the  wreaths  worn  by 
this  appioaching  army. 
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Epipolse  was  a  triangular  slope,  with  walls  bordering  both  the 
northern  and  southern  cliffs,  and  forming  an  angle  on  the  western 
apex,  where  stood  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus  Between  Ortygia 
and  Epipolse  lay  the  populous  quarters  of  Syracuse,  wherein  the 
great  body  of  citizens  resided.  As  the  disaffection  of  the  Syia- 
cusans  was  well  known,  TimokratSs  thought  it  unsafe  to  go  out 
of  the  city  and  meet  Dion  on  the  road,  for  fear  of  revolt  within. 
But  he  perhaps  might  have  occupied  the  important  bndge  over  the 
Anapus,  had  not  a  report  reached  him  that  Dion  was  directing 
his  attack  first  against  Leontini.  Many  of  the  Campaman 
mercenaries  under  the  command  of  Timokrate's,  having  pro- 
perties in  Leontini,  immediately  quitted  Epipolae  to  go  thither 
and  defend  them.1  This  rumour— false,  and  perhaps  intention- 
ally spread  by  the  invaders — not  only  carried  off  much  of  the 
gairison  elsewhere,  but  also  misled  Timokratls,  insomuch  that 
Dion  was  allowed  to  make  his  night  march,  to  reach  the  Anapus,. 
and  to  find  it  unoccupied. 

It  was  too  late  for  Timokratls  to  resist,  when  the  rising  sun 
General  kaf*  once  exhibited  the  army  of  Dion  crossing  the 
rising  of  the  Anapus  The  effect  produced  upon  the  Syracusans 
Swekome  1X1  ^e  populous  quarters  was  electric  They  rose  like 
Son258*3*  one  man  to  welcome  their  deliverer,  and  to  put  down 
Timokrates  the  dynasty  which  had  hung  about  their  necks  for 
evacuateedthe  forty-eight  years.  Such  of  the  mercenaries  of  Diony- 

Orty  ^aSf  S"1S  **  Were  *n  t^iese  centra^  Portlolls  °f  ^6  cifcv  were 
BpipSffi"1  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  Epipolae,  while  his  police  and 
garrisoned  ^.^  were  pursae(j  anfl  seize<}y  to  undergo  the  full 

terrors  of  a  popular  vengeance.2  Far  from  being  able  to  go  forth 
against  Dion,  Timokratls  could  not  even  curb  the  internal  insur- 
rection. So  thoroughly  was  he  intimidated  by  the  reports  of  his- 
terrified  police,  and  by  the  violent  and  unanimous  burst  of  wrath 
among  a  people  whom  every  Dionysian  partisan  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  treat  as  disarmed  slaves,  that  he  did  not  think 
himself  safe  even  in  Epipolee  But  he  could  not  find  means  of 
getting  to  Ortygia,  since  the  intermediate  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  while  Dion  and  his  troops  were  crossing  the  low 
plain  between  Epipolse  and  the  Great  Harbour  It  only  remained 
for  him  therefore  to  evacuate  Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  escape 
1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27.  2  Plutaich,  De  Curiositate,  p  523  A. 
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from  Epipolse  either  by  the  northern  or  the  western  side.  To 
justify  his  hasty  flight,  he  spread  the  most  temfic  reports  respect- 
ing the  army  ot  Dion,  and  thus  contributed  still  further  to  para- 
lyze the  discouraged  partisans  of  Dionysms.1 

Already  had  Dion  reached  the  Tememtid  gate,  where  the 
principal  citizens,  clothed  in  their  best  attire,  and  the 
multitude  pouring  forth  loud  and  joyous  acclama- 
tions,  were  assembled  to  meet  him  Halting  at  the  Achradma— 
gate,  he  caused  his  trumpet  to  sound,  and  entreated 
silence ;  after  which  h e  formally  proclaimed  that  he  and 
his  brother  MegaklCs  were  come  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  the  Dionysian  despotism,  and  of  giving  liberty 
both  to  the  Syracusans  and  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks.  The 
acclamations  redoubled  as  he  and  his  soldiers  entered  the  city, 
first  through  Neapolis,  next  by  the  ascent  up  to  Achradma  ,  the- 
main  street  of  which  (broad,  continuous,  and  straight,  as  was 
rare  in  a  Grecian  city2)  was  decorated  as  on  a  day  of  jubilee, 
with  victims  under  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  tables,  and  bowls  of 
wine  ready  prepared  for  festival  As  Dion  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  soldiers  through  a  lane  formed  in  the  midst  of  this  crowd, 
from  each  side  wreaths  were  cast  upon  him  as  upon  an  Olympic 
victor,  and  grateful  prayers  addressed  to  him  as  it  were  to  a  god.3 
Every  house  was  a  scene  of  clamorous  joy,  in  which  men  and 
women,  freemen  and  slaves,  took  part  alike  j  the  outburst  of 
feelings  long  compressed  and  relieved  from  the  past  despotism 
with  its  inquisitorial  police  and  garrison. 

It  was  not  yet  time  for  Dion  to  yield  to  these  pleasing  but 
passive  impulses.  Having  infused  courage  into  his  soldiers  as- 
well  as  into  the  citizens  by  his  triumphant  procession,  through 
Achradma,  he  descended  to  the  level  ground  in  front  of  Ortygia 
That  stronghold  was  still  occupied  by  the  Dionysian  garrison,, 
whom  he  thus  challenged  to  come  forth  and  fight.  But  the  flight 
of  TimokratSs  had  leit  them  without  orders,  while  the  imposing 
demonstration  and  unanimous  rising  of  the  people  in  Achradma 

1  Plut  Dion,  c.  28 ,  Diod6r  xvi  10  cwtewe  urbis  partes,  un&  latd,  m&  ver- 

2  Cicero  in  Verr  iv   53      "Altera  petud,  multosque  transvorsis,  divisee, 
autem  est  urbs  Syracusis,  cui  nomen  privatia  seditions  contmentur  " 
Achradinaest  in  qu&  forum  maximum,       3  Plutarch,    Dion,  c    29,   Diortor. 
pulcherrimee  porticus,   ornatisaimum  xvi   11.    Compare  the  manifestations 
prytaneum,    amphasima    est    curia,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ski6u6  towards 
templumque  egregium  Jovia  Olympii ,  Brasidas  (Thucyd  w  121) 
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—which  they  must  partly  have  witnessed  from  their  walls,  and 
Dion  partly  learned  through  fugitive  spies  and  partisans  — 

presents  struck  them  with  discouragement  and  terror  ;  so  that 
they  were  in  no  disposition  to  quit  the  shelter  of  their 
fortifications  Their  backwardness  was  hailed  as  a  con- 
fession  of  inferiority  by  the  insurgent  citizens,  whom 
^ion  now  addressed  as  an  assembly  of  freemen.  Hard 
to  comfout  ^  1EL  ^OIlt  °*  ^e  acr°P°lls  TO^x  lts  Pentapyla  or  five 
and  fight—  gates,  there  stood  a  lofty  and  magnificent  sun-dial, 
genera?1  erected  by  the  elder  Dionysius  Mounting  on  the 
|y  the  top  of  this  edifice,  with  the  muniments  of  the  despot 
with  his  '  on  one  side  and  the  now  liberated  Achradma  on  the 
es  other,  Dion  addressed  1  an  animated  harangue  to  the 


fseveral  Syracusans  around,  exhorting  them  to  strenuous 
efforts  in  defence  of  their  newly  acquired  rights  and 
liberties,  and  inviting  them  to  elect  generals  for  the  command, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Dionysian 
garrison  The  Syracusans,  with  unanimous  acclamations,  named 
Dion  and  his  brother  Megakl§s  generals  with  full  powers.  But 
both  the  brothers  insisted  that  colleagues  should  be  elected  along 
with  them.  Accordingly  twenty  other  persons  weie  chosen 

i  Plutarch,  Dion,    c    29  ,   Diod&r  he  brought  his  men  close  under  the 

xvi    10,  11      The  description  -which  walls  of  the  enemy's  garrison,  this  can 

Plutarch  gives  of  the  position  of  this  hardly  have  been  for  any  other  reason 

sun-dial  is  distinct,  and  the  harangue  than  that  which  I  have  assigned  in 

•which  Dion  delivered  while  standing  the  text. 

upon  it  is  an  impressive  fact  —fy  S1       Plutarch    indicates  the    separate 

viroTT>iva.KpQiro^t.vKo.lTa.  ire  vram/Xa,  localities  with  tolerable  clearness,  but 

Aiowffiov  Ka.TatrKeva.ffa.vTos,  ijXiorpdirtoj'  he  does  not  give  a  perspicuous  descnp- 

KareuWes  /eat  in/n^dy     em  TOVTIJ)  irpotr-  tion  of  the  whole  march      Thus,  he 

J3as  e&jftw/yopTja-e,  ««i  irapwppnj<re  TOV*  says  that  Dion,  "  wishing  to  harangue 

woXtTcts  avTeYicrflat  -njs  eAevflepias  the  people  himself,  went  up  through 

The  sundial  was  thus  under  the  Achradma"    03ov\o/*«'os   fie   «al   fit* 

acropolis,  that  is,  in  the  low  ground,  laurov  Trpoouyopevom  TOV?  avdpcuirov?, 

immediately   adjoining    to   Ortygia  ivfiti  Sia.  -rfc  'Axpofiivifr),  while  the 

near    the    place    where    the    elder  place  from  which  Dion  did  harangue 

Dionysius  is  stated  to  have  placed  his  the    people    was    down    under    the 

large     porticos    and     market-house  acropolis  of  Ortypa. 
(Dioddr.   xiv     7),    and    where    the       Dioddrus  is  still  less  clear  about  the 

younger  Dionysius  erected  the  funereal  localities,  nor  does  he  say  anything 

monument  to  his  father  (xv  74)     In  about  the  sun-dial  or  the  exact  spot 

order  to  arrive  at  the  sun-dial,  Dion  from  whence  Dion  spoke,  though  he 

mudt  have  descended  from  the  height  mentions  the  march  of  Dion  through 

of  Achradraa.    Now  Plutarch  mentions  Achradina 
that  Dion  went  up  through  Achradina       It    seems    probable    that    what 

(ii/fl'si  5ia  <nj$  'Axpa&vifr)     It  IS  plain    Plutaich  calls  TO.   Trevrairvka.  are  the 

that  he  must  have  come  down  again   same   as   what    Dioddrus    (xv     74) 
from   Achradma,    though    Plutaich   indicates  in  the  wo  - 

does  not  specially  mention  it    And  if 
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besides,  ten  of  them  being  from  that  small  band  of  Syracusan 
exiles  who  had  joined  at  Zakynthus. 

Such  was  the  entry  of  Dion  into  Syracuse,  on  the  third  day  * 
after  his  landing  in  Sicily ,  and  such  the  first  public 
act  of  renewed  Syracusan  freedom  ,  the  first  after  that  captures 
fatal  vote  which,  forty-eight  years  before,  had  elected  Eu^aiusand 
the  elder  Dionysius  general  plenipotentiary,  and  He  erects 
placed  in  his  hands  the  sword  of  state,  without  fr^n^ea  to 
foresight  of  the  consequences.  In  the  hands  of  Dion,  ^^^ 
that  sword  was  vigorously  employed  against  the 
common  enemy  He  immediately  attacked  Epipolse ;  and  such 
was  the  consternation  of  the  garrison  left  in  it  by  the  fugitive 
Timokrat§s,  that  they  allowed  him  to  acquire  possession  of  it, 
together  with  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus,  which  a  little  courage 
and  devotion  might  long  have  defended.  This  acquisition,  made 
suddenly  in  the  tide  of  success  on  one  side  and  discouragement 
on  the  other,  was  of  supreme  importance,  and  went  far  to 
determine  the  ultimate  contest  It  not  only  reduced  the 
partisans  of  Dionysius  within  the  limits  of  Ortygia,  but  also 
enabled  Dion  to  set  free  many  state  prisoners,2  who  became 
ardent  partisans  of  the  revolution.  Following  up  his  success,  he 
lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  against  Ortygia.  To  shut  it  up- 
completely  on  the  land-side,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a  wall 
of  blockade,  reaching  from  the  Great  Harbour  at  one  extremity 
to  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Poitus  Lakkms  at  the  other.8 
He  at  the  same  time  provided  arms  as  well  as  he  could  for  the 
citizens,  sending  for  those  spare  arms  which  he  had  deposited 
with  Synalus  at  Mmoa.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  gamson  of 
Ortygia  made  any  sally  to  impede  him ;  so  that  in  the  course  of 
seven  days  he  had  not  only  received  his  arms  from  Synalus,  but 
had  completed,  in  a  rough  way,  all  or  most  of  the  blockading 
cross- wall.* 

At  the  end  of  these  seven  days,  but  not  before  (having  been 
prevented  by  accident  from  receiving  the  express  sent  to  him), 

1  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  C.  5.  rvv  ii  2vpoKov<riW  K(trc<rKevojt6r<*v  tie 

a  Plutarch  Dion,  c.  29  t**0"^  *lff  **x<wr<™'  Swnww**** 

ruuxxou,  Auon,  c.  z».  &c      j^ea&  are  valuable  words    as 

3  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.   29,   Dioddr    indicating  the  line  and  the  two  termi- 
xri.12.  Plutarch  says— T^vSidwcpo'TroAtv  nations  of  Dion's  blockading  cross-walL. 
Diodorus  Is  more  specific—       4  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29 
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Dionysius  returned  witli  his  fleet  to  Ortygia  l  Fatally  indeed  was 
j&eturn  of  ^1S  Poslfcl011  cnanged.  The  islet  was  the  only  portion 
Dionysms  of  the  city  which  he  possessed,  and  that  too  was  shut 
Henries  to6*  up  on  the  land-side  by  a  hlockading  wall  nearly 
negotiate^  completed.  All  the  rest  of  the  city  was  occupied  by 
and  the°n  bitter  enemies  instead  of  by  subjects  Leontmi  also, 
Secies'  an(i  probably  many  of  his  other  dependencies  out 
them  by  of  Syracuse,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  revolting  2 
proposv18  Even  with  the  large  fleet  which  he  had  brought 
1:10118  home,  Dionysms  did  not  think  himself  strong  enough 

to  face  his  enemies  in  the  field,  but  resorted  to  stratagem. 
He  first  tried  to  open  a  private  intrigue  with  Dion,  who, 
however,  refused  to  receive  any  separate  propositions,  and  desired 
him  to  address  them  publicly  to  the  freemen,  citizens  ot  Syracuse 
Accordmgly,hesent  envoys  tendering  to  the  Syracusans  what  in  the 
present  day  would  be  called  a  constitution.  He  demanded  only 
moderate  taxation  and  moderate  fulfilments  of  military  service, 
subj  ect  to  their  own  vote  of  consent  But  the  Syracusans  laughed 
the  offer  to  scorn,  and  Dion  returned  in  their  name  the  peremptory 
reply,  that  no  proposition  from  Dionysius  could  be  received, 
short  of  total  abdication,  adding,  m  his  own  name,  that  he 
"would  himse]f,  on  the  score  of  kindred,  procure  for  Dionysius,  if 
he  did  abdicate,  both  security  and  other  reasonable  concessions, 
These  terms  Dionysius  affected  to  approve,  desiring  that  envoys 
might  be  sent  to  him  in  Ortygia  to  settle  the  details  Both  Dion 
end  the  Syracusans  eagerly  caught  at  his  offer,  without  for  a 
moment  questioning  his  sincerity.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
Syracusans,  approved  by  Dion,  were  despatched  as  envoys  to 
Dionysms.  A  general  confidence  prevailed,  that  the  retirement 
of  the  despot  was  now  assured  ;  and  the  soldiers  and  citizens 
employed  against  him,  full  of  joy  and  mutual  congratulations, 
became  negligent  of  their  guard  on  the  cross-wall  of  blockade, 
many  of  them  even  retiring  to  then-  houses  in  the  city. 

This  was  what  Dionysius  expected.  Contriving  to  prolong 
the  discussion,  so  as  to  detain  the  envoys  in  Ortygia  all  night,  he 
ordered  at  daybreak  a  sudden  sally  of  all  his  soldiers,  whom  he 


return  of  Dionysius,  seven   Dioddrus  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26—29 
day*  after  the  coming;  of  Dion,  i»   Dioddr  xvl  11) 

both    by    Plutarch    and       «  Dioddr  xvL  18. 
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had  previously  stimulated  both  by  wine  and  by  immense  promises 
in  case  of  victory l    The  sally  was  well-timed  and  at  Sudden 
first  completely  successful  One-half  of  Dion  s  soldiers  sally  made 
were  encamped  to  guard  the  cross  wall  (the  other  half 
being  quartered  in  Achradina),  together  with  a  force 
of  Syracusan  citizens     But  so  little  were  they  pre-  wati-hYi! 
pared  for  hostilities,  that  the  assailants,  rushing  out 
with  shouts  and  at  a  run,  carried  the  wall  at  the 
first  onset,  slew  the   sentinels,   and   proceeded  to  „- 

demolish  the  wall  (which  was  probably  a  rough  and  at  length"116 
hasty  structure)  as  well  as  to  charge  the  troops  on  attacked"* 
the  outside  of  it.  The  Syracusans,  surprised  and  recovers 
terrified,  fled  with  little  or  no  resistance  Their 
flight  partially  disordered  the  stouter  Dioman  soldiers,  who 
resisted  bravely,  but  without  having  had  time  to  form  their 
regular  array.  Never  was  Dion  more  illustrious,  botib,  as  an 
officer  and  as  a  soldier  He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
form  the  troops,  and  to  marshal  them  in  ranks  essential  to  the 
effective  fighting  of  the  Grecian  hoplite  But  his  orders  were 
unheard  in  the  clamour,  or  disregarded  in  the  confusion :  his 
troops  lost  courage,  the  assailants  gained  ground,  and  the  day 
seemed  evidently  going  against  him.  Seeing  that  there  was  no 
other  resource,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  and  most 
attached  soldiers,  and  threw  himself,  though  now  an  elderly  man, 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fray.  The  struggle  was  the  more  violent 
as  it  took  place  in  a  narrow  space  between  the  new  blockading 
wall  on  one  side  and  the  outer  wall  of  Neapolis  on  the  other 
Both  the  armour  and  the  person  of  Dion  being  conspicuous,  he 
was  known  to  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and  the  battle  around 
him  was  among  the  most  obstinate  in  Grecian  history.2  Darts 
rattled  against  both  his  shield  and  Ms  helmet,  while  his  shield 
was  also  pierced  through  by  several  spears  which  were  kept  from 
his  body  only  by  the  breastplate.  At  length  he  was  wounded 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  30      j/MrXa$mr  ical  <rvj><xijras  u.&ri)V,  ?roXvv  &rot«t  $6vov 

a«parov      It  is  rare  that  we  read  Of  «v  orrafiup      oAtyw  5fc   5<,a<mj>an,  rqs 

this     proceeding     With     soldiers     in  fcaretxtov  ecru,  fiaxi*  W«njf»  oWfipa/xe 

antiquity      Diocfor.  xvi    11,    11     rb  wXnflo*  orpaTiwrwj/  tfe  trrtvov  rtirov 
fieycdo?  TWV  cirayyeXtur.  The  text  here  is  not  quite  clear  (see 

•*  Diodor.  xn.  12     o  Si  AiW  ave\-  Wesseling*s  note) ;  but  we  gather  from 

irlaruf  vaj>«nrw5t)ntvoyt  fwra  rS»v  aptV-  the  passage  information   about  the 

row  <rTpa.Ti«Tw»>  airtfj/ra  rots  TrotafuW  •  topography  of  Syracuse 
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through  the  right  arm  or  hand,  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  made  prisoner.  But  this  forwardness 
on  his  part  so  stimulated  the  courage  of  his  own  troops,  that  they 
both  rescued  him,  and  made  redoubled  efforts  against  the  enemy. 
Having  named  Timomde"s  commander  in  his  place,  Dion,  with 
his  disabled  hand,  mounted  on  horseback,  rode  into  Achradina, 
and  led  forth  to  the  battle  that  portion  of  his  troops  which  were 
there  in  garrison.  These  men,  fresh  and  good  soldiers,  restored 
the  battle.  The  Syracusans  came  back  to  the  field,  all  joined  in 
strenuous  conflict,  and  the  Dionysian  assailants  were  at  length 
again  driven  within  the  walls  of  Ortygia  The  loss  on  both 
sides  was  severe — that  of  Dionysius  800  men,  all  of  whom  he 
caused  to  be  picked  up  from  the  field  (under  a  truce  granted  on 
his  request  by  Dion),  and  buried  with  magnificent  obsequies,  as 
a  means  of  popularizing  himself  with  the  survivors  x 

When  we  consider  how  doubtful  the  issue  of  this  battle  had 
pioved,  it  seems  evident  that  had  Timokrate's  maintained  him- 
self in  Epipolse,  so  as  to  enable  Dionysius  to  remain  master  of 
Epipolse  as  well  as  of  Ortygia,  the  success  of  Dion's  whole  enter- 
prise in  Syracuse  would  have  been  seriously  endangered. 

Great  was  the  joy  excited  at  Syracuse  by  the  victory.  The 
Ortyciais  Syracusan  people  testified  their  gratitude  to  the 
again  au  Dionian  soldiers  by  voting  a  golden  wreath  to  the 
up>by6jand  value  of  100  mmse;  while  these  soldiers,  charmed 
—efforts  of  -with  the  prowess  of  their  general,  voted  a  golden 
with  his  wreath  to  him.  Dion  immediately  began  the  re- 
?al  ofHe?"  establishment  of  the  damaged  cross-wall,  which  he  re- 
frora  Peio  Paire<*j  completed,  and  put  under  effective  guard  for 
ponnesus  the  future.2  Dionysius  no  longer  tried  to  impede  it 
to^so-op^6*'  by  armed  attack.  But  as  he  was  still  superior  at  sea, 
rate  against  foe  transported  parties  across  the  harbour  to  ravage 
Dionysius  ,  *  •  JJ^-L-I  i? 

the  country  for  provisions,  and  despatched  vessels  to 

bring  in  stores  also  by  sea.  His  superiority  at  sea  was  presently 
lessened  by  the  arrival  of  HeraHeidSs  from  Peloponnesus,8  with 

i  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  SO ,  Diod6r  xvi.  more  probable    It  Is  difficult  otherwise 

12, 13  to  explain  the  number  of  ships  which 

2Diod6r  xvi  18  the  Syracusans  presently  appear  as 

s  Diodor  xvi.  16     Plutarch  states  possessing     Moreover  the  great  im- 

that  Herakleidls  brought  only  seven  portance    which    Herakleides    steps 

triremes.     But  the  force  stated  by  into,  as  opposed  to  Dion,  is  more  easily 

Diodtous  (given  in  my  text)  appears  accounted  for 
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twenty  triremes,  three  smaller  vessels,  and  1500  soldiers  The 
Syracusans,  now  beginning  to  show  themselves  actively  on  ship- 
board, got  together  a  tolerable  naval  force.  All  the  docks  and 
wharfs  lay  concentrated  in  and  around  Ortygia,  within  the  grasp 
of  Dionysius,  who  was  master  of  the  naval  force  belonging  to  the 
city  But  it  would  seem  that  the  crews  of  some  of  the  ships 
(who  were  mostly  native  Syracusans,1  with  an  intermixture  of 
Athenians,  doubtless  of  democratical  sentiments)  must  have 
deserted  from  the  despot  to  the  people,  carrying  over  their  ships, 
since  we  presently  find  the  Syracusans  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
triremes,3  which  they  could  haidly  have  acquired  otherwise. 

Dionysius  was  shortly  afterwards  reinforced  by  Phihstus,  who 
brought  to  Ortygia  not  only  his  fleet  from  the  Taren- 
tine  Gulf,  but  also  a  considerable  regiment  of  cavalry. 
With  these  latter,  and  some  other  troops  besides,  fleet  to  the 
Phihstus  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  revolted  Dionysi 


. 

Leontmi.     But  though  he  made  his  way  into  the  Battle  in 
,          ,  ,  .   ,          &  .,  ..   ,  *     ,,      ,       the  Great 

town  by  night,  he  was  presently  expelled  by  the  de-  Harbour 

fenders,  seconded  by  reinforcements  from  Syracuse  s     JheliSSb  of 
To  keep  Ortygia  provisioned,  however,  it  was  yet  P1JW[?  £ 
more  indispensable   for  Philistus   to  maintain  his  theSyra-° 
superiority  at  sea  against  the  growing  naval  power  of  phuStus  is 
the  Syracusans,  now  commanded  by  Herakleid^s.*  defeated 
After   several  partial  engagements,  a  final  battle, 
desperate  and  decisive,  at  length  took  place  between  the  two 
admirals.    Both  fleets  were  sixty  triremes  strong     At  first  Phi- 
listus, brave  and  forward,  appeared  likely  to  be  victorious.    But 
presently  the  fortune  of  the  day  turned  against  him.    His  ship 
was  run  ashore,  and  himself,  with  most  part  of  his  fleet,  over- 
powered by  the  enemy.    To  escape  captivity,  he  stabbed  him* 
self.    The  wound  however  was  not  mortal  ;  so  that  he  fell  alive, 
being  now  about  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  who  stripped  him  naked,  insulted  him  brutally,  and 

l  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  35     About  the  2  DiodOr  xvi  18. 

Athenian  seamen  m  Ortygia,  soe  a  *T*»WIA-  ^»«  i« 

remarkable  passage  of  Plato,  EpistoL  s  Dlodor  *"•  16- 

viL  p   350  A     When  Plato  was  at  4See  a  fragment  of  the  fortieth, 

Syracuse,  in  danger  from  the  merce-  Book  of  the  Phwppica  of  Theopompua 

naries,  the  Athenian  seamen,  there  (Theopomp    Fragrn    212,  ed.  jDidot). 

employed,  gave  warning  to  him  as  their  which  seems  to  refer  to  this  point  of 

countryman.  time. 

9—7 
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at  length  cut  off  his  head,  after  which  they  dragged  his  body  by 
the  leg  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse.1  Bevoltmg  as  this  treat- 
ment is,  we  must  recollect  that  it  was  less  horrible  than  that 
which  the  elder  Dionysius  had  inflicted  on  the  Rhegine  general 
Phyt6n. 

The  last  hopes  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  perished  with  Phi- 
listus,  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  of  its  servants. 
S?  dynasty  He  had  been  an  actor  in  its  first  day  of  usurpation— 
lts  eighteenth  Brumaire  :  his  timely  though  miser- 
able  death  saved  him  from  sharing  in  its  last  day  of 


Even,  after  the  previous  victory  of  Dion,  Dionysius  had  lost 
intrigues  ol  all  chance  of  overcoming  the  Syracusans  by  force. 
2St  Son  But  he  had  now  further  lost,  through  the  victory  of 
in  Syracuse.  HerakleidSs,  his  superiority  at  sea,  and  therefore  his 
power  even  of  maintaining  himself  permanently  m  Ortygia, 
The  triumph  of  Dion  seemed  assured,  and  his  enemy  humbled  in 
the  dust  But  though  thus  disarmed,  Dionysius  was  still  formi- 
dable by  his  means  of  raising  intrigue  and  dissension  in  Syracuse. 
His  ancient  antipathy  against  Dion  became  more  vehement  than 
ever.  Obliged  to  forego  empire  himself,  yet  resolved  at  any  rate 
that  Dion  should  be  ruined  along  with  him,  he  set  on  foot  a  tissue 
of  base  manoeuvres;  availing  himself  of  the  fears  and  jealousies 
of  the  Syracusans,  the  rivalry  of  EerakleidSs,  the  defects  of  Dion, 
and,  what  was  more  important  than  all,  the  relationship  of  Dion 
to  the  Dionysian  dynasty. 
Dion  had  displayed  devoted  courage,  and  merited  the  signal 

gratitude  of  the  Syracusans.  But  he  had  been  nursed 
•^k^ihon  m  *^e  ^esPofelsm>  °f  whtth  nis  father  had  been  one  of 
to  the  the  chief  founders  ;  he  was  attached  by  every  tie  of 
dynasty—  relationship  to  Dionysius,  with  whom  his  sister,  his 
Stertained  ^ormer  **&)  an<*  ^-s  cnriciren  were  still  dwelling  in 
against  him  the  acropolis.  The  circumstances  therefore  were  such 

a"3  *°  suggest  to  the  Syracusans  apprehensions,  noway 

unreasonable,  that  some  private  bargain  might  be 
y  of     made  by  Dion  with  the  acropolis,  and  that  the 
-      emineilt  services  which  he  had  just  rendered  might 

only  be  made  the  stepping-stone  to  a  fresh  despotism 
1  Diod6r.  xn.  16.   Plut  Dion,  c.  85 
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in  his  person.  Such  suspicions  received  much  countenance  from 
the  infirmities  of  Dion,  who  combined  with  a  masculine  and 
magnanimous  character  manners  so  haughty  as  to  be  painfully 
felt  even  by  his  own  companions  The  friendly  letters  from 
Syracuse,  written  to  Plato  or  to  others  at  Athens  (possibly  those 
from  Timomdes  to  Speusippus)  shortly  after  the  victory, 
contained  much  complaint  of  the  repulsive  demeanour  of  Dion ; 
which  defect  the  philosopher  exhorted  his  friend  to  amend 1  All 
those  whom  Dion's  arrogance  offended  were  confirmed  in  their 
suspicion  of  Ms  despotic  designs,  and  induced  to  turn  foi  protec- 
tion to  his  rival  HeiakleidSs.  This  latter— formerly  general  m 
the  service  of  Dionysius,  from  whose  displeasure  he  had  only 
saved  his  life  by  flight— had  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
co-operate  with  Dion  in  his  expedition  from  Zakynthus,  but  had 
since  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans  a  considerable  force, 
including  several  armed  ships  Though  not  present  at  the  first 
entry  into  Syracuse,  nor  arriving  until  Ortygia  had  already  been 
placed  under  blockade,  Eerakleid&s  was  esteemed  the  equal  of 
Dion  in  abilities  and  military  efficiency  ,  while,  with  regard  to 
ulterior  designs,  he  had  the  prodigious  advantage  of  being  free 
from  connexion  with  the  despotism  and  of  raising  no  mistrust 
Moreover  his  manners  were  not  only  popular,  but,  according  to 
Plutarch,8  more  than  populai — smooth,  insidious,  and  dexterous 
in  criminatory  speech,  ior  the  ruin  of  rivals  and  for  his  own 
exaltation. 

As  the  contest  presently  came  to  be  carried  on  rather  at  sea 
than  on  land,  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  became  indis-  Heralcleid6s 
pensable ;  so  that  Eerakleides,  who  had  brought  the  is  named 
greatest  number   of    triremes,    naturally    rose    in  Dion  causes 
importance.    Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  Syracusan  a££0*e<i  tad 
assembly  passed  a  vote  to  appoint  him  admiral     But  *hm  moves 
Dion,  who  seems  only  to  have  heard  of  this  vote  after  inswap?" 
it  had  passed,  protested  against  it  as  derogating  from  Pointment" 
the  full  powers  which  the  Syracusans  had  by  their  former  vote 
conferred  upon  himsell    Accordingly  the  people,  though  with 
reluctance,   cancelled    their  vote,   and    deposed    Herakleidls. 

1  Plato,  Jfipist.  iv   g   321  B.  .  TO?S  <b*p<6iroes  *<u  rb  irparmj/  £<rrlvt  % 

ivevfMV  &*  ««<•  ort  fitMceiy  TICUV  €»/Se«<rr«.  «'  aMdfieia  Jpwfa  |v'i/o«cos 
pus  TOV  irpo<n$KOVTOe  0«pairetmj«os  ttlvaa.  •         «  TO,  **    i.   T\  on 

R  o$v  \Av9oLvtrto  <re  Srt  fiioc  TOU  apAncei*        2  Plutarch,  Dion,  C  3a. 
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Haying  then  gently  rebuked  Herakleides  for  raising  discord  at  a 
season  when  the  common  enemy  was  still  dangerous,  Dion 
convened  another  assembly,  wherein  he  proposed,  from  himself, 
the  appointment  of  Herakleides  as  admiral,  with  a  guard  equal  to 
his  own.1  The  right  of  nomination  thus  assumed  displeased  the 
Syracusans,  humiliated  Herakleides,  and  exasperated  his  partisans 
as  well  as  the  fleet  which  he  commanded.  It  gave  him  power, 
together  with  provocation  to  employ  that  power  for  the  rum  of 
Dion,  who  thus  laid  himself  doubly  open  to  genuine  mistrust 
from  some,  and  to  intentional  calumny  from  others 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  situation  in  order  to  appre- 
Intngues  ciate  the  means  afforded  to  Dionysius  for  personal 
me*  wised  intmgue  directed  against  Dion.  Though  the  vast 

against  Dion  majority  of  Syracusans  were  hostile  to  Dionysius,  yet 
in  Syracuse,  ,  ,,  1-11  , 

by  the          there  were  among  them  many  individuals  connected 

mentof"  "^^  ^ose  serving  under  him  in  Ortygia,  and  capable 
Dionysius.  of  being  put  in  motion  to  promote  his  views.  Shortly 
aftei  the  complete  defeat  of  his  sally,  he  renewed  his  solicitations 
for  peace ;  to  which  Dion  returned  the  peremptoiy  answer,  that 
no  peace  could  be  concluded  until  Dionysius  abdicated  and 
retired  Next,  Dionysius  sent  out  heralds  from  Ortygia  with 
letters  addressed  to  Dion  from  his  female  relatives  All  these 
letters  were  full  of  complaints  of  the  misery  endured  by  these 
poor  women,  together  with  prayers  that  he  would  relax  in  his 
hostility  To  avert  suspicion,  Dion  caused  the  letters  to  be 
opened  and  read  publicly  before  the  Syracusan  assembly ;  but 
their  tenor  was  such,  that  suspicion,  whether  expressed  or  not, 
unavoidably  arose  as  to  the  effect  on  Dion's  sympathies  One 
letter  there  was,  bearing  on  its  superscuption  the  words, 
"Hipparlnus  (the  son  of  Dion)  to  his  father".  At  first  many 
persons  present  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  a  communication  so 
strictly  private ,  but  Dion  insisted,  and  the  letter  was  publicly 

i  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  33,  It  would  Piobably  also  Athems  is  the  same 

seem  that  this  Herakleidfis  is  the  person  named  as  Afhawis  or  Athanas  by 

person  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  from  Diod&rus  and  Plutarch  (Dioddr  xv.  94 ; 

the  fortieth  Book  of  the  Philippica  of  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  28—37)  He 

Theopompus  (Theop  rr  212,  ed.  wrote  a  history  of  Syracusan  affairs 

Didot)  —  ^  dunngthe  period  of  Dion  and  Timoleon, 

npo<rrdr<xt.  8S  TTJS  iroA,e«s  ^crav  TWI/  beginning  from  362  B  C  ,  and  continuing 

jnev  SvpaKovtriW  yA<Vis  Kal  'HpoicXei-  the  history  of  Philistus  See  Histori- 

STJS,  ruv  fie  nu<r0o4»opft»j>  'Apx«\aos  o  corum  Gtoec  Fragm  ed  Didot,  vol.  n. 

AVJUO.IOS.  p.  81. 
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iead.  It  proved  to  come  not  from  the  youthful  Hipparinus,  but 
from  Dionysius  himself,  and  was  insidiously  worded  for  the 
purpose  of  discrediting  Dion  in  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans  It 
"began  by  reminding  him  of  the  long  service  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  despotism.  It  implored  him  not  to  bury  that 
great  power,  as  well  as  his  own  relatives,  in  one  common  rum  for 
the  sake  of  a  people  who  would  turn  round  and  sting  him  so  soon 
as  he  had  given  them  freedom.  It  offered,  on  the  part  of 
Dionysius  himself,  immediate  retirement,  provided  Dion  would 
consent  to  take  his  place  But  it  threatened,  if  Dion  refused,  the 
sharpest  tortures  against  his  female  relatives  and  his  son.1 

This  letter,  well-turned  as  a  composition  for  its  own  purpose, 
•was  met  by  indignant  refusal  and  protestation  on  the  Mistrust  of 
part  of  Dion.    Without  doubt  his  refusal  would  be  ^^^ 
received  with  cheers  by  the  assembly ;  but  the  letter  mamiy  in  ' 
did  not  the  less  instil  its  intended  poison  into  their  querfce  of 
minds     Plutarch  displays 2  (in  my  judgment)  no  great  jgj  ^JjjjJ1- 
knowledge  of  human  nature  when  he  complains  of  Dionysian 
the  Syracusans  for  suffering  the  letter  to  impress  them  Siumniea 
•with  suspicions  of  Dion,  instead  of  admiring  his  ofSOsis 
magnanimous   resistance   to    such   touching   appeals.    It   was 
precisely  the  magnanimity  required  for  the  situation  which  made 
them  mistrustful     "Who  could  assure  them  that  such  a  feeling,  to 
the  requisite  pitch,  was  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  Dion  ?  or 
who  could  foretell  which   among  painfully  conflicting  senti- 
ments would  determine  his  conduct?    The  position  of  Dion 
forbade  the  possibility  of  his  obtaining  full  confidence     More- 
over, his  enemies,  not  content  with  inflaming  the  real  causes  of 
mistrust,  fabricated  gross  falsehoods  against  him  as  well  as  against 
the  mercenaries  under  his  command.    A  Syracusan  named  S6sis, 
brother  to  one  of  the  guards  of  Dionysius,  made  a  violent  speech 
in  the  Syracusan  assembly,  warning  his  countrymen  to  beware  of 
Dion,  lest  they  should  find  themselves  saddled  with  a  strict  and 
sober  despot  in  place  of  one  who  was  always  intoxicated.    On 
the  next  day  S6sis  appeared  in  the  assembly  with  a  wound  on 
the  head,  which  he  said  that  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Dion  had 
inflicted  upon  him  in  revenge  for  his  speech     Many  persons 
present,  believing  the  story,  warmly  espoused  his  cause ;  while 
i  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  81.  2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  32. 
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Dion  had  great  difficulty  in  repelling  the  allegation,  and  in 
obtaining  time  for  the  investigation  of  its  truth  On  inquiry,  it 
•was  discovered  that  the  wound  was  a  superficial  cut  inflicted  by 
Sosis  himself  with  a  razor,  and  that  the  whole  tale  was  an 
infamous  calumny  which  he  had  been  bribed  to  propagate a  In 
this  particular  instance  it  was  found  practicable  to  convict  the 
delinquent  of  shameless  falsehood  But  there  were  numerous 
other  attacks  and  perversions  less  tangible,  generated  by  the  same 
hostile  interests,  and  tending  towards  the  same  end.  Every  day 
the  suspicion  and  unfriendly  sentiment  of  the  Syracusans  towards 
Dion  and  his  soldiers  became  more  embittered. 

The  naval  victory  gamed  by  Herakleides  and  the  Syracusan 
Further  fleet  over  Philistus,  exalting  both  the  spirit  of  the 
Syracusans  and  the  glory  of  the  admiral,  still  further 
lowered  the  influence  of  Dion  The  belief  gained 
ground  that  even  without  him  and  his  soldiers  the 
*°  Syracusans  could  defend  themselves,  and  gain  posses- 
leaving  Ms  &IQH  of  Ortygia.  It  was  now  that  the  defeated 
krates  m  Dionysius  sent  from  thence  a  fresh  embassy  to  Dion, 
of  ?heand  offering  to  surrender  to  him  the  place  with  its  garrison, 
garrison.  magazine  of  arms,  and  treasure  equivalent  to  five 
months'  full  pay— on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to 
Italy,  and  enjoy  the  revenues  of  a  large  and  productive  portion 
(called  Gyarta)  of  the  Syracusan  territory.  Dion  again  ret  used 
to  leply,  desiring  him  to  address  the  Syracusan  public,  yet 
advising  them  to  accept  the  terms s  Under  the  existing  mistrust 
towards  Dion,  this  advice  was  interpreted  as  concealing  an 
intended  collusion  between  him  and  Dionysius.  Herakleides 
promised,  that  if  the  war  were  prosecuted,  he  would  keep  Ortygia 
blocked  up  until  it  was  sui  rendered  at  discretion  with  all  in  it 
as  prisoners  But  in  spite  of  his  promise  Dionysius  contrived  to 
elude  his  vigilance  and  sail  off  to  Lokri  in  Italy,  with  many 
companions  and  much  property,  leaving  Ortygia  in  command  of 
las  eldest  son  Apollokiat§s 

Though  the  blockade  was  immediately  resumed  and  rendered 
stricter  than  before,  yet  this  escape  of  the  despot  brought  consider- 
able discredit  on  HerakleidSs     Probably  the  Dionian  partisans 
were  not  sparing  in  their  repioach     To  create  for  himself  iresh 
i  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  34         2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  37 ,  Diod&i  xvi  17. 
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popularity,  HerakleidSs  warmly  espoused  the  proposition  of  a 

citizen  named  Hippo  for  a  fresh  division  of  landed  B  Q  sge 
property  —  a    proposition    which,    considering    the 
sweeping  alteration  of  landed  property  made  by  the 
Dionysian  dynasty,  we  may  well  conceive  to  have 

been  recommended  upon  specious  grounds  of  retri-  EerakieidSa 

butive  justice,  as  well  as   upon  the  necessity  of  aeposedand 

providing  for  poor  citizens.    Dion  opposed  the  motion  ^  soldiers 

*  ,      ,  t        s-C  -i  deprived  of 

strenuously,  but  was  outvoted.     Other  suggestions  the  pay  due 

also,  yet  more  repugnant  to  him,  and  even  pointedly  n<e4hein~~ 
directed  against  him,  were  adopted     Lastly,  Herak-  g£^ls  are 
leid£s,  enlarging  upon  his  insupportable  arrogance, 
prevailed  upon  the  people  to  decree  that  new  generals  should  be 
appointed,  and  that  the  pay  due  to  the  Dioman  soldiers,  now 
forming  a  large  arrear,  should  not  be  liquidated  out  of  the  public 
purse1 

It  was  towards  midsummer  that  Dion  was  thus  divested  of 
his  command,  about  nine  months  after  his  arrival  at  Syracuse 2 
Twenty-five  new  generals  were  named,  of  whom  Hcrakleide's  was 
one 

The  measure,  scandalously  ungrateful  and  unjust,  whereby  the 
soldiers  were  deprived  of  the  pay  due  to  them,  was  3  o  see 
dictated  by  pure  antipathy  against  Dion  ,  for  it  does  Dion  ig 
not  seem  to  have  been  applied  to  those  soldiers  who  forced  to 
had  come  with   HerakleidSs ;   moreover  the   new  syraouse^ 
generals  sent  private  messages  to  the  Dionian  soldiers,  Jj the°newCt 
inviting  them  tp  desert  their  leader  and  join  the  geuerais 
Syracusanp,  in  which  case  the  grant  of  citizenship  was  people    6 
promised  to  them.8    Had  the  soldiers  complied,  it  is  jjjjjjg  JL?* 
obvious  that  either  the  pay  due,  or  some  equivalent,  he  defends 
must  have  been  assigned  to  satisfy  them.    But  one 
and  all  of  them  scorned  the  invitation,  adhering  to  Dion 
with  unshaken  fidelity.    The  purpose  of  Herakleide's  force  than 
was  to  expel  him  alone     This  however  was  prevented  Essential  to 
by  the  temper  of  the  soldiers ,  who,  indignant  at  the  aefence 
treacherous  ingratitude  of  the  Syracusans,  instigated  Dion  to  take 
a  legitimate  revenge  upon  them,  and  demanded  only  to  be  led  to 

1  Pint  Dion,  c.  37 ,  Diod&r  xvi  17      <rowros,  <fcc 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  38     0«povs  /«.       3  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  38. 
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the  assault  Refusing  to  employ  force,  Dion  calmed  their 
excitement,  and  put  himself  at  their  head  to  conduct  them  out  of 
the  city ;  not  without  remonstrances  addressed  to  the  generals 
and  the  people  of  Syracuse  upon  then  proceedings,  imprudent  as 
well  as  wicked,  while  the  enemy  were  still  masters  of  Ortygia. 
Nevertheless  the  new  generals,  chosen  as  the  most  violent  enemies 
of  Dion,  not  only  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  appeal,  but  inflamed 
the  antipathies  of  the  people,  and  spurred  them  on  to  attack  the 
soldiers  on  their  march  out  of  Syracuse  Their  attack,  though 
repeated  more  than  once,  was  vigorously  repulsed  by  the  soldiers 
—excellent  troops,  3000  in  number  ;  while  Dion,  anxious  only  to 
ensure  their  safety,  and  to  avoid  bloodshed  on  both  sides, 
confined  himself  stnctly  to  the  defensive.  He  forbade  all 
pursuit,  giving  up  the  prisoners  without  ransom  as  well  as  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  for  burial.1 

In  this  guise  Dion  arrived  at  Leontini,  where  he  found  the 
Dion  warmest  sympathy  towards  himself,  with  indignant 

^o?tlni~  Disgust  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Syracusans  Allied 
the".  with  the  newly-enfranchised  Syracuse  against  the 

stand  es  Dionysian  dynasty,  the  Leontmes  not  only  received 
against;  the  ^e  so^iers  °^  Dion  into  ^eir  citizenship,  and  voted 
Syracusans  to  them  a  positive  remuneration,  but  sent  an  embassy 
Nypsius  °  to  Syracuse  insisting  that  justice  should  be  done  to 
fo^cement1"  *nem-  r^ne  Syracusans,  on  their  side,  sent  envoys  to 
to  the  Leontim,  to  accuse  Dion  before  an  assembly  of  all  the 
allies  there  convoked.  Who  these  allies  were  our 
defective  information  d  oes  not  enable  us  to  say  Tljfiir 
sentence  went  in  favour  of  Dion  and  against  the  Syracusans ; 
who  nevertheless  stood  out  obstinately,  refusing  all  justice  or 
reparation,2  and  fancying  themselves  competent  to  reduce  Ortygia 
without  Dion's  assistance — since  the  provisions  therein  were 
exhausted,  and  the  garrison  was  already  suffering  from  famine. 
Despairing  of  reinforcement,  ApollokratSs  had  already  resolved 
to  send  envoys  and  propose  a  capitulation,  when  Nypsius,  a 
Neapolitan  officer,  despatched  by  Dionysius  from  Lokri,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  reach  Ortygia  at  the  head  of  a  reinforcing  fleet, 
convoymg  numerous  transports  with  an  abundant  stock  of 
provisions.  There  was  now  no  further  talk  of  surrender.  The 
i  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  89 ,  DiodOr  m.  17  2  Hntarch,  Dion,  c  40 
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garrison  ol  Ortygia  was  reinforced  to  10,000  mercenary  fopS^ofc 
considerable  merit,  and  well-provisioned  for  some  time.1    "v  * 

The  Syracusan  admirals,  either  from  carelessness  or  ill-fortune, 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  entry  of  Nypsius    Advantage 
Bat  they  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  him  while  his 


ships  were  in  the  harbour,  and  while  the  crews,  antkf  & 


thinking  themselves  safe  from  an  enemy,  were 
interchanging  salutations  or  aiding  to  disembark  the 
stores.  This  attack  was  well-timed  and  successful 
Several  of  the  triremes  of  Nypsius  were  ruined,  others 
were  towed  off  as  prizes,  while  the  victory,  gamed  by 
HerakleidSs  without  Dion,  provoked  extravagant  joy 
throughout  Syracuse  In  the  belief  that  Ortygia  Ortygia, 
could  not  longer  hold  out,  the  citizens,  the  soldiers,  gwtew  the 
^and  even  the  generals  gave  loose  to  mad  revelry  wall,  s 
and  intoxication,  continued  into  the  ensuing  night 
Nypsius,  an  able  officer,  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
made  a  vigorous  night-sally  His  troops,  issuing  Achradina. 
forth  in  good  order,  planted  their  scaling-ladders,  mounted  the 
blockading  wall,  and  slew  the  sleeping  or  drunken  sentinels 
without  any  resistance  Master  of  this  important  work,  Nypsius 
employed  a  part  of  his  men  to  pull  it  down,  while  he  pushed  the 
rest  forward  against  the  city.  At  daybreak  the  affrighted 
Syracusans  saw  themselves  vigorously  attacked  even  in  their  own 
Stronghold,  when  neither  generals  nor  citizens  were  at  all 
prepared  to  resist  The  troops  of  Nypsius  first  forced  their  way 
into  Neapolis,  which  lay  the  nearest  to  the  wall  of  Ortygia  ; 
next  into  Tycha,  the  other  fortified  suburb.  Over  these  they 
ranged  victorious,  vanquishing  all  the  detached  parties  of 
Syracusans  which  could  be  opposed  to  them.  The  streets 
became  a  scene  of  bloodshed—  the  houses,  of  plunder;  for  as 
Dionysius  had  now  given  up  the  idea  of  again  permanently 
ruling  at  Syracuse,  his  troops  thought  of  little  else  except 
satiating  the  revenge  of  their  master  and  their  own  rapacity. 
The  soldiers  of  Nypsius  stripped  the  private  dwellings  in  the 
town,  taking  away  not  only  the  property,  but  also  the  women 
and  children,  as  booty  into  Ortygia,  At  last  (it  appears)  they 
got  also  into  Achradma,  the  largest  and  most  populous  portion 
J  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  41  ,  Dioddr  xvi  18,  19 
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of  Syracuse.  Here  the  same  scene  of  pillage,  destruction,  and 
bloodshed  was  continued  throughout  the  whole  day,  and  on  a 
still  larger  scale ;  with  just  enough  resistance  to  pique  the  fury 
of  the  victors,  without  restraining  their  progress. 
It  soon  became  evident  to  Herakleide's  and  his  colleagues,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  body  of  citizens,  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  safety  except  in  invoking  the  aid  of  Dion 
Syracusans  ^  ^  so^iers  ^T0m  keontim  Yet  the  appeal  to 
—they  send  one  whom  they  not  only  hated  and  feared,  but  had 
tomvoice11  ignommiously  maltreated,  was  something  so  mtoler- 
the^idof  akie>  ftjgrt  for  a  iong  time  no  one  wouici  speak  out  to 

propose  what  every  one  had  in  his  mind.  At  length 
some  of  the  allies  present,  less  concerned  in  the  political  parties 
of  the  city,  ventured  to  broach  the  proposition,  which  ran  from 
man  to  man,  and  was  adopted  undei  a  press  of  mingled  and 
opposite  emotions  Accordingly  two  officers  of  the  allies  and 
five  Syracusan  horsemen  set  off  at  full  speed  to  Leontmi,  to 
implore  the  instant  presence  of  Dion.  Beaching  the  place 
towards  evening,  they  encountered  Dion  himself  immediately  on 
dismounting,  and  described  to  him  the  miserable  scenes  now 
going  on  at  Syracuse  Their  tears  and  distress  brought  around 
them  a  crowd  of  hearers,  Leontines  as  well  as  Peloponnesians , 
and  a  general  assembly  was  speedily  convened,  before  which 
Dion  exhorted  them  to  tell  their  story.  They  described,  in  the 
tone  of  men  whose  all  was  at  stake,  the  actual  sufferings  and  the 
impending  total  rum  of  the  city ,  entreating  oblivion  for  their 
past  misdeeds,  which  were  already  but  too  cuielly  expiated. 

Their  discourse,  profoundly  touching  to  the  audience,  was  heard 
Assembly  ^  silence  Every  one  waited  for  Dion  to  begin,  and 
a*  kgjjg1  to  determine  the  fate  of  Syracuse.  He  rose  to  speak ; 
address  of  but  for  a  time  tears  checked  his  utterance,  while  his 
3)1011  soldiers  around  cheered  him  with  encouraging  sym- 

pathy. At  length  he  found  voice  to  say :  "  I  have  convened  you, 
Peloponnesians  and  allies,  to  deliberate  about  your  own  conduct 
For  me,  deliberation  would  be  a  disgrace  while  Syracuse  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  destroyer.  If  I  cannot  save  my  country,  I  shall  go 
and  bury  myself  in  its  flaming  ruins  For  you,  if,  in  spite  of  what 
has  happened,  you  still  choose  to  assist  us  misguided  and  unhappy 
Syracusans,  we  shall  owe  it  to  you  that  we  still  continue  a  city. 
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But  if,  in  disdainful  sense  of  wrong  endured,  you  shall  leave  us  to 
our  fate,  I  here  thank  you  for  all  your  past  valour  and  attachment 
to  me,  praying  that  the  gods  may  reward  you  for  it.  Remember 
Dion  as  one  who  neither  deserted  you  when  you  were  wronged, 
nor  his  own  fellow-citizens  when  they  were  in  misery." 

This  address,  so  replete  with  pathos  and  dignity,  went  home  to 
the  heaits  o±  the  audience,  filling  them  with  passionate  Emotion  of 
emotion  and  eagerness  to  follow  him.  Universal  shouts  *?  rfio 
called  upon  him  to  put  himself  at  then  head  instantlv  of  the 
and  inarch  to  Syracuse ,  while  the  envoys  present  fell 
upon  his  neck,  invoking  blessings  both  upon  him  and  to  the°u?d 
upon  the  boldiers     As  soon  as  the  excitement  had  of  Syracuse 
subsided,  Dion  gave  orders  that  every  man  should  take  his  evening 
meal  forthwith,  and  return  m  arms  to  the  spot,  prepared  for  a 
night-march  to  Syracuse. 

By  daybreak,  Dion  and  his  band  were  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  northern  wall  of  Epipoloi     Mcssengei  s  from  Syra-  R.0iuctance 
cuse  here  met  him,  inducing  him  to  slacken  his  match  °f  Hera- 
and  proceed  with  caution.    Herakleides  and  the  other  ief  1)1011° 
generals  had  sent  a  message  forbidding  his  nearer  UJ^fT*" 

approach,  with  notice  that  the  gates  would  be  closed  renewed 

A  i_  j     j.  J.T.  j.  assault  and 

against  him ,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  counter-messages  increased 

arrived  from  many  eminent  citizens,  entreating  him  ^ffij£?m 
to  persevere,  and  piomisiug  him  both  admittance  and  unanimous 
support  Nypflius,  having  permitted  his  troops  to  now  sent  to 
pillage  and  destroy  in  Syracuse  throughout  the  pre-  invite  1)l011 
ceding  day,  had  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  them  back  into 
Ortygia  for  the  night.  His  retreat  raised  the  courage  of  Hera- 
kleide's  and  his  colleagues ,  who,  fancying  that  the  attack  was 
now  over,  repented  of  the  invitation  which  they  had  permitted 
to  be  sent  to  Dion.  Under  this  impression  they  despatched  to 
him  the  second  message  of  exclusion  j  keeping  guard  at  the  gate 
in  the  northern  wall  to  make  their  threat  good.  But  the  events- 
of  the  next  morning  speedily  undeceived  them.  Fypsius  renewed 
his  attack  with  greater  ferocity  than  before,  completed  the  demo- 
lition of  the  wall  of  blockade  before  Ortygia,  and  let  loose  his 
soldiers  with  merciless  hand  throughout  all  the  streets  of  Syracuse. 
There  was  on  this  clay  leas  of  pillage,  but  more  of  wholesale 
slaughter.  Men,  women,  and  children  perished  indiscriminately, 
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and  nothing  was  thought  of  by  these  barbarians  except  to  make 
Syracuse  a  heap  of  nuns  and  dead  bodies.  To  accelerate  the  pro- 
cess, and  to  forestall  Dion's  arrival,  which  they  fully  expected, 
they  set  fire  to  the  city  m  several  places  with  torches  and  fire- 
bearing  arrows.  The  miserable  inhabitants  knew  not  where  to 
flee,  to  escape  the  flames  within  their  houses,  or  the  swoid  with- 
out The  streets  were  strewed  with  corpses,  while  the  fire  gained 
ground  perpetually,  threatening  to  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  city.  Under  such  terrible  circumstances,  neither  HerakleidSs, 
himself  wounded,  nor  the  other  generals  could  hold  out  any 
longer  against  the  admission  of  Dion  ;  to  whom  even  the  brother 
and  uncle  of  Herakleid§s  were  sent,  with  pressing  entreaties  to 
accelerate  his  march,  since  the  smallest  delay  would  occasion  rum 
to  Syracuse  * 

Dion  was  about  seven  miles  from  the  gates  when  these  last 
Entrance       cries  °^  Distress  reached  him.    Immediately  hmrying 

of  Dion  forward  his  soldiers,  whose  ardour  was  not  inferior 
into  Syra-  .  ,  .  ,  '.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

case—  he       to  his  own,  at  a  running  pace,  he  reached  speedily  the 


§ates  calkd  Hexapyla,  in  the  northern  wall  of  Epipolse. 

^ie31  once  Wltn"1  ^ese  §ates3  ke  Baited  in  an  interior 
condition  area  called  the  Hekatompedon.2  His  light-armed  were 
of  the  city  sen£  forwar(j  Q^  once  to  arrest  the  destroying  enemy, 
while  he  kept  back  the  hoplites  until  he  could  form  them  into 
separate  columns  under  proper  captains,  along  with  the  citizens 
who  crowded  round  "Him  with  demonstrations  of  grateful  reverence. 
He  distributed  them  so  as  to  enter  the  interior  portion  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  attack  the  troops  of  Nypsius,  on  several  points  at  once  3 
Being  now  within  the  exterior  fortification  formed  by  the  wall  of 
Epipolse,  there  lay  before  him  the  tripartite  interior  city—  Tycha, 
Neapolis,  Achradma.  Each  of  these  parts  had  its  separate  fortifi- 
cation ,  between  Tycha  and  Neapolis  lay  anunfoitified  space,  but 
each  of  them  joined  on  to  Achradina,  the  western  wall  of  which 
formed  their  eastern  wall  It  is  probable  that  these  interior 
fortifications  had  been  partially  neglected  since  the  construction 
of  the  outer  walls  along  Epipolse,  which  comprised  them  all 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  C.  45  ireSov  Xeyopfirriv,  &c 

spiodor   xvi    20      $iavv<ra$  of/ws  3  Plutarch,   Dion,   c    45      opfoovy 

•rijv  215  Supcucov'cra?  6Sbv,  $xe  srpo?  ra  Aoxov?  iroiwv  KOLI  5t.a.ip5>y  T<Z?  f)yefiovt.a.s, 

'E£<MrvAa,  &C       Plutarch,  Dion,  C    45  dirco?  6juou  iroAAaxodei/  a/xa  Trpotr^epotro 

eicrejSlaAe  Sia  rutv  irvAwv  «i<s  Tf\v  'JLtcaron-  </>o^ep<oTepov 
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within,  and  formed  the  principal  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy. 
Moreover  the  troops  of  Nypsius,  having  been  masteis  of  the  three 
towns,  and  roving  as  destroyers  around  them,  for  several  hours, 
had  doubtless  broken  down  the  gates  and  in  other  ways  weakened 
the  defences.  The  scene  was  frightful,  and  the  ways  everywhere 
impeded  by  flame  and  smoke,  by  falling  houses  and  fragments, 
and  by  the  numbers  who  lay  massacred  around.  It  was  amidst 
such  horrors  that  Dion  and  his  soldiers  found  themselves,  while 
penetrating  in  different  divisions  at  once  into  Neapohs,  Tycha, 
and  Achradma. 

His  task  would  probably  have  been  difficult,  had  Nypsius  been 
able  to  control  the  troops  under  his  command,  in  them-  DlQn  dnvea 
selves  brave  and  good  But  these  troops  had  been  for  back  Kyp- 
some  hours  dispersed  throughout  the  streets,  satiating  troop^fnto8 
their  licentious  and  murderous  passions,  and  destroy-  extm^Sish^ 
ing  a  town  which  Dionysms  now  no  longer  expected  the  flames 
to  retain.  Recalling  as  many  soldiers  as  he  could  from  smeslyra- 
this  brutal  disorder,  Nypsius  marshalled  them  along  cuse 
the  interior  fortification,  occupying  the  entrances  and  exposed 
points  where  Dion  would  seek  to  penetrate  into  the  city  1  The 
battle  was  thus  not  continuous,  but  fought  between  detached 
parties  at  separate  openings,  often  very  narrow,  and  on  ground 
sometimes  difficult  to  surmount,  amidst  the  conflagration  blazing 
everywhere  around.2  Disorganized  by  pillage,  the  troops  of 
Nypsius  could  oppose  no  longer  resistance  to  the  forward  advance 
of  Dion,  with  soldiers  full  of  ardour  and  with  the  Syracusans 
around  him  stimulated  by  despair.  Nypsius  was  overpowered, 
compelled  to  abandon  his  line  of  defence,  and  to  retreat  with,  his 
troops  into  Ortygia,  which  the  greater  number  of  them  reached 
in  safety.  Dion  and  has  victorious  troops,  after  having  forced  the 
entrance  into  the  city,  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  them  The 
first  and  most  pressing  necessity  was  to  extinguish  the  flames  , 
but  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  soldiers  of  Nypsius  were 


i  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  46    Trapareray  said  to  form  one  rtixiv^o.  ,  not  indeed 

juavwv  Trap  a  TO  retx^^a  X^CTTTJI'  in  one  and  the  same  line  or  direction, 

<xov  «ai  Su<reicj3ta<rTov  rt\v  tfp^troSov  yet  continuous  from,  the  noithern  to 

To  a  person  who,  after  penetrating  the  southern  brink  of  Epipola* 
Into  the  interior  of  the  wall  of  JBtoipoIas,       2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  40    ws  fi«  wpo<re- 

stood  on  the  slope,  and  looked  down  /u,if  w  ro«  woA«/u'ois,  to  x^trl  IMV  oXi'ywv 

eastward,  the  outer  wall  of  Tycha,  ffp&$6Xfyovs«yeWou<£x>hfiiiT7ji/  orevo- 

Achradina,  and  Neapolia  might  be  rrira  «ai  T  V  avw/xaAiai/  TOV  TOTTOV,  &c 
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iound  dispersed  through  the  streets  and  houses,  and  slam  while 
actually  cany  ing  off  plunder  on  their  shoulders  Long  after  the 
town  was  cleared  oi  enemies,  however,  all  hands  within  it  were 
employed  in  stopping  the  conflagration—  a  task  in  which  they 
hardly  succeeded,  even  by  unremitting  efforts  throughout  the 
day  and  the  following  night.1 

On  the  morrow  Syracuse  was  another  city  ;  disfigured  by  the 
Universal  desolating  trace  of  flame  and  of  the  hostile  soldiery, 
S^adm  yetl  stl^  refreshed  in  the  hearts  of  its  citizens,  who 
ration  on  felt  that  they  had  escaped  much  worse,  and,  above  all, 
thes?rt°f  penetrated  by  a  renewed  political  spirit,  and  a  deep 
wards'  'Dion.  sense  °^  rePeiltailt  gratitude  towards  Dion  All  those 
Eerakieides  generals,  who  had  been  chosen  at  the  last  election  from 
Theodotes  tneu  intense  opposition  to  him,  fled  forthwith,  except 
!?row  i^e  Herakleid£s  and  TheodotSs  These  two  men  were  his 

Tiiem  selves 

•upon  his       most  violent  and  dangerous  enemies  ;  yet  it  appears 
that  the7  kliew  bis  character  better  than  their  col- 


forgiveness  leagues,  and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  his  mercy.  They  surrendered,  confessed  their  guilt, 
and  implored  his  forgiveness  His  magnanimity  (they  said) 
would  derive  a  new  lustre,  if  he  now  rose  superior  to  his  just 
resentment  over  misguided  livals,  who  stood  before  him  humbled 
and  ashamed  of  their  former  opposition,  entreating  him  to  deal 
with  them  better  than  they  had  dealt  with  him. 

If  Dion  had  put  their  request  to  the  vote,  it  would  have  been 
Dwnpaa-      ^lused  by  a  large  majority.    His  soldiers,  recently 

kiSdS^his  ^e^rau^€^  °f  ^eir  Pav>  were  yet  toning  with  indig- 
exposition  nation  against  the  authors  of  such  an  injustice.  His 
of  motives  fnends,  reminding  him  of  the  bitter  and  unscrupulous 
attacks  which  he  as  well  as  they  had  experienced  from  HerakleidSs, 
exhorted  him  to  purge  the  city  of  one  who  abused  the  popular 
forms  to  purposes  hardly  less  mischievous  than  despotism  itself. 
The  life  of  HerakleidSs  now  hung  upon  a  thread.  Without 
pronouncing  any  decided  opinion,  Dion  had  only  to  maintain  an 
equivocal  silence,  and  suffer  the  popular  sentiment  to  manifest 
itself  in  a  verdict  invoked  by  one  party,  expected  even  by  the 
opposite  The  more  was  every  one  astonished  when  lie  took 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  pardoning  HerakleidSs  ,•  add- 
i  Plutarch,  Dion,  c,  45,  46  ,  Dioddr.  m  20, 
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ing,  by  way  of  explanation  and  satisfaction1  to  his  disappointed 
friends— 

"  Other  geneials  have  gone  through  most  of  their  training  with 
a  view  to  arms  and  war  My  long  training  in  the  Academy  has 
been  devoted  to  aid  me  in  conquering  anger,  envy,  and  all 
malignant  jealousies.  To  show  that  I  have  profited  by  such 
lessons,  it  is  not  enough  that  I  do  my  duty  towards  my  friends 
and  towards  honest  men.  The  true  test  is,  if,  after  being  wronged, 
I  show  myself  placable  and  gentle  towards  the  wrong-doer.  My 
wish  is  to  prove  myself  superior  to  Eerakleid§s  more  in  goodness 
and  justice  than  in  power  and  intelligence.  Successes  in  war, 
even  when  achieved  single-handed,  are  half  owing  to  fortune.  If 
EerakleidSs  has  been  treacherous  and  wicked  through  envy,  it  is 
not  lor  Dion  to  dishonour  a  virtuous  life  in  obedience  to  angry 
sentiment.  Nor  is  human  wickedness,  great  as  it  often  is,  ever 
pushed  to  such  an  excess  of  stubborn  brutality  as  not  to  be 
amended  by  gentle  and  gracious  treatment  from  steady  bene- 
factors "2 

We  may  reasonably  accept  this  as  something  near  the  genuine 
speech  of  Dion,  reported  by  his  companion  Timonidgs,  Remarkable 
and  thus  passing  into  the  biography  of  Plutarch.  It  %£%£$ 
lends  a  peculiar  interest,  as  an  exposition  of  motives,  Dwn 
to  the  act  which  it  accompanies.  The  sincenty  of  the  exposition 
admits  of  no  doubt,  for  all  the  ordinary  motives  of  the  case 
counselled  an  opposite  conduct ;  and  had  Dion  been  in  like 
manner  at  the  feet  of  his  rival,  his  life  would  assuiedly  not  have 
been  spared.  He  took  pride  (with  a  sentiment  something  like 
that  of  Kallikratidas8  on  liberating  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Methymna)  in  realizing  by  a  conspicuous  act  the  lofty  morality 
which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  Academy ;  the  rather  as  the 
case  presented  every  temptation  to  depart  from  it.  Persuading 
himself  that  he  could  by  an  illustrious  example  put  to  shame  and 
soften  the  mutual  cruelties  so  frequent  in  Grecian  party-warfare, 
and  regarding  the  amnesty  towards  Herakleid§s  as  a  proper  sequel 
to  the  generous  impulse  which  had  led  him  to  march  from 
Leontim  to  Syracuse,  he  probably  gloried  in  both  more  than  in 
the  victory  itself  We  shall  presently  have  the  pain  of  dis- 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  47.    6  Se  AMV       a  Plutarch,  Dion,  c,  47 
irapofivloiffMyof  avw&s  eAeyer,  &C  *  See  Chap.  IxiV.  of  this  History. 
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covering  that  Ins  anticipations  were  totally  disappointed.  And 
we  may  be  sure  that  at  the  time  the  judgment  passed  on  his 
proceeding  towards  Herakleides  was  very  different  from  what  it 
now  receives  Among  his  friends  and  soldiers,  the  generosity  of 
the  act  would  be  forgotten  in  its  imprudence  Among  his 
enemies,  it  would  excite  surprise,  perhaps  admnation ,  yet  few 
of  them  would  be  conciliated  or  converted  into  friends  In  the 
bosom  of  HerakleidSs  himself,  the  mere  fact  of  owing  his  life  to 
Dion  would  be  a  new  and  intolerable  humiliation,  which  the 
Ennnys  within  would  goad  him  on  to  avenge.  Dion  would  be 
warned,  by  the  criticism  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  instinct 
of  his  soldiers,  that  in  yielding  to  a  magnanimous  sentiment  he 
overlooked  the  reasonable  consequences ;  and  that  Herakleidgs 
continuing  at  Syracuse  would  only  be  more  dangerous  both  to 
him  and  them  than  he  had  been  before  Without  taking  his 
life,  Dion  might  have  required  him  to  depart  from  Syracuse; 
which  sentence,  having  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  would 
have  been  accounted  generosity. 

It  was  Dion's  next  business  to  renew  the  wall  of  blockade  con- 
structed  against  Ortygia,  and  partially  destroyed  in 
establishes  the  late  sally  of  Nypsius.  Every  Syracusan  citizen 
^totjygMif e  was  Directed  to  cut  a  stake,  and  deposit  it  near  the 
^  rth~  SP°*  '  a^er  wklcn>  during  the  ensuing  night,  the 
captives  soldiers  planted  a  stockade  so  as  to  restore  the  broken 
tatam*  parts  of  the  line.  Protection  being  thus  ensured  to 
the  city  against  Nypsius  and  his  garrison,  Dion  proceeded  to 
bury  the  numerous  dead  who  had  been  slain  in  the  sally,  and  to- 
ransom  the  captives,  no  less  than  2000  in  number,  who  had  been 
carried  off  into  Ortygia.1  A  trophy,  with  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for 
the  victory,  was  not  forgotten.2 

A  public  assembly  was  now  held  to  elect  new  generals,  in  place 
Dion  named  °^  ^ose  w^°  ^ac^  ^e<^  -^ere  a  motion  was  made  by 
SSSTaitXe  ^•era^ei^^s  himself,  that  Dion  should  be  chosen 
motion  of  general  with  full  powers  both  by  land  and  sea  The 
Herageides,  3^^  was  received  ^th  great  favour  by  the  prin- 
SSS?dm  c*Pa^  cltlze]DS  >  kut  the  poorer  men  were  attached  to 
mandof  Herakleides,  especially  the  seamen,  who  preferred 
the  fleet.  Berving  under  his  command  and  loudly  required  that 
i  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  48.  2  Diod6r  xvi.  20. 
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he  should  be  named  admiral,  along  with  Dion  as  general  on  land. 
Forced  to  acquiesce  in  this  nomination,  Dion  contented  himself 
with  insisting  and  obtaining  that  the  resolution,  which  had  "been 
previously  adopted  for  redistributing  lands  and  houses,  should  be 
rescinded l 

The  position  of  affairs  at  Syracuse  was  now  pregnant  with 
mischief  and  quarrel.     On  land,  Dion  enjoyed  a  Dangerous 
dictatorial  authority  ;  at  sea,  HerakleidSs,  his  enemy  JJJjjfJssen- 
not  less  than  ever,  was  admiral,  by  separate  and  in-  sions  raised 
dependent  nomination.    The  undefined  authority  of  " 

Dion—exercised  by  one  self-willed,  though  magna- 
nimous,  in  spirit,  and  extremely  repulsive  in  manner  against 
—was  sure  to  become  odious  after  the  feelings  arising  S^fS"1 
out  of  the  recent  rescue  had  worn  off  ,  and  abundant  trated 
opening  would  thus  be  made  for  the  opposition  of  Herakleid£s, 
often  on  just  grounds.  That  officer  indeed  was  little  disposed  to 
wait  for  just  pretences.  Conducting  the  Syracusan  fleet  to 
MesslnS  in  order  to  carry  on  war  against  Dionysius  at  Lokri,  he 
not  only  tried  to  raise  the  seamen  in  arms  against  Dion,  by 
charging  him  with  despotic  designs,  but  even  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  common  enemy  Dionysius,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Spartan  Pharax,  who  commanded  the  Dionysian 
troops.  His  intrigues  being  discovered,  a  violent  opposition  was 
raised  against  them  by  the  leading  Syracusan  citizens.  It  would 
seem  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  the  scanty  information  of 
Plutarch)  that  the  military  operations  were  frustrated,  and  that 
the  armament  was  forced  to  return  to  Syracuse.  Here  again  the 
quarrel  was  renewed-— the  seamen  apparently  standing  with 
Herakleid§s,  the  principal  citizens  with  Dion — and  earned  so 
far,  that  the  city  suffered  not  only  from  disturbance,  but  even 
from  irregular  supply  of  provisions.2  Among  the  mortifications  of 
Dion,  not  the  least  was  that  which  he  experienced  from  his  own 
friends  or  soldiers,  who  reminded  him  of  their  warnings  and 
predictions  when  he  consented  to  spare  Herakleidls.  Meanwhile 
Dionysius  had  sent  into  Sicily  a  body  of  troops  under  Pharax, 
who  were  encamped  at  Neapolis  in  the  Agngentine  territory.  In 
what  scheme  of  operations  this  movement  forms  a  part  we  cannot 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  48.  airopfo  *al  arauvts  iv  rats 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  o  4tf.  *cu  fti*  OVTTJIS    &c. 
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make  out;  for  Plutarcli  tells  us  nothing  except  what  bears 
immediately  on  the  quarrel  between  Dion  and  EerakleidSs,  To 
attack  Pharax,  the  forces  of  Syracuse  were  brought  out— the  fleet 
under  Eerakleidls,  the  soldiers  on  land  under  Dion.  The  latter, 
though  he  thought  it  imprudent  to  fight,  was  constrained  to  hazard 
a  battle  by  the  insinuation  of  Eerakleide's  and  the  clamour  of  the 
seamen,  who  accused  him  of  intentionally  eking  out  the  war  for 
the  purpose  of  prolonging  his  own  dictatorship.  Dion  accordingly 
attacked  Pharax,  but  was  repulsed.  Yet  the  repulse  was  not  a 
serious  defeat,  so  that  he  was  preparing  to  renew  the  attack,  when 
he  was  apprised  that  Eerakleide's  with  the  fleet  had  departed  and 
were  returning  at  their  best  speed  to  Syracuse,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  seizing  the  city,  and  barnng  out  Dion  with  his  troops. 
Nothing  but  a  rapid  and  decisive  movement  could  defeat  ibis 
scheme.  Leaving  the  camp  immediately  with  his  best  horsemen, 
Dion  rode  back  to  Syracuse  as  fast  as  possible,  completing  a 
distance  of  700  stadia  (about  82  miles)  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
forestalling  the  arrival  of  Eerakleid£s 1 

Thus  disappointed  and  exposed,  Herakleidls  found  means  to 
Attempt  to  direct  another  manoeuvre  against  Dion,  through  the 
3^^  Of  a  Spartan  named  Gsesylus,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  Spartans,  informed  of  the  dissensions  in 
—  °  Syracuse,  to  offer  himself  (like  Gylippus)  for  the 
conduct  of  command.  Eerakleidls  eagerly  took  advantage  of  the 
Gavins.  arrival  of  this  officer,  pressing  the  Syracusans  to 
accept  a  Spartan  as  their  commander-in-chief.  But  Dion 
replied  that  there  were  plenty  of  native  Syracusans  qualified  for 
command ;  moreover,  if  a  Spartan  was  required,  he  was  himself 
a  Spartan,  by  public  grant  Gaesylus,  having  ascertained  the 
state  of  affairs,  had  the  virtue  and  prudence  not  merely  to  desist 
from  his  own  pretensions,  but  also  to  employ  his  best  efforts  in 
reconciling  Dion  and  Eerakleid^s.  Sensible  that  the  wrong  had 
been  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  Gaesylus  constrained  him  to  bind 
himself  by  the  strongest  oaths  to  better  conduct  in  future.  Ee 
engaged  his  own  guarantee  for  the  observance  of  the  covenant ; 
but  the  better  to  ensure  such  observance,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Syracusan  fleet  (the  chief  instrument  of  EerakleidSs)  was 
disbanded,  leaving  only  enough  to  keep  Ortygia  under  blockade.2 
l  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  49  2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  50. 
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The  capture  of  that  islet  and  fortress,  now  more  strictly 
watched  than  ever,  was  approaching.     What  had  surrender 
become  of  Pharax,  or  why  he  did  not  advance,  after  of  Ortygia 
the  retreat  of  Dion,  to  harass  the  Syracusans  and  kratesto 
succour  Ortygia,  we  know  not.     But  no  succour  Dlon* 
arrived ;  provisions  grew  scarce ;  and  the  garrison  became  so 
•discontented,  that  ApollokratSs,  the  son  of  Dionysms,  could  not 
hold  out  any  longer.     Accordingly,  he  capitulated  with  Dion, 
handing  over  to  him  Ortygia  with  its  fort,  arms,  magazines,  and 
-everything  contained  in  it,  except  what  he  could  carry  away  in 
five  triremes.    Aboard  of  these  vessels  he  placed  his  mother,  his 
sisters,  his  immediate  friends,  and  his  chief  valuables,  leaving 
everything  else  behind  for  Dion  and  the  Syracusans,  who  crowded 
to  the  beach  in  multitudes  to  see  him  depart.    To  them  the 
moment  was  one  of  lively  joy  and  mutual  self-congratulation, 
promising  to  commence  a  new  era  of  freedom.1 

On  entering  Ortygia  Dion  saw,  for  the  first  time  after  a  separa- 
tion of  about  twelve  years,  his  sister  AristomachS,  his  En.  of 
wife  Aret£,  and  his  family  The  interview  was  one  of  Dion  into 
the  tenderest  emotion  and  tears  of  delight  to  all 
Arete*,  having  been  made  against  her  own  consent  the 
wife  of  TimokratSs,  was  at  first  afraid  to  approach 
Dion.  But  he  received  and  embraced  her  with  3lisson' 
unabated  affection 2  He  conducted  both  her  and  his  son  away 
from  the  Dionysian  acropolis,  in  which  they  had  been  living 
since  his  absence,  into  his  own  house,  having  himself  resolved 
not  to  dwell  in  the  acropolis,  but  to  leave  it  as  a  public  fort  or 
edifice  belonging  to  Syracuse.  However,  this  renewal  of  hie 
domestic  happiness  was  shortly  afterwards  embittered  by  the 
death  of  his  son ;  who,  having  imbibed  from  Dionysius  drunken 
and  dissolute  habits,  iell  from  the  roof  oi  the  house,  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication  or  frenzy,  and  perished.8 

Dion  was  now  at  the  pinnacle  oi  power  as  well  as  of  glory. 
With   means   altogether   disproportionate   he  had  Conduct  of 
achieved  the  expulsi on  of  the  greatest  despot  in  Greece,  JJJJ  Jj the 
sven   from  an  impregnable  stronghold.     He  had  triumph 
combated  danger  and  difficulty  with  conspicuous  resolution, 

l  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  50  a  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  51, 

«  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  5. 
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and  had  displayed  almost  chivalrous  magnanimity.  Had  he 
"breathed  out  his  soul"1  at  the  instant  of  triumphant  entry  into 
Ortygia,  the  Academy  would  have  been  glorified  by  a  pupil  of 
first-rate  and  unsullied  merit.  But  that  cup  of  prosperity,  which 
poisoned  so  many  other  eminent  Greeks,  had  now  the  fatal  effect 
of  exaggerating  all  the  woist  of  Dion's  qualities,  and  damping  all 
the  best. 

Plutarch  indeed  boasts,  and  we  may  perfectly  believe,  that  he 
maintained  the  simplicity  of  his  table,  his  raiment,  and  his  habits 
of  life  completely  unchanged,  now  that  he  had  become  master  of 
Syracuse,  and  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  Greece.  In  this 
respect,  Plato  and  the  Academy  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
pupil 3  But  the  public  mistakes,  now  to  be  recounted,  were  not 
the  less  mischievous  to  his  countrymen  as  well  as  to  himself. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his   entry  into  Syracuse  from 

PeloponnSsus  Dion  had  been  suspected  and  accused 
Suspicions         „.  ,  ,  „  ,-.  ,.„ 

previously     of  aiming  at  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius  only  in  order 

ragtag*    to  transfer  the  despotism  to  himself:    His  haughty 

Dion—that  gj^d  repulsive  manners,  raisins  against  him  personal 
he  was  aim-  *  ,  •.  „  -, 

ing  at  the      antipathies  everywhere,  were  cited  as  confirming  the 

lor  tamself  charge.  Even  at  moments  when  Dion  was  labouring 
— confirmed  for  ^e  genuine  good  of  the  Syracusans,  this  suspicion 
present  had  always  more  or  less  crossed  his  path,  robbing 
conduct  ^m  of  wen.merited  gratitude,  and  at  the  same  time 
discrediting  his  opponents,  and  the  people  of  Syracuse,  as  guilty 
of  mean  jealousy  towards  a  benefactor. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Dion  was  obliged  to  act  in  such 
a  manner  as  either  to  confirm  or  to  belie  such  unfavourable 
auguries.  Unfortunately  both  his  words  and  his  deeds  confirmed 
them  in  the  strongest  manner.  The  proud  and  repulsive 
external  demeanour,  for  which  he  had  always  been  notorious, 
was  rather  aggravated  than  softened.  He  took  pride  in  showing, 
more  plainly  than  ever,  that  he  despised  everything  which  looked 
like  courting  popularity.3 

i  Juvenal,  Satir  x  381  Bellormu  pompa,  ammam  exhalasseb 

T        .uQ^illocive(Marius)tulisset  Cum^fiutomco  vellet  descendeie 

Imperium  in  terns,  quid  Roma  beatms  mmi  ?  " 

unquam, 

Si  circumduoto  captivouun  agmme,  et  ^  Plutarch,  Dion  c  52 

omm  3  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  52.   rou 
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If  the  words  and  manner  of  Dion  were  thus  significant,  "both 
what  he  did  and  what  he  left  undone  were  moie  He  retains 
significant  still    Of  that  great  boon  ol  freedom,  which  &*  ^eta- 
he  had  so  loudly  promised  to  the  Syracusans,  and   with  the     * 
which  he  had  directed  his  herald  to  proclaim  on  first  SS^fd 
entering  their  walls,  he  conferred  absolutely  nothing.   Orty#a—he 
He  retained  his  dictatorial  power  unabated,  and  his  Seedom'to 
military  force  certainly  without  reduction,   if  not  syracuse 
actually  reinforced ,  for  as  Apollokrate's  did  not  convey  away 
with  him  the  soldiers  in  Ortygia,  we  may  reasonably  presume 
that  a  part  of  them  at  least  remained  to  embrace  the  service  of 
Dion.    He  preserved  the  acropolis  and  fortifications  of  Ortygia 
just  as  they  were,  only  garrisoned  by  troops  obeying  his  command 
instead  of  that  of  Dionysius    His  victory  made  itself  felt  in  abun- 
dant presents  to  his  own  friends  and  soldiers  ,l  but  to  the  people 
of  Syracuse  it  produced  nothing  better  than  a  change  of  masters. 

It  was  not  indeed  the  plan  of  Dion  to  constitute  a  permanent 
despotism.    He  intended  to  establish  himself  king,   Inteutioilof 
but  to  grant  to  the  Syracusans  what  in  modern  times  J^JjjL 
would  be  called  a  constitution     Having  imbibed  fiom  himself1 6 
Plato  and  the  Academy  as  well  as  from  his  own  ^^atf 
convictions  and  tastes  aversion  to  a  pure  democracy,   soheme  of 
he  had  resolved  to  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian  scheme  SSTSS?1 
of  mixed  government,  combining  king,  aristocracy,  plme 
and  people,  under  certain  provisions  and  limitations.    Of  this 
general  tenor  are  the  recommendations  addressed  both  to  him, 
and  to  the  Syracusans  after  his  death,  by  Plato,  who  however 
seems  to  contemplate,  along  with  the  political  scheme,  a  Lykur- 
gean  reform  of  manners  and  practice.     To   aid  in  framing 
and  realizing  his  scheme,  Dion  had  sent  to  Corinth  to  invite 
counsellors  and  auxiliaries ;  for  Connth  was  suitable  to  his  views, 
not  simply  as  mother  city  of  Syracuse,  but  also  as  a  city 
thoroughly  oligarchical.2 

That  these  intentions  on  the  part  of  Dion  were  sincere,  we 
need  not  question.  They  had  been  originally  conceived  without 
any  views  of  acquiring  the  first  place  for  himself,  during  the 

xrepi  ray  opiAta?  oynov  ica!  rov  Trp&y  rov  «al  IXAdtrwyo?  eTTtrtjUwwo?,  &C 
SijfLov   arwovs   ^lAovei/eec    nqStv         1  Plutarch,  Dion,  C  52 
vjmKelv  MSI  x**-***1'  KcuroL TWV       2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  fi8 ;  Plato,  Kpis- 

irpa-y/maTwv  avT«j>  x*P«"OS  ev8tS>v  OVTUV,  tol  Vh  pp.  384,  836 ,  V1U  p.  866 
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life  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  were  substantially  the  same  as- 

those  which,  he  had  exhorted  the  younger  Dionysius 

Dion  as  °      to  realize,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  father. 


on  same  as  he  had  intended  to  further  hy 

calling  in  Plato,  with  what  success  has  been  already 
recounted.  But  Dion  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  not  remarking 
that  the  state  of  things,  both  as  to  himself  and  as  to  Syracuse, 
was  totally  altered  during  the  interval  between  367  B.C.  and  354 
B.C.  If  at  the  former  period,  when  the  Dionysian  dynasty  was 
at  the  zenith  of  power,  and  Syracuse  completely  prostrated,  the 
younger  Dionysius  could  have  been  persuaded  spontaneously  and 
without  contest  or  constraint  to  merge  his  own  despotism  in  a 
more  liberal  system,  even  dictated  by  himself,  it  is  certain  that 
such  a  free  though  moderate  concession  would  at  first  have 
provoked  unbounded  gratitude,  and  would  have  had  a  chance 
(though  that  is  more  doubtful)  of  giving  long-continued  satisfac- 
tion. But  the  situation  was  totally  diflerent  in  354  B.C  ,  when 
Dion,  after  the  expulsion  ot  ApoUokrat£s,  had  become  master  in 
Ortygia;  and  it  was  his  mistake  that  he  still  insisted  on  applying 
the  old  plans  when  they  had  become  not  merely  unsuitable  but 
mischievous.  Dion  was  not  in  the  position  o±  an  established 
despot,  who  consents  to  renounce,  for  the  public  good,  powers 
which  every  one  knows  that  he  can  retain  it  he  chooses  ,  nor 
were  the  Syracusans  any  longer  passive,  prostrate,  and  hopeless. 
They  had  received  a  solemn  promise  of  liberty,  and  had  been  there- 
by inflamed  into  vehement  action  by  Dion  himseli,  who  had  been 
armed  by  them  with  delegated  powers,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
putting  down  Dionysius.  That  under  these  circumstances  Dion, 
instead  of  laying  down  his  trust,  should  constitute  himself  king, 
even  limited  king,  and  determine  how  much  liberty  he  would 
consent  to  allot  to  the  Syracusans  who  had  appointed  him  —  this 
was  a  proceeding  which  they  could  not  but  resent  as  a  flagrant 
usurpation,  and  which  he  could  only  hope  to  maintain  by  force. 

The  real  conduct  of  Dion,  however,  was  worse  even  than  this. 
Won  takes  ^"e  mam^es^e(^  no  evidence  of  realizing  even  that 
no  step  to  fraction  of  popular  liberty  which  had  entered  into 
his  original  scheme  What  exact  promise  he  made 
we  do  not  know.  But  he  maintained  his  own  power, 
the  military  force,  and  the  despotic  fortifications  pro- 
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hold,  but,  when  Herakleidls  proposed  it,  he  resisted  him  aikl 
prevented  it  from  being  done.1  We  shall  find  the  same  den 
serving  for  successive  despots,  preserved  by  Dion  for  them  as 
well  as  for  himself,  and  only  removed  by  the  real  liberator 
Timoleon. 

Herakleides  gained  extraordinary  popularity  among  the  Syra- 
Dion  causes  crisans  by  his  courageous  and  patriotic  conduct  But 
HewMeidSs  D10n  saw  plainly  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
privately  his  own  designs,  permit  such  free  opposition  any 
d&m  longer.  Many  of  his  adherents,  looking  upon  Hera- 

kleid£s  as  one  who  ought  not  to  have  been  spared  on  the  previous 
occasion,  were  ready  to  put  him  to  death  at  any  moment,  being 
restrained  only  by  a  special  prohibition  which  Dion  now  thought 
it  time  to  remove  Accordingly,  with  his  pnvity,  they  made 
their  way  into  the  house  of  Herakleides  and  slew  him 2 

This  dark  deed  abolished  all  remaining  hope  of  obtaining 
Increased  Syracusan  freedom  from  the  hands  of  Dion,  and 
oTSon101*  stamPe(*  kim  a-8  *ke  mere  successor  of  the  Dionysian 
—hatred  despotism.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  attended  the 
against  Sim  obsequies  of  Herakleid£s  with  his  full  military  force, 
in  Syracuse  excusing  his  well-known  crime  to  the  people  on  the 
plea  that  Syracuse  could  never  be  at  peace  while  two  such  rivals 
were  both  in  active  political  life.  Under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  remark  was  an  insulting  derision,  though  it  might 
have  been  advanced  with  pertinence  as  a  reason  for  sending 
Herakleides  away,  at  the  moment  when  he  before  spared  him. 
Dion  had  now  conferred  upon  his  rival  the  melancholy  honour 
of  dying  as  a  martyr  to  Syracusan  freedom,  and  in  that  light  he 
was  bitterly  mourned  by  the  people.  No  man  after  this  murder 
could  think  himself  secure.  Having  once  employed  the  soldiers 
as  executioners  of  his  own  political  antipathies,  Dion  proceeded 
to  lend  himself  more  and  more  to  their  exigences.  He  provided 
for  them  pay  and  largesses,  great  in  amount,  first  at  the  cost  of 
his  opponents  in  the  city,  next  at  that  of  his  friends,  until  at 
length  discontent  became  universal.  Among  the  general  body  of 
the  citizens,  Dion  became  detested  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  more 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  C.  53     eimra  xanj-  ov*  circrpojit,  &C. 

•yopei  rov  Atwi/os  on  TTJV  oicpav  ov  Kare-         Compare  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  C.  22. 

«,  jcal  r$  Si}/*?  TOV  Atorotriov  TO£OV  _  2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  53 ,  Cornelius 

\v<rat  KOI  rbv  veicpbv  ftefiaXelv  Nepos,  Dion,  C  6. 
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detested  because  lie  had  presented  himself  as  a  liberator,  while 
the  soldiers  also  were  in  great  part  disaffected  to  him.1 

The  spies  and  police  ot  the  Dionysian  dynasty  not  having  been 
yet  re-established,  there  was  ample  liberty  at  least  of  Disquietude 
speech  and  censure,  so  that  Dion  was  soon  furnished  JjJ"^ 
with  full  indications  of  the  sentiment  entertained  Dion  on 
towards  him     He  became  disquieted  and  irritable  at  of  his  tin- 
this  change  of  public  feeling,2  angry  with  the  people,   Pop^arfty 
yet  at  the  same  time  ashamed  of  himself.    The  murder  of  Hera- 
kleid^s  sat  heavy  on  his  souL     The  same  man  whom  he  had 
spared  before  when  in  the  wrong,  he  had  now  slain  when  in  the 
right.    The  maxims  of  the  Academy,  which  had  imparted  to  him 
so  much  self-satisfaction  in  the  former  act,  could  hardly  fail  to 
occasion  a  proportionate  sickness  of  self-reproach  in  the  latter. 
Dion  was  not  a  mere  power-seeker,  nor  prepared  for  all  that 
endless  apparatus  of  mistrustful  precaution  indispensable  to  a 
Grecian  despot.     When  told  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he 
replied  that  he  would  rather  perish  at  once  by  the  hands  of  the 
first  assassin  than  live  in  perpetual  diffidence  towards  friends  as 
well  as  enemies.3 

One  thus  too  good  for  a  despot,  and  yet  unfit  for  a  popular 
leader,  could  not  remain  long  in  the  precarious  conspiracy 
position  occupied  by  Dion.  His  intimate  fnend,  ofKaiiippus 
the  Athenian  Kallippus,  seeing  that  the  man  who  —!  artifices"1 
could  destroy  him  would  become  popular  with  the  "^P^J^y- 
Syracusans  as  well  as  with  a  large  portion  of  the  soldiery, 
formed  a  conspiracy  accordingly.  He  stood  high  in  th  e  confidence 
of  Dion,  had  been  his  companion  during  his  exile  at  Athens,  had 
accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  and  entered  Syracuse  by  his  side. 
But  Plato,  anxious  for  the  credit  of  the  Academy,  is  careful  to 
inform  us  that  this  inauspicious  friendship  arose,  not  out  of 
fellowship  in  philosophy,  but  out  of  common  hospitalities,  and 
especially  common  initiation  in  the  Eleusmian  mysteries.4  Brave 


1  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c  7  frotpfc  <ort  «<u  wap«x«tv  ry  j 

2  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  7.    "  In-  o^an-eiy  a&rw,  el  £§v  8«J<r« 

guetus  male  audiendi,"  <fec  roup  «x0povc  oAAa  xa.i  TOV?  $£Xov$  £v- 

3  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  56      AAV  6  /idv  ^arro^evov 

AtW,  fal  rot*  Kara,  rov  'HpoK\«i'57)v  a.x&6-  Compare  Plutarch,  Apophthegm,  p. 

f,  KM  rbv  $6vw  $Keivovt  w?  nva.  rov  176  F 

scat  TUV  irp<££ea>p  avrov  jnjAtSairpo-  <  Plato,  Epistol.  vil  p   388  F     Com- 

tiv,  SvcrvepaiVwv  acl  «al  papvv6-  pare  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  17,  28,  64. 

«!*«?,  on  iroAAeuci$  qfiq  Ovycntttv  Atheoseus,  on  the  contrary,  states 
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and  forward  in  battle,  Kallippus  enjoyed  much  credit  with  the 
soldiery.  He  was  conveniently  placed  for  tampering  with  them, 
and  by  a  crafty  stratagem,  he  even  ensured  the  unconscious  con- 
nivance of  Dion  himself  Having  learnt  that  plots  were  formed 
against  his  life,  Dion  talked  about  them  to  Kallippus,  who 
offered  himself  to  undertake  the  part  of  spy,  and  by  simulated 
partnership  to  detect  as  well  as  to  betray  the  conspirators  Under 
this  confidence,  Kallippus  had  full  licence  for  carrying  on  his 
intrigues  unimpeded,  since  Dion  disregarded  the  many  warnings 
which  reached  him.1  Among  the  rumours  taised  out  of  Dion's 
new  position,  and  industriously  circulated  by  Kallippus,  one 
was,  that  he  was  about  to  call  back  ApoUokrat&s,  son  of  Dionysius, 
as  his  partner  and  successor  in  the  despotism,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  youthful  son  who  had  recently  perished.  By  these  and  other 
reports,  Dion  became  more  and  more  discredited,  while  Kallippus 
becretiy  organwed  a  wider  circle  of  adherents  His  plot  however 
did  not  escape  the  penetration  ol  Aristomach6  and  Arete* ,  who, 
having  first  addressed  unavailing  hints  to  Dion,  at  last  took  upon 
them  to  question  Kallippus  himself  The  latter  not  only  denied 
the  charge,  but  even  confirmed  his  denial,  at  their  instance,  by 
one  of  the  most  solemn  and  terrific  oaths  recognized  in  Grecian 
religion — going  into  the  sacred  grove  of  D§m§ter  and  Persephone^ 
touching  the  purple  robe  of  the  goddess,  and  taking  in  his  hand 
a  lighted  torch.2 

Inquiry  being  thus  eluded,  there  came  on  presently  the  day  of 
Kallippus  the  Koreia — the  festival  of  these  very  two  goddesses 
to'be  assas?  m  waose  name  ^  presence  Kallippus  had  forsworn, 
smated.  This  was  the  clay  which  he  had  fixed  for  execution. 
The  strong  points  of  defence  in  Syracuse  were  confided  beforehand 
to  his  piincipal  adherents,  while  his  brother  PhilostratSs  *  kept  a 

that  Kalhppus  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,       1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  64 ,  Cornelius 

and  fellow  pupil  with   Dion  in  the  Nepos,Dion,c  8 
school  (Athenaeus,  xi.  p  508)  a  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  56 

The  statement  of  Plato  hardly  goes       3  pjato  alludes  to  the  two  brothers 

so  far  as  to  negative  the  supposition  whom   Dion   made   his    friends    at 

that  Kallippus  may  have  frequented  Athens,  and  who  ultimately  slew  him, 

his  school  and  received  instruction  but  without  mentioning  the  name  of 

there,  for  a  time  greater  or  less     But  either  (Plato,  BpistoL  vfi.  p.  333  F) 
it  refutes  the  idea  that  the  friendship       The  third  Athenian— whose  fidelity 

of  Dion  and  Kallippus  arose  out  of  he  emphatically  contrasts  with  the 

these  philosophical  tastes  common  to  falsehood  of  these  two— appears  to 

both ;  wMch  Athenaus  seems  to  have  mean  himself— Plato.     Compare  pp. 

intended  to  convey  333  and  334 
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tnreme  manned  in  the  harbour  ready  for  flight  in  case  the- 
scheme  should  miscarry.  While  Dion,  taking  no  part  in  the- 
festival,  remained  at  home,  Kallippus  caused  his  house  to  be 
surrounded  by  confidential  soldiers,  and  then  sent  into  it  a 
select  company  of  Zakynthians,  unarmed,  as  if  for  the  purpose- 
of  addressing  Dion  on  business.  These  men,  young  and  of 
distinguished  muscular  strength,  being  admitted  into  the  house, 
put  aside  or  intimidated  the  slaves,  none  of  whom  manifested 
any  zeal  or  attachment.  They  then  made  their  way  up  to  Dion's 
apartment,  and  attempted  to  throw  him  down  and  strangle  him. 
So  strenuously  did  he  resist,  however,  that  they  found  it  impossible 
to  kill  him  without  arms ;  which  they  were  perplexed  how  to 
procure,  being  afraid  to  open  the  doors,  lest  aid  might  be 
introduced  against  them.  At  length  one  of  their  number 
descended  to  a  back-door,  and  procured  from  a  Syracusan  without, 
named  Lykon,  a  short  sword,  of  the  Lacoman  sort,  and  of 
pecubar  workmanship.  With  this  weapon  they  put  Dion  to 
death 1  They  then  seized  Aiistomache'  and  Aret§,  the  sister  and 
wife  of  Dion.  These  unfortunate  women  were  cast  into  prison, 
where  they  were  long  detamed,  and  where  the  latter  was. 
delivered  of  a  posthumous  son. 

Thus  perished  Dion,  having  lived  only  about  a  year  after  his 
expulsion  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  from  Syracuse —  j^ 
but  a  year  too  long  for  his  own  iame.  Notwithstanding  8e3 
the  events  of  those  last  months,  there  is  no  doubt  that  position 
he  was  a  man  essentially  differing  from  the  class  of  Ol  Dton 
Grecian  despots — a  man,  not  of  aspirations  purely  personal,  nor 
thirsting  merely  for  multitudes  of  submissive  subjects  and  a 
victorious  army,  but  with  large  public-minded  purposes  attached 
as  co-ordinate  to  his  own  ambitious  views.  He  wished  to 
perpetuate  his  name  as  the  founder  of  a  polity,  cast  m  something 
of  the  general  features  of  Sparta,  which,  while  it  did  not  shock 
Hellenic  instincts,  should  reach  further  than  political  institutions 
generally  aim  to  do,  so  as  to  remodel  the  sentiments  and  habits 
of  the  citizens,  on  principles  suited  to  philosophers  like  Plato 
Brought  up  as  Dion  was  from  childhood  at  the  court  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  unused  to  that  established  legality,  free  speech, 
and  habit  of  active  citizenship,  from  whence  a  large  portion  of 
i  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  57 ,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c  9 :  DiodOr  xvi  81. 
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He  placed  himself  in  a  groove  wherein  lie  was  fatally  condemned 
to  move  on  from  bad  to  worse,  without  possibility  of  amendment 
He  had  already  made  a  martyr  of  Herakleides,  and  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  make  other  martyrs  besides,  had  his 
life  continued.  It  is  fortunate  for  his  reputation  that  his  career 
was  arrested  so  early,  before  he  had  become  bad  enough  to 
forfeit  that  sympathy  and  esteem  with  which  the  philosopher 
Plato  still  mourns  his  death,  appeasing  his  own  disappointment 
by  throwing  the  blame  of  Dion's  failure  on  every  one  but  Dion 
himself. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIKS  DOWN  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  EXPEDI- 
TION OF  TIMOLEON.    B.C.  353—336. 

THE  assassination  of  Dion,  as  recounted  in  my  last  chapter, 
appears  to  have  been  skilfully  planned  and  executed 
for  the  purposes  of  its  contriver,  the  Athenian  B  °  m' 
Kallippus.  Succeeding  at  once  to  the  command  of  the 
soldiers,  among  whom  he  had  before  been  very 
popular,— and  to  the  mastery  of  Ortygia,— he  was 
practically  supreme  at  Syracuse.  We  read  in  Cor- 
nelius  Nepos,  that  after  the  assassination  of  Dion 
there  was  deep  public  sorrow,  and  a  strong  reaction  in  his  favour, 
testified  by  splendid  obsequies  attended  by  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion.1 But  this  statement  is  difficult  to  believe ;  not  merely 
because  Kallippus  long  remained  undisturbed  master,  but 
because  he  also  threw  into  prison  the  female  relatives  of  Dion—- 
his sister  Aristomache*  and  his  pregnant  wife  Arete,  avenging  by 
such  act  of  malignity  the  false  oath  which  he  had  so  lately  been 
compelled  to  take,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  suspicions2  Aret4 
was  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  prison.  It  would  seem  that  these 
unhappy  women  were  kept  m  confinement  during  all  the  time, 
more  than  a  year,  that  Kallippus  remained  master.  On  his 
being  deposed,  they  were  released ;  when  a  Syracusan  named 
Hiketas,  a  friend  of  the  deceased  Dion,  affected  to  take  them 
under  his  protection.  After  a  short  period  of  kind  treatment,  he 
put  them  on  board  a  vessel  to  be  sent  to  Peloponnesus,  but 
caused  them  to  be  slam  on  the  voyage,  and  their  bodies  to  be 
sunk  in  the  sea  To  this  cruel  deed  he  is  said  to  have  been 
instigated  by  the  enemies  of  Dion ;  and  the  act  shows  but  too 
plainly  how  implacable  those  enemies  were.8 
i  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  10*  2  Plut  Dion,  c.  56, 57  3  Rut.  Dion,  c.  68. 
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How  Kallrppus  maintained  himself  in  Syracuse— by  what 
He  con-  support,  or  violences,  or  promises — and  against  what 
maJter  Of  difficulties  he  had  to  contend — we  are  not  permitted 
mOTethan  a  t0  ^ILOW*  ^e  seems  at  nrst  to  have  ma(^e  promises  of 
year  His  restoring  liberty :  and  we  are  even  told  that  he 
addressed  a  public  letter  to  his  country,  the  city  of 
-Athens,1  wherein  he  doubtless  laid  claim  to  the 
Dionysius  to  honours  of  tyrannicide,  representing  himself  as  the 
IxpuSonof  liberator  of  Syracuse.  How  this  was  received  by  the 
Kafiippus.  Athenian  assembly,  we  are  not  informed.  But  to 
Plato  and  the  frequenters  of  the  Academy,  the  news  of  Dion's 
death  occasioned  the  most  profound  sorrow,  as  may  still  be  read 
m  the  philosopher's  letters 

Kallippus  maintained  himself  for  a  year  in  full  splendour  and 
dominion.  Discontents  had  then  grown  up  ;  and  the  friends  of 
Dion — or  perhaps  the  enemies  of  Kallippus  assuming  that  name 
— showed  themselves  with  force  in  Syracuse.  However,  Kal- 
lippus defeated  them,  and  lorced  them  to  take  refuge  in  Leontmi , 3 
of  which  town  we  presently  find  Hiketas  despot  Encouraged 
piobably  by  this  success,  Kallippus  committed  many  enormities, 
and  made  himself  so  odious,3  that  the  expelled  Dionysian  family 
began  to  conceive  hopes  of  recovering  their  dominion.  He  had 
gone  forth  from  Syracuse  on  an  expedition  against  Katana ;  of 
wbich  absence  Hipparlnus  took  advantage  to  effect  his  entry  into 
Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  a  force  sufficient,  combined  with  popular 
discontent,  to  shut  him  out  of  the  city.  Kallippus  speedily 
returned,  but  was  defeated  by  Hipparlnus,  and  compelled  to 
content  himself  with  the  unprofitable  exchange  of  Katana  in 
place  of  Syracuse.4 

Hipparlnus  and  Nysseus  were  the  two  sons  of  Dionysius  the 
Miserable  e^er>  by  Aristomach.§,  and  were  therefore  nephews  of 
condition  Dion  Though  Hipparlnus  probably  became  master 
of  Ortygia,  fas  strongest  portion  of  Syracuse,  yet  it 
wou^  aPPear  *kat  in  the  other  portions  of  Syracuse 
there  were  opposing  parties  who  contested  his  rule : 
fir&t,  the  partisans  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and  of  his  family  ; 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  58  Couipar  Timoleon  and  Paul.  Emil  c  2 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  58 ,  Diod&t.  xvi        *  This  seems  to  result  from  Plutarch, 
Si— &>  Dion,  c.  58,  compared  with  DiodOr  xvi. 

3  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  11,  Plutarch,  86 
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next,  the  mass  who  desired  to  get  rid  of  both  the  families,  and  to 
establish  a  free  popular  constitution.  Such  is  the  state  of  facts 
which  we  gather  from  the  letters  of  Plato  1  But  we  are  too  des- 
titute of  memorials  to  make  out  anything  distinct  lespecting  the 
condition  of  Syracuse  01  of  Sicily  between  353  B  c  and  344  B  a 

—  from  the  death  of  Dion  to  the  invitation  sent  to  Corinth,  which 
brought  about  the   mission  of  Timoleon.     We   are   assured 
generally  that  it  was  a  period  of  intolerable  conflicts,  disorders, 
and  suffering  ;  that  even  the  temples  and  tombs  were  neglected  ;  2 
that  the  people  were  everywhere  tiampled  down  by  despots  and 
foreign  mercenaries  ,  that  the  despots  were  frequently  overthrown 
by  violence  or  treachery,  yet  only  to  be  succeeded  by  others  as 
bad  or  worse  ,  that  the  multiplication  of  foreign  soldiers,  seldom 
regularly  paid,  spread  pillage  and  violence  everywhere3     The 
philosopher  Plato  —  in  a  letter  written  about  a  year  or  more  after 
the  death  of  Dion  (seemingly  after  the  expulsion  of  Kalhppus), 
and  addressed  to  the  surviving  relatives  and  friends  of  the  latter 

—  draws  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  state  both  of  Syracuse  and 
Sicily.    He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  under  the  distraction  and 
desolation  which  prevailed,  the  Hellenic  race  and  language  were 
likely  to  perish  in  the  island,  and  give  place  to  the  Punic  and 
Oscan  4    He  adjures  the  contending  parties  at  Syracuse  to  avert 
this  miserable  issue  by  coming  to  a  compromise,  and  by  constitu- 
ting a  moderate  and  popular  government,—  yet  with  some  rights 
reserved  to  the  ruling  families,  among  whom  he  desires  to  see  a 
fraternal  partnership   established,  tnpaitite  m  its  character;, 
including  Dionyaius  the  younger  (now  at  Lokn),  Hippailnus  son 
of  the  elder  Dionysms,  and  the  son  of  Dion.    On  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  compromise  and  concord,  to  preserve  both 
people  and  despots  from  one  common  rum,  Plato  delivers  the- 
most  pathetic  admonitions.    He  recommends  a  triple  co-ordinate 
kingship,  passing  by  hereditary  transmission  in  the  families  of 
the  three  persons  just  named,  and  including  the  presidency  of 

1  Plato,  Epist  vm  pp  363,355,356,     ™bv  ytvos,  $(«.    fit,    «dV  mp  rS>v 

2  PlafcO,  Emst  VUl   856  B     «Aewi>$«    «i/co'T<ai'  ytyjojrat  rt  tat  airevKruv  ,  <r^«- 
irarpiSa  /cat  lep&v  a.6«t>aur«vcrta.v  KCU  ra-    Sdp  «  c$  ep-rifULav  rrjs  'E  A  XT?  PI  K  775 


<ovs,     C.  <«i/ijs      t/c«<*  ira<ra,      ot 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  C.  1  VOirt/ewv  fi«Ta0aAov<ra  «i9  Tiva 

<Plato(    EpiStOl     vilL    p.    853    "F.  Svvttorrclav  <cat   Kparo*      rovrtav 

.  .  .     SioA^o-flai  5*  *»rb  row  Kif/eAov  TOI?-  $?  XP^  Jr*ep17  vpofapiq  wai/ras  TOVS  EA- 

TOV  KOI  rb  Tvpa.vviKbv  array  *al  rb  fiijjoto-  \v)Pas  rl^vtw 

9—9 
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religious  ceremonies,  with  an  ample  measure  of  dignity  and 
veneration,  but  very  little  active  political  power.  Advising  that 
impartial  arbitrators,  respected  by  all,  should  be  invoked  to  settle 
terms  for  the  compromise,  he  earnestly  implores  each  of  the 
combatants  to  acquiesce  peaceably  in  their  adjudication  l 

To  Plato,  —  who  saw  before  him  the  double  line  of  Spartan1 
kings,  the  only  hereditary  kings  in  Greece,—  the 
commenda-  proposition  of  three  co-ordinate  kingly  families  did  not 
Sss^sSte  appear  at  all  impracticable  ;  nor  indeed  was  it  so, 
of  Syracuse  considering  the  small  extent  of  political  power  allotted 
fSonysrajf36  to  them  But  amidst  the  angry  passions  which  then 
SSSa,*0  rage(l,  and  tne  mass  °f  evil  which  had  been  done  and 
expelling  suffered  on  all  Bides,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  pacific 

pparnms         .  Of  w]jatever  position  or  character,  would 


find  a  hearing,  or  would  be  enabled  to  effect  any  such  salutary 
adjustment  as  had  emanated  from  the  Mantmeian  D£rn6nax  at 
Kyren£,  between  the  discontented  Kyreneans  and  the  dynasty 
of  the  Battiad  princes.2  Plato's  lecornmendation  passed  un- 
heeded. He  died  in  348  —  347  B  c  ,  without  seeing  any  mitiga- 
tion of  those  Sicilian  calamities  which  saddened  the  last  years  of 
his  long  life  On  the  contrary,  the  condition  of  Syracuse  grew 
worse  instead  of  better.  The  younger  Dionysms  contrived  to 
effect  his  return,  expelling  Hippaiinus  and  Nyaseus  from 
Ortygia,  and  establishing  himself  there  again  as  master  As  he 
had  a  long  train  of  past  humiliation  to  avenge,  his  rule  was  of 
that  oppressive  character  which  the  ancient  proverb  recognized  as 
"belonging  to  kings  restored  from  exile  8 

Of  all  these  pnnces  descended  from  the  elder  Dionysius,  not 
Drunken  0]ae  inherited  tihe  sobriety  and  temperance  which  had 
Mits  of  contributed  so  much  to  his  success.  All  of  them  are 
sian  10ny"  said  to  ha\e  been  of  drunken  and  dissolute  habits4— 
princes  Dionysius  the  younger,  and  his  son  ApollokrateX  as 
well  as  Hipparinus  and  Nysseus.  Hippaiinus  was  assassinated 
while  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  ;  BO  that  Nysseus  became  the 
representative  of  this  family,  until  he  was  expelled  from  Ortygia 
by  the  return  of  the  younger  Dionysius. 

l  Plato,  Epist  vui.p  366  Ad  regnum  qmsqnis  Temt  ab  exdio. 

?  §e  *   °t  ^  161i  ,  *  Aristotle  and  Theopompus,  ap 

s  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  1.  Athenaeum,  z  pp  435,  436  ,  Theopomp. 

.   .    .    Begnabit  sanguine  multo        Fragm  146,  204,  213,  ed  Didot 
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That  prince,  since  his  first  expulsion   from.  Syracuse,  had 
chiefly  resided  at  Lokri  in  Italy,  of  which  city  his  Iofcri__ 
mother  Doris  was  a  native.     It  has  alieady  been  dependency 
stated  that  the  elder  Dionysius  had  augmented  and   £ac?5"the 

nursed  up  Lokri  by  every  means  in  his  power,  as  an  younger 

,.<,  t  j.0  TT      -Dionysius. 

appurtenance  of  his  own  dominion  at  Syracuse     He 

had  added  to  its  territory  all  the  southernmost  peninsula  of  Italy 
(comprehended  within  a  line  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Terma  to 
that  of  Skylletmm),  once  belonging  to  Rhegium,  Kaulonia,  and 
Hipponmm  But  though  the  power  of  Lokri  was  thus  increased, 
it  had  ceased  to  be  a  free  city,  being  converted  into  a  dependency 
of  the  Dionysian  family.1  As  such,  it  became  the  residence  of 
the  second  Diouysius,  when  he  could  no  longer  maintain  himself 
in  Syracuse.  We  know  little  of  what  he  did  ;  though  we  are 
told  that  he  revived  a  portion  of  the  dismantled  city  of  Rhegium 
under  the  name  of  Phcebia.2  Ehegium  itself  reappears  shortly 
afterwards  as  a  community  under  its  own  name,  and  was 
probably  reconstituted  at  the  complete  downfall  of  the  second 
Dionysius. 

The  season  between  356—346  B  o.  was  one  of  great  pressure  and 
suffering  for  all  the  Italiot  0  reeks,  arising  from  the  Sufferings 
increased  power  of  the  inland  Lucamans  and  Bi  uttians. 


These  Bruttians,  who   occupied   the  southernmost  2reeJ?h 
Calabria,  were  a  fraction  detached  from  the  general  Lucamans 


body  of  Lucamans  and  self-emancipated  ;  having 
consisted  chiefly  of  indigenous  rural  serfs  in  the 
mountain  communities,  who  threw  off  tho  sway  of  their  Lucaniau 
masters  and  formed  an  independent  aggregate  for  themselves. 
These  men,  especially  in  the  energetic  effort  which  marked  their 
early  independence,  were  formidable  enemies  of  the  Greeks  on 
the  coast,  from  Tarentum  to  the  Sicilian  strait  ;  and  more  than  a 
match  even  for  the  Spartans  and  Epirots  invjted  over  by  the 
Greeks  as  auxiliaries. 

It  appears  that  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he  retired  to  Lokii 
after  the  first  loss  of  his  power  at  Syracuse,  soon  found  his  rule 
unacceptable  and  his  person  unpopular.  He  maintained  himself, 
seemingly  from  the  beginning,  by  means  of  two  distinct  citadels 
in  the  town,  with  a  standing  army  under  the  command  of  the 

i  Aristotle,  Politic  v  6,  7.  »  strabo,  vi  p  268. 
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Spartan  Pharax,  a  man  of  profligacy  and  violence1  The 
Dionysius  at  conduct  of  Dionysius  became  at  last  so  odious,  that 
Lokn— his  nothing  snort  of  extreme  force  could  keep  down  the 
larityaud  resentment  of  the  citizens.  We  read  that  he  was  in 
outrageous  ^  j^^  Of  practising  the  most  licentious  outrage 
cSiel  *?**!?"  t°wards  *ne  marriageable  maidens  of  good  family  in 
Loknans  Lokn.  The  detestation  thus  raised  against  him  was 
JenSte15  repressed  by  his  superior  force — not,  we  may  be  sure, 
relatives.  without  numerous  cruelties  perpetrated  against  indivi- 
dual persons  who  stood  on  then?  defence — until  the  moment  arrived 
when  he  and  his  son  ApollokratSs  effected  their  second  return  to 
Ortygia.  To  ensure  so  important  an  acquisition,  Dionysms 
diminished  his  military  force  at  Lokn,  where  he  at  the  same 
time  left  his  wife,  his  two  daughters,  and  his  youthful  son.  But 
after  his  departure  the  Loknans  rose  in  insurrection,  over- 
powered the  reduced  ganison,  and  took  captive  these  unfortunate 
members  of  his  family.  Upon  their  guiltless  heads  fell  all  the 
terrors  of  retaliation  for  the  enormities  of  the  despot  It  was  in 
vain  that  both  Dionysms  himself  and  the  Tarentmes 2  supplicated 
permission  to  redeem  the  captives  at  the  highest  ransom  In 
vain  was  Lokii  besieged  and  its  territory  desolated.  The 
Lokrians  could  neither  he  seduced  by  bribes  nor  deterred  by 
threats  from  satiating  the  full  extremity  of  vindictive  fury. 
After  multiplied  cruelties  and  biutahties,  the  wife  and  family  of 
Dionysms  were  at  length  relieved  from  further  suffering  by  being 
strangled.3  With  this  revolting  tragedy  terminated  the  inaus- 
picious marital  connexion  begun  between  the  elder  Dionysius 
and  the  oligarchy  of  Lokri. 

By  the  manner  in  which  Dionysius  exercised  his  power  at 
Lokri,  we  may  judge  how  he  would  behave  at  Syiacuse.  The 
Syracusans  endured  moie  evil  than  ever,  without  knowing  where 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleou,  c  11 ,  Compar  Eoraan  terntory  (Livy,  vii,  25, 26) 

Tunoleon   and    Paul    .toil    c    2 ,  2  it  would  appear  that  relations  of 

Theopompus  ap  Athense  xii  p  536 ,  amity,  or  amicable  dependence,  still 

Plutarch,  Reipub  Gerend  Piaecept  p  subsisted     between    Dionysius     the 

821  D      About  the  two  citadels  in  younger  and  the  Tarentmes     There 

Lokri,  see  Livy,  xxix  6.  was  seen  in  the  prytaneum,  or  govern- 

It  may  have  been  piobably  a  pre-  ment-house  of  Tarentum,  a  splendid 

paratory  fleet  in  the  service  of  the  chandelier  with  365  burners,  a  present 

younger  Dionysius,  which  Livy  men-  from  Dionysms  (Euphonon,  ap  Athen- 

tions  to  have  been  ravaging  about  this  »um,  xv  p  700) 

time  the  coast  of  Latium,  co-operatmg  3  strabo,  vi  pp  259, 260 ,  Athenseus, 

with  the  Gauls  against  portions  of  the  xn  p  541 
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to  look  for  help.  Hiketas  the  Syracusan  (once  the  friend  of 
Dion,  ultimately  the  murderer  of  the  slain  Dion's  Distress  of 
widow  and  sister)  had  now  established  himself  as  JansSresh 
•despot  at  Leontim.  To  him  they  turned  as  an  aim-  dangei  from 
liary,  hoping  thus  to  obtain  force  sufficient  for  the  The/invoke 
expulsion  of  Dionysius  Hiketas  gladly  accepted  the  j^tas—  in 
proposition,  with  full  purpose  of  reaping  the  reward  concert  with 
of  such  expulsion,  when  achieved,  for  himself  More-  send  to*  ey 
over,  a  formidable  cloud  was  now  gathering  from  the  JJJlm  at  aid 
side  of  Carthage  What  causes  had  rendered  Carthage  Corinth 
inactive  for  the  last  few  years,  while  Sicily  was  so  weak  and 
disunited,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  she  had  become  once  more 
aggressive,  extending  her  alliance  among  the  despots  of  the 
island,  and  pouring  in  a  large  force  and  fleet,  so  as  to  menace  the 
independence  both  of  Sicily  and  of  Southern  Italy.1  The 
appearance  of  this  new  enemy  drove  the  Syraeusans  to  despair, 
and  left  them  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  assistance  irom  Corinth. 
To  that  city  they  sent  a  pathetic  and  urgent  appeal,  setting  forth 
both  the  actual  suffering  and  approaching  peril  from  without. 
And  such  indeed  was  the  peril,  that,  even  to  a  calm  observer,  it 
might  well  seem  as  if  the  mournful  prophecy  of  Plato  was  on  the 
point  of  receiving  fulfilment—  Hellenism  as  well  as  freedom 
becoming  extinct  on  the  island. 

To  the  invocation  of  Corinthian,  aid,  Hiketas  was  a  party,  yet 
an  unwilling  party.    He  had  made  up  his  mind,  that  geciet 
for  his  purpose  it  was  better  to  join  the  Carthaginians,  alliance  of 
with  whom  he  had  already  opened  negotiations,  and 
to  employ  their  forces,  first,  in  expelling  Dionysius  ; 


next,  in  ruling  Syracuse  for  himself.  But  these  were  conspires  to 
schemes  not  to  be  yet  divulged  .  accordingly,  Hiketas  application 
affected  to  concur  in  the  pressing  entreaty  sent  by  the  *°  C(>rmth 
Syraeusans  to  Corinth,  intending  from  the  beginning  to  frustrate 
its  success.2  He  expected,  indeed,  that  the  Corinthians  would 
themselves  decline  compliance  ;  for  the  enterprise  proposed  to 
them  was  full  of  difficulty  :  they  had  neither  injury  to  avenge, 
nor  profit  to  expect  ;  while  the  force  of  sympathy,  doubtless  not 
inconsiderable  with  a  suffering  colony,  would  probably  be 
neutralized  by  the  unsettled  and  degraded  condition  into  which 
1  Diod6r  am.  67.  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  2 
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all  Central  Greece  was  now  rapidly  sinking,  under  the  ambitious 
strides  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

The  Syracusan  envoys  reached  Corinth  at  a  favourable  moment 

But  it  is  melancholy  to   advert  to  the  aggregate 

diminution  of  Grecian  power,  as  compared  with  the 

fromicati°11    *lme  w^en  (seventy  years  before)  their  forefathers  had 

Syracuse^      sent  thither   to   solicit   aid   against  the  besieging 

received  by    armament  of  Athens— a  time  when  Athens,  Sparta, 

th^™"     and  Syracuse  herself  were  all  in  exuberant  vigour  as 

vote  passed    -well  as  unimpaired  freedom     However,  the  Corm- 

o  gran  ai     ^g^g  happened  at  this  junctui  e  to  have  their  hands  as 

well  as  their  minds  tolerably  free,  so  that  the  voice  of  genuine 

affliction,  transmitted  from  the  most  esteemed  of  all  their  colonies, 

was  heard  with  favour  and  sympathy.    A  decree  was  passed, 

heartily  and  -unanimously,  to  grant  the  aid  solicited.1 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  a  leader.  But  a  leader  was  not 
in  eas^  ^oun^-  The  enterprise  presented  little  teinp- 
ftadinga  tation,  with  danger  and  difficulty  abundant  as  well 
feadS^  ascertain.  The  hopeless  discord  of  Syracuse  for  years 
most  of  the  past  was  well  known  to  all  the  leading  Corinthian 
citizen?  politicians  or  generals.  Of  all  or  most  of  these,  the 
TrmSeon  is  names  were  successively  put  up  by  the  archons,  but 
proposed  all  with  one  accord  declined.  At  length,  while  the 
811  osen  archons  hesitated  whom  to  fix  upon,  an  unknown 
voice  m  the  crowd  pronounced  the  name  of  Timoleon,  son  of 
TimodSmus.  The  mover  seemed  prompted  by  divine  inspira- 
tion ,3  so  little  obvious  was  the  choice,  and  so  pre-eminently 
excellent  did  it  prove.  Timoleon  was  named — without  difficulty, 
and  without  much  intention  of  doing  him  honour — to  a  post 
which  all  the  other  leading  men  declined. 

Some  points  must  be  here  noticed  in  the  previous  history  of 
Antecedent  this  remaikable  man.  He  belonged  to  an  illustnous 
chaiacterof  ^^7  ln  Corinth,  and  was  now  of  mature  age— 
Timoleon  perhaps  about  fifty.  He  was  distinguished  no  less  for 
his  courage  than  for  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition  Little 
moved  either  by  personal  vanity  or  by  ambition,  he  was  devoted 
in.  his  patriotism,  and  unreserved  in  his  hatred  of  despots  as  well 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  C  3.  deov  TIVOS,  o>?  eoi/cev,  eiy  vow 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c   3.     dxxa.   TOS  T«  irfpuiw,  Ac. 
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as  of  traitors l  The  government  of  Oormth  was,  and  always  had 
been,  oligarchical ;  but  it  was  a  regular,  constitutional,  oligarchy , 
while  the  Corinthian  antipathy  against  despots  was  of  old 
standing,2  hardly  less  strong  than  that  of  demociatical  Athens 
As  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  Corinthian  hoplites,  the  bravery  of 
Tiinoleon  and  his  submission  to  discipline  were  alike  remarkable. 

These  points  of  his  character  stood  out  the  more  forcibly  from 
contrast  with  his  elder  brother  Timophan^s,  who  HIS  conduct 
possessed  the  soldier-like  merits  of  bravery  and  g^gjgf 
energetic  enterprise,  but  combined  with  them  an  mophanfis, 
unprincipled  ambition,  and  an  unscrupulous  prosecu-  he  saves  ^ 
tion  of  selfish  advancement  at  all  cost  to  others.  The  battle 
military  qualities  of  TimophanSs,  however,  gained  for  him  so 
much  popularity,  that  he  was  placed  high  as  an  officer  in  the 
Corinthian  service,  Timoleon,  animated  with  a  full  measure  of 
brotherly  attachment,  not  only  tried  to  screen  his  defects  as  well 
as  to  set  off  hia  merits,  but  also  incurred  the  greatest  perils  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  his  life  In  a  battle  against  the  Argeians 
and  Kleonaeans,  Timophan^s  was  commanding  the  cavalry,  when 
his  horse,  being  wounded,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  very  near 
to  the  enemy  The  remaining  horsemen  fled,  leaving  their 
commander  to  what  seemed  certain  destruction ;  but  Timoleon, 
who  was  serving  among  the  hoplites,  rushed  singly  forth  from  the 
ranks  with  his  utmost  speed,  and  covered  Timophan£s  with  his 
shield,  when  the  enemy  were  just  about  to  pierce  him.  He  made 
head  single-handed  against  them,  warding  off  numerous  spears 
and  darts,  and  successfully  protected  his  fallen  brother  until 
succour  arrived,  though  at  the  cost  of  several  wounds  to  himselfl1 

This  act  of  generous  devotion  raised  great  admiration  towards 
Timoleon.  But  it  also  procured  sympathy  for  Tirnophan£s,  who 
less  deserved  it.  The  Corinthians  had  recently  incurred  great 
risk  of  seeing  their  city  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  Athenian 
allies,  who  had  laid  a  plan  to  seize  it,  but  were  disappointed 
through  timely  notice  given  at  Corinth.4  To  arm  the  people  being 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  3    .  made  out 

<£iAomzTpi;  <5e  K<U  irpao?  StaAepowjff,  5 era  4  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  C.  4     errel  £*  o 

p;  <r<J>oSpa  fucronJpawos  eti/at  teal  /AKTO-  Koptt'ltot,  fiaoufre?  juj)  trdBoitv  ola  <a 

TTovmips  irpdrapov  vwb  rSiv  O-VHAJUIXYWV  aTrojSaAdv 

2  Herodot  V  92.  re?  -ryv  7roA.iv,  &C 

3  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  4.    At  what  The  Corinthians  were  carrying  01 
time  this  battle  took  place  cannot  be  war,  in  conjunction  with  Athens  am 
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regarded  as  dangerous  to  tlie  existing  oligarchy,1  it  was  judged 

Timo  han&   exPe(^eilt  to  6<1U1P  a  standing  force  of  400  paid  foreign 
makes  him-    soldiers,  and  establish  them  as  a  permanent  garrison 


m  &e  stronS  and  lo%  citadel.  The  command  of 
mits  gross  this  garrison,  with  the  mastery  of  the  fort,  was  entrusted 
—  fimoieon  to  Timophanes.  A  worse  choice  could  not  have  "been 


raa^e-  The  new  commander—  seconded  not  only  by 
k*s  regiment  and  his  strong  position,  but  also  by 
some  violent  partisans  whom  he  took  into  his  pay  and 
armed,  among  the  poorer  citizens  —  speedily  stood  forth  as  despot, 
taking  the  whole  government  into  his  own  hands  He  seized 
numbers  of  the  chief  citizens,  probably  all  the  members  of  the 
oligarchical  councils  who  resisted  his  orders,  and  put  them  to 
death  without  even  form  of  trial.3  Now,  when  it  was  too  late, 
the  Corinthians  repented  of  the  mistaken  vote  which  had  raised 
up  a  new  Penander  among  them  But  to  Timoleon,  the  crimes 
of  his  brother  occasioned  an  agony  of  shame  and  sorrow.  He 
first  went  up  to  the  acropolis3  to  remonstrate  with  him  ;  conjur- 
ing him  emphatically  by  the  most  sacred  motives,  public  as  well 
as  private,  to  renounce  his  disastrous  projects  Timophanls  re- 
pudiated the  appeal  with  contempt.  Timoleon  had  now  to  choose 
between  his  brother  and  his  country.  Again  he  went  to  the 
acropolis,  accompanied  by  JEschylus,  brother  of  the  wife  of  Timo- 
phanes— by  the  prophet  Orthagoras,  his  intimate  friend  —  perhaps 
also  by  another  friend  named  Telekleid^s  Admitted  into  the 
presence  of  Timophanls,  they  renewed  their  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions ,  urging  him  even  yet  to  recede  from  his  tyrannical  courses. 
But  all  their  pleading  was  without  effect.  Timophanes  first 
laughed  them  to  scorn  ;  presently,  he  became  exasperated,  and 
would  hear  no  more.  Finding  words  unavailing,  they  now  drew 
their  swords  and  put  him  to  death.  Timoleon  lent  no  hand  in 
the  deed,  but  stood  a  little  way  off,  with  his  face  hidden,  and  m 
a  flood  of  tears.4 


Sparta,  against  Th6bes,  when  (in  366  avc\«»v  o/cpirovs  v5>v  irpuruv  iro\ir&v, 

B  C  )  the  Athenians  laid  their  plan  for  ave8et£ev  avrbg  eavrov  rvpavvov 

seizing  the  city      The  Corinthians,       Diod6rus  (xvi  65)  coincides  in  the 

having  heard  of  it  in  time,  took  mea-  mam  fact,  but  differs  in  several  de- 

sures  to  frustrate  it    See  XenophCn,  tails 
Hellen  vii  4,4—5  3  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c   4     a&8is 

1  AriStotel  Politic.  V5,  9  avejSTj  n-pos  rov  aSe^6v,  &C 

2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4,    tnxvovs       *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  4,  Cornelius 
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"With  the  life  of  Timophanes  passed  away  the  despotism  wliicli 
had  already  begun  its  crushing  influence  upon  the  Beneflcial 
Corinthians  The  mercenary  force  was  either  dis-  eftectsof 
missed  or  placed  in  safe  hands ,  the  aciopolis  became  upouco- 
again  part  of  a  free  city ;  the  Corinthian  constitution  JJ 
was  revived  as  before.  In  what  manner  this  change 
was  accomplished,  or  with  what  measure  of  violence 
it  was  accompanied,  we  are  left  m  ignoiance,  for  Plutarch  tells 
us  hardly  anything  except  what  personally  concerns  Timoleon. 
We  learn,  however,  that  the  expressions  of  joy  among  the  citizens, 
at  the  death  of  TimophanSs  and  the  restoration  of  the  constitu- 
tion, were  vehement  and  universal.  So  strongly  did  this  tide  of 
sentiment  run,  as  to  carry  along  with  it,  in  appearance,  even 
those  who  really  regretted  the  departed  despotism.  Afraid  to 
say  what  they  really  felt' about  the  deed,  these  men  gave  only 
the  more  abundant  utteiance  to  their  hatred  of  the  doer.  Though 
it  was  good  that  Timophan§s  should  be  killed  (they  said),  yet 
that  he  should  be  killed  by  his  brother  and  his  brother-in-law, 
was  a  deed  uhich  tainted  both  the  actois  with  inexpiable  guilt 
and  abomination.  The  majority  of  the  Corinthian  public,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  took  a  view  com- 
pletely opposite  They  expiessed  the  warmest  admiration  as 
weft  for  the  doer  as  for  the  deed  They  extolled  the  combina- 
tion of  warm  family  affection  with  devoted  magnanimity  and 
patriotism,  each  in  its  right  place  and  properly  balanced,  whicli 
marked  the  conduct  of  Timoleon.  He  had  displayed  Ins  fra- 
ternal affection  "by  encounteimg  the  greatest  perils  in  the  battle, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  life  of  Timophangs  But  when  that 
brother,  instead  of  an  innocent  citizen,  became  the  worst  enemy 
of  Corinth,  Timoleon  had  then  obeyed  the  imperative  call  of 

Nepos,  Tiraol  c  1,  Plutaich,  Reipub  to  show  that  they  had  just  been  offering 

Gerend  Precept  p  808  A    That  Tele-  sacuflce,  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 

kleides  was  piesent  and  took  part  m  gods  respecting  what  they  were  about 

the  deed— though  Plutarch  directly  to  do 

names  only  JEschylus  and  Orthagoras       Nepos  says  that  Timoleon  was  not 

—seems  to  be  implied  in  an  indnect  actually  piesont  at  the  moment  of  his 

allusion  afterwards  (c  7),  where  Tele-  brother's  death,  but  stood  out  of  the 

kleidSs  says  to  Timoleon  after  his  room  to  prevent  assistance  from  ar- 

nomination  to  the  Sicilian  command,  riving 

a.v  vvv  KoAws  dywi/i07i5,  rUpttwov  ai/Tjpij-        Diod6rus  (xvi  65)  slates  that  Tirao- 

KeVcu  5d£o/Aev  a.v  Se  $avXu?,  aScX-  leon  slew  his  brother  in  the  market- 

•tfoV  place    But  the  account  of  Plutarch 

The  presence  of  the  prophet  seems  appears  preferable. 
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patriotism,  to  the  disregard  not  less  of  his  own  comfort  and 
interest  than  of  fraternal  affection.1 

Such  was  the  decided  verdict  pronounced  by  the  majority,  a 
Bitter          majority  as  well  in  value  as  in  number,  respecting  the 

reproach  behaviour  of  Timoleon  In  his  mind,  however,  the 
of  Timoleon  , 

by  his  general  strain  of  encomium  was  not  sufficient  to  drown 
mother  or  eYea  to  compensate  the  language  of  reproach,  in 
itself  so  much  more  pungent,  which  emanated  from  the  minority. 
Among  that  minority  too  was  found  one  person  whose  smgle 
voice  told  with  profound  impression — his  mother  DemaristS, 
mother  also  of  the  slam  Timophanes.  DemanstS  not  only 
thought  of  hei  murdered  son  with  the  keenest  maternal  sorrow, 
but  felt  intense  horror  and  execration  for  the  authors  of  the  deed 
She  imprecated  curses  on  the  head  of  Timoleon,  refused  even  to 
see  him  again,  and  shut  her  doors  against  his  visits,  in  spite  of 
earnest  supplications. 

There  wanted  nothing  more  to  render  Timoleon  thoroughly 
miseiable,  amidst  the  almost  universal  gratitude  of 
mental  Corinth  Of  his  strong  fraternal  affection  for  Timo- 
SSSeon*  Planes,  his  pievious  conduct  leaves  no  doubt.  Such 
He  shuts  affection  had  to  be  overcome  before  he  accompanied 
&nd  retires  his  tyraniucidal  fnends  to  the  aciopohs,  and  doubtless 
from  pubhc  flowed  bac]3:  Wlth  extreme  bitterness  upon  his  soul, 

after  the  deed  was  done.  But  when  to  this  internal 
source  of  distress  was  added  the  sight  of  persons  who  shrank  from 
contact  with  him  as  a  fratricide,  together  with  the  stmg  of  the 
maternal  Ermnys,  he  became  agonized  even  to  distraction.  Life 
was  odious  to  him  ;  he  refused  for  some  time  all  food,  and  deter- 
mined to  starve  himself  to  death.  Nothing  but  the  pressing 
solicitude  of  fi  lends  prevented  him  from  executing  the  resolve. 
But  no  consoling  voice  could  impart  to  him  spirit  for  the  duties- 
of  public  life.  He  fled  the  city  and  the  haunts  of  men,  buried 
himself  m  solitude  amidst  his  fields  in  the  country,  and  refrained 
from  seeing  or  speaking  to  any  one.  For  several  years  he  thus 
hid  himself  like  a  self -condemned  criminal,  and  even  when  time 
had  somewhat  mitigated  the  intensity  of  his  anguish,  he  still 
shunned  eveiy  prominent  position,  performing  nothing  more- 
than  his  indispensable  duties  as  a  citizen  An  interval  of  twenty 
i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  5. 
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years1  had  now  elapsed  from  the  death  of  TimophanSs  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Syracusan  application  for  aid  Duung  all  this 
time,  Timoleon,  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  and  willingness  of 
admiring  fellow-citizens,  had  never  once  chosen  to  undertake 
any  important  command  or  office.  At  length  the  vox  L&i  is 
heard,  unexpectedly,  amidst  the  crowd,  dispelling  the  tormenting 
nightmare  which  had  so  long  oppressed  his  soul,  and  restoring 
him  to  healthy  and  honourable  action, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  Timoleon  and  JSschylus 
in  killing  Timophanes  was  in  the  highest  degree  tute- 
lary to  Corinth,    The  despot  had  already  imbiued  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  and  would  have 
been  condemned,  by  fatal  necessity,  to  go  on  from  bad 
to  worse,  multiplying  the  number  of  victims  as  a  con-     imoeo 
dition  of  preserving  his  own  power     To  say  that  the  Comments 
deed  ought  not  to  have  been  done  by  near  relatives  °     U  MC 
was  tantamount  to  saying  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  done  at 
all,  for  none  but  near  relatives  could  have  obtained  that  easy 
access  which  enabled  them  to  effect  it     And  even  Timoleon  and 
^Eschylus  could  not  make  the  attempt  without  the  greatest  hazard 
to  themselves    Nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  the  death  of 
Timophane*s  would  be  avenged  on  the  spot,  nor  are  we  told  how 
they  escaped  such  vengeance  from  the  soldiers  at  hand.    It  has 
been  already  stated  that  the  contemporaiy  sentiment  towards 
Timoleon  was  divided  between  admiration  of  the  heroic  patriot 
and  abhorrence  of  the  fratricide,  yet  with  a  large  prepondeiance 
on  the  side  of  admiration,  especially  in  the  highest  and  best 
minds.     In  modern  times  the  preponderance  would  be  in  the 
opposite  scale     The  sentiment  of  duty  towards  family  covers  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  field  of  morality,  as  compared  with  obli- 
gations towards  country,  than  it  did  m  ancient  times,  while  that 
intense  antipathy  against  a  despot  who  overtops  and  overrides  the 
laws,  regarding  him  as  the  worst  of  criminals,  which  stood  m  the 
foreground  of  the  ancient  virtuous  feeling,  has  now  disappeared 


the  European  public  as  a  crime  only  where  it  displaces  an  estab- 
lished king  already  m  possession;  where  there  is  no  king,  the 
successful  usurper  finds  sympathy  rather  than  censure,  and  few 
*  Plutarch,  Tunoleon,  c.  7. 
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patriotism,  to  the  disregard  not  less  of  Ms  own  comfort  and 
interest  than  of  fraternal  affection.1 

Such  was  the  decided  verdict  pronounced  by  the  majority,  a 
Bitter  majority  as  well  in  value  as  in  number,  respecting  the 
3PTimS  behaviour  of  Tnnoleon  In  his  mind,  however,  the 
by  his  general  strain  of  encomium  was  not  sufficient  to  drown 
mother.  Qr  even  to  compensate  the  language  of  reproach,  in 
itself  so  much  more  pungent,  which  emanated  from  the  minority. 
Among  that  minority  too  was  found  one  person  whose  single 
voice  told  with  profound  impression — his  mother  Demariste*, 
mother  also  of  the  slain  Timophanes  Demanste  not  only 
thought  of  her  murdeied  son  with  the  keenest  maternal  sorrow, 
but  felt  intense  horror  and  execration  for  the  authors  of  the  deed. 
She  imprecated  curses  on  the  head  of  Timoleon,  refused  even  to 
see  hnn.  again,  'and  shut  her  doors  against  his  visits,  in  spite  of 
earnest  supplications. 
There  wanted  nothing  more  to  render  Timoleon  thoroughly 

miseiable,  amidst  the  almost  universal  gratitude  of 
mental  Corinth.  Of  his  strong  fraternal  affection  for  Timo- 
f  mweieonf  Planes,  his  previous  conduct  leaves  no  doubt.  Such 
He  shuts  affection  had  to  be  overcome  before  he  accompanied 
and  retirS  his  tyranniciclal  fnends  to  the  acropolis,  and  doubtless 
from  public  flowe(1  baek  Wltll  extreme  bitterness  upon  his  soul, 

after  the  deed  was  done.  But  when  to  this  internal 
source  of  distress  was  added  the  sight  of  persons  who  shrank  from 
contact  with  him  as  a  fratricide,  together  with  the  sting  of  the 
maternal  Erinnys,  he  became  agonized  even  to  distraction.  Life 
was  odious  to  him  ;  he  refused  for  some  time  all  food,  and  deter- 
mined to  starve  himself  to  death.  Nothing  but  the  pressing 
solicitude  of  friends  prevented  him  from  executing  the  resolve. 
But  no  consoling  voice  could  impart  to  him  spirit  for  the  duties 
of  public  life.  He  fled  the  city  and  the  haunts  of  men,  buried 
himself  in  solitude  amidst  his  fields  in  the  country,  and  refrained 
from  seeing  or  speaking  to  any  one.  For  several  years  he  thus 
hid  himself  like  a  self-condemned  criminal,  and  even  when  time- 
had  somewhat  mitigated  the  intensity  of  his  anguish,  he  still 
shunned  eveiy  prominent  position,  performing  nothing  more 
than  his  indispensable  duties  as  a  citizen.  An  interval  of  twenty 
i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  5. 
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years1  had  now  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Timophanls  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Syracusan  application  for  aid  Dunng  all  this 
time,  Timoleon,  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  and  willingness  of 
admiring  fellow-citizens,  had  never  once  chosen  to  undertake 
any  important  command  or  office.  At  length  the  vox  DM  is 
heard,  unexpectedly,  amidst  the  crowd,  dispelling  the  tormenting 
nightmare  which  had  so  long  oppiessed  his  soul,  and  restoring 
him  to  healthy  and  honourable  action. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  Timoleon  and  JEsehylus 
in  killing  Timophanes  was  in  the  highest  degree  tute- 
lary to  Corinth  The  despot  had  already  imbrued  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  and  would  have 
been  condemned,  by  fatal  necessity,  to  go  on  from  bad  minds  on 
to  worse,  multiplying  the  number  of  victims  as  a  con- 
dition  of  preserving  his  own  power  To  say  that  the 
deed  ought  not  to  have  been  done  by  near  relatives 
was  tantamount  to  saying  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  done  at 
all,  for  none  but  near  relatives  could  have  obtained  that  easy 
access  which  enabled  them  to  effect  it.  And  even  Timoleon  and 
jEschylus  could  not  make  the  attempt  without  the  gieatest  hazard 
to  themselves  Nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  the  death  of 
Timophanes  would  be  avenged  on  the  spot,  nor  are  we  told  how 
they  escaped  such  vengeance  from  the  soldiers  at  hand.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  the  contemporary  sentiment  towards 
Timoleon  was  divided  between  admiration  of  the  heroic  patriot 
and  abhorrence  of  the  fratricide,  yet  with  a  large  prepondeiance 
on  the  side  of  admiration,  especially  in  the  highest  and  best 
minds  In  modern  times  the  preponderance  would  be  m  the 
opposite  scale  The  sentiment  of  duty  towards  family  covers  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  field  of  morality,  as  compared  with  obli- 
gations towards  country,  than  it  did  in  ancient  times,  while  that 
intense  antipathy  against  a  despot  who  overtops  and  overrides  the 
laws,  regarding  him  as  the  worst  of  criminals,  which  stood  in  the 
foreground  of  the  ancient  virtuous  feeling,  has  now  disappeared. 
Usurpation  of  the  supreme  authority  is  regarded  generally  among 
the  European  public  as  a  crime  only  where  it  displaces  an  estab- 
lished king  already  in  possession ;  where  there  is  no  king,  the 
successful  usurper  finds  sympathy  rather  tlian  censure,  ami  few 
i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  7 
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readers  would  have  been  displeased  with  Timoleon  had  he  even 
seconded  his  brother's  attempt  But  in  the  view  of  Timoleon 
and  of  his  age  generally,  even  neutrality  appeared  in  the  light  of 
treason  to  his  country,  when  no  other  man  but  he  could  rescue 
her  from  the  despot  This  sentiment  is  strikingly  embodied  in 
the  comments  of  Plutarch,  who  admires  the  fraternal  tyrannicide 
as  an  act  of  sublime  patriotism,  and  only  complains  that  the 
internal  emotions  of  Timoleon  were  not  on  a  level  with  the 
sublimity  of  the  act ,  that  the  great  mental  suffering  which  he 
endured  aftei  wards  argued  an  unworthy  weakness  of  character  ; 
that  the  conviction  of  imperative  patriotic  duty,  having  been 
once  deliberately  adopted,  ought  to  have  steeled  him  against 
scruples,  and  preserved  him  from  that  after-shame  and  repent- 
ance which  spoiled  half  the  glory  of  an  heroic  act  The  anti- 
thesis, between  Plutarch  and  the  modern  European  point  of 
view,  is  here  pointed,  though  I  think  his  criticisms  unwarranted. 
There  is  no  reason  to  presume  that  Timoleon  ever  felt  ashamed 
and  repentant  for  having  killed  his  brother.  Placed  in  the 
mournful  condition  of  a  man  agitated  by  conflicting  sentiments, 
and  obeying  that  which  he  deemed  to  carry  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gation, he  of  necessity  suffered  from  the  violation  of  the  other. 
Probably  the  reflection  that  he  had  himself  saved  the  life  of 
TimophanSs,  only  that  the  latter  might  destroy  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  contributed  materially  to  his  ultimate  resolution,  a 
resolution  in  which  jEschylus,  another  near  relative,  took  even  a 
larger  share  than  he 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  Timoleon  was  called  upon  to 
Timoieon  is    ta^e  *^e  command  of  the  auxiliaries  for  Syracuse.    As 

appointed  soon  as  the  vote  had  passed,  Telekleidls  addressed  to 

commander 

to  Syracuse  him  a  few  words,  emphatically  exhorting  him  to 

—he  accepts  stram  every  nerve,  and  to  show  what  he  was  worth 

command-  — W1tli  this  remarkable  point  m  conclusion—"  If  you 
admonition  «  i  ,  ,  ,  ,,  „ 

of  Tele-        now  come  off  with  success  and  glory,  we  shall  pass  for 

kieidte  having  slam  a  despot ;  if  you  fail,  we  shall  be  held  as 
fratricides".1 

*  Plutarch,   Timoleon,   c.  7     Dio  represents  the  application  from  Syra- 

dOms  (xvi    66)  states   this  striking  cuse  as  having  come  to  Cormth  shortly 

antithesis  as  if  it  was  put  by  the  after  the  death  of  Timophan&s,  and 

senate  to   Timoleon,    on    conferring  while  the  tnal  of  Timoleon  was  yet 

upon  him  the  new  command      He  pending     He  says  that  the  senate 
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He  immediately  commenced  his  preparation  of  ships  and  soldiers. 
But  the  Corinthians,  though  they  had  resolved  on  the  prepara. 
expedition,  were  not  prepared  eithei   to  vote  any  tionsmade 
considerable  subsidy,  or  to  serve  in  large  number  as  —  h 
volunteers    The  means  of  Timoleon  were  so  extremely 
limited,  that  he  was  unable  to  equip  more  than  seven  some  of  the 
triremes,  to  which  the  Korkyrseans   (animated  by  merce^ 
common  sympathy  for  Syracuse,  as  of  old  in  the  time  nanes 
of  the  despot  HippokratSs  x)  added  two  more,  and  the  Leukadians 
one.     Nor  could  he  muster  more  than  1000  soldiers,  reinforced 
afterwards  on  the  voyage  to  1200.     A  few  of  the  principal 
Corinthians  —  Eukleides,  Telemachus,  and  Neon  among  them  — 
accompanied  him.    But  the  soldiers  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
miscellaneous  mercenaries,—  some  of  whom  had  served  under  the 
Phokians  in  the  Sacred  War  (recently  brought  to  a  close),  and  had 
incurred  so  much  odium  as  partners  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
Delphian  temple,  that  they  were  glad  to  take  foreign  service 
anywhere.2 

Some  enthusiasm  was  indeed  i  eqmred  to  determine  volunteers 
in  an  enterprise  of  which  the  formidable  difficulties  JLJftd 
and  the  doubtful  reward  were   obvious  from  the  miseofthe 


beginning.     But  even  before  the  pieparations  were 
completed,  news  came  which  seemed  to  render  it  all  - 

but  hopeless.     Hiketas  sent  a  second  mission,  re-  tas,  with- 
tractmg  all  that  he  had  said  m  the  first,  and  desiring 
that  no  expedition  might  be  sent  from  Corinth.    Not 

having  received  Corinthian  aid  in  time  (he  said),  he  alliance, 

had  been  compelled  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  thatnoUin8r 

Carthaginians,  who  would  not  permit  any  Corinthian  ^°°JJ1)e 

soldiers  to  set  foot  in  Sicily.    This  communication,  sontto 

greatly  exasperating  the  Corinthians  against  Hiketas,  sicily' 

rendered  them  more  hearty  in  votes  to  put  him  clown  Yet  their 
zeal  for  active  service,  far  from  being  increased,  was  probably  even. 

nominated  Timoleon  to  the  command,  cuse,  an  interval  of  much  mental  suf- 

in  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of  pio-  ferine  to  Timoleon 
Bouncing  sentence  one  way  or  the       1  Herodot  vii  155 
other  3  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  8,  II,  12.  30; 

I  follow  the  account  of  Plutarch,  Diotl  acvi  66,  Pint  Ser  Num  Vmd 

as  preferable,  in  recognizing  a  long  p  552.     In  the  Aristotelian  treatise, 

interval  between  the  death  of  Timo-  Bhetoiica  ad  Aloxandrum,  s  9,  Tmio- 

phanes  and  the  application  from  Syra-  leon  is  said  to  have  had  nine  ships 
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abated  by  the  aggravation  of  obstacles  thus  revealed.  If  Tmioleon 
even  reached  Sicily,  he  would  find  numberless  enemies,  without 
a  single  friend  of  importance  .—for  without  Hiketas,  the  Syracusan 
people  were  almost  helpless  But  it  now  seemed  impossible  that 
Timoleon  with  his  small  force  could  ever  touch  the  Sicilian  shore, 
in  the  face  of  a  numerous  and  active  Carthaginian  fleet1 
While  human  circumstances  thus  seemed  hostile,  the  gods  held 

_     .  out  to    Timoleon  the  most   favourable    signs   and 

Timoleon  __  ,      ,  ,    ,  ° 

sets  out  for    omens.     Not  only  did  he  receive  an  encouraging 

SffiT*11  answer  at  Delphi,  but  while  he  was  actually  in  the 

squadron—  temple,  a  fillet  with  intertwined  wreaths  and  symbols 

omens  and  of  victoiy  fell  from  one  of  the  statues  upon  his  head 

answer?  ^^  pnestesses  of  Peisephone"  learnt  fiom  the  goddess 

from  the  m  a  dream  that  she  was  about  to  sail  with  Timoleon 

.gods. 

for  Sicily,  her  own  favourite  island.  Accordingly  he 
caused  anew  special  tnreme  to  be  fitted  out,  sacied  to  the  two 
goddesses  (DSmltSr  and  Persephone*)  who  were  to  accompany 
him  And  when,  after  leaving  Korkyra,  the  squadron  struck 
across  for  a  night  voyage  to  the  Italian  coast,  this  sacred  trireme 
was  seen  illumined  by  a  blaze  of  light  from  heaven,  while  a 
burning  torch  on  high,  similar  to  that  which  was  usually 
carried  in  the  Eleusiman  mysteries,  ran  along  with  the  ship  and 
guided  the  pilot  to  the  proper  landing  place  at  Metapontum. 
Such  manifestations  of  divine  presence  and  encouragement, 
properly  certified  and  commented  upon  by  the  prophets,  rendered 
the  voyage  one  of  universal  hopefulness  to  the  armament  2 

These  hopes,  however,  were  sadly  damped,  when,  after  dis- 
Tnaoieon  regarding  a  formal  notice  from  a  Carthaginian  man- 
g-nves  at^  of-war,  they  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Italy  and  at  last 
is  prevented  reached  Khegium.  This  city,  having  been  before 


Sici  partially  revived  under  the  name  of  Phcebia,  by  the 
byaaSjfleef"  voi:inSer  Dionysius,  appears  now  as  reconstituted 
of  superior  under  its  old  name  and  with  its  full  former  autonomy, 
ffl&ou^mes-  sulce  *ke  overthrow  of  his  rule  at  Lokn  and  in  Italy 
Eiketas.m  genera^7  Twenty  Carthaginian  triremes,  double  the 
force  of  Timoleon,  were  found  at'  Rhegium  awaiting 
his  arrival—  with  envoys  from  Hiketas  aboard.  These  envoys 
came  with  what  they  pretended  to  be  good  news.  "  Hiketas  had 

i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  7.       2  Plutarch,  Tunoleon,  c.  8  ,  Dwd&r  xvi  66. 
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recently  gained  a  capital  victory  over  Dionysius,  ^hom  lie  had 
expelled  from  most  part  of  Syracuse,  and  was  now  blocking  up 
m  Ortygia,  with  hopes  of  soon  starving  him  out,  by  the  aid  of  a 
Oarthagmian  fleet.  The  common  enemy  being  thus  at  the  end 
of  his  resources,  the  war  could  not  be  prolonged.  Hiketas 
therefore  trusted  that  Timoleon  would  send  back  to  Corinth  his 
fleet  and  troops,  now  become  supeifluous.  If  Timoleon  would  do 
this,  he  (Hiketas)  would  be  delighted  to  sec  him  personally  at 
Syracuse,  and  would  gladly  consult  him  in  the  resettlement  of 
that  unhappy  city.  But  he  could  not  admit  the  Corinthian 
armament  into  the  island  ,  moreover,  even  had  he  been  willing, 
the  Carthaginians  peremptonly  forbade  it,  and  were  piepared,  in 
case  of  need,  to  repel  it  with  their  superior  naval  ioice  now  in 
the  strait"1 

The  game  which  Hiketas  was  playing  with  the  Carthaginians 
now  stood  plainly  revealed,  to  the  vehement  indigna-  strata€em 
tion  of  the  armament     Instead  of  being  their  friend,  of  Timoleon 
or  even  neutral,  he  was  nothing  less  than  a  pronounced  J^t*  to 
enemy,  emancipating  Syracuse  from  Dionysius  only  ^jjj  *JJ 
to  divide  it  between  himself  and  the  Carthaginians,  with  the 
Yet  with  all  the  ardour  of  the  armament,  it  was  Eliegilles- 
impossible  to  cross  the  strait  in  opposition  to  an  enemy's  fleet  of 
double  force     Accordingly  Timoleon  resorted  to  a  stratagem  in 
which  the  leaders  and  people  of  Bhegium,  eagerly  sympathizing 
with  his  projects  of  Sicilian  emancipation,  co-operated.    In  an 
interview  with  the  envoys  of  Hiketas  as  well   as  with  the 
Carthaginian  commanders,  he  affected  to  accept  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  Hiketas,  admitting  at  once  that  it  was  useless  to 
stand  out    But  he  at  the  same  time  reminded  them  that  he  liad 
been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  armament  for  Sicilian 
purposes,  and  that  he  should  be  a  disgraced  man,  if  he  now 
conducted  it  back  without  touching  the  island,  except  tinder  the 
pressure  of  some  necessity  not  merely  real,  but  demonstrable  to 
all,  and  attested  by  unexceptionable  witnesses.     He  therefore 
desired  them  to   appear,  along  with   him,  before  the  public 
assembly  of  Ehegium,  a  neutral  city  and  common  friend  of  both 
parties.    They  would  then  publicly  repeat  the  communication 
which  they  had  already  made  to  him,  and  they  would  enter  into 
i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  9 ;  Dioddr  xvi  68 
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formal  engagement  for  the  good  treatment  of  the  Syracusans,  as 
soon  as  Dionysms  should  be  expelled.  Such  proceeding  would 
make  the  people  of  Bhegium  witnesses  on  both  points.  They 
would  testify  on  his  (Timoleon's)  behalf,  when  he  came  to  defend 
himself  at  Corinth,  that  he  had  turned  his  back  only  before 
invincible  necessity,  and  that  he  had  exacted  everything  in  his 
power  in  the  way  of  guarantee  for  Syracuse  ;  they  would  testify 
also  on  behalf  of  the  Syracusans,  in  case  the  guarantee  now  given 
should  be  hereafter  evaded  1 
Neither  the  envoys  of  Hiketas  nor  the  Carthaginian  com- 

manders  had  any  motive  to  decline  what  seemed  to 
meeting  in  them  an  unmeaning  ceremonv.  Both  of  them  accord- 
SnSeon"  m&?  attended,  along  with  Timoleon,  before  the 
SaoinfaST  PU^1C  assem^7  °^  Rhegium  formally  convened.  The 
^aginians  ^^  ^  ^e  clty  were  closed  (a  practice  usual  during 
present  at  it  ^  ^^  Q£  &  ^fa  assembly)  :  the  Carthaginian  men- 
speeches,  of-war  lay  as  usual  near  at  hand,  but  in  no  state  for 

immediate  movement,  and  perhaps  with  many  of  the 


starts  away,  crews  ashore,  since  all  chance  of  hostility  seemed  to 
to'senJnus  ^e  Pa8*h  ^nat  ^a(^  keen  already  communicated  to 
fleet  over  to  Timoleon  from  Hiketas  and  the  Carthaginians  was 
Sicily  now  repeated  in  formal  deposition  before  the  assembly  ;. 
the  envoys  of  Hiketas  probably  going  into  the  case  more  at  length, 
with  certain  flourishes  of  speech  prompted  by  their  own  vanity, 
Timoleon  stood  by  as  an  attentive  listener  ,  but  before  he  could 
rise  to  reply,  various  Ehegme  speakers  came  forward  with 
comments  or  questions,  which  called  up  the  envoys  again.  A 
long  time  was  thus  insensibly  wasted,  Tiznoleon  often  trying  to 
get  an  opportunity  to  speak,  but  being  always  apparently 
constrained  to  give  way  to  some  obtrusive  Bhegine.  During  this 
long  tune,  however,  his  triremes  in  the  harbour  were  not  idle. 
One  by  one,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  they  quitted  their 
anchorage  and  rowed  out  to  sea,  directing  their  course  towards 
Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  fleet,  though  seeing  this  proceeding,, 
neither  knew  what  it  meant,  nor  had  any  directions  to  prevent  it. 
At  length  the  other  Grecian  triremes  were  all  afloat  and  in  pro- 
gress ;  that  of  Timoleon  alone  remaining  in  the  harbour. 
Intimation  being  secretly  given  to  him  as  he  sat  in  the  assembly, 
i  Plutaich,  Timoleou,  c,  10. 
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he  slipped  away  from  the  crowd,  his  friends  concealing  his  escape, 
and  got  aboard  immediately.  His  absence  was  not  discovered  at 
first,  the  debate  continuing  as  if  he  were  still  present,  and 
intentionally  prolonged  by  the  Khegine  speakers.  At  length  the 
truth  could  no  longer  be  kept  back.  The  envoys  and  the 
Carthaginians  found  out  that  the  assembly  and  the  debate  were 
mere  stiatagems,  and  that  their  real  enemy  had  disappeared. 
But  they  found  it  out  too  late  Timoleon  with  his  triremes  was 
already  on  the  voyage  to  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  where  all 
arrived  safe  and  without  opposition.  Overreached  and  humi- 
liated, his  enemies  left  the  assembly  in  vehement  wrath  against  the 
Rhegmes,  who  reminded  them  that  Carthaginians  ought  to  be  the 
last  to  complain  of  deception  in  others.1 

The  well-managed  stratagem,  whereby  Timoleon  had  overcome 
a  difficulty  to  all  appearance  insurmountable,  exalted  Tamoieon  at 
both  his  own  fame  and  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  ^J£"mm 
They  were  now  safe  in  Sicily,  at  Tauromenium,  a  Sicily— 
recent  settlement  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Naxus,   strength*^ 

receiving  hearty  welcome  from  Anclromachus,  the  *"•  eaenues 
i  *•  ,i        ••  i  a  —despots  in 

leading  citizen  of  the  place,  whose  influence  was  so  Sicily— 

mildly  exercised,  and  gave  such  complete  satisfaction,  dSSyat 
that  it  continued  through  and  after  the  reform  of  Syracuse 
Timoleon,  when  the  citizens  might  certainly  have  swept  it  away 
if  they  had  desired.    Andromachus,  having  been  forward  in 
inviting  Timoleon  to  come,  now  prepared  to  co-operate  with  him, 
and  returned  a  spirited  reply  to  the  menaces  sent  over  from 
Rhegium  by  the  Carthaginians,  after  they  had  vainly  pursued 
the  Corinthian  squadron  to  Tauromenium. 

But  Andromachus  and  Tauromenium  were  but  petty  auxiliaries, 
compared  with  the  enemies  against  whom  Timoleon  had  to 
contend— enemies  now  more  formidable  than  ever.  For  Hiketas, 
incensed  with  the  stratagem  practised  at  Rhegium,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  interruption  to  the  blockade  which  he  was  carrying  on 
against  Ortygia,  sent  for  an  additional  squadron  of  Carthaginian 
men-of-war  to  Syracuse,  the  harbour  of  which  place  was 
presently  completely  beset.2  A  large  Carthaginian  land  force 
was  also  acting  under  Hanno  in  the  western  regions  of  the  island, 
with  considerable  success  against  the  Campanians  of  Entella  and 
i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  10, 11  a  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  11 

9—10 
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others l  The  Sicilian  towns  had  their  native  despots :  Mamerkus 
at  Katana ;  Leptm£s  at  Apollonia  ,2  Nikodemus  at  Kentonpa , 
ApollomadSs  at  Agyrium  ;8  from  whom  Timoleon  could  expect 
no  aid,  except  in  so  far  as  they  might  feel  predominant  fear  of 
the  Carthaginians.  And  the  Syracusans,  even  when  they  heard 
of  his  arrival  at  Tauromenium,  scarcely  ventured  to  indulge 
hopes  of  serious  relief  from  such  a  handful  of  men,  against  the 
formidable  array  of  Hiketas  and  the  Carthaginians  under  their 
walls.  Moreover  what  guarantee  had  they  that  Timoleon  would 
turn  out  "better  than  Dion,  KaHippus,  and  others  before  him  ?— 
seductive  promisers  of  emancipation,  who,  if  they  succeeded, 
forgot  the  words  by  which  they  had  won  men's  hearts,  and 
thought  only  of  appropriating  to  themselves  the  sceptre  of  the 
previous  despot,  perhaps  even  aggravating  all  that  was  bad  in  his 
rule  ?  Such  was  the  question  asked  by  many  a  suffering  citizen 
of  Syracuse  amidst  that  despair  and  sickness  of  heart  which  made 
the  name  of  an  armed  liberator  sound  only  like  a  new  deceiver 
and  a  new  scourge.4 

It  was  by  acts  alone  that  Timoleon  could  refute  such  well- 
Success  of  grounded  suspicions.  But  at  first  no  one  believed  in 
Timoleon  him  ?  nor  could  he  escape  the  baneful  effects  of  that 
aum.  He  mistrust  which  his  predecessors  had  everywhere 
inspired.  The  messengers  whom  he  sent  round  were 
so  coldly  received,  that  he  seemed  likely  to  find  no 
supenorn  allies  beyond  the  walls  of  Tauromenium. 
number  ^  length  one  invitation,  of  great  importance, 

reached  him,  from  the  town  of  Adranum,  about  forty  miles  inland 
from  Tauromenium — a  native  Sikel  town,  seemingly  in  part 
hellemsed,  inconsiderable  in  size,  but  venerated  as  sacred  to  the 
god  Adranus,  whose  worship  was  diffused  throughout  all  Sicily. 
The  Adramtes  being  politically  divided,  at  the  same  time  that 
one  party  sent  the  invitation  to  Timoleon,  the  other  despatched  a 
similar  message  to  Hiketas.  Either  at  Syracuse  or  Leontini, 
Hiketas  was  nearer  to  Adranum  than  Timoleon  at  Tauromenium, 
and  lost  no  time  in  marching  thither,  with  5000  troops,  to 
occupy  so  important  a  place.  He  arrived  there  in  the  evening, 

1  Dioddr  xvi  67  8  Diod6r.  xvt  82 

,  Timoleon,  c.  11. 
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found  no  enemy,  and  established  his  camp  without  the  walls, 
believing  himself  already  master  of  the  place  Timoleon,  with  , 
his  inferior  numbers,  knew  that  he  had  no  chance  of  success 
except  in  surprise.  Accordingly,  on  setting  out  from  Tauromenium, 
he  made  no  great  progress  the  first  day,  in  order  that  no  report 
of  his  approach  might  reach  Adranum  ,  but  on  the  next  morning 
he  marched  with  the  greatest  possible  effort,  taking  the  shortest 
yet  most  rugged  paths  On  arriving  within  about  three  miles 
of  Adranum,  he  was  informed  that  the  troops  from  Syracuse, 
having  just  finished  their  march,  had  encamped  neai  the  town, 
not  aware  of  any  enemy  near.  His  officers  were  anxious  that  the 
men  should  be  refreshed  after  their  very  fatiguing  march,  before 
they  ventured  to  attack  an  army  four  times  superior  in  number. 
But  Timoleon  earnestly  protested  against  any  such  delay,  entreat- 
ing them  to  follow  him  at  once  against  the  enemy,  as  the  only 
chance  of  finding  them  unprepared  To  encourage  them  he  at 
once  took  up  his  shield  and  marched  at  their  head,  carrying  it  on 
his  arm  (the  shield  of  the  general  was  habitually  carried  for  him 
by  an  ordeily),  in  spite  of  the  fatiguing  march,  which  he  had 
himself  performed  on  foot  as  well  as  they.  The  soldiers  obeyed, 
and  the  effort  was  crowned  by  complete  success.  The  troops  of 
Hiketas,  unaimed  and  at  their  suppers,  were  taken  so  completely 
by  surprise,  that,  in  spite  of  their  superior  number,  they  fled 
with  scarce  any  resistance.  From  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  300 
of  them  only  were  slam.  But  600  were  made  prisoners,  and  the 
whole  camp,  including  its  appurtenances,  was  taken,  with  scarcely 
the  loss  of  a  man.  Hiketas  escaped  with  the  rest  to  Syracuse * 

This  victoiy,  so  rapidly  and  skilfully  won— and  the  acquisition 
of  Adranum  which  followed  it—produced  the  strong- 
est sensation  throughout  Sicily  It  counted  even 
for  more  than  a  victory :  it  was  a  declaration  of  the 
gods  in  favour  of  Timoleon.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Timoleon— 
holy  town,  opening  their  gates  and  approaching  him 
with  awe-stricken,  reverence,  recounted  the  visible 
manifestations  of  the  god  Adranus  m  his  favour.  At 
the  moment  when  the  battle  was  commencing,  they  had  seen  the 
portals  of  the  temple  spontaneously  burst  open,  and  the  god 

i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  12 ;  Diod6r    in  the  numbers  both  of  killed  and  of 
xvi  68    Diodoros  and  Plutarch  agree  prisoners  on  the  side  of  Hiketas 
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brandishr&g  Ins  spear,  with  profuse  perspiration  on  Ins  face1 
Such  facts,-—verined  and  attested  in  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
and  circulated  from  thence  throughout  the  neighbouring  com- 
munities,—contributed  hardly  less  than  the  victory  to  exalt  the 
glory  of  Tunoleon.  He  received  offers  of  alliance  from  Tyndans 
and  several  other  towns,  as  well  as  from  Mamerkus  despot  of 
Katana,  one  of  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  princes  in  the 
island.2  So  numerous  were  the  reinforcements  thus  acquired, 
and  so  much  was  his  confidence  enhanced  by  recent  success,  that 
he  now  ventured  to  march  even  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and 
defy  Hiketas,  who  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  hazard  a  second 
engagement  with  the  victor  of  Adranum 3 
Hiketas  was  still  master  of  all  Syracuse— except  Ortygia, 
against  which  he  had  constructed  lines  of  blockade,  in 
Dionysius  conjunction  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  occupying  the 
— her?1*  hartjour.  Timoleon  was  in  no  condition  to  attack  the 
solves  to  place,  and  would  have  been  obliged  speedily  to  retire, 
tSS6S>r-r  as  his  enemies  did  not  choose  to  come  out.  But  it 
Tmoleoii  WaS  S0011  Seen  ^^  *kft  mamfestetti°ns  of  the  two  god- 
stipulating  desses,  and  of  the  god  Adranus,  in  his  favour,  were 
conveyance  neither  barren  nor  delusive.  A  real  boon  was  now 
^rown  ^°  ^  laP>  SU(Jk  a8  neither  skill  nor  valour 
could  have  won.  Dionysius,  blocked  up  in  Ortygia 
with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  saw  from  his  walls  the 
approaching  army  of  Timoleon,  and  heard  of  the  victory  of 
Adranum  He  had  already  begun  to  despair  of  his  own  position 
of  Ortygia  ;4  where  indeed  he  might  perhaps  hold  out  by  bold 

1  Plut  Timoleon,  c  12.  to  the  field  of  battle  at  Adranum,  with- 

2  Plut  Timoleon,  c  13  Diod  xvi  69.    out  some  previous  repose,  so  long  and 
s  Diod6r  xn  68, 69    That  Timoleon   fatiguing  was  the  march  which  they 

marched  up  to  Syracuse  is  stated  by  had  undergone  from  Tauromemum 
Diodoras,  though  not  by  Plutarch  I  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  they 
fallow  Dioddrus  so  far,  because  it  can  have  been  either  inclined  or  corn- 
makes  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  petent  to  pursue  (at  a  rapid  pace) 
regard  to  Dionysius  more  clear  and  Hiketas  immediately  from  the  field  of 
intelligible  battle  at  Adranum  to  Syracuse 

But  Diod&rus   adds    two   further       Next,  it  will  appear  from  subse- 

matters  which  cannot  be  correct    He  quent  operations  that  Tunoleon  did 

frflh-nqa  that  Timoleon  pursued  Hiketas  not  on  this  occasion  get  possession  of 

at  a  running  pace  (Spo/uuos)  mime-  any  other  portion  of  Syracuse  than  the 

diately  from  the  field  of  battle  at  Islet  Ortygia,  surrendered  to  him  by 

Adranum  to  Syracuse,  and  that  he  Dionysius    He  did  not  enter  Epipolse 

then  got  possession  of  the  portion  of  until  afterwards 
Syracuse  called  Epipolse  *  Plutarch,  Tunoleon,  c  13 

NOW  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  *e<S>s  »}S»j  rat?  iA.7u<n  xtu  /UKpbv  an- 

Timoleon  could  get  his  troops  even  up  ocTroA.iofwee«r0ae,  <fec 
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effort  and  steady  endurance,  but  without  any  reasonable  chance 
of  again  becoming  master  of  Syracuse  —  a  chance  which  Timoleon 
and  the  Corinthian  intervention  cut  off  more  decidedly  than 
ever  Dionysms  was  a  man  not  only  without  the  energetic 
character  and  personal  ascendency  of  his  father,  which  might 
have  made  head  against  such  difficulties,  but  indolent  and 
drunken  in  his  habits,  not  relishing  a  sceptre  when  it  could  only 
be  maintained  by  hard  fighting,  nor  stubborn  enough  to  stand 
out  to  the  last  merely  as  a  cause  of  war  l  Under  these  disposi- 
tions, the  arrival  of  Timoleon  both  suggested  to  him  the  idea, 
and  furnished  him  with  the  means,  of  making  his  resignation 
subservient  to  the  purchase  of  a  safe  asylum  and  comfortable 
future  maintenance  ;  for  to  a  Grecian  despot,  with  the  odium  of 
past  seventies  accumulated  upon  his  head,  abnegation  of  power 
was  hardly  ever  possible,  consistent  with  personal  security.2 
But  Dionysius  felt  assured  that  he  might  trust  to  the  guarantee 
of  Timoleon  and  the  Corinthians  for  shelter  and  protection  at 
Corinth,  with  as  much  property  as  he  could  carry  away  with 
him  ;  since  he  had  the  means  of  purchasing  such  guarantee  by 
the  surrender  of  Ortygia  —  a  treasure  of  inestimable  worth. 
Accordingly  he  resolved  to  propose  a  capitulation,  and  sent 
envoys  to  Timoleon  for  the  purpose. 

There  was  little  difficulty  in  arranging  terms     Dionysms 
stipulated  only  for  a  safe  transit  with  his  movable 
property  to  Corinth,  and  for  an  undisturbed  residence 
in  that  city  ;  tendering  in  exchange  the  unconditional  troops  to 
surrender  of  Ortygia  with  all  its  garrison,  arms,  and  Ortygia, 


magazines.    The  convention  was  concluded  forthwith, 

and  three  Corinthian  officers—  Telemachus,  EukleidSs,  mto  ^ 

and  Neon  —  were  sent  in  with  400  men  to  take  charge 

of  the  place.    Their  entrance  was  accomplished  safely,  though 

they  were   obliged  to  elude  the  blockade  by  stealing  in  at 

several  times,  and   in   small  companies.      Making    over   to 

them  the  possession   of  Ortygia  with  the   command  of  his 

ganison,  Dionysius  passed,   with  some   money  and  a  small 

number  of  companions,  into  the  camp  of  Timoleon,  who  con- 

i  Tacitus,  Histor  ni  70    Besjpectmg  belli  causa  erat". 
the  last  days  of  the  Emperor  Vitellms.       a  see,  among  other  illustrations  of 

"Ipse,  neque  jubendi  neque  vetandi  this  fact,  the  striking  remark  of  Solta 

potens,  nou  jam  Imperator,  sed  taiitum  (Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  14) 
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veyed  him  away,  leaving  at  the  same  time  the  neighbourhood 
of  Syracuse.1 

Conceive  the  position  and  feelings  of  Dionysius,  a  prisoner  in 
Timoieon  ^e  camp  of  Timoleon,  traversing  that  island  over 
sends  news  which  his  father  as  well  as  himself  had  reigned  all- 
cess  to8Co  powerful,  and  knowing  himself  to  he  the  object  of 
Ptonyluf1  eitneT  hatred  or  contempt  to  every  one— except  so  far 
himself  m  as  the  immense  boon  which  he  had  conferred,  by 
eme  surrendering  Ortygia,  purchased  for  him  an  indulgent 
forbearance  *  He  was  doubtless  eager  for  immediate  departure 
to  Corinth,  while  Timoleon  was  no  less  anxious  to  send  him 
thither,  as  the  living  evidence  of  triumph  accomplished. 
Although  not  fifty  days2  had  yet  elapsed  since  Timoleon's 
landing  in  Sicily,  he  was  enabled  already  to  announce  a  decisive 
victory,  a  great  confederacy  grouped  around  him,  and  the 
possession  of  the  inexpugnable  position  of  Ortygia,  with  a 
garrison  equal  m  number  to  his  own  army ;  the  despatches  being 
accompanied  by  the  presence  of  that  very  despot,  bearing  the 
terrific  name  of  Dionysius,  against  whom  the  expedition  had 
been  chiefly  aimed!  Timoleon  sent  a  special  trireme3  to  Corinth, 
carrying  Dionysius,  and  communicating  these  important  events, 
together  with  the  convention  which  guaranteed  to  the  dethroned 
ruler  an  undisturbed  residence  in  that  city. 


i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  13 ,  Dioddr,  as  if  the  difference  between  the  two 

xvL  70.    Diod6rus  appears  to  me  to  -were  not  worth  noticing.    Probably 

misdate  these  facts,  placing  the  capitu-  the  language  of  Timseus  may  have 

lation  of  Dionysius  and  the  surrender  deserved  blame  as  ill-mannered,  but 

of  Oitygia  to  Timoleon,  cyter  the  cap-  the  matter  of  fact  appears  to  me  to 

tare  of  the  other  portion  of  Syracuse  have  been  perfectly  worth  correcting 

by  Timoleon      I    follow   Plutarch's  To  send  Dionysius  m  a  trireme  was 

chronology,  which  places  the  capitu-  treating  him  as  prisoner  ma  respectful 

lation  of  Oi  tygia  first.  manner,  which  Timoleon  was  doubtless 

2T>i»fai*Vi  T?™Ai*n«  -  iA  bound  to  do,  and  which  he  would  be 

Plutaich,  Timoleon,  c.  16.  inclined  to  do  on  his  own  account- 

*  Theopompus  stated  that  Dionysius  seeing  that  he  had  a  strong  interest  in 

had  gone  from  Sicily  to  Connth  m  a  making  the  entry  of  Dionysius  as  a 

merchant-ship  (mji  orpoyWXfl)  Timeeus  captive  into  Corinth   an  impiessive 

contradicted  this  assertion,  seemingly  sight.    Moreover,  the  trireme  would 

with  his  habitual  asperity,  and  stated  reach  Corinth  more  speedily  than  the 

that  Dionysins  had  been  sent  in  a  ship  merchantman 
of  war  (wjf  iuwu:p£)    See  Tunssus,  Frag-       That  Dionysius  should  go  in  a  mer- 

ment  188;  Theopompus,  Fragm.  216,  chant-ship  was  one  additional  evidence 

ed  Didot  of  fallen  fortune,  and  this  seems  to  have 

Diod&rus   (xvi    70)   copies   Theo-  been  the  reason  why  it  was  taken  up  by 

pompus  Theopompus— from  the  passion,  pre- 

Polybius  (xu.  4  a)  censures  Timsaus  valent  among  so  many  Gieek  authors, 

for  cavilling  at  such  small  inaccuracies,  for  exaggerating  contaasts 
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The  impression  produced  at  Corinth  by  the  arrival  of  this 
trireme  and  its  passengers  was  powerful  beyond  all 
parallel.    Astonishment  and  admiration  were  uni- 
versal ;  for  the  expedition  of  Timoleon  had  started  as 
a  desperate  venture,  in  which  scarcely  one  among  the  of  the  citi- 
leading  Connthians  had  been  disposed  to  embaik ;  nor 
had  any  man  conceived  the  possibility  of  success  so 
rapid  as  well  as  so  complete.    But  the  victorious 
prospect  in  Sicily,  with  service  under  the  fortunate  general,  was 
now  the  general  passion  of  the  citizens     A  reinforcement  of  2000 
hoplites  and  200  cavalry  was  immediately  voted  and  equipped.1 

If  the  tnuniph  excited  wonder  and  joy,  the  person  of  Dionysius 
himself  appealed  no  less  powerfully  to  other  feelings.  Sight  of 
A  fallen  despot  was  a  sight  denied  to  Grecian  eyes  ,  g£*2£ 

whoever  aspired  to  despotism  put  his  all  to  hazard,  atconnth- 

,,  A      .  .  j_      i.  _L          impression 

foi feiting  his  chance  of  retiring  to  a  private  station,  made  upon 

By  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  ^SjSJjJg 
exception  to  this  rule  was  presented  just  where  it  was  visitors  to 
least  likely  to  take  place,  in  the  case  of  the  most 
forinidable  and  odious  despotism  which  had  ever 
overridden  the  Grecian  world.  For  nearly  half  a  aus. 
century  prior  to  the  expedition  of  Dion  against  Syracuse,  every 
one  had  been  accustomed  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Dionysius 
with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  hatred,  the  sentiment  of  prostration 
before  irresistible  force.  How  much  difficulty  Dion  himself 
found,  in  overcoming  this  impression  in  the  minds  of  his  own 
soldiers  has  been  already  related.  Though  dissipated  by  the 
success  of  Dion,  the  antecedent  alarm  became  again  revived, 
when  Dionysius  recovered  his  possession  of  Ortygia,  and  when 
the  Syracusans  made  pathetic  appeal  to  Corinth  for  aid  against 
him.  Now,  on  a  sudden,  the  representative  of  this  extinct  great- 
ness, himself  bearing  the  awful  name  of  Dionysius,  enters  Corinth 
under  a  convention,  suing  only  for  the  humble  domicile  and 
unpretending  security  of  a  private  citizen.2  The  Greek  mind 

i Plutarch,   Timoleon,    c.   18,    14,   68)  -"Nee    quisquam    adeo   return 

Autarch,  Timoleon  %i*    Dxod6r  STBffii . «lSS*S£ 

xn  70.   The  remarks  of  Tacitus  upon   pnncipem,  et  generis  humam  paulo 

ia^?,?T^HB«m?6r??VltA  "J8  SomW?'  Mlicte  tatarf  05 
have  their  application  to  the  Greek  secfc,  exire  de  imperio  jftfal  tale 
feeling  on  this  occasion  (Histor  ni,  wcZ«mw«,  rnhil  aud-wunt,"  &c. 
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was  keenly  sensitive  to  such  contrasts,  which  entered  largely  into 
every  man's  views  of  human  affairs,  and  were  reproduced  in  a 
thousand  forms  by  writers  and  speakers.  The  affluence  of  visitors 
who  crowded  to  gaze  upon  and  speak  to  Dionysius,  not  merely 
from  Corinth,  "but  from  other  cities  of  Greece,  was  immense,  some 
in  simple  curiosity,  others  with  compassion,  a  few  even  with 
insulting  derision.  The  anecdotes  which  are  recounted  seem 
intended  to  convey  a  degrading  impression  of  this  last  period  of 
his  career.  But  even  the  common  offices  of  life,  the  purchase  of 
unguents  and  condiments  at  the  tavern,1  the  nicety  of  criticism 
displayed  respecting  robes  and  furniture,2  looked  degrading  when 
performed  by  the  ex-despot  of  Syracuse.  His  habit  of  drinking 
largely,  already  contracted,  was  not  likely  to  become  amended  in 
these  days  of  mortification,  yet  on  the  whole  his  conduct  seems 
to  have  had  more  dignity  than  could  have  been  expected.  His 
literary  tastes,  manifested  during  the  time  of  his  intercourse  with 
Plato,  are  implied  even  in  the  anecdotes  intended  to  disparage 
him.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  opened  a  school  for  teaching  boys 
to  read,  and  to  have  instructed  the  public  singers  in  the  art  of 
singing  or  reciting  poetry3  His  name  served  to  subsequent 
writers,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  as  those  of  Croasus,  Polykrate\, 
and  Xerxes  serve  to  Herodotus,  for  an  instance  to  point  a  moral 
on  the  mutability  of  human  events.  Yet  the  anecdotes  recorded 
about  him  can  rarely  be  verified,  nor  can  we  distinguish  real 
matters  of  fact  from  those  suitable  and  impressive  myths  which 
so  pregnant  a  situation  was  sure  to  bring  forth. 

Among  those  who  visited  him  at  Corinth  was  Aristoxenus  of 
Tarentum ;  for  the  Tarentme  leaders,  first  introduced  by  Plato, 
had  maintained  their  correspondence  with  Dionysius  even  after 
his  first  expulsion  from  Syracuse  to  Lokri,  and  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  preserve  his  unfortunate  wife  and  daughters  from 

i  Plutarch,  Tunoleon,  c  14 ,  Theo-  any  want  of  a  comfortable  income ,  for 

pomp  Fragm  217,  ed.  Didot ,  Justin,  it  is  mentioned  that  all  his  movable 

xxi  5  furniture  (eirnnconj)  was  bought  by  his 

^Timseus,  ap  Polybium,  xii.  24.  namesake   Dionysius,  the  fortunate 

s  Plutarch,  Tunol  c  14 ;  Cicero,  despot  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia ,  and 

Tuscul  Disp  ui  12,  7  His  remark,  this  furniture  was  so  magnificent,  that 

that  Dionysius  opened  the  school  from  the  acquisition  of  it  is  counted  among 

anxiety  still  to  have  the  pleasure  of  the  peculiar  marks  of  ornament  and 

exercising  authority,  can  hardly  be  dignity  to  the  Herakleotic  dynasty  — 

meant  as  senous  see  the  Fragments  of  the  historian 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Dionysius  Memnon  of  Herakleia,  ch  iv  p  10,  ed. 

in  his  exile  at  Corinth  suffered  under  Orel!  apud  Photium,  Cod  224 
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the  retributive  vengeance  of  the  Loknans.  During  the  palmy 
days  of  Dionysius,  his  envoy  Polyarchus  had  been  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Tarentum,  where  he  came  into  conversation  -with  the 
chief  magistrate  Archytas  This  conversation  Aristoxenus  had 
recorded  in  writing,  probably  from  the  personal  testimony  of 
Archytas,  whose  biography  he  composed.  Polyarchus  dwelt 
upon  wealth,  power,  and  sensual  enjoyments,  as  the  sole  objects 
worth  living  for,  pronouncing  those  who  possessed  them  in  large 
masses  as  the  only  beings  deserving  admiration.  At  the  summit 
of  all  stood  the  Persian  King,  whom  Polyarchus  extolled  as  the 
most  enviable  and  admirable  of  mortals  "Next  to  the  Persian 
King  (said  he),  though  with  a  very  long  interval,  comes  our 
despot  of  Syracuse."1  "What  had  become  of  Polyarchus  we  do 
not  know,  but  Aristoxenus  lived  to  see  the  envied  Dionysms 
under  the  altered  phase  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  and  probably  to 
witness  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  Kings  also.  On  being  asked 
what  had  been  the  cause  of  his  displeasure  against  Plato,  Diony- 
8ius  replied,  in  language  widely  differing  from  that  of  his  former 
envoy  Polyarchus,  that  amidst  the  many  evils  which  surrounded 
a  despot,  none  was  so  mischievous  as  the  unwillingness  of  his 
so-called  fnends  to  tell  him  the  truth  Such  false  friends  had 
poisoned  the  good  feeling  between  him  and  Plato.2  This  anec- 
dote bears  greater  mark  of  being  genuine  than  others  which  we 
read  more  witty  and  pungent  The  Cynic  philosopher  Diogene's 
treated  Dionysius  with  haughty  scorn  for  submitting  to  live  in 
pnvate  station  after  having  enjoyed  so  overruling  an  ascendency. 
Such  was  more  or  less  the  sentiment  of  every  visitor  who  saw 
him ,  but  the  matter  to  be  lamented  is  that  he  had  not  been  in  a 
pnvate  station  from  the  beginning  He  was  by  nature  unfit  to 
tread,  even  with  profit  to  himself,  the  perilous  and  thorny  path 
of  a  Grecian  despot 

The  reinforcements  decreed  by  the  Corinthians,  though  equipped 
without  delay  and  forwarded  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  were  prevented 

1  Anstoxenus,  Fragm  15,  ed.  Didot.  xenus  heard  from  Dionysius  at  Corinth 
ap  Athenceum,  p   646.    Sevrcpov  5e,  the  remarkable  anecdote  about  the 
fact,  TQV  fofapov  Ttipavvw  0«fy  r«  ov,  faithful    attachment    of    the    two 
jeotirep  TTOX-U  Xeiir6ju,«vor  Pythagorean    fnends,    Damon    and 

One  sees  that  the  word  -n/pawos  was  Phintias    Dionysius  had  been  strongly 

used  even  by  those  who  intended  no  impressed  with  the  incident,  and  was 

unfriendly  sense-applied  by  an  ad-  fond  of  relating  it  (7roX\aKif  *& 

miring  envoy  to  his  master  awtro,  Anstox  Frag  0,  ed  Didot; 

2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  15.   Aristo-  apud  lamblichum,  Vit  Pythag  s  288) 
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from  proceeding  farther  on  shipboard  by  the  Carthaginian  squa- 
Immense  ^ron  at  the  strait,  and  were  condemned  to  wait  for 
denvet?!6  a  favoiirable  opportunity.1  But  the  greatest  of  all 
Timoieon  reinforcements  to  Timoleon  was  the  acquisition  of 
possession  Ortygia  It  contained  not  merely  a  garrison  of  2000 

of  Ortygia--  soldiers  who  passed  (probably  much  to  their  own 
numerous  ..  \  *  111  «  -r\ 

stores  satisfaction)  from  the  declining  cause  of  Dionysius- 

ound  in  t.  ^Q  ^e  victorious  "banner  of  Timoleon,  but  also  every 
species  of  military  stores.  There  were  horses,  engines  for  siege 
and  battery,  missiles  of  every  sort,  and,  above  all,  shields  and 
spears  to  the  amazing  number  of  70,000,  if  Plutarch's  statement 
is  exact2  Having  dismissed  Dionysms,  Timoleon  organized  a 
service  of  small  craft  from  Katana  to  convey  provisions  by  sea  to 
Ortygia,  elmlmg  the  Carthaginian  guard  squadron.  He  found 
means  to  do  this  with  tolerable  success,8  availing  himself  of  winds 
or  bad  weather,  when  the  ships  of  war  could  not  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  the  lesser  harbour.  Meanwhile  he  himself  returned 
to  Adranum,  a  post  convenient  for  watching  both  Leontim  and 
Syracuse.  Here  two  assassins,  bribed  by  Eiketas,  were  on  the 
point  of  taking  his  life  while  sacrificing  at  a  festival,  and  were 
only  prevented  by  an  incident  so  remarkable,  that  every  one 
recognized  the  visible  intervention  of  the  gods  to  protect  him.4 

Meanwhile  Hiketas,  being  resolved  to  acquire  possession  of 
IAT  e  Car-  ^rtv§ia>  invo^e<i  the  aid  of  the  full  Carthaginian 
thaginian  force  under  Magon.  The  great  harbour  of  Syracuse 
armrunder  was  presentiy  occupied  by  an  overwhelming  fleet  of 
anjros  150  Caithagmian  ships  of  war,  while  a  land  force, 
attacking  said  to  consist  of  60,000  men,  came  also  to  join 
Defeated  Hiketas,  and  were  quartered  by  him  within  the  walls 

by  Neon,  of  Syracuse.  Never  before  had  any  Carthaginian 
during  the  J  ,  „  ,  ,,  ;,  0  & 

absence  of     troops  got  footing  within  those  walls.     Syracusan 

Ejj*jJJJaand  liberty,  perhaps  Syracusan  Hellenism,  now  appeared 

Neon  extinct.    Even  Ortygia,  in  spite  of  the  braveiy  of  its 

AcLadina  garrison  under  the  Corinthian  Neon,  seemed  not  long 

DyVSne lt  tena^e3  against  repeated  attack  and  battery  of  the 

of  wall  to  walls,  combined  with  strict  blockade  to  keep  out 

ygia*  supplies  by  sea.    Still,  however,  though  the  garrison 

i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  16  3  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  38 

a  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  IS.  4  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  16 
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was  distressed,  some  small  ciaft  with  provisions  from  Katana 
contrived  to  slip  in,  a  iict  which  induced  Hiketas  and  Magou  tx> 
form  the  plan  of  attacking  that  town,  thinking  themselves  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  this  by  a  part  of  their  force,  without  dis- 
continuing the  siege  of  Ortygia  Accordingly  they  sailed  forth 
from  the  harbour,  and  marched  from  the  city  of  Syracuse  with 
the  best  part  of  their  armament  to  attack  Katana,  leaving  Ortygia 
still  under  blockade.  But  the  commanders  left  behind  were  so- 
negligent  in  their  watch,  that  Neon  soon  &aw,  from  the  walls  of 
Oitygia,  the  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with  advantage. 
Making  a  sudden  and  vigorous  sally,  he  fell  upon  the  blockading 
army  unawares,  routed  them  at  all  points  with  serious  loss,  and 
pressed  his  pursuit  so  warmly,  that  he  got  possession  of  Achra- 
dina,  expelling  them  from  that  important  section  of  the  city. 
The  provisions  and  money  acquired  herein  at  a  critical  moment 
rendered  this  victory  important.  But  what  gave  it  the  chief 
value  was  the  possession  of  Achradma,  which  Neon  immediately 
caused  to  be  joined  on  to  Oitygia  by  a  new  line  of  fortifications, 
and  thus  held  the  two  in  combination.1  Ortygia  had  been  before 
(as  I  have  already  remarked)  completely  distinct  from  Achiadma. 
It  is  probable  that  the  population  of  Achradma,  delighted  to  be1 
liberated  from  the  Carthaginians,  lent  zealous  aid  to  Neon  both 
in  the  defence  of  their  own  walls  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  connecting  lines  towards  Ortygia,  for  which  the  numerous 
intervening  tombs  would  supply  materials. 

This  gallant  exploit  of  Neon  permanently  changed  the  position. 
oi  the  combatants  at  Syracuse.   A  horseman  started  in-  Eeturn  of 
stantly  to  convey  the  bad  news  to  Hiketas  and  Magon  Magon  and 
near  Katana.    Both  of  them  returned  forthwith  ;  but 
they  returned  only  to  occupy  half  of  the  city  —  Tycha, 
Neapolis,  and  Epipolse    It  became  extremely  difficult  their  pro- 
to  prosecute  a  successful  siege  or  blockade  of  Ortygia  JSfcetSe 
and  A.chradina  united  :  besides  that,  Neon  had  now  rtctory  of 
obtained  abundant  supplies  for  the  moment  eon* 

i  Plutarch,  Tunoleon,  c  18.  .          6  rfc  2vpa*o<riW  rfpos  ir<J\cws,  rptiror 

8e  Koputfios  N<u>i>,  KOLTI^V  airo  rrjt  a/cpas  rivA  ovy/cei/w^ff  ««i  (rui/ijppooTi^s  te 

s  ruv  woAe/u'wv  ap-  irAnoptov  «•&.««»>.  cv7ropij<r<w  83  K«U<TITOV 
-  -  * 


, 

/cat  rov*  /xiv    av^PW  ***>tv  **<•  "?"  OKpav,  aXAa  <f>pa.- 
-  fa/uwj/o*   rbc  7repij3oAov  r!)y  'AxpaSivr}? 

ical  <ru»<£^ay  rots  «pii/u.a<rt  n-pby 
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Meanwhile  Timoleon  too  was  approaching,  reinforced  by  the 
new  Corinthian  division ;  who,  having  been  at  first 
Tunoieon  detained  at  Thuni,  and  becoming  sick  of  delay,  had 
—fortunate  ma(*e  ^ieir  wav  11Qlail(^  across  the  Bruttian  territory, 
march  and  to  Rhegmm  They  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  the 
ths  Coria-  strait  unguai  ded ;  for  the  Carthaginian  admiral  Hanno 
—Caving  seen  their  ships  laid  up  at  Thuni,  and  not 
anticipating  their  advance  by  land— had  first  returned 
with  his  squadron  to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  and  next,  hoping  by 
a  stratagem  to  frighten  the  garrison  of  Ortygia  into  surrender, 
had  sailed  to  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  with  his  triremes  decorated 
as  if  after  a  victory.  His  seamen,  with  wreaths  round  their 
heads,  shouted,  as  they  passed  into  the  harbour  under  the  walls  of 
Ortygia,  that  the  Corinthian  squadron  approaching  the  strait  had 
been  all  captured,  and  exhibited  as  proofs  of  the  victory  certain 
Grecian  shields  hung  up  aboard.  By  this  silly  fabrication, 
Hanno  produced  a  serious  dismay  among  the  garrison  of  Ortygia. 
But  he  purchased  such  temporary  satisfaction  at  the  cost  of  leaving 
the  strait  unguarded,  and  allowing  the  Corinthian  division  to  cross 
unopposed  from  Italy  into  Sicily.  On  reaching  Rhegmm,  these 
Corinthians  not  only  found  the  strait  free,  but  also  a  complete 
and  sudden  calm,  succeeding  upon  several  days  of  stormy  weather. 
Embarking  immediately  on  such  ferry  boats  and  fishing  craft  as 
they  could  find,  and  swimming  their  horses  alongside  by  the 
bridle,  they  reached  the  Sicilian  coast  without  loss  or  difficulty.1 
Thus  did  the  gods  again  show  their  favour  towards  Timoleon 
MessenS  ^y  an  imusual  combination  of  circumstances,  and  by 
declares  m  smiting  the  enemy  with  blindness.  So  much  did  the 
Timoleon  tide  of  success  run  along  with  him,  that  the  important 
Sh^M?"  "fcown  °^  Mess&iS  declared  itself  among  his  allies,  ad- 
camp  near  niitting  the  new  Corinthian  soldiers  immediately  on 
Syracuse  ^eir  landing  ^^  j^  ^^  ^^  procee(je(:[ 

forward  to  join  Timoleon,  who  thought  himself  strong  enough, 
notwithstanding  that  even  with  this  reinforcement  he  could  only 
command  4000  men,  to  march  up  to  tihe  vicinity  of  Syracuae, 
and  there  to  confront  the  immeasurably  superior  force  of  his 
enemies.2  He  appears  to  have  encamped  near  the  Olyuipieion 
and  the  bridge  over  the  river  Anapus 

i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c,  19  aplubarch,  Timoleon,  c  20 
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Though  Timoleon  was  sure  of  the  co-operation  of  Neon  and  the 
Corinthian  garrison  in  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  yet  he  Magon 
was  separated  from  them  by  the  numerous  force  of  distrusts 
Hiketas  and  Magon,  who  occupied  Epipolse,  Neapolis,  his  position 
and  Tycha,  together  with  the  low  ground  between  ^Syr 
Epipolse  and  the  Great  Harbour  ;  while  the  large 
Carthaginian  fleet  filled  the  Harbour  itself.  On  a 
reasonable  calculation,  Timoleon  seemed  to  have 
little  chance  of  success.  But  suspicion  had  already 
begun  in  the  mind  of  Magon,  sowing  the  seeds  of 
disunion  between  him  and  Hiketas.  The  alliance  between 
Carthaginians  and  Greeks  was  one  unnatural  to  both  paities,  and 
liable  to  be  crossed,  at  every  mischance,  by  mutual  distrust, 
growing  out  of  antipathy  which  each  party  felt  in  itself  and 
knew  to  subsist  in  the  other  The  unfortunate  scheme  of  march- 
ing to  Katana,  with  the  capital  victory  gamed  by  Noon  in  con- 
sequence of  that  absence,  made  Magon  believe  that  Hiketas  was 
betraying  him.  Such  apprehensions  were  strengthened,  when 
he  saw  in  his  front  the  army  of  Timoleon,  posted  on  the  river 
Anapus—  and  when  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a  Greek  city  generally 
disaffected  to  him,  while  Neon  was  at  his  rear  in  Ortygia  and! 
Achradina.  Under  such  circumstances,  Magon  conceived  the- 
whole  safety  of  his  Carthaginians  as  depending  on  the  zealous 
and  faithful  co-operation  of  Hiketas,  in  whom  he  had  now  ceased 
to  confide  And  his  mistrust,  once  suggested,  was  aggravated  by 
the  friendly  communication  which  he  saw  going  on  between  the 
soldiers  of  Timoleon  and  those  of  Hiketas.  These  soldiers,  all 
Greeks  and  mercenaries  fighting  for  a  country  not  their  own, 
encountered  each  other,  on  the  field  of  battle,  like  enemies,  but 
conversed  in  a  pacific  and  amicable  way,  during  intervals,  in 
their  respective  camps.  Both  were  now  engaged,  without  dis- 
turbing each  other,  in  catching  eels  amidst  the  marshy  and  watery 
ground  between  Epipolse  and  the  Anapus.  Interchanging 
remarks  freely,  they  were  admiring  the  splendour  and  magnitude- 
of  Syracuse  with  its  great  maritime  convenience,  when  one  of 
Timoleon's  soldiers  observed  to  the  opposite  party— "And  this- 
magnificent  city,  you,  Greeks  as  you  are,  are  striving  to  barbanze,, 
planting  these  Carthaginian  cut-throats  nearer  to  us  than  they 
now  are ,  though  our  first  anxiety  ought  to  be  to  keep  them  a* 
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far  off  as  possible  from  Greece.  Do  you  really  suppose  tkat  they 
"have  brought  up  this  host  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pillars  of 
Herakles,  all  for  the  sake  of  Hiketas  and  his  rule  2  Why,  if 
Hiketas  took  measure  of  affairs  like  a  true  ruler,  he  would  not 
thus  turn  out  his  brethren,  and  bring  in  an  enemy  to  his  country ; 
he  would  ensure  to  himself  an  honourable  sway,  by  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Corinthians  and  Timoleon."  Such  was 
the  colloquy  passing  between  the  soldiers  of  Timoleon  and  those 
of  Hiketas,  and  speedily  made  known  to  the  Carthaginians. 
Having  made  appaiently  strong  impression  on  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  it  justified  alarm  in  Magon,  who  was  led  to 
believe  that  he  could  no  longer  trust  his  Sicilian  allies  Without 
any  delay,  he  put  all  his  troops  aboard  the  fleet,  and  in  spite  of 
the  most  strenuous  remonstrances  from  Hiketas,  sailed  away  to 
Africa.1 

On  the  nest  day,  when  Timoleon  approached  to  the  attack,  he 
Timoleon  was  amazed  to  find  the  Carthaginian  army  and  fleet 
masters  withdrawn.  His  soldiers,  scarcely  believing  their 
eyes,  laughed  to  scorn  the  cowardice  of  Magon.  Still 
however  Hiketas  determined  to  defend  Syracuse  with 
Hiketas  his  own  troops,  in  spite  of  the  severe  blow  inflicted 
to  escape  to  by  Magon's  desertion.  That  desertion  had  laid  open 
Leontmi  botll  ^  Harbour  and  the  lower  ground  near  the 
Harbour ,  so  that  Timoleon  was  enabled  to  come  into  direct 
communication  with  his  own  garrison  in  Oitygia  and  Achraclina, 
and  to  lay  plans  for  a  triple  simultaneous  onset  He  himself 
undertook  to  attack  the  southern  front  of  Epipolse  towards  the 
river  A  nap  us,  where  the  city  was  strongest ,  the  Corinthian 
Isias  was  instructed  to  make  a  vigorous  assault  from  Achradma, 
or  the  eastern  side;  while  Demarchus  and  Demaretus,  the 
generals  who  had  conducted  the  recent  reinforcement  from 
Corinth,  were  ordered  to  attack  the  northern  wall  of  Epipolse,  or 
the  Hexapylon  j2  they  were  probably  sent  round  from  Oitygia, 

1  Plutarch,  Titnoleon,  c  20  von  Syrakns,  p.  22)  confirms  tins,  by 

2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c   21     The  reiaa^kingthatthenorthenisideofEpi.. 
account  given  by  Plutarch  of  Timoleon's  pol*e,  towards  Trogilus,  is  the  weakest, 
attack  is  very  intelligible    He  states  and  easiest  for  accesa  or  attack 

that  the  side  of   Epipolffi   fronting       We  thus  see  that  Epipola  was  the 

.southwards    or    towards    the   river  last  portion  of  Syracuse  which  Timoleon 

Anapus  was  the  strongest  mastered— not   the  Jlnt  portion,  as 

Saveno  Cavallan  (Zur  Topographic  Diod&rus  states  (XVL  69) 
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by  sea,  to  land  at  Trogilus.  Hiketas,  holding  as  he  did  the 
aggregate  consisting  of  Epipolse,  Tycha,  and  Neapolis,  was 
assailed  on  three  sides  at  once.  He  had  a  most  defensible  posi- 
tion, which  a  good  commander,  with  brave  and  faithful  troops 
might  have  maintained  against  forces  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Timoleon  Yet  in  spite  of  such  advantages,  no  effective  re- 
sistance was  made,  nor  even  attempted.  Timoleon  not  only  took 
the  place,  but  took  it  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  killed  or 
wounded.  Hiketas  and  his  followers  fled  to  Leontmi.1 

The  desertion  ot  Magon  explains  of  course  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
couragement among  the  soldiers  of  Hiketas.     But 
when  we  read  the  astonishing  facility  of  the  capture,  defence 
it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  something  the^oops 
more  than  discouragement.    The  soldiers  on  defence  of  E^e&s. 
were  really  unwilling  to  use  their  arms  for  the  purpose  of  repel- 
ling Timoleon,  and  keeping  up  the  dominion  of  Hiketas  in 
Syracuse.     When  we  find  this  sentiment  so  powerfully  mani- 
fested, we  cannot  but  discern  that  the  aversion  of  these  men  to 
serve,  in  what  they  looked  upon  as  a  Carthaginian  cause  threw 
into  the  hands  of  Timoleon  an  easy  victory,  and  that  the  mis- 
trustful retreat  of  Magon  was  not  so  absurd  and  cowardly  as 
Plutarch  represents.2 

The  Grecian  public,  however,  not  minutely  scrutinizing  pre- 
liminary events,  heard  the  easy  capture  as  a  fact,  and  Great  eff 
heard  it  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.    From  Sicily 
and  Italy  the  news  rapidly  spread  to  Corinth  and 
other  parts  of  Greece.    Everywhere  the  sentiment 
was  the  same;  astonishment  and  admiration,  not 


rapidity  with  which  it  had  been  achieved.  The  arrival  of  the 
captive  Dionysms  at  Corinth  had  been  in  itself  a  most  impress™ 
event  But  now  the  Corinthians  learnt  the  disappearance  of  the 
large  Carthaginian  host  and  the  total  capture  of  Syracuse  with 
out  the  loss  of  a  man  ,  and  that  too  before  they  wJeven  ^Sd 
that  their  second  reinforcement,  which  they  knew  to  have  been 
blocked  up  at  Thurn,  had  been  able  to  touch  the  S^&** 
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Such  transcendent  novelties  excited  even  in  Greece,  and  much 
Exfcraordi-  ^or^  m  Sicily  itself,  a  sentiment  towards  Timoleon 
nary  admi-  such  as  hardly  any  Greek  had  ever  yet  drawn  to  him- 
self.  His  bravery,  his  skilful  plans,  his  quickness  of 
movement,  were  indeed  deservedly  admired  But  in 
for  the  dis-  this  respect,  others  had  equalled  him  before  ,  and  we 
favour  e  may  remark  that  even  the  Corinthian  Neon,  in  his 


Achradma,  had  rivalled  anything  per- 
gods  formed  by  his  superior  officer.    But  that  which  stood 

without  like  or  second  in  Timoleon  —  that  which  set  a  peculiar 
stamp  upon  all  his  meritorious  qualities—  was  his  superhuman 
good  fortune  ,  or  —  what  in  the  eyes  of  most  Greeks  was  the  same 
thing  in  other  words  —  the  unbounded  favour  with  which  the  gods 
had  cherished  both  his  person  and  his  enterprise  Though 
greatly  praised  as  a  brave  and  able  man,  Timoleon  was  still  more 
affectionately  hailed  as  an  enviable  man.1  "  Never  had  the  gods 
been  seen  so  manifest  in  their  dispensations  of  kindness  towards 
any  mortal"  2  The  issue,  which  Telekleid^s  had  announced  as 
being  upon  trial  when  Timoleon  was  named,  now  stood  trium- 
phantly determined.  After  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  we  may  be 
sure  that  no  one  ever  denounced  Timoleon  as  a  fratricide  ;  every 
one  extolled  him  as  a  tyrannicide  The  great  exploits  of  other 
eminent  men,  such  as  Agesilaus  and  Epamein6ndas,  had  been 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  hardship,  severe  fighting,  wounds  and 
death  to  those  concerned,  &e  ,  all  of  which  counted  as  so  many 
deductions  from  the  perfect  mental  satisfaction  of  the  spectator. 
Like  an  oration  or  poem  smelling  of  the  lamp,  they  bore  too 
clearly  the  marks  of  preliminary  toil  and  fatigue.  But  Timoleon, 
as  the  immortal  gods  descending  to  combat  on  the  plain  of  Troy, 
accomplished  splendid  feats,  —  overthrew  what  seemed  insuperable 
obstacles,  by  a  mere  first  appearance,  and  without  an  effort.  He 

i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  21     TO  /utev       -*  Homer,   Odyss    hi  219   (Nestoi 
ahStvtu.  Ti]v  7ToA.ii/  (Syracuse)  KO.T  cucpa?   addressing  Telemachus) 

K.a.1  ywtaBtu.  ra^ews  iwox«tp«>v  etarecr6v- 

TWV  T<av  iroXe/xuoi',  fiueotov  avofielvaj,  rfi  El  yap  a*  019  edctai  < 

r3>v  fJi.axoif.tvuv  ivBpa.ya.9iq.  KOI  777  Satvo-  AOi^ij, 

TTJTI  TOV  crrpanjyov      rb  fa  JMJ  i.iro$&velv  'Qs  T^T'^  08u<rcnjos  Trept/nJSeTO  K 

•nvAftfiB^rftoB'fiva.t^rSnf  Kopt.vQi.iav,  IBtov  AI}/A<J>  Ivt   Tptowv,   odt 

<pyovaAimsyT?tpo\.eovToseve$«i£aroTiJ)crif  ^   'Axaioir— 

Kadarrep  ^otajjuXXu/Uvi]  irpos  T»}V  ope-r^v  Ou  ^ap  ir<o  ISov  &5e  tf«o 

TOU  avjpby,  Iva  tStv  eirati/ou/x-evw  v  XeOvras, 

ayrov  ra  j&oucap  t^ojueva  /xaXAov  '0$  KCIVW  apa^avSol  iropttrraTO 

o  t  ' 
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exhibited  to  view  a  magnificent  result,  executed  with  all  that 
apparent  facility  belonging  as  a  privilege  to  the  inspirations  of 
first-rate  genius.1  Such  a  spectacle  of  virtue  and  good-fortune 
combined—  glorious  consummation  with  graceful  facility—  was 
new  to  the  Grecian  world 

For  all  that  he  had  done,  Timoleon  took  little  credit  to  him- 
self. In  the  despatch  which  announced  to  the  Conn- 
thians  his  F«?w,  Vidt,  Vwi,  as  well  as  in  his  discourses 
at  Syracuse,  he  ascubed  the  whole  achievement  to  cesscato 
fortune  or  to  the  gods,  whom  he  thanked  for  having  the  gods 
inscribed  his  name  as  nominal  movei  of  their  decree  for  liberating 
Sicily.2  We  need  not  doubt  that  he  firmly  believed  himself  to  be 
a  favoured  instrument  of  the  divine  will,  and  that  he  was  even 
more  astonished  than  others  at  the  way  in  winch  locked  gates 
flew  open  before  him.  But  even  if  he  had  not  believed  it  him- 
self, theie  was  great  prudence  in  putting  this  colouring  on  the 
facts  ;  not  simply  because  he  thereby  deadened  the  attacks  of 
envy,  but  because,  under  the  pretence  of  modesty,  he  really 
exalted  himself  much  higher.  He  purchased  for  himself  a 
greater  hold  on  men's  minds  towards  his  future  achievements,  as 
the  beloved  of  the  gods,  than  he  would  ever  have  possessed  as 
only  a  highly  endowed  mortal.  And  though  what  he  had 
already  done  was  prodigious,  there  still  remained  much  undone  — 
new  difficulties,  not  the  same  in  kind,  yet  hardly  less  in  magni- 
tude, to  be  combated. 

It  was  not  only  new  difficulties,  but  also  new  temptations,  which 
Timoleon  had  to  combat.    Now  began  for  him  that 
moment  of  trial,  fatal  to  so  many  eminent  Greeks*  tion?oa" 
before  him     Proof  was  to  be  shown,  whether  he  £«Shoar 
could  swallow,  without  intoxication  or  perversion,  of  success— 
the  cup  of  success  adinmisteied  to  him  in  such  over- 
flowing  fulness.     He  was  now  complete  master  of 
Syracuse  ;  master  of  it  too  with  the  fortifications  of  Despot  of 
Ortygia  yet  standing,—  with  all  the  gloomy  means  of    yraowse 
despotic  compression,  material  and  moral,  yet  remaining  in  his 
hand.    In  respect  of  personal  admiration  and  prestige  of  success, 


1  Plutarch,^  Timoleon^  C.  35      /*era  dAA'  aperfc  evrvxovenjs 
TOW  *a\ov  ffoXv  rb  £$  SMOS  e^ovcra  (77  Tt/to-       2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  86  ,  Come- 

X«OVTOS  crrpa™yia)  <f>aiW<u,  rots  &  K.OA  lius  Nepos,  Tmioleon,  c.  4  ;  Plutarch, 

fiweatwy  Aoyifo/xevot?,   ov   -n^S  Spyovt  De  Sui  Laude,  p  542  E. 
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he  stood  greatly  above  Dion,  and  yet  more  above  the  -alder 
Dionysius  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  To  set  up  for  himself 
as  despot  at  Syracuse,  burying  in  oblivion  all  that  he  had  said 
or  promised  before,  was  a  step  natural  and  feasible  ;  not  indeed 
without  peril  or  difficulty,  but  carrying  with  it  chances  of  success 
•equal  to  those  of  other  nascent  despotisms,  and  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  tempt  a  leading  Greek  politician  of  average  morality, 
Probably  most  people  in  Sicily  actually  expected  that  he  would 
avail  himself  of  his  unparalleled  position  to  stand  forth  as  a  new 
Dionysms.  Many  friends  and  partisans  would  strenously  recom- 
mend it  They  would  even  deride  him  as  an  idiot  (as  Sol6n  had 
been  called  in  his  time1)  for  not  taking  the  boon  which  the  gods 
set  before  him,  and  for  not  hauling  up  the  net  when  the  fish  were 
already  caught  in  it  There  would  not  be  wanting  other  advisers, 
to  insinuate  the  like  recommendation  under  the  pretence  of 
patriotic  disinterestedness,  and  regard  for  the  people  whom  he 
had  come  to  liberate.  The  Syracusans  (it  would  be  con- 
tended), unfit  for  a  free  constitution,  must  be  supplied  with 
liberty  in  small  doses,  of  which  Timoleon  was  the  best  judge  . 
their  best  interests  required  that  Timoleon  should  keep  in 
Ms  hands  the  anti-popular  power  with  little  present  diminu- 
tion, in  order  to  restrain  their  follies,  and  ensure  to  them 
benefits  which  they  would  miss  if  left  to  their  own  free  deter- 
mination. 

Considerations  of  this  latter  character  had  doubtless  greatly 
weighed  with  Dion  in  the  hour  of  his  victory,  over  and  above 
mere  naked  ambition,  so  as  to  plunge  him  into  that  fatal  mis- 
judgment  and  misconduct  out  of  which  he  never  recovered. 
But  the  lesson  deducible  from  the  last  sad  months  of  Dion's 
career  was  not  lost  upon  Timoleon.  He  was  found  proof,  not 
merely  against  seductions  within  his  own  bosom,  but  against 
provocations  or  plausibilities  from  without.  Neither  for  self 
regarding  purposes,  nor  for  beneficent  purposes,  would  he  be 
persuaded  to  grasp  and  perpetuate  the  anti-popular  power.  The 
moment  of  trial  was  that  in  which  the  genuine  heroism  and 


n,  Fragm    26,  ed.   Schneid  ,  £»TO 

Plutarch,  SolSn,  c  14  HeptSoAwv  5*  aypav,  a-yao-0«is  o£/c 

Ov/e  «pu  SoAjov  J3a0v£pwi/,  oufie  jSovtojets  ^    rira<rev  jxfyi 

•fo'ijp  Aueruoi',  flv/AOW   &   ctjuaptfl    /cat  < 
EatfAa-y&p  0eov  fiiSovros1,  avrb?  ov<eSe- 
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rectitude  of  judgment,  united  in  his  character,  first  shone  forth 
with  its  full  brightness 

Master  as  he  now  was  of  all  Syracuse,  with  its  fivefold  aggregate  — 
Ortygia,  Achradma,  Tycha,  Neapolis,  and  Epipolse—  ^moieon 
he  determined  to  strike  down  at  once  that  great  iimtesthe 
monument  of  servitude  which  the  elder  Dionysius  fodSSSBL 
had  imposed  upon  his  fellow  citizens.  Without  a  g£nysian 
moment's  delay,  he  laid  his  hand  to  the  work.  He  stronghold 
invited  hy  proclamation  every  Syracusan  who  chose  to  m0rfcysia 
come  with  iron  instruments,  and  co-operate  with  himin  demolishing 
the  separate  stronghold,  fortification,  and  residence,  constructed  by 
the  elder  Dionysius  in  Ortygia  ,  as  well  as  the  splendid  funereal 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  that  despot  by  his  son  and 
successor.1  This  was  the  first  public  act  executed  in  Syracuse 
by  his  order  ,  the  first  manifestation  of  the  restored  sovereignty 
of  the  people  ,  the  first  outpouring  of  sentiment,  at  once  free, 
hearty,  and  unanimous,  among  men  trodden  down  by  half  a 
century  of  servitude  ;  the  first  fraternizing  co-operation  of 
Timoleon  and  his  soldiers  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting the  promise  of  liberation  into  an  assured  fact  That  the 
actual  work  of  demolition  was  executed  by  the  hands  and 
crowbars  of  the  Syracusans  themselves  rendered  the  whole 
proceeding  an  impressive  compact  between  them  and  Timoleon. 
It  cleared  away  all  mistake,  all  possibility  of  suspicion,  as  to  his 
future  designs.  It  showed  that  he  had  not  merely  forsworn 
despotism  for  himself,  but  that  he  was  bent  on  rendering  it 
impossible  for  any  one  else,  when  he  began  by  overthrowing 
what  was  not  only  the  conspicuous  memento,  but  also  the 
most  potent  instrument,  of  the  past  despots.  It  achieved 
the  inestimable  good  of  inspiring  at  once  confidence  in  his 
future  proceedings,  and  disposing  the  Syracusans  to  listen 
voluntaiily  to  his  advice.  And  it  was  beneficial,  not  merely 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  C  22  yevo-  ironjcro/iAevot  /Se/Swora-np'  rb  wjpvyua  Kol 
fievo?  fie  rfjs  axpas  /ruptoff,  OVK  en-ode  •rijv  fytepcu/  tKHLVijv,  ou  IL&VOV  TT)V  &xpa.v, 
Aiwvt  TavTJ)  7ra0os,  ovo"  c^eccTaro  rov  aAAa  KCU  rets  ol*aas  «a!  ra  fw/ij/u-a/ra  TWI/ 
Toirov  fiia  TO  ^jeaAAos  nal^v  7ro\VTeA.ei.av  rvpa.vviov  averpc^av  ical 

• 


,  .., 

y,  elr'  fa.iro\ctra.<ra.v,  virotyLav  $v\a-  fioft^or*  ra  SiKairr^pta,  jfap'^Mtvos  rolg 

qpv|e^Twv  Su^axovori'wv  TOP  7ro\mus,  Kal  7175  Tvpavvfoos  vireprepav 

Trapetvai  fxera  atfi^pov  /cal  irot&v  r^v  SiHJLOKpctTLav, 
-B  at  TWV  rvpavviK&v  epv/Aartuv.       Compare  Cornehua  Nepoa,  Timoleon, 

»S  8e  irovTes  ave/3Tj<rov,  ap^ijv  «  Aevflepfa.5  C  8 
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in  smoothing  the  way  to  further  measures  of  pacific  recon- 
struction, but  also  in  discharging  the  reactionary  antipathies 
of  the  Syracusans,  inevitable  after  so  long  a  depression,  upon 
unconscious  stones  ,  and  thus  leaving  less  of  it  to  be  wreaked  on 
the  heads  of  political  rivals,  compromised  in  the  foimer  pro- 
ceedings. 

This  important  act  of  demolition  was  further  made  subservient 
He  erects  to  a  work  of  new  construction,  not  less  significant  of 
^usSfeon  the  spirit  in  which  Timoleon  had  determined  to 
the  site  proceed.  Having  cleared  away  the  obnoxious  fortress, 
lie  erected  upon  the  same  site,  and  probably  with  the  same 
materials,  courts  for  future  judicature.  The  most  striking 
symbol  and  instrument  of  popular  government  thus  met  the  eye 
as  a  local  substitute  for  that  of  the  past  despotism. 

Deep  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans  for  these  proceeding^ 
— the  first  fruits  of  Timoleon's  established  ascendency.  And  if 
we  regard  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  act  itselt— the  manner 
in  which  an  emphatic  meaning  was  made  to  tell  as  well  upon  the 
Syraeusan  eye  as  upon  the  Syracusan  mind—the  proof  evinced 
not  merely  of  dismteiested  patriotism,  but  also  of  prudence  in 
estimating  the  necessities  of  the  actual  situation—lastly,  the 
foundation  thus  laid  for  accomplishing  further  good— if  we  take 
all  these  matters  together,  we  shall  feel  that  Timoleon's  demolition 
of  the  Dionysian  Bastile,  and  erection  in  its  place  of  a  building 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  was  among  the  most  impressive 
phenomena  in  Grecian  history. 

The  work  which  remained  to  be  done  was  indeed  such  as  to- 
Desolate  require  the  best  spirit,  energy,  and  discretion,  both  on 
Part  and  on  t]iat  of  tne  Syracusans.  Through 
°PPress1011  %&&  suffering,  the  city  was  so  im- 
povenshed  and  desolate,  that  the  market-place  (if  we 
exiles  °fAp-  were  to  believe  what  must  be  an  exaggeration  of 
a^rtln  ^utarc^)  serve<-l  a-8  pasture  for  horses,  and  as  a  place 
of  soft  repose  for  the  grooms  who  attended  them 
Otlier  Cltles  of  Sicil7  exhibited  the  like  evidence  of 
to  Corinth  decay,  desertion,  and  poverty.  The  manifestations 
of  city  life  had  almost  ceased  m  Sicily.  Men  were  afraid  to 
come  into  the  city,  which  they  left  to  the  despot  and  his 
mercenaries,  retiring  themselves  to  live  on  their  fields  and  farms, 
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and  shrinking  from  all  acts  of  citizenship  Even  the  fields  were 
but  half  cultivated,  so  as  to  produce  nothing  beyond  bare 
subsistence  It  was  the  first  anxiety  of  Tinioleon  to  revive  the 
once  haughty  spirit  of  Syracuse  out  of  this  depth  of  insecurity 
and  abasement ;  to  which  revival  no  act  could  be  more  conducive 
than  his  first  proceedings  in  Ortygia.  His  next  step  was  to 
bring  together,  by  invitations  and  pioclamations  everywhere 
circulated,  those  exiles  who  had  been  expelled,  or  forced  to  seek 
refuge  elsewhere,  during  the  recent  oppression  Many  of  these 
who  had  found  shelter  in  various  parts  of  Sicily  and  Italy 
obeyed  his  summons  with  glad  readiness1  But  there  were 
others,  who  had  fled  to  Greece  or  the  JSgean  islands,  and  were 
out  of  the  hearing  of  any  proclamations  from  Timoleon.  To 
reach  persons  thus  remote,  recourse  was  had,  by  him  and  by 
the  Syracusans  conjointly,  to  Coimthian  intervention.  The 
Syracusans  felt  so  keenly  how  much  was  required  to  be  done  for 
the  secure  reoigamzation  of  their  city  as  a  free  community,  that 
they  eagerly  concurred  with  Tinioleon  m  entreating  the  Corin- 
thians to  undertake,  a  second  time,  the  honourable  task  of 
founders  of  Syracuse.2 

Two  esteemed  citizens,  Kephalus  and  Dionysms,  were  sent 
fiom  Corinth  to  co-operate  with  Tinioleon  and  the  commis- 
Syracusans,  in  constituting  the  community  anew,  on  |^e^om 
a  free  and  popular  basis,  and  iix  preparing  an  amended  Cormth  to 
legislation.8    These  commissioners  adopted,  for  their 
main  text  and  theme,  the  democratical  constitution 
and  laws  as  established  by  DioklSs  about  seventy  enacted  by 
years  before,  which  the  usurpation  of  Dionysius  had  but  wfttT 
subverted  when  they  were  not  more  than  seven  years  JjJJJ^B  aud 
old.    Kephalus  professed  to  do  nothing  more  than  additions 
revive  the  laws  of  Diokles,  with  such  comments,  modifications, 
and  adaptations  as  the  change  of  times  and  circumstances  had 
rendered  necessary4     In  the  laws  lespecting  inheritance  and 
property  he  is  said  to  have  made  no  change  at  all ;  but  unfortun- 
ately we  are  left  without  any  information  what  were  the  laws  of 
Dickie's,  or  how  they  were  now  modified.    Ib  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  political  constitution  of  Diokl6s  was  a  democracy,  and 

*  Plut  Timoleon,  c  23,  Diod  xvi  8$,       3  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21 
2  Plut  Tmioleon,  c  23.  *  Diod6r  xui.  85 ,  xvi  81. 
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that  the  constitution  as  now  re-established  was  deinocratical  also 1 
Beyond  this  general  fact  we  can  assert  nothing 
Though  a  free  popular  constitution,  however,  was  absolutely 

indispensable,  and  a  good  constitution  a  great  boon, 

it  was  not  the  only  pressing  necessity  for  Syracuse, 
for  inviting  There  was  required  no  less  an  importation  of  new 
new  citizens ;  and  not  merely  of  poor  men  bringing  with 

them  their  arms  and  their  industry,  but  also  of  persons 
m  affluent  or  easy  circumstances,  competent  to  pui  chase  lands  and 
houses  Besides  much  land  ruined  or  gone  out  ot  cultivation, 
the  general  poverty  of  the  residents  was  extreme ,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  public  exigences  were  considerable,  since  it  was 
essential,  among  other  things,  to  provide  pay  for  those  very 
soldiers  of  Timoleon  to  whom  they  owed  their  liberation.  The 
extent  of  poverty  was  painfully  attested  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  constrained  to  sell  those  public  statues  which  formed  the 
ornaments  of  Syracuse  and  its  temples— a  cruel  wound  to  the 
sentiments  of  every  Giecian  community.  From  this  compulsory 
auction,  however,  they  excepted  by  special  vote  the  statue  of 
Gelon,  in  testimony  of  gratitude  for  his  capital  victory  at  Himera 
over  the  Carthaginians J 
For  the  renovation  of  a  community  thus  destitute,  new  funds 

as  well  as  new  men  were  wanted ;  and  the  Corinthians 
of  new  °  exerted  themselves  actively  to  procure  both  Their 
assembled  ^rst  proclamation  was  indeed  addressed  specially  to 
at  Connth  Syracusan  exiles,  whom  they  invited  to  resume  their 

residence  at  Syracuse  as  free  and  autonomous  citizens 
under  a  just  allotment  of  lands.  They  caused  such  proclamation 
to  be  publicly  made  at  all  the  Pan-hellenic  and  local  festivals  ; 
prefaced  by  a  certified  assurance  that  the  Corinthians  had 
already  overthrown  both  the  despotism  and  the  despot — a  fact 
which  the  notorious  presence  of  Dionysms  himself  at  Connth 
contributed  to  promulgate  more  widely  than  any  formal  announce- 
ment. They  further  engaged,  if  the  exiles  would  muster  at 
Connth,  to  provide  transports,  convoy,  and  leaders  to  Syracuse, 
free  of  all  cost.  The  number  of  exiles  who  profited  by  the 
invitation  and  came  to  Cormth,  though  not  inconsiderable,  was 


xvi  70 
2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  23 ;  Dion  Chrysostom,  Orat  xxxvii  p.  460. 
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still  hardly  strong  enough  to  enter  upon  the  proposed  Sicilian 
renovation  They  themselves  therefore  entreated  the  Corinthians 
to  invite  additional  colonists  from  other  Grecian  cities.  It  was 
usually  not  difficult  to  find  persons  disposed  to  embark  in  a  new 
settlement,  if  founded  under  promising  circumstances,  and  effected 
under  the  positive  management  of  a  powerful  presiding  city.1 
There  were  many  opulent  persons  anxious  to  exchange  the 
condition  of  metics  in  an  old  city  for  that  of  full  citizens  in  a 
new  one.  Hence  the  more  general  proclamation  now  issued  by 
the  Corinthians  attracted  numerous  applicants,  and  a  large  force 
of  colonists  was  presently  assembled  at  Corinth— an  aggregate  of 
10,000  persons,  including  the  Syracusan  exiles 8 

When  conveyed  to  Syracuse,  by  the  fleet  and  under  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  Corinthian  government,  these  colonists  Jnte  Q{ 
found  a  still  larger  number  there  assembled,  partly  newcolo- 
Syracusan  exiles,  yet  principally  emigrants  from  the  s!ciiSymt<> 
different  cities  of  Sicily  and  Italy.     The  Italian  fro"2ta11 
Greeks,  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  the  constantly  4U    ers 
augmenting  force  of  the  Lucamans  and  Bruttians,  were  becoming 
so  unable  to  defend  themselves  without  foreign  aid,  that  several 
were  probably  disposed  to  seek  other  homes.    The  invitation  of 
Timoleon  counted  even  more  than  that  of  the  Corinthians  as  an 
allurement  to  new-comers— from  the  unbounded  admiration  and 
confidence  which  he  now  inspired ,-  more  especially  as  he  was 
actually  present  at  Syracuse.    Accordingly,  the  total  of  immi- 
grants from  all  quarters  (restored  exiles  as  well  as  others)  to 
Syracuse  in  its  renovated  freedom  was  not  less  than  60,000.8 

Nothing  can  be  more  mortifying  than,  to  find  ourselves  without 


1  Compare  the  case  of  the  Corinthian  whom    he    copied    it—  Athanis    or 
proclamation  respecting  Epidamnus,  Athanas    That  author  was  a  native 
Thucyd    i     27,   the   Lacedaemonian  Syracusan,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
foundation  of  Iferakleia,  Thucyd  111  Syracusan  affairs  from  the  termination 
98  ,  the  pioclamation  of  the  Battiad  of  the  history  of  Pmlistus,  in  863  or 
Arkesilaus  at  Samos,  for  a  new  body  362  B  c  ,  down  to  the  death  of  Timoleon 
of  settlers  to  Kyrene"  (Herodot    iv  m  8S7  B  C  ,  thus  including;  all  the 
168)  proceedings  of  Dion  and   Timoleon 

2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  23,  Diod6rus 

vi  82) 


, 

s  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  23  To  to  be  mentioned  in  Theopompus  (Fr, 
justify  his  statement  of  this  large  212,  ed.  Didot)  as  joint  commander  of 
total,  Plutarch  here  mentions  (I  wj&h  the  Syracusan  troops,  along  with 
he  did  so  oftener)  the  author  from  HerakleidSs 
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information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Timoleon  and  Kephalus 
Hehef  to  dealt  with  this  large  influx.  Such  a  state  of  things, 
of  Syra-erty  ^ ^  produces  many  new  embarrassments  and  conflict- 
cose  mg  interests,  so  it  calls  for  a  degree  of  resource  and 
original  judgment  which  furnishes  good  measure  of  the  capacity 
of  all  persons  concerned,  rendering  the  juncture  particularly 
interesting  and  instructive  Unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted 
to  know  the  details  The  land  of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  been 
distributed,  and  the  houses  to  have  been  sold  for  1000  talents — 
the  lai  ge  sum  of  ,£230,000  A  right  of  pre-emption  was  allowed 
to  the  Syiaeusan.  exiles  for  repurchasing  the  houses  formerly  their 
own.  As  the  houses  were  sold,  and  that  too  for  a  considerable 
pnce,  so  we  may  presume  that  the  lands  were  sold  also,  and  that 
the  incoming  settlers  did  not  receive  their  lots  gratuitously  But 
how  they  were  sold,  or  how  much  of  the  territory  was  sold,  we 
are  left  in  ignorance.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the 
new  immigration  was  not  only  to  renew  the  force  and  population 
of  Syracuse,  but  also  to  furnish  relief  to  the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  antecedent  residents.  A  great  deal  of  new  money  must  thus 
have  been  brought  in.1 

Such  impoitant  changes  doubtless  occupied  a  considerable  time, 
Successes  of  tncn:lgh  we  are  not  enabled  to  arrange  them  in  months 

Timoleon  or  years.  In  the  meantime  Timoleon  continued  to 
3££ainst 

Hiketas,  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain,  and  even  to 
another  strengthen,  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the 
despots  in  Syracusans.  He  employed  his  forces  actively  in 
putting  down  and  expelling  the  remaining  despots 
throughout  the  island.  He  first  attacked  Hiketas,  his  old  enemy, 
at  Leontini ,  and  compelled  him  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of 
demolishing  the  fortified  citadel,  abdicating  his  rule,  and  living 
as  a  private  citizen  in  the  town.  Leptm6s,  despot  of  Apollonia 

1  Plutarch.  Timoleon,  C  23.  «al  y«-  rt\v  Svpeueovcriav  rhv  aSt&iperov,  and 

voptoous  avrois  tfaKtcrftvpt'ois  rb  irA-fiflos,  that  10,000  were  settled  in  the  fine  and 

*>ff  *A0avis  «ipr?/ce,  -njv  i^v  x&pav  Swei-  fertile  territory  of  Agywum  This 

j^e,  Tic  Si  oi/euxs  aireSoro  XIA.IWV  raAav-  latter  measure  was  taken,  certainly, 

TWV,  a/w^ei/flffoA^Tro/ucvos  TOIS  Apxaiots  after  the  despot  of  Agyrmin  had 

SupoKovcnot?  e£ww<r0ai  ra?  aurwy,  a/xa  been  put  down  by  Timoleon  We 

fie  xpwiwv  wiroputv  r$  $fo<a  juujxawS-  should"  have  been  glad  to  have  an 

juevo?  ouf<ci  irevopcvti*)  /cat  Trpbs  raAAa  explanation  Of  r3)v  Svpaxovtrtac  TT\V 

Kal  irpb?  TrdX«/xov,  ware,  <fec  iSiaLperov  :  m  the  absence  of  informa- 

Dioddrus  (xvi  82)  affirms  that  tion,  conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  13 

40.000  new  settle:  s  were  admitted  a?  vain. 
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and  of  several  other  neighbouring  townships,  was  also  constrained 
to  submit,  and  to  embrace  the  offer  of  a  transport  to  Corinth.1 

It  appears  that  the  submission  of  Hiketas  was  merely  a  feint, 
to  obtain  time  for  strengthening  himself  by  urging  the 
Carthaginians   to  try  another   invasion  of  Sicily.2  invitesthe 
They   were   the   more    disposed   to   this   step,   as  Jjj^j^ 
Timoleon,  anxious  to  relieve  the  Syracusans,  sent  his  to  invade 
soldieis  under  the  Corinthian  Deinaichus  to  find  pay    IC  y 
and  plunder  for  themselves  m  the  Caithagiman  possessions  near 
the  wetstern  corner  of  Sicily.    This  invasion,  while  it  abundantly 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  encouraged  Entella  and  several 
other  towns  to  revolt  fiom  Carthage     The  indignation  among  the 
Carthaginians  had  been  violent,  when.  Magon  returned  after 
suddenly  abandoning  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  to  Timoleon. 
Unable  to  make  his  defence  satisfactory,  Magon  only  escaped  a 
worse  death  by  suicide,  after  which  his  dead  body  was  crucified 
by  public  order.3  And  the  Oaithagimans  now  resolved  on  a  fresh 
effort  to  repair  their  honour  as  well  as  to  defend  their  territory. 

The  effort  was  made  on  a  vast  scale,  and  with  long  previous 
preparations     An  army  said  to  consist  of  70,000  men,  B  c  340. 
under  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilkar,  was  disembarked  at  ^  Cartha, 
Lilybseum,  on  the  western  comer  of  the  island ,  pmans  land 
besides  which  there  was  a  fleet  of  200  triremes,  and  witfi°a  vast 
1000  attendant  vessels  carrying  provisions,  warlike  JJ^J^g 
stores,  engines    for  sieges,  war-chariots   with  four  a  large  pi  o- 
horses,  &c.4     But  the  most   conspicuous  prooi   of  Sativen° 
earnest  effort,  over  and  above  numbers  and  expense,  was  tro°Ps 
furnished  by  the  presence  of  no  less  than  10,000  native  infantry 
from  Carthage— men  clothed  with  panoplies  costly,  complete,  and 
far  heavier  than  ordinary,  carrying  white  shields  and  wearing 
elaborate   breastplates   besides      These   men  brought  to  the 
•campaign  ample  private  baggage— splendid  goblets  and  other 
articles  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  beseemed  the  rich  families  of 

i  Plutarch.  Timoleon,  c.  24  of  Timoleon  in  his  expedition  against 

aplutaich,  Timoleon,  c    80    Dio-  Lentmes 

d6ms  (xvi  72)  Uoos  not  mention  that       »  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  24,  Diod&r. 

Jhkotas  Httbmitted  at  all    He  statos  \vi  73 

that  Timoleon  was  icpulsecl  m  attack-       *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  26 ,  Duxlta. 

ing  Leontmi ,  and  that  lliketas  after-  xvi.  77.    They  agree  m  the  main  about 

•wards   attacked   Syiactwe,   but  -was  the  nutneucal  items,  and  soem  to  have 

repulsed  with  loss,  during  tho  absence  copied  from  the  same  authority. 
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that  nch  city.  The  Mte  of  the  division— 2500  in  number,  or  one- 
fourth  part—formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Band  oi 
Carthage.1  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  general  the 
Carthaginians  caused  their  military  service  to  be  performed  by 
hired  foreigners,  with  few  of  their  own  citizens.  Hence  this 
army  stood  particularly  distinguished,  and  appeared  the  more 
formidable  on  their  landing ,  carrying  panic,  by  the  mere  report, 
all  over  Sicily,  not  excepting  even  Syracuse.  The  Corinthian 
troops  ravaging  the  Carthaginian  province  were  obliged  to 
retreat  in  haste,  and  sent  to  Timoleon  for  reinforcement 

The  miscellaneous  body  of  immigrants  lecently  domiciliated  at 
Timoleon  Syracuse,  employed  in  the  cares  inseparable  from  new 
marches  settlement,  had  not  come  prepared  to  face  so  terrible  a 
Syracuse  foe  Though  Timoleon  used  every  effort  to  stimulate 
CaUhagi?6  ^eir  courage>  ancl  though  his  exhortations  met  with 
mans—  full  apparent  response,  yet  such  was  the  panic 
abortion  prevailing,  that  comparatively  few  would  follow  him 
mercenaries  to  ^ie  ^e^'  ^e  cou^  assemkle  no  greater  total  than 
under  12,000  men ;  including  about  3000  Syracusan  citizens 

— the  paid  foice  which  he  had  round  him  at  Syracuse 
—that  other  paid  force  under  Demarchus,  who  had  been  just 
compelled  by  the  invaders  to  evacuate  the  Carthaginian  province 
— and  finally  such  allies  as  would  join.2  His  cavalry  was  about 
1000  in  number.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  so  great  an  inferiority, 
Timoleon  determined  to  advance  and  meet  the  enemy  in  their 
own  province,  befoie  they  should  have  carried  ravage  over  the 
territory  of  Syracuse  and  her  allies.  But  when  he  approached 
near  to  the  border,  within  the  territory  of  Agrigentum,  the  alarm 
and  nusti  ust  of  his  army  threatened  to  arrest  his  further  progress. 
An  officer  among  his  mercenaries,  named  Thrasius,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  prevalent  feeling  to  raise  a  mutiny  against  him, 
persuading  the  soldiers  that  Timoleon  was  madly  hurrying  them 
on  to  certain  ruin,  against  an  enemy  six  times  superior  in  number, 

i  Plut  Titnoleon,  c  25,  Diod.  xvi  80.  Syracuse,  and  not  to  have  enumerated 

2 Plutaich,  Timoleon, c  25,  Dioddr  that   other  division,   which,   having 

xvi   78    DiodOrus  gives  the  total  of  been  sent  to  ravage  the  Carthaginian 

TSmoleon's  force  at  12,000  men ,  PIu-  province,  had  been  compelled  to  retire 

tarch  at  only  6000     The  larger  total  and  rejoin  Timoleon  when  the  great 

appears  to  me  most  probable,  tinder  Carthaginian  host  landed 
the  circumstances     Plutarch  seems  to       Diodorus  and  Plutarch  follow  in  thq 

have  taken  account  only  of  the  paid  main  the  same  authorities  respecting 

force  who   were   with   Timoleon   at  this  campaign 
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and  in  a  hostile  country  eight  days'  march  from  Syracuse ;  so- 
that  there  would  be  neither  salvation  for  them  in  a  case  of 
reverse,  nor  interment  if  they  were  slain  Their  pay  being 
considerably  in  arrear,  Thrasms  urged  them  to  return  to  Syracuse 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  the  money,  instead  of  following  a 
commander  who  could  not  or  would  not  requite  them  upon  such 
desperate  sen  vice  Such  was  the  success  and  plausibility  of  these 
recommendations,  under  the  actual  discouragement,  that  they 
could  hardly  be  counterworked  by  all  the  efforts  of  Timoleon 
Nor  was  theie  ever  any  conjuncture  in  which  his  influence, 
derived  as  well  from  unbounded  personal  esteem  as  from  belief  in 
his  favour  with  the  gods,  was  so  near  failing  As  it  was,  though 
he  succeeded  in  heartening  up  and  i  etaunng  the  large  body  of  his 
army,  yet  Thrasiun,  with  1000  of  the  mercenaries,  insisted  upon 
returning,  and  actually  did  return,  to  Syiacuse  Moreover 
Timoleon  was  obliged  to  send  an  order  along  with  them  to  the 
authorities  at  home,  that  these  men  mutt  immediately,  and  at  all 
coat,  receive  their  arrears  of  pay.  The  wonder  is  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  eiforts  to  retain  the  rest,  after  ensuring  to  the 
mutineers  a  lot  which  seemed  so  much  safer  and  more  enviable 
Thrasms,  a  brave  man,  having  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Phokians  Philomelus  and  Onomarchua,  had  been  concerned  in  the 
pillage  of  the  Delphian  temple,  which  drew  upon  him  the 
aversion  of  the  Grecian  woild 1  How  many  of  the  1000  seceding 
soldieis,  who  now  followed  him  to  Syracuse,  had  been  partners  in 
the  same  sacrilegious  act,  we  cannot  tell.  But  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  men  who  had  taken  service  with  Timoleon  in  hopes 
of  a  period,  not  merely  of  -fighting,  but  also  of  lucrative  licence, 
such  as  his  geneious  regard  for  the  settled  inhabitants  would  not 
permit 

Having  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  hi&  remaining 
army,  and  affecting  to  treat  the  departure  of  so  many  Timoleon 
cowards  as  a  positive  advantage,  Timoleon  marched  on  marches 
westward  into  the  Carthaginian  province,  until  he  cartha? 
approached  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river  f}JJjJJLpro" 
Knmesus,  a  stream  which  naea  in  the  mountainous  omen  about 
region  south  of  Panorama  (Palermo),  runs  nearly  the  P0*81^- 
southward,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Selmus     Some  mules, 
i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  30. 
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carrying  loads  of  parsley,  met  him  on  the  road :  a  fact  which 
called  forth  again  the  half-suppressed  alairn  of  the  soldiers,  since 
parsley  was  habitually  employed  for  the  wreaths  deposited  on 
tombstones.  But  Timoleon,  taking  a  handful  of  it  and  weaving 
a  wreath  for  his  own  head,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  our  Corinthian 
symbol  of  victory :  it  is  the  sacred  herb  with  which  we  decorate 
our  victors  at  the  Isthmian  festival.  It  comes  to  us  here  spon- 
taneously, as  an.  earnest  of  our  approaching  success  "  Insisting 
emphatically  on  this  theme,  and  crowning  himself  as  well  as  his 
officers  with  the  parsley,  he  rekindled  the  spirits  of  the  army, 
and  conducted  them  forward  to  the  top  of  the  eminence,  immedi- 
ately above  the  course  of  the  Kiime'sus.1 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  the  Carthaginian  army  were 
He  en-  passing  the  river,  on  their  maich  to  meet  him  The 
cStha-Sthe  caused  noise  and  clatter  of  their  approach  were 
giman  army  plainly  heard ;  though  the  mist  of  a  May  moinmg,2 
i^the^8"  overhanging  the  valley,  still  concealed  from  the  eye 
Kwrnteus.  the  army  crossing  Presently  the  mist  ascended  from 
chariots  m  the  lower  ground  to  the  hilltops  around,  leaving  the 
- 'Smoieon  river  and  the  Carthaginians  beneath  in  conspicuous 
cavairyto  view*  Formidable  was  the  aspect  which  they  pre- 
chaige  sented.  The  war-chanots-and-four 3  which  formed 
their  front  had  already  crossed  the  river,  and  appear  to  have 
been  halting  a  little  way  m  advance.  Next  to  them  followed  the 
native  Carthaginians,  10,000  chosen  hoplites  with  white  shields,  who 
had  also  in  part  crossed  and  were  still  crossing ,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  host,  the  foreign  mercenaries,  were  pressing  behind 
in  a  disorderly  mass  to  get  to  the  bank,  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  part  rugged.  Seeing  how  favourable  was  the  moment 
for  attacking  them,  while  thus  disai  rayed  and  bisected  by  the 
river,  Timoleon,  after  a  short  exhortation,  gave  orders  inimedi- 


i  The  anecdote  about  the  paisley  is  spjutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  27    «rra- 

given  both  in  Plutarch  (Timol    c.  26)  juevov  0epov;  wpav— kqyovri  /iwjyi  @ap- 

and  Dioddrus  (xvi  7fl)  yijXiuw,  <fec. 

The  upper  portion  of  the   river  $0f  these  war-chariots  they  are  said 

Krimasus,  near  which  this  battle  was  to  have  had  not  less  than  2000,  in  the 

fought,  was  in  the  mountainous  region  unsuccessful  battle  which  they  fought 

called  by  Diodorus  -q  SeAipovi/rta  $v-  against  Agathoklds   in  Africa,   near 

crxwpfa :  through  which  lay  the  road  Carthage  (I)iod6r  xx  10) 

between  Sehnus  and  Panonnus  (Dio-  After  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  they 

dtous,   xxm.,  Piagment.  p   338,  ed  came  to  employ  taine  elephants  trained 

Wess)  for  war 
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ately  to  charge  down  the  hill  *  His  Sicilian  allies,  with  some 
mercenaries  intermingled,  were  on  the  two  wings  ;  while  he 
himself,  with  the  Syracusans  and  the  best  of  the  mercenaries, 
occupied  the  centre.  Demaretus  with  his  cavalry  was  ordered  to 
assail  the  Carthaginians  first,  before  they  could  form  regularly. 
But  the  chariots  in  their  front,  protecting  the  greater  part  of  the 
line,  left  him  only  the  powei  of  getting  at  them  partially  through 
the  vacant  intervals.  Timoleon  soon  peiceiving  that  his  cavalry 
accomplished  little,  recalled  them  and  ordered  them  to  charge  on 
the  flanks,  while  he  himself,  with  all  the  force  of  his  infantry, 
undertook  to  attack  in  front.  Accordingly,  seizing  his  shield 
from  the  attendant,  he  marched  forward  in  advance,  calling  aloud 
to  the  infantry  around  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  follow  Never 
had  his  voice  been  heard  so  predominant  and  heart-stirring  •  the 
effect  of  it  was  powei  fully  felt  on  the  spirits  of  all  around,  who 
even  believed  that  they  heard  a  god  speaking  along  with  him  a 
Ke-echoing  his  shout  emphatically,  they  marched  forward  to  the 
charge  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  in  compact  order,  and  under 
the  sound  of  trumpets. 

The  infantry  were  probably  able  to  evade  or  break  through 
the  bulwark  of  interposed  chariots  with  greater  ease  gtrenuous 
than  the  cavalry,  though  Plutarch  does  not  tell  us  jjajtle 
how  this  was  done     Timoleon  and  his  soldiers  then  infantry  of 
came  into  close  and  furious  contest  with  the  chosen  ^tife0n 
Carthaginian  infantry,  who  resisted  with  a  courage  SjSt6 
worthy  of  then  reputation.    Their  vast  ^shields,  iron  ginian 
breastplates,  and  brazen  helmets  (forming  altogether  ^}§J 
armour  heavier  than  was  worn  usually  even  by  Jtomrie 
Grecian  hoplites)  enabled  them  to  repel  the  spear-  victory  of 
thrusts  of  the  Grecian  assailants,  who  were  compelled  Tiinoleon' 
to  take  to  their  swords,  and  thus  to  procure  themselves  admission 
within  the  line  of  Carthaginian  spears,  so  as  to  break  their  ranks. 
Such  use  of  swords  is  what  we  rarely  read  of  in  a  Grecian  battle. 
Though  the  contest  was  bravely  maintained  by  the  Carthaginians, 


1  It  appears   from    PolyblUS    that  £bv  r^v  acrrrfta  «eu  Bojo-ay  eireotfat  xal 

TimaeuS  ascribed  to  Timoleon.  immedl-  0appeu'  rot?  ir«'£ot$  «$o£«v  vn-ep^ve?  <f>uv$ 

ately  before  this  battle,  an  harangue  #<u  /Ml$w  K<xpfi<r6°-t-  TOV  <nw/0ovs,  etr« 

which    PolyblUS    pronounces    to    be  r£  rrdtfet  mxpa  rbv  A-ywva  Ko.1  TOV  iv6ov 

absurd  and  unsuitable  (Timaeus,  FT.  c^rtff/ibi/ovT«5tareti>a^«^«iTe 

.  viov  rtv6s 

avoAa-  Traprferri/,  ( 


134.  o(l.  Didot  ,  Polyb.  Xii  26«).  viov  rtv6s,  ws  roiy  7roX\ots  r6re 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  27. 
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yet  they  were  too  much  loaded  with  armour  to  admit  of  anything 
"but  fighting  in  a  dense  mass.  They  were  already  losing  their 
front-rank  warriors,  the  picked  men  of  the  whole,  and  beginning 
to  fight  at  a  disadvantage,  when  the  gods,  yet  further  befriending 
Tunoleon,  set  the  seal  to  their  discomfiture  by  an  intervention 
manifest  and  terrific.1  A  storm  of  the  most  violent  character 
began  Th>e  hilltops  were  shrouded  in  complete  darkness ;  the 
wind  blew  a  hurricane ;  ram  and  hail  poured  abundantly,  with 
all  the  awful  accompaniments  of  thunder  and  lightning.  To  the 
Greeks  this  storm  was  of  little  inconvenience,  because  it  came  oa 
their  backs  But  to  the  Carthaginians,  pelting  as  it  did  directly 
in  their  faces,  it  occasioned  both  great  suffering  and  soul-subduing 
alarm  The  ram  and  hail  beat,  and  the  lightning  flashed,  in 
their  faces,  so  that  they  could  not  see  to  deal  with  hostile  comba- 
tants the  noise  of  the  wind  and  of  hail  rattling  against  their 
armour  prevented  the  orders  of  their  officers  from  being  heard  • 
the  folds  of  their  voluminous  military  tunics  were  surcharged 
with  lam  water,  so  as  to  embarrass  their  movements :  the  ground 
piesently  became  so  muddy  that  they  could  not  keep  their 
footing ;  and  when  they  once  slipped,  the  weight  of  their  equip- 
ment forbade  all  recovery.  The  Greeks,  comparatively  free  from 
inconvenience,  and  encouraged  by  the  evident  disablement  of 
their  enemies,  pressed  them  with  redoubled  energy  At  length, 
when  the  four  hundred  front-rank  men  of  the  Carthaginians  had 
perished  by  a  brave  death  in  then  places,  the  rest  of  the  White- 
shields  turned  their  backs  and  sought  relief  in  flight  But  flight, 
too,  was  all  but  impossible.  They  encountered  their  own  troops 
in  the  rear  advancing  up,  and  trying  to  cross,  the  Knni§sus , 
which  river  itself  was  becoming  every  minute  fuller  and  more 
turbid,  through  the  violent  rain.  The  attempt  to  recross  was  one 
of  such  unspeakable  confusion,  that  numbers  perished  in  the 
torrent  Dispersing  in.  total  rout,  the  whole  Carthaginian  army 
thought  only  of  escape,  leaving  their  camp  and  baggage  a  prey  to 
the  victors,  who  pursued  them  across  the  river  and  over  the  liflfc 
on  the  other  side,  inflicting  prodigious  slaughter.  In  this  pursuit 
the  cavalry  of  Timoleon,  not  very  effective  during  the  battle, 
rendered  excellent  service ,  pressing  the  fugitive  Carthaginians 

t  *  DiOddr  xvi   79.     mpieyevovro  yip    ras  tSia?  at/fya-ya0tas,  aUa  ical  fita  r)iv 
aveAn-KTTWs  rtav  iro\tfiuav,  ov  povov  £ta    TWV  0ewv  crvvcpyiav 
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one  over  another  in  mass,  and  driving  them,  overloaded  with 
their  armour,  into  mud  and  water,  from  whence  they  could  not 
get  clear x 

No  victory  in  Grecian  history  was  ever  more  complete  than 
that  of  Timoleon  at  the  KnmSsus  Ten  thousand 
Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  and  fifteen 
thousand  made  prisoners.  Upon  these  numbers  no 
stress  is  to  be  laid ,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  total  of  battle,  espe- 
both  must  have  been  very  great.  Of  the  war-chaiiots,  gg^^tive 
many  were  broken  during  the  action,  and  all  that  troops 
remained,  200  in  number,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  booty  col- 
victors.  But  that  which  rendered  the  loss  most  jgfjjhg^, 
serious,  and  most  painfully  felt  at  Carthage,  was  that  of  Tuno- 
it  fell  chiefly  upon  the  native  Carthaginian  troops, 
and  much  less  upon  the  foreign  mercenaries.  It  is  even  said  that 
the  Sacred  Battalion  of  Carthage,  comprising  2500  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  most  considerable  families  in  Carthage,  were  all 
slain  to  a  man— a  statement,  doubtless,  exaggerated,  yet  implying 
&  fearful  real  destruction.  Many  of  these  soldiers  purchased  safe 
escape  by  throwing  away  their  ornamented  shields  and  costly 
breastplates,  which  the  victors  picked  up  in  great  numbers—1000 
breastplates,  and  not  less  than  10,000  shields.  Altogether,  the 
spoil  collected  was  immense— in  arms,  in  baggage,  and  in  gold 
and  silver  from  the  plundered  camp ;  occupying  the  Greeks  so 
long  in  the  work  of  pursuit  and  capture,  that  they  did  not  find 
time  to  erect  their  trophy  until  the  third  day  after  the  battle 
Timoleon  left  the  chief  part  of  the  plunder,  as  well  as  most  part 
of  the  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  captors,  who 
emiched  themselves  amply  by  the  day's  work.  Yet  there  still 
remained  a  large  total  for  the  public  Syracusan  chest — 5000 
prisoners,  and  a  miscellaneous  spoil  of  armour  and  precious 
articles,  piled  up  in  imposing  magnificence  around  tfce  general's 
tent.2 

The  Carthaginian  fugitives  did  not  rest  untal  they  reached 
Lilybaeum.  And  even  there,  such  was  their  discouragement — 
so  profound  their  conviction  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  was 
upon  them — that  they  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  go  on  ship- 

iPlntaich,  Timoleon,  c.  27,  28  J  2  Hutarch,  Timoleon.  c.  29 :  Diod6r 
Diod&r  xvi  79,  80.  xyi.  80,  81. 
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board  for  tlie  purpose  of  returning  to  Carthage ;  persuaded  as 
they  were  that  if  once  caught  out  at  sea,  the  gods  in 
^eir  Present  displeasure  would  never  let  them  reach 
terror  land.1  At  Carthage  itself  also  the  sorrow  and  depres- 
sion  were  unparalleled  sorrow  private  as  well  as 
Public,  from  the  lofes  of  so  great  a  number  of  prm- 
Carthage  cipal  citizens.  It  was  even  feared  that  the  victorious 
ltself  Timoleon  would  instantly  cross  the  sea  and  attack 

Carthage  on  her  own  soil  Immediate  efforts  were  however  made 
to  furnish  a  fresh  army  for  Sicily,  composed  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries with  few  or  no  native  citizens  Giskon,  the  son  of 
Hanno,  who  passed  for  their  most  energetic  citizen,  was  recalled 
from  exile,  and  directed  to  get  together  this  new  armament 

The  subduing  impression  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  under  which 
Great  in-      the  Carthaginians  laboured,  arose  from  the  fact  that 

tiieir  defeat  ka<*  keen  owinS  not  less  to  tlie  terrific 
oioon—  storm  than  to  the  arms  of  Timoleon.  Conversely,  in 
the°gods  regard  to  Timoleon  himself,  the  very  same  fact  pro- 
Sanaa  the  duced  an  impression  of  awe-stnking  wonder  and  envy, 
battle.  If  there  were  any  sceptics  who  doubted  before  either 

i  Dioddr  xvi  81.   roo-avn?  8*  avTovs  voyage  in  winter  time  ?   The  gods  had 

jcaraffArffis  /eat  8eog  /care^ey,  Sxrre  /arj  then  both  my  life  and  my  pioperty  in 

roAMfv  ets  ras  vaCs  i/i/Saimtv,  /t7j5'  airo-  their  power ;  and  yet  they  preserved 

v\.tw  ety  rty  Aipityi',  «s  8 t  a  ti\  v  t S>  v  me     was  it  not  then  open  to  them  BO 

Bcuv  aAAoTpioTiyrairpbsavTov*  to  manage  as  that  I  should  not  even 

w«rb  TOU  AI/SVKOV  n-eXayovs  tea-  obtain  interment  for  my  body  ? 

rairo^o-oju.ei'ovs       Compare   the  Have  the  gods  then  preserved  me  from 

account  of  the  lehgious  terroi  of  the  the  dangers  of  sea  and  pirates,  merely 

Carthaginians,  aftei  their  defeat  by  to  let  me  perish  at  Athens  by  the  act 

Agathoklds  (DiodOi  «cx.  14)  of  my  villanous  accuser  Kephisius  1 

So,  m  the  argument  between  Ando-  No,  Dikasts ,  the  dangers  of  accusation 
Hdds  and  his  accusers,  before  the  and  tnal  are  human,  but  the  dangeis 
Diiastery  at  Athens— the  accusers  encountered  at  sea  are  divine  If  there- 
contend  that  Andokides  clearly  does  fore  we  are  to  surmise  about  the 
not  believe  in  the  gods,  because  after  sentiments  of  the  gods,  I  think  they 
the  great  impiety  which  he  has  will  be  extremely  displeased  and 
committed,  he  has  still  not  been  afraid  angry  if  they  see  a  man,  whom  they 
afterwards  to  make  sea  voyages  (Lysias,  themselves  have  pieserved,  destroyed 
conk  Andofcid  s  19)  by  others"  (Andokidds,  De  Mysteriis, 
^On  the  other  hand,  AndokidSs  s  137— 139}  eyw  pcv  otfv  fyovjmai  XP^«« 
himself  argues  triumphantly,  from  the  i/oju.ifetv  TOUS  rotovrou?  KwoiSvovs  ivBpta- 
fact  of  his  having  passed  safely  through  TuVov?,  TOV?  Se  Kara  eaAaa-o-ai/ 
sea  voyages  in  the  Winter,  that  he  IS  Beiov;  elirep  obv  Set  ra  rS>v  Oeuv  VTTO- 
not  an  object  Of  displeasure  to  the  foelv,  TTO\UI  av  avrovs  ol^ai  eyw  opyi.- 
gods  £e<r8at  nal  ayai/aKretv,  419  rou?  iitff  «av* 

"  If  the  gods  thought  that  I  had  row  O-OL^OJU^OVS,  VTT*  oAAwv  airoA\vju«Vovs 

wronged  them,  they  would  not  have  &p$w 

omitted  to   punish   me  when    they       Compare  Plutarch,  Paul  JEhmLc.36 

caught  me  in  the  greatest  danger    For  ^aAto-ra  /cara  TT\OVV  iSeSLew 

what  danger  can  be  greater  than  a  sea  f«eTaj3o\V  T 
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the  reality  of  special  interventions  by  the  gods,  or  the  maiked 
kindness  which  detei  mined  the  gods  to  send  such  interven- 
tions to  the  service  of  Timoleon,  the  victory  of  the  Krimesus 
must  have  convinced  them.  The  storm,  alike  violent  and  oppor- 
tune, coming  at  the  back  of  the  Greeks  and  in  the  faces  of  the 
Carthaginians,  was  a  manifestation  of  divine  favour  scarcely  less 
conspicuous  than  those  vouchsafed  to  Diomede's  or  ^Eneas  in  the 
Hiad1  And  the  sentiment  thus  raised  towards  Timoleon— or 
rather  previously  raised,  and  now  yet  further  confirmed — became 
blended  with  that  genuine  admiration  which  he  had  richly  earned 
by  his  rapid  and  well-conducted  movements,  as  well  as  by  a  force 
of  character  striking  enough  to  uphold,  under  the  most  critical 
circumstances,  the  courage  of  a  desponding  army  His  victory 
at  the  3£rim§sus,  like  his  victory  at  Adranum,  was  gained  mainly 
by  that  extreme  speed  in  advance,  which  brought  him  upon  an 
unprepared  enemy  at  a  vulnerable  moment.  And  the  news  of  it 
which  he  despatched  at  once  to  Corinth,— accompanied  with  a 
cargo  of  showy  Carthaginian  shields  to  decorate  the  Corinthian 
temples,— diffused  throughout  Central  Greece  both  joy  for  the 
event  and  increased  honour  to  his  name,  commemorated  by  the 
inscription  attached — "The  Corinthians  and  the  general  Timoleon, 
after  liberating  the  Sicilian  Greeks  from  the  Carthaginians,  have 
dedicated  these  shields  as  offerings  of  gratitude  to  the  gods  ".2 

Leaving  most  of  his  paid  troops  to  carry  on  war  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian province,  Timoleon  conducted  his  Syracusans  £1^^ 
home.    His  first  proceeding  was  at  once  to  dismiss  returns  to 
Thrasms  with  the  1000  paid  soldiers  who  had  deserted  "" 

him  before  the  battle     He  commanded  them  to  quit 
Sicily,  allowing  them  only  twenty-four  hours  to  de-  ai*d  *h« 
part  from  Syracuse  itself.    Probably  under  the  cir- 
cumstances  they  were  not  less  anxious 'to  go  away 
than  he  was  to  dismiss  them.    But  they  went  away 
only  to  destruction  ,  for  having  crossed  the  Strait  of  Sicily— 
Messina  and  taken  possession  of  a  maritime  site  in  theirfllte 

i  Claud  De  Ter  Con  Hon.  v  93  antm 

"Te  propter,  gelidis  Aquilo  de  monte  -®olus  armatas  liyemes,  cui  militat 

procellis  „.   *ther, 

Obruit  adversas  acies,  revolutaque  tela  Kfc  conjurati  veniunt  ad  classica  venti " 

Vertit  in  auctoies,  et  turbine  reppulit        Compare  a  passage  in  the  speech  of 

hastas.  Thrasybwlus,  Xenoph  Hellen  li  4, 14 

O  mmium  dilecte  Deo,  cm  fuudit  ab       a  Plut  Timoleon,  o  29,  Diod.  xvi  SO 

9—12 
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Italy  on  the  southern  sea,  the  Bruttiaus  of  the  island  entrapped 
them  by  professions  of  simulated  friendship,  and  slew  them 
alLi 

Timoleon  had  now  to  deal  with  two  Grecian  enemies— Hiketas 
Success  of  an(l  Mamerkus— the  despots  of  Leontim  and  Katana 
Timoleon  By  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  his  movements,  he 
fclSfand"  had  crushed  the  great  invading  host  of  Carthage, 
Mamerkus.  fcefore  ^  came  mto  co-operation  with  these  two  allies 
Both  now  wrote  in  teiror  to  Carthage,  soliciting  a  new  armament, 
as  indispensable  for  their  security  not  less  than  for  the  Cartha- 
ginian interest  in  the  island ;  Timoleon  being  the  common  enemy 
of  both.  Presently  Giskon,  son  of  Hanno,  having  been  recalled 
on  purpose  out  of  banishment,  arrived  from  Carthage  with  a 
considerable  force— seventy  triremes,  and  a  body  of  Grecian 
mercenaries.  It  was  rare  for  the  Carthaginians  to  employ 
Grecian  mercenaries ;  but  the  battle  of  the  ELnm§sus  is  said  to 
have  persuaded  them  that  there  were  no  soldiers  to  be  compared 
to  Greeks  The  force  of  Giskon  was  apparently  distributed 
partly  in  the  Carthaginian  province  at  the  western  angle  of  the 
island —partly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mylse  and  Mess£n§  on 
the  north-east,  where  Marnerkus  joined  him  with  the  troops  of 
Katana.  Messed  appears  to  have  recently  fallen  under  the 
power  of  a  despot  named  Hippon,  who  acted  as  their  ally.  To 
both  points  Timoleon  despatched  a  portion  of  his  mercenary 
fence,  without  going  himself  in  command ;  on  both,  his  troops  at 
first  expenenced  partial  defeats,  two  divisions  of  them,  one  com- 
prising four  hundred  men,  being  cut  to  pieces  But  such  partial 
reverses  were,  in  the  religious  appreciation  of  the  time,  proofs 
more  conspicuous  than  ever  of  the  peculiar  favour  shown  by  the 
gods  towards  Timoleon.  For  the  soldiers  thus  slain  had  been 
concerned  in  the  pillage  of  the  Delphian  temple,  and  were  there- 
fore marked  out  for  the  divine  wrath  ;  but  the  gods  suspended 
the  sentence  during  the  time  when  the  soldiers  were  serving  under 
Timoleon  in  person,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  the  sufferer, 
and  executed  it  now  in  his  absence,  when  execution  would  occasion 
the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  him 2 

1  Plutatch,  Timoleon,  C  SO ,  Dwd6r     «ai  /taXiora  T^V  TijuoXeovTO?  «WTV 
XVi  82.  <rui/e/3ij  yevcffQai  SIMWIJ.OV        .  TYJV 

•*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  C.  30,    «f  &v    ofo  trp&s  Tiju,oA&vra  rwv  Qe&v 
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Manierkus  and  Hiketas,  however,  not  adopting  this  interpreta- 
tion of  their  i  ecent  successes  against  Timoleon,  were  full  victory 
of  hope  and  confidence.    The  former  dedicated  the  §JjJj£  *J 
shields  of  the  slain  mercenaries  to  the  gods,  with  an  over  Hike- 
inscription  of  insolent  triumph  ;  the  latter—  taking  ^rat  *** 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Timoleon,  who  had  made  *>anrarias 
an  expedition  against  a  place  not  far  off  called  Kahuna—under- 
took an  inroad  into  the  Syracusan  territory.    Not  content  with 
inflicting  great  damage  and  carrying  off  an  ample  booty,  Hiketas, 
in  returning  home,  insulted  Timoleon  and  the  small  force  along 
with  him  by  passing  immediately  under  the  walls  of  Kalauna. 
Suffering  him  to  pass  by,  Timoleon  pursued,  though  his  force 
consisted  only  of  cavalry  and  light  troops,  with  few  or  no  hoplites. 
He  found  Hiketas  posted  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Damunas,  a 
river  with  rugged  banks  and  a  ford  of  considerable  difficulty. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  good  defensive  position,  the  troops  of 
Timoleon  were  so  impatient  to  attack,  and  each  of  his  cavalry 
officers  was  so  anxious  to  be  first  in  the  charge,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  decide  the  priority  by  lot     The  attack  was  then 
valiantly  made,  and  the  troops  of  Hiketas  completely  defeated. 
One  thousand  of  them  were  slain  in  the  action,  while  the  remainder 
only  escaped  by  flight  and  throwing  away  of  their  shields  1 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Timoleon  to  attack  Hiketas  in  his  own 
domain  of  Leontim.    Here  his  usual  good  fortune 
followed  him.    The  soldiers  in  garrison  —  either  dis-  attacks°n 
contented  with  the  behaviour  of  Hiketas  at  the  battle 
of  the  Damurias,  or  awestruck  with  that  divine  favour 
which  waited  on  Timoleon—  mutinied  and  surrendered  6SS5»?ia 


the  place  into  his  hands  ;  and  not  merely  the  place, 
but  also  Hiketas  himself  in  chains,  with  his  son  to  Timoleon 
Eupolemus,  and  his  general  Euthymus,  a  man  of  Son.6^ 
singular  bravery  as  well  as  a  victorious  athlete  at  the  hS^Siy 
games.    All  three  were  put  to  death  :  Hiketas  and  his  are  put  to 
son  as  despots  and  traitors  ;  and  Euthymus,  chiefly  in  death 
consequence  of   insulting  sarcasms   against  the   Corinthians, 
publicly  uttered  at  Leontim.    The  wife  and  daughters  of  Hiketas 


v  iv  at*  irpo«icpovcre  wpdfririi/  17       Compare  Plutarch,  De  SerA.  Num 

ir«pi  &y  jcaTG»p0ov,  0aup.<x£«<rdai  <nv*pat-    Vuxd.  p.  552  F. 

vev  i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  31, 
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were  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  Syracuse,  where  they  were  condemned 
to  death  by  public  vote  of  the  Syracusan  assembly  This  vote 
was  passed  in  express  revenge  for  the  previous  crime  of  Hiketas, 
in  putting  to  death  the  widow,  sister,  and  son  of  Dion,  Though 
Timoleon  might  probably  have  saved  the  unfortunate  women  by  a 
strong  exertion  of  influence,  he  did  not  interfere  The  general 
feeling  of  the  people  accounted  this  cruel  but  special  retaliation 
right  under  the  circumstances  ,  and  Timoleon,  as  he  could  not 
have  convinced  them  of  the  contrary,  so  he  did  not  think  it  right 
to  urge  them  to  put  their  feeling  aside  as  a  simple  satisfaction  to 
him-  Yet  the  act  leaves  a  deserved  staan  upon  a  reputation 
such  as  his  l  The  women  were  treated  on  both  sides  as  adjective 
beings,  through  whose  lives  revenge  was  to  be  taken  against  a 
political  enemy. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  Mamerkus,  who  had  assembled  near 
Katana  a  considerable  force,  strengthened  by  a  body 
of  Carthaginian  allies  under  Giskon  He  was  attacked 
over  Ma-  an<*  ^e^eate<^  ty  Timoleon  near  the  river  Abolus,  with 
merkus—  he  a  loss  of  2000  men,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the 
peacewith  Carthaginian  division.  We  know  nothing  but  the 
theianstha"  simple  fact  of  this  battle,  which  probably  made  serious 
8m  anS  impression  upon  the  Carthaginians,  since  they  speedily 
afterwards  sent  earnest  propositions  for  peace,  deserting  their 
Sicilian  allies.  Peace  was  accordingly  concluded,  on  terms 
however  which  left  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Sicily  much 
the  same  as  it  had  been  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  as  well  as  at  the  landing  of  Dion  in  Sicily  2  The  line 
of  separation  was  fixed  at  the  nver  Halykus,  or  Lykus,  which 
flows  into  the  southern  sea  near  Herakleia  Mmoa,  and  formed 
the  western  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Agrigentum.  All  west- 
ward of  the  Halykus  was  recognized  as  Carthaginian  ,  but  it 
was  stipulated  that  if  any  Greeks  within  that  territory  desired  to 
emigrate  and  become  inmates  of  Syracuse,  they  should  be  allowed 
freely  to  come  with  their  families  and  their  property.  It  was 
further  covenanted  that  all  the  territory  eastward  of  the  Halykus 
should  be  considered  not  only  as  Greek,  but  as  free  Greek,  dis- 

i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  S3  Cornelius  Nepos  (Timoleon,  c   2) 

SDiodOr  xv.  17.   Minoa  (Herakleia)   states  erroneously  that  the  Cartha- 


.    . 

was  a  Carthaginian  possession  when   gimans  were  completely  expelled  from 
Dion  landed  (Elutaich,  Dion,  c.  25).        Sicily  by  Timoleon. 
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Iributed  among  so  many  free  cities,  and  exempt  from  despote 
And  the  Carthaginians  formally  covenanted  that  they  would 
neither  aid  nor  adopt  as  ally  any  Grecian  despot  in  Sicily.1 
In  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  the  elder  Dionysius  with  the 
Carthaginians,  it  had  been  stipulated  by  an.  express  article  that 
the  Syracusans  should  be  subject  to  htm a  Here  is  one  of  the 
many  contrasts  between.  Dionysius  and  Tiinoleon. 

Having  thus  relieved  himself  from  his  most  formidable  enemy, 
Timoleon  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  in  other  parts  of 
the  island.  Mamerkus  in  fact  despaired  of  further 
defence  without  foreign  aid  He  crossed  over  with  a 
squadron  into  Italy  to  ask  for  the  introduction  of  a 
Lucaman  army  into  Sicily; 3  which  he  might  perhaps 
have  obtained,  since  that  warlike  nation  were  now 
very  powerful,  had  not  his  own  seamen  abandoned  thsyra- 
him,  and  earned  back  their  vessels  to  Katana,  sur-  SSSffi?0 
lendeimg  both  the  city  and  themselves  to  Timoleon 
The  same  thing,  and  even  more,  had  been  done  a  little  before  by 
the  troops  of  Hiketas  at  Leontim,  who  had  even  delivered  up 
Hiketas  himself  as  prisoner,  so  powerful,  seemingly,  was  the 
ascendency  exercised  by  the  name  of  Timoleon,  with  the  prestige 
of  his  perpetual  success.  Mamerkus  could  now  find  no  refuge 
except  at  MessSnl,  where  lie  was  welcomed  by  the  despot  Hippon. 
But  Timoleon  speedily  canie  thither  with  a  force  ample  enough 
to  besiege  Mess£n£  by  land  and  by  sea.  After  a  certain  length  of 
resistance,4  the  town  was  surrendered  to  him,  while  Hippon  tried 
to  make  his  escape  secretly  on  shipboard.  But  he  was  captured 
and  bi  ought  back  into  the  midst  of  the  Messenian  population, 
who,  under  a  sentiment  of  bitter  hatred  and  vengeance,  planted 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  theatre  and  there  put  him  to 
death  with  insult,  summoning  all  the  boys  irom  school  into  the 
theatre  to  witness  what  was  considered  an  elevating  scene. 
Mamerkus,  without  attempting  escape,  surrendered  himself 
prisoner  to  Timoleon,  only  stipulating  that  his  fate  should  be 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  34 ,  Dioddr  despots    It  is  possible  enough  that  he 

xvi  82  may  have  been  an  Italiot  Greek ;  for 

s  Diod6r.  «ii  114  ho  must  have  been  a  Greek,  from  the 

3  Cornelius  Nepos  (Timoleon,  c   2)  manner  in  which  Plutarch  speaks  of 

calls  Mamerkus  an  Italian  general  his  poetical  compositions 
who  had  come  into  Sicily  to  aid  the       4  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c,  87. 
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determined  by  tlie  Syracusan  assembly  after  a  fair  hearing,  but 
that  Timoleon  himself  should  say  nothing  to  his  disfavour  He 
was  accordingly  brought  to  Syracuse,  and  placed  on  his  trial 
before  the  assembled  people,  whom  he  addressed  in  an  elaborate 
discourse  ;  probably  skilfully  composed,  since  he  is  said  to  have 
possessed  considerable  talent  as  a  poet1  But  no  eloquence  could 
surmount  the  rooted  aversion  entertained  by  the  Syracusans  for 
his  person  and  character.  Being  heard  with  murmurs,  and 
seeing  that  he  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  favourable  verdict, 
he  suddenly  threw  aside  his  garment,  and  rushed  with  violent 
despair  against  one  of  the  stone  seats,  head  foremost,  in  hopes  of 
giving  himself  a  fatal  blow  ;  but  not  succeeding  in  this  attempted 
suicide,  he  was  led  out  of  the  theatre  and  executed  like  a  robber.2 

Timoleon  had  now  nearly  accomplished  his  confirmed  purpose 
Tmwieon  oi>  extirpating  every  despotism  in  Sicily.  There 
pats  down  remained  yet  NikodSmus  as  despot  afc  Kentoripa,  and 
despots  in  Apollomade's  at  Agyrium.  Both  of  these  he  speedily 
Sicily  dethroned  or  expelled,  restoring  the  two  cities  to  the 

condition  of  free  communities.  He  also  expelled  from  the  town 
of  JEtna  those  Campaman  mercenaries  who  had  been  planted 
there  by  the  elder  Dionysius  s  In  this  way  did  he  proceed  until 
there  remained  only  free  communities,  without  a  single  despot, 
in  the  Grecian  portion  of  Sicily. 

Of  the  details  of  his  proceedings  our  scanty  mfoimation  permits 
Timoleon  us  to  say  but  little.  But  the  great  purpose  with 
at  which  ke  had  stewed  from  Corinth  was  now  achieved. 


Syracuse  After  living  put  down  all  the  other  despotisms  in 
Sicily,  there  remained  for  him  but  one  further  triumph  —  the 
noblest  and  rarest  of  all  —  to  lay  down  his  own.  This  he 
performed  without  any  delay,  immediately  on  returning  to 
Syracuse  from  his  military  proceedings  Congiatulating  the 
Syracusans  on  the  triumphant  consummation  already  attained,  he 
entreated  them  to  dispense  with  his  further  services  as  sole  com- 
mander ;  the  rather  as  his  eyesight  was  now  failing  4  It  is 
probable  enough  that  his  demand  was  at  first  refused,  and  that  he 
was  warmly  requested  to  retain  his  functions  ,  but  if  such  was 


1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  C  3L  «rav7jA0«v  els  Svptueovtras,  ev0v« 

2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  C  34.  otfeu    TTJV    MwapX""*    ««*    wopoiT 

*  Dioddr.  XVI  82  TOVS  mMrast  rav  trpo.yfJia.Ttav  etff  rb  *co\- 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  C.  37  ws  8*    \HTTOV  yrfvrtav  re\os 
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the  fact,  lie  did  not  the  less  persist,  and  the  people,  willing  or  not, 
acceded.  We  ought  fuither  to  note,  that  not  only  did  he  resign 
Ins  generalship,  but  he  resigned  it  at  once  and  immediately,  after 
the  complete  execution  of  his  proclaimed  purpose,  to  emancipate 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  from  foreign  enemies  as  well  as  from  despot- 
enemies  ;  just  as,  on  first  acquiring  possession  of  Syracuse,  he  had 
begun  his  authoritative  career,  without  a  moment's  delay,  by 
ordering  the  demolition  of  the  Dionysian  stronghold,  and  the 
construction  of  a  court  of  justice  in  its  place.1  By  this  instan- 
taneous proceeding  he  forestalled  the  growth  of  that  suspicion 
which  delay  would  assuredly  have  raised,  and  for  which  the  free 
communities  of  Greece  had  in  general  such  ample  reason.  And 
it  is  not  the  least  of  his  many  merits,  that  while  conscious  ot  good 
intentions  himself,  he  had  also  tlie  good  sense  to  see  that  others 
could  not  look  into  his  bosom ;  that  all  their  presumptions, 
except  what  were  created  by  his  own  conduct,  would  be  derived 
trom  men  worse  than  he,  and  therefore  unfavourable.  Hence  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  be  prompt  and  forward,  even  to  a  sort 
of  ostentation,  in  exhibiting  the  amplest  positive  proof  of  his  real 
purposes,  so  as  to  stifle  beforehand  the  growth  of  suspicion. 

He  was  now  a  private  citizen  of  Syiacuse,  having  neither  paid 
soldiers  under  his  command  nor  any  other  public  Q^titade 
function.    As  a  reward  for  his  splendid  services,  the  and  reward 
Syracusans  voted  to  him  a  house  in  the  city,  and  a  the  s?ra-y 
landed  property  among  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood.  CU8aas 
Here  he  fixed  his  residence,  sending  for  his  wife  and  family  to 
Corinth 2 

Yet  though  Timoleon  had  renounced  every  species  of  official 
authority,  and  all  means  of  constraint,  his  influence  as  oreat  jn. 
an  adviser  over  the  judgment,  feelings,  and  actions,  5?en^6  of 
not  only  of  Syracusans,  but  of  Sicilians  generally,  was  even  after 
as  great  as  ever ;  perhaps  greater,  because  the  fact  of  do^Shif1 
his  spontaneous  resignation  gave  him  one  title  more  P°wer 
to  confidence.    Rarely  is  it  allowed  to  mortal  man  to  establish 
so  transcendent  a  claim  to  confidence  and  esteem  as  Timoleon  now 
presented,  upon  so  many  different  grounds,  and  with  so  little  of 
alloy  or  abatement     To  possess  a  counsellor  whom  every  one 
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reverenced,  without  suspicions  or  fears  of  any  kind — who  had  not 
only  given  conspicuous  proofs  of  uncommon  energy  combined 
with  skilful  management,  but  enjoyed  besides,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  the  favour  of  the  gods— -was  a  benefit  unspeakably  precious 
to  the  Sicilians  at  this  juncture.  For  it  was  now  the  time  when 
not  merely  Syracuse,  but  other  cities  of  Sicily  also,  weie  aiming 
to  strengthen  their  reconstituted  free  communities  by  a  fresh 
eupplv  of  citizens  from  abroad.  During  the  sixty  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  first  formidable  invasion  wherein  the 
Carthaginian  Hannibal  had  conquered  Selmus,  there  had  been  a 
senes  of  causes  all  tending  to  cripple  and  diminish,  and  none  to 
renovate,  the  Grecian  population  of  Sicily.  The  Carthaginian 
attacks,  the  successful  despotism  of  the  first  Dionysius,  and  the 
disturbed  leign  of  the  second, — all  contiibuted  to  the  same  result 
About  the  year  352—351  B  o.,  Plato  (as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned) expresses  his  feai  of  an  extinction  of  Hellenism  in  Sicily, 
giving  place  before  Phoenician  or  Campaman  force.1  And  what 
was  a  sad  possibility,  even  in  352 — 351  B.C.,  had  become  nearer 
to  a  probability  in  344  B  o.,  before  Timoleon  landed,  in  the  then 
miserable  condition,  of  the  island. 

His  unparalleled  success  and  matchless  personal  behaviour, 
imimgra-  combined  with  the  active  countenance  of  Corinth 
Greek* new  without,  had  completely  turned  the  tide.  In  the 
mtoswii  Belief  of  all  Greeks,  Sicily  was  now  a  land  restored 
to  Geia,  '  to  Hellenism  and  freedom,  but  requiring  new  colonists 
txnn,gKama-  ^  we^ to  partak®  as  to  guard  these  capital  privileges, 
rma!  <fcc  The  example  of  colonization,  under  the  auspices  of 
Corinth,  had  been  set  at  Syracuse,  and  was  speedily  followed 
elsewhere,  especially  at  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Kamarina,  All 
these  three  cities  had  suffered  cruelly  during  those  formidable 
Carthaginian  invasions  which  immediately  preceded  the  despotism 
of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse  They  had  had  no  opportunity  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  even  to  make  up  what 
they  had  then  lost,  far  less  to  acquire  accessions  from  without 
At  the  same  time  all  three  (especially  Agrigentum)  recollected 
their  former  scale  of  opulence  and  power,  as  it  had  stood  prior 
to  407  B.C.  It  was  with  eagerness,  therefore,  that  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  new  life  and  security  imparted  to  Sicily  by  the 
i  Plato,  Epistol  viii  p  S6S  F. 
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career  of  Timoleon,  to  replenish  their  exhausted  numbers  by 
recalling  those  whom  former  suffering  had  driven  away,  and  "by 
inviting  fresh  colonists  besides.  Megellus  and  Phenstus,  citizens 
of  Elea  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  (which  was  probably  at 
this  time  distressed  by  the  pressure  of  Lucamans  from  the 
interior),  conducted  a  colony  to  Agngentum  ;  Gorgus,  from  KeSs, 
went  with  another  band  to  Gela  ,  in  both  cases  a  proportion  of 
expatriated  citizens  returned  among  them.  Kamanna,  too,  and 
Agynum  received  large  accessions  of  inhabitants  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Leontmi  aie  said  to  have  removed  their  habitations  to 
Syracuse,  a  statement  difficult  to  understand  and  probably  only 
partially  true,  as  the  city  and  its  name  still  continued  to  exist.1 

Unfortunately  the  proceedings  of  Timoleon  come  before  us 
(through  Diod6rus  and  Plutarch)  in  a  manner  so  value  and 
vague  and  confused,  that  we  can  rarely  trace  the 
sequence  or  assign  the  date  of  particular  facts.2    But  moral 
about  the  general  circumstances,  with  their  character 
and  bearing,  there  is  no  room  either  for  mistake  or  Timoleon  in 
doubt     That  which  rhetors  and  sophists  like  Lysiaa  these'new' 


had  preached  in  their  panegyncal  harangues,3  that  for 
which  Plato  sighed  in  the  epistles  of  his  old  age,  commending  it, 
after  Dion's  death,  to  the  surviving  partisans  of  Dion,  as  having 
been  the  unexecuted  purpose  of  their  departed  leader,  the  renewal 
of  freedom  and  Hellenism  throughout  the  island  was  now  made 
a  reality  under  the  auspices  of  Timoleon.  The  houses,  the 
temples,  the  walls,  were  rescued  from  decay,  the  lands  from 
comparative  barrenness.  For  it  was  not  merely  Ms  personal 
reputation  and  achievements  which  constituted  the  main  allure- 
ment to  new  colonists,  but  also  his  superintending  advice  which 
regulated  their  destination  when  they  arrived.  Without  the 
least  power  of  constraint  or  even  official  dignity,  he  was  consulted 
as  a  sort  of  general  GGkist  or  Patron-Founder,  by  the  affectionate 
regard  of  the  settlers  in  every  parfc  of  Sicily.  The  distribution 

i  Dioddr  xvi.  65,  82  ;  Plutarch,  signed  by  Dioddras  to  340  B  c  But  as 

Timoleon,  o.  85  to  the  other  military  achievements  of 

v  Bight  years  elapsed  from  the  tune  Timoleon  in  Sicily,  Diod&nxs  and  Plu- 

when  Timoleon  departed  with  his  ex-  tarch  are  neither  precise,  nor  maccord- 

pedition  from  Corinth  to  the  time  of  ance  with  each  other 


his  death,  from  345—844  BC.  to  337—       3  Plutarch.  Timoleon,  c.  87     puSvos 

836  B  c  (Dioddrus,  xvi  90  ,  Plutaich,  ty"  &5  ot  <rof  OTOI  Sta  -rSiv  A<Jv<ov  rwv 

Timoleon,  C  87)  irav»jyi;pwewi'aelirapflicaAouvTrpdf<i5Toi>s 

The  battle  of  the  Krim&sus  is  as-  *EA\»ji/ap,  iv  av«u*  dpiorwVa*,  <fec. 
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or  sale  of  lands,  the  modification  required  in  existing  laws  and 
customs,  the  new  political  constitutions,  &c.,  were  all  submitted 
to  his  review.  No  settlement  gave  satisfaction  except  such  as  he 
had  pronounced  or  appioved  ;  none  which  he  had  approved  was 
contested  l 

In  the  situation  in  which  Sicily  was  now  placed,  it  is  clear 
__  that  numberless  matteis  of  doubt  and  difficulty  would 

difficulties  inevitably  arise  ;  that  the  claims  and  interests  of  pre- 
wouiabe  existing  residents,  returning  exiles,  and  new  immi- 
caiied  upon  grants  would  often  be  conflicting  ;  that  the  rites  and 
customs  of  different  tractions  composing  the  new  whole 
might  have  to  be  modified  for  the  sake  of  mutual  harmony  ;  that 
the  settlers,  coming  from  oligarchies  as  well  as  democracies,  might 
bring  with  them  different  ideas  as  to  the  proper  features  of  a 
political  constitution  ;  that  the  apportionment  or  sale  of  lands 
and  the  adjustment  of  all  debts  presented  but  too  many  chances 
of  angry  dispute  ;  that  there  were  in  fact  a  thousand  novelties 
in  the  situation  which  could  not  be  determined  either  by  pre- 
cedent or  by  any  peremptory  rule,  but  must  be  left  to  the  equity 
of  a  supreme  arbitrator  Here  then  the  advantages  weie  un- 
speakable of  having  a  man  like  Timoleon  to  appeal  to  .  a  man 
not  only  really  without  sinister  bias,  but  recognized  by  every 
one  as  being  so  ;  a  man  whom  every  one  loved,  trusted,  and  was 
grieved  to  offend  ;  a  man  who  sought  not  to  impose  his  own  will 
upon  free  communities,  but  addressed  them  as  freemen,  building 
only  upon  their  reason  and  sentiments,  and  carrying  out  in  all 
his  recommendations  of  detail  those  instincts  of  free  speech, 
universal  vote,  and  equal  laws  which  formed  the  germ  of  political 
obligation  in  the  minds  of  Greeks  generally.  It  would  have 
been  gratifying  to  know  how  Timoleon  settled  the  many  new 
and  difficult  questions  which  must  have  been  submitted  to  him 
as  referee.  There  is  no  situation  in  human  society  so  valuable 
to  study  as  that  in  which  routine  is  of  necessity  broken  through, 
and  the  constructive  faculties  called  into  active  exertion.  Nor 


1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  C   35.    ots  ov  W»pas  jeaToucio-ju-o?,  ovffoXtTetasStarafts, 

ftoVov  ao-^oActav  e<   iroXe/iov^  -roo-ovVov  eSoKei  KoXa>?  c^ew,  ^S  exetvos  /u«)  irpocra- 

KO.L  yaA.^vi)v  iSpvo/Aevoi?  irapelxevi  &M«  tfratro  juw)8«  jearaKoarju^cretev,  acrirep  «py<j> 

KO.L  raXAa  irapaovceuacras  tai  a-iffurpodv-  cruvT«Xovju,ev^     S^juLtovpyb?   eirifleis    rbl/a. 

p-r)9cls  w<nrep  OIJCIO-TTJ  j  yya.ira.TO     «ai.  TWV  X*Ptv  0«o<f>iAi7  icat  irpeifovfdLV 

£\\<i>y  Se  &<uc«tjj.«ya>p  o^ot'uf  ?rpbs  avrovt  Compare  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timo- 

oy  TToMjLtou  ris  Xvcriy,  ou  vofuoi'  0«<ns,  ov  leon,  c  H 
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was  there  ever  perhaps  throughout  Grecian  history  a  simul- 
taneous colonization  and  simultaneous  recasting  of  political  insti- 
tutions more  extensive  than  that  which  now  took  place  in  Sicily. 
Unfortunately  we  are  permitted  to  know  only  the  general  fact, 
without  either  the  charm  or  the  instruction  which  would  have 
been  presented  by  the  details.  Tiraoleon  was  in  Sicily  that 
which  Eparaemondas  had  been  at  the  foundation  of  Messene*  and 
Megalopolis,  though  with  far  greater  power,  and  we  have  to 
deplore  the  like  ignorance  respecting  the  detail  proceedings  of 
both  these  great  men. 

But  though  the  sphere  of  Timoleon's  activity  was  co-extensive- 
with  Sicily,  his  residence,  his  citizenship,  and  his 
peculiar  interests  and  duties  were  at  Syracuse.    That  Timoieonat 
city,  like  most  of  the  other  Sicilian  towns,  had  been 


born  anew,  with  a  numerous  body  of  settlers  and  the  goddess 
altered  political  institutions.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  Kephalus  and  others,  invited  from  Corinth  by  express 
vote  of  the  Syracusans,  had  re-established  the  democratical  con- 
stitution of  Diokl&  with  suitable  modifications.  The  new  era 
of  liberty  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  sacred  office, 
that  of  Amphipolus  or  Attendant  Priest  of  Zeus  Olympius,  an 
office  changed  annually,  appointed  by  lot  (doubtless  undei  some 
conditions  of  qualification  which  are  not  made  known  to  us  x), 
and  intended,  like  the  Archon  Eponymus  at  Athens,  as  the 
recognized  name  to  distinguish  eack  Syracusan  year.  In  this 
work  of  constitutional  reform,  as  well  as  in  all  the  labours  and 
adjustments  connected  with  the  new  settlers,  Timoleon  took  a 
prominent  part.  But  so  soon  as  the  new  constitution  was  con- 
summated and  set  at  work,  he  declined  undertaking  any  specific. 
duties  or  exercising  any  powers  under  it.  Enjoying  the  highest 
measure  of  public  esteem,  and  loaded  with  honorary  and  grateful 
votes  from  the  people,  he  had  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  virtue 
to  prefer  living  as  a  private  citizen,  a  resolution  doubtless  pro- 
moted by  his  increasing  iailure  of  eyesight,  which  presently  be- 
came total  blindness.3  He  dwelt  in  the  house  assigned  to  him 
by  public  vote  of  the  people,  which  ho  had  consecrated  to  the 
Holy  God,  and  within  which  he  had  set  apart  a  chapel  to  th& 

1  Dioddr  xvi  TO  :  Cicero  in  Verrem,  iL  51. 

2  Plutarch,  Tiinoleon,  c.  38. 
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goddess  Automatia,  the  goddess  under  whose  auspices  blessings 
-and  glory  came  as  it  were  of  themselves.1  To  this  goddess  he 
offered  sacrifice,  as  the  great  and  constant  patroness  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Corinth  all  through  his  proceedings  in 
Sicily. 

By  refusing  the  official  prominence  tendered  to  him,  and  "by 
keeping  away  from  the  details  of  public  life,  Timoleon 
escaped  the  jealousy  sure  to  attend  upon  influence  so 
prodigious  as  his.  But  in  truth,  for  all  great  and 
public  important  matters,  this  very  modesty  increased 
ofsyracuse  mstead  of  diminishing  his  real  ascendency.  Here,  as 


matters  of     e^sewhere,  the  goddess  Automatia  worked  for  him, 
.grave  and      and  brought  to  him  docile  listeners  without  his  own 
seeking      Though  the  Syracusans  transacted  their 


ordinary  business  through  others,  yet  when  any 
.matter  of  seiious  difficulty  occurred  the  presence  of  Timoleon 
•was  specially  invoked  in  the  discussion  During  the  later 
months  of  his  life,  when  he  had  become  blind,  his  arrival  in  the 
assembly  was  a  solemn  scene.  Having  been  brought  in  his  car 
•drawn  by  mules  across  the  market-place  to  the  door  of  the 
theatre  wheiein  the  assembly  was  held,  attendants  then  led  or 
drew  the  car  into  the  theatre  amidst  the  assembled  people,  who 
testified  their  affection  by  the  warmest  shouts  and  congratula- 
tions As  soon  as  he  had  returned  their  welcome,  and  silence  was 
restoied,  the  discussion  to  which  he  had  been  invited  took  place, 
Timoleon  sitting  on  his  car  and  listening  Having  heard  the 
matter  thus  debated,  he  delivered  his  own  opinion,  winch  was 
usually  ratified  at  once  by  the  show  of  hands  of  the  assembly 
He  then  took  leave  of  the  people  and  retired,  the  attendants 
Again  leading  the  car  out  of  the  theatre,  and  the  same  cheers  of 
attachment  accompanying  his  departure  ;  while  the  assembly 
proceeded  with  its  other  and  more  ordinary  business  2 
Such  is  the  impressive  and  picturesque  description  given 

*  Plutarch.  Timoleon,  c.  38.    tnl  Be  the  same  as  that  of  TV^TJ,  though 

•rfc  oiKiac  tepdp  t,Spv<ra.fievos  AvTo/tarias  the  word    is    sometimes   translated 

•^vcrev,  av-riji/  £e  TTJV  ouctw  'lepw  Aot-  as  if  it  were     It  is  more  nearly  the 

fiow  *a0tepa><rep  same   as  'Ayaflrj   Ttfx'J—  though    still, 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c   4  ,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  exactly  the 

Plutarch.  Eeip   Gerend   Precept,  p  same 
S15  D  2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  38  ,  Cornel 

The   idea    of    Avro/Karia    is    not  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c  4 
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(doubtless  by  Athanis  or  some  other  eye-witness1)  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Syracusan  people  and  the  blind  Manner  m 
Timoleon,  after  his  power  had  been  abdicated,  and 
when  there  remained  to  him  nothing  except  his        icon 
character  and  moral  ascendency.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  public11 
the  solemnities  of  interposition,  here  recounted,  must  fiTSmEt 
have  been  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  the  anxiety  to 
assembly  had    been   disturbed    by   some  unusual  freedom  of 
violence  or  collision  of  parties.    For  such  critical  jgjSt 
junctures,   where    numbers    were    perhaps   nearly  himself 
balanced,  and  where  the  disappointment  of  an  angry  minority 
threatened   to  beget   some  permanent  feud,  the   benefit   was 
inestimable,  of  an  umpire  whom  both  parties  revered,  and  before 
whom  neither  thought  it  a  dishonour  to  yield.    Keeping  aloof 
from  the  details  and  embarrassments  of  daily  political  life,  and 
preserving  himself  (like  the  Salamiman  trireme,  to  use  a  phrase 
which  Plutarch  applies  to  Penkles  at  Athens)  for  occasions  at 
once  momentous  and  difficult,  Timoleon  filled  up  a  gap  occasion- 
ally dangerous  to  all  free  societies,  but  which  even  at  Athens- 
had  always  remained  a  gap,  because  there  was  no  Athenian  at 
once  actually  worthy,  and  known  to  be  worthy,  to  fill  it     We 
may  even  wonder  how  he  continued  worthy,  when  the  intense 
popular  sentiment  in  his  favour  tended  so  strongly  to  turn  his 
head,  and  when  no  contradiction  or  censure  against  him  was 
tolerated. 

Two  persons,  Laphystius  and  Demsenetus,  called  by  the 
obnoxious  names  of  sycophants  and  demagogues,  were  bold 
enough  to  try  the  experiment.  The  former  required  him  to  give- 
bail  in  a  lawsuit;  the  latter,  in  a  public  discourse,  censured 
various  parts  of  his  military  campaigns.  The  public  indignation 
against  both  these  men  was  vehement ;  yet  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Laphystius  applied  to  Timoleon  a  legal  process  appli- 
cable universally  to  every  citizen;  what  may  have  been  the 
pertinence  of  the  censures  of  Demsenetus,  we  are  unable  to  bay. 
However,  Timoleon  availed  himself  of  the  well-meant  impatience 
of  the  people  to  protect  him  either  from  legal  process  or  from, 
censure,  only  to  administer  to  them  a  serious  and  valuable  lesson. 

1  It  occurs  in  Cornelius  Nepos  prior  to  Plutarch,  and  was  probably  copied 
by  both  from  the  same  authority 
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Protesting  against  all  interruption  to  the  legal  process  of 
Laphystius,  he  proclaimed  emphatically  that  this  was  the  precise 
purpose  for  which,  he  had  so  long  laboured  and  combated—  in 
order  that  every  Syracusan  citizen  might  be  enabled  to  appeal  to 
the  laws  and  exercise  freely  his  legal  rights.  And  while  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  rebut  in  detail  the  objections  taken 
against  his  previous  generalship,  he  publicly  declared  his  grati- 
tude to  the  gods,  for  having  granted  his  prayer  that  he  might 
witness  all  Syracusans  in  possession  of  full  liberty  of  speech.1 
We  obtain  little  from  the  biographers  of  Timoleon,  except  a 
few  incidents,  striking,  impressive,  and  somewhat 
ruptedmo-  theatrical,  like  those  just  recounted.  But  what  is 
really  important  is  the  tone  and  temper  which  these 


spirit  of  incidents  reveal,  both  in  Tunoleon  and  in  the  Syra- 
cusan people  To  see  him  unperverted  by  a  career  of 
superhuman  success,  retaining  the  same  hearty  convictions  with 
which  he  had  started  from  Corinth  ;  renouncing  power,  the  most 
ardent  of  all  aspirations  with  a  Greek  politician,  and  descending 
to  a  private  station,  in  spite  of  every  external  inducement  to  the 
contrary  ,  resisting  the  temptation  to  impose  his  own  will  upon 
the  people,  and  respecting  their  free  speech  and  public  vote  in  a 
manner  which  made  it  imperatively  necessary  for  every  one  else 
to  follow  his  example  ,  foregoing  command,  and  contenting  him- 
self with  advice  when  his  opinion  was  asked  —  all  this  presents  a 
model  of  genuine  and  intelligent  public  spirit,  such  as  is  asso- 
ciated with  few  other  names  except  that  of  Timoleon.  That  the 
Syracusan  people  should  have  yielded  to  such  conduct  an  obedi- 
ence not  merely  voluntary,  but  heartfelt  and  almost  reverential, 
is  no  matter  of  wonder.  And  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
opinion  of  Timoleon,  tranquilly  and  unostentatiously  consulted, 
was  the  guiding  star  which  they  followed  on  most  points  of 
moment  or  difficulty  ;  over  and  above  those  of  exceptional  cases 
of  aggravated  dissent  where  he  was  called  in  with  such  imposing 
ceremony  as  an  umpire.  On  the  value  of  such  an  oracle  close  at 
hand  it  is  needless  to  insist  ;  especially  in  a  city  which  for  the 
last  half-century  had  known  nothing  but  the  dominion  of  force, 
and  amidst  a  new  miscellaneous  aggregate  composed  of  Greek 
settlers  from  many  different  quarters 

i  Plutarch,  Tunoleon,  c  37  ,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  5. 
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Timoleon   now   enjoyed,  as   he   had    amply   earned,    what 
Xenophftn  calls  "that  good,  not  human,  but  divine—  x      hon. 
command   over  willing   men—  given  manifestly  to  tic  ideal-" 
persons  of  genuine  and  highly  trained  temperance  of  ™£.mand 
character"1      In  him   the   condition   indicated  hy  -willing  free 
Xenoph6n  was  found  completely  realized—  temper-  JJSties, 
ancein  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  ^f™*8 
the  word-not  simply  sobriety  and  continence  (which  gg|«£  of 
had  belonged  to  the  elder  Dionysms  also),  but  an 
absence  of  that  fatal  thirst  for  coeicive  power  at  all  price,  which 
in  Greece  was  the  fruitful  parent  ot  the  greater  crimes  and 
enormities. 

Timoleon  lived  to  see  his  great  work  of  Sicilian  enfranchise- 
ment consummated,  to  carry  it  through  all  its  inci- 
pient difficulties,  and  to  see  it  prosperously  moving  ^d 
on     Not  Syracuse  alone,  but  the  other  Grecian  cities  comfort 
in  the  island  also,  enjoyed  under  their  revived  free  throughout 
institutions  a  state  of  security,  comfort,  and  affluence  ^^ty. 
to  which  they  had  been  long  strangers.    The  lands  JjJJjJ^JJf8' 
became  again  industriously  tilled  ,  the  fertile  soil  despotism 
yielded  anew  abundant  exports  ,  the  temples  were  ^6f  eatho" 
restored  from  their  previous  decay,  and  adorned  with 
the  votive  offerings  of  pious  munificence,2    The  same  state  of 
prosperous  and  active  freedom,  which  had  followed   on   the 
expulsion  of  the  Geloman  dynasty  a  handled  and  twenty  years 
before,  and  lasted  about  fifty  years,  without  either  despots  within 
or   invaders  from   without,  was  now  again  made  prevalent 
throughout  Sicily  under  the  auspices  of  Timoleon     It  did  not 
indeed  last  so  long.   It  was  broken  up  in  the  year  316  B.O.,  twenty- 
four  years  after   the  battle  of  the  Krime*sus,  by  the  despot 
AgathoklSs,  whose  father  was  among  the  immigrants  to  Syracuse 
under  the  settlement  of  Timoleon.    But  the  interval  of  security 
and  freedom  with  which  Sicily  was  blessed  between  these  two 
epochs  she  owed  to  the  generous  patriotism  and  intelligent 

i  Xenoph   (Economic   xxi.  12     ov  e/xo!  flow?,  ofls  ov  ^ywvreu  a£  fovs  «tvat 

•yap  iraw  fun  So/cet  o\ov  rovrl  rb  ayaflbv  /3(.orcv«tyt    «<nrep   o   TavraXos  w  <f8ov 

avQp<airt.vov  etvat,  aAXa  0e7ov,   rb   «0e-  Arfywai  rbv  ael  XP^ov  5iarpi/3etP,  $OJ3otf- 
5e 


TOI  . 

TO  5e    eueoi/Twv   rvpavveti/    8<£6*ffivt  ws 
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counsel  of  Tiinoleon.  There  are  few  other  names  among  the 
Grecian  annals  with  which  we  can  connect  so  large  an  amount 
of  predetermined  and  beneficent  result. 

Endeared  to  the  Syracusans  as  a  common  father  and  benefactor,1 
B  a  337—  a11^  sxfo^ted  as  their  hero  to  all  visitors  from  Greece, 
836  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  amidst  the  fulness 

Death  and  °f  affectionate  honour.  Unfortunately  for  the  Syra- 
obsequies  of  cusans,  that  remainder  was  but  too  short ;  foi  he  died 
uno  eon  ^  ^  illness,  apparently  slight,  in  the  year  337—336 
B.C,  three  or  four  years  after  the  battle  of  the  KrimSsus.  Pio- 
found  and  unfeigned  was  the  sorrow  which  his  death  excited 
universally  throughout  Sicily.  Not  merely  the  Syraeusans,  but 
crowds  from  all  other  partTof  the  island,  attended  to  do  honour 
to  his  funeral,  which  was  splendidly  celebrated  at  the  public 
cost.  Some  of  the  chosen  youths  of  the  city  carried  the  bier 
whereon  his  body  was  deposited ;  a  countless  procession  of  men 
and  women  followed  in  their  festival  attire,  crowned  with 
wreaths,  and  mingling  with  their  tears  admiration  and  envy  for 
their  depaited  liberator.  The  procession  was  made  to  pass  over 
that  ground  which  presented  the  most  honourable  memento  of 
Timoleon,  where  the  demolished  Dionysian  stronghold  had  once 
reared  its  head,  and  where  the  court  of  justice  was  now  placed, 
at  the  entrance  of  Ortygia.  At  length  it  reached  the  Nekropolis, 
between  Ortygia  and  Achradma,  where  a  massive  funeral  pile 
had  been  prepared.  As  soon  as  the  bier  had  been  placed  on  this 
pile,  and  fire  was  about  to  be  applied,  the  herald  Demetrius, 
distinguished  for  the  powers  of  his  voice,  proclaimed  with  loud 
announcement  as  follows : — 

"  The  Syracusan  people  solemnize,  at  the  cost  of  200  minse,  the 

funeral  of  this  man,  the  Corinthian  Timoleon  son  of 

ttonaffi     Tunodemus     They  have  passed  a  vote  to  honour  him 

SonSnent     ^or  a^  frlture  ^mQ  ^th  festival  matches  in  music, 

to  his  horse  and  chariot  race,  and  gymnastics  j  because,  after 

on(mr         having  put  down  the  despots,  subdued  the  foreign 

enemy,  and  recolonized  the  greatest  among  the  mined  cities,  he 

lestorecl  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks  their  constitution  and  laws  " 

A  sepulchral  monument,  seemingly  with   this  inscription 

1  Plufc,  Timoleon,  C.  89    fv  roiayrQ    irep  irarrjp  jcoipb?,  «e  /u 
" 
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recorded  on  it,  ^was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Timoleon  in  the 
agora  of  Syracuse.  To  this  monument  other  buildings  were 
presently  annexed  ;  porticos  for  the  assembling  of  persons  in 
business  or  conversation,  and  paleestrse  for  the  exercises  of  youths 
The  aggregate  of  buildings  all  taken  together  was  called  the 
Timoleontion x 
When  we  reflect  that  the  fatal  battle  of  Chaeroneia  had  taken 

•place  the  year  before  Timoleon's  decease,  and  that  his 

*  *  -.1-1-1-1  it  uonlrast  of 

native  city  Corinth  as  well  as  all  her  neighbours  was  Dion  and 

sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  degiadation  of  K™1*™ 
subject-towns  of  Macedonia,  we  shall  not  regret,  for  his  sake,  that 
a  timely  death  relieved  him  from  so  mournful  a  spectacle.  It 
was  owing  to  him  that  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were  rescued,  for 
nearly  one  generation,  from  the  like  fate.  He  had  the  rare 
glory  of  maintaining  to  the  end,  and  executing  to  the  full,  the 
promise  of  liberation  with  which  he  had  gone  forth  from  Corinth. 
His  early  years  had  been  years  of  acute  suffering — and  that,  too, 
incurred  in  the  cause  of  freedom — arising  out  of  the  death  of  his- 
brother;  his  later  period,  manifesting  the  like  sense  of  duty 
under  happier  auspices,  had  richly  repaid  him  by  successes  over- 
passing all  reasonable  expectation,  and  by  the  ample  flow  of 
gratitude  and  attachment  poured  forth  to  him  amidst  the  liberated 
Sicilians  His  character  appears  most  noble,  and  most  instructive, 
if  we  contrast  him  with  Dion.  Timoleon  had  been  brought  up 
as  the  cilizen  of  a  free,  though  oligarchical,  community  in  Greece, 
surrounded  by  other  free  communities,  and  amidst  universal 
hatred  of  despots  The  politicians  whom  he  had  learnt  to  esteem 
were  men  trained  in  this  school,  maintaining  a  qualified  ascen- 
dency against  more  or  less  of  open  competition  from  rivals,  and 
obliged  to  look  for  the  means  of  carrying  their  views  apait  from 
simple  dictation.  Moreover,  the  person  whom  Timoleon  had 
selected  for  his  peculiar  model  was  Epamemondas,  the  noblest 
model  that  Greece  afforded2  It  was  to  this  example  that 
Timoleon  owed  in  part  his  energetic  patriotism  combined  with 
freedom  from  personal  ambition,  his  gentleness  of  political 

i  Pint  Timoleon,  c  89,  Diod  xvi  90    Timoleon,  and  Pyrilms  to  be  the  most 
•£  Plutaicli,  Timoleon,  o  36    o  jxa-   complete  men  of  action  (irpayjuaTiKUTa- 
Xitrra  <jVjA«0eis  virfc  TI/AO\&>ITOS  'STrajuwt-   TOVS)  of  all  those  who  had  played  a 
Mfii/Sns,  Ac  conspicuous  jpart  in  Sicilian  affairs- 

Polybius    reckons     Eermokrat6s,   (Polyb  aai  2{£ed  Didot) 
9—13 
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antipathy,  and  the  perfect  habits  of  conciliatory  and  political 
dealing  which  he  manifested  amidst  so  many  new  and  trying 
scenes  to  the  end  of  his  career, 

Now  the  education  of  Dion  (as  I  have  recounted  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter)  had  been  something  totally  different  He  was 
the  member  of  a  despotic  family,  and  had  learnt  his  experience 
under  the  energetic,  but  perfectly  self-willed,  march  of  the  elder 
Dionysms,  Ot  the  temper  or  exigences  of  a  community  of  free- 
men, he  had  never  learnt  to  take  account  Plunged  in  this 
corrupting  atmosphere,  he  had,  nevertheless,  imbibed  generous 
and  pubic-spmted  aspirations:  he  had  come  to  hold  in 
abhorrence  a  government  of  will,  and  to  look  for  glory  in 
contributing  to  replace  it  by  a  qualified  freedom  and  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  But  the  source  from  whence  he  drank  was  the 
Academy  and  its  illustrious  teacher  Plato ;  not  from  practical  life, 
nor  from  the  best  practical  politicians  like  Epamemondas. 
Accordingly,  he  had  imbibed  at  the  same  time  the  idea,  that 
though  despotism  was  a  bad  thing,  government  thoroughly 
popular  was  a  bad  thing  also ;  that,  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  he 
had  put  down  the  despotism,  it  lay  with  him  to  determine  how 
much  liberty  he  would  allow,  or  what  laws  he  would  sanction, 
for  the  community ;  that  instead  of  a  despot,  he  was  to  become  a 


Here  then  lay  the  main  difference  between  the  two  conquerors 
of  Dionysms.  The  mournful  letters  written  by  Plato  after  the 
death  of  Dion  contrast  strikingly  with  the  enviable  end  of 
Timoleon,  and  with  the  grateful  inscription  of  the  Syracusans  on 
ha  tomb, 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVL 

CENTRAL  GREECE .  THE  ACCESSION  OF  PHILIP  OF  MACE- 
DON  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  ALEXANDER     359—356  B  C. 

Mi  last  preceding  chapters  have  followed  the  history  of  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  through  long  years  of  despotism,  Oentral 
suffering,  and  impoverishment,  into  a  period  of  reno-  Greece 
vated  freedom  and  comparative  happiness,  accom-  resumed- 
plished  under  the  "beneficent  auspices  of  Timoleon,  "between 
344— .336  B  c     It  will  now  "be  proper  to  resume  the  thread  of 
events  in  Oentral  Greece,  at  the  point  where  they  were  left  at 
the  close  of  the  eightieth  chapter— the  accession  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  360—359  ac.    The  death  of  Philip  took  place  in 
336  B.C.  ;  and  the  closing  years  of  his  life  will  bring  before  us 
the  last  struggles  of  full  Hellenic  freedom — a  result  standing  in 
melancholy  contrast  with  the  achievements  of  the  contemporary 
liberator  Timoleon  in  Sicily. 

No  such  struggles  could  have  appeared  within  the  limits  of 
possibility,  even  to  the  most  far-sighted  politician  either  of 
Greece  or  of  Macedon — at  the  time  when  Philip  mounted  the 
throne.  Among  the  hopes  and  fears  of  most  Grecian  cities, 
Macedonia  then  passed  wholly  unnoticed ;  in  Athens,  Olynthus, 
Thasus,  Thessaly,  and  a  few  others,  it  formed  an  item  not  without 
moment,  yet  by  no  means  of  first-rate  magnitude. 

The  hellenic  world  was  now  in  a  state  different  from  anything 
which  had  been  seen  since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  in  B.C.  860— 
480—479  B  c     The  defeat  and  degradation  of  Sparta  m* 
had  set  free  the  inland  states  from  the  only  presiding  state  of 
city  whom  they  had  ever  learnt  to  look  up  to.    Her  Greece  m 
imperial  ascendency,  long  possessed  and  grievously  f>™§|ttoa 
abused,  had  been  put  down  by  the  successes  of  of  Sparta. 
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Eparneinondas  and  the  Thebans.  She  was  no  longer  the  head  of 
a  numerous  body  of  subordinate  allies,  sending  deputies  to  her 
periodical  synods,  submitting  their  external  politics  to  her 
influence,  placing  their  military  contingents  under  command  of 
her  officers  (xenagi),  and  even  administering  their  internal 
government  through  oligarchies  devoted  to  her  purposes,  with  the 
reinforcement,  wherever  needed,  of  a  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison. 
She  no  longer  found  on  her  northern  fiontier  a  number  of 
detached  Arcadian  villages,  each  separately  manageable  under 
leaders  devoted  to  her,  and  furnishing  her  with  hardy  soldiers ; 
nor  had  she  the  friendly  city  of  Tegea,  tied  to  her  by  a  long- 
standing philo-Lacoman  oligarchy  and  tradition.  Under  the 
strong  revolution  of  feeling  which  followed  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Spartans  at  Leuktra,  the  small  Arcadian  communities,  encouraged 
and  guided  by  Epameinondas,  had  consolidated  themselves  into 
the  great  fortified  city  of  Megalopolis,  now  the  centre  of  a  Pan- 
Arcadian  confederacy,  with  a  synod  (called  the  Ten  Thousand) 
frequently  assembled  there  to  decide  upon  matters  of  interest  and 
policy  common  to  the  various  sections  of  the  Arcadian  name. 
Tegea  too  had  undergone  a  political  revolution ;  so  that  these  two 
cities,  conterminous  with  each  other  and  forming  together  the 
northern  frontier  of  Sparta,  converted  her  Arcadian  neighbours 
from  valuable  instruments  into  iormidable  enemies. 

But  this  loss  of  foieign  auxiliary  force  and  dignity  was  not  the 
worst  which  Sparta  had  suffered  On  her  north-western  frontier 
(conterminous  also  with  Megalopolis)  stood  the  newly-constituted 
city  of  Messe'ne,  lepresentmg  an  amputation  of  nearly  one-half  of 
Spartan  territory  and  substance  The  western  and  more  fertile 
half  of  Lacoma  had  been  severed  from  Sparta,  and  was  divided 
between  Messene  and  various  other  independent  cities ;  being 
tilled  chiefly  by  those  who  had  once  been  Penoeki  and  Helots  of 


In  the  phase  of  Grecian  history  on  which  we  are  now  about  to 
Me  lo  oiis  entei<— "wnen  *^e  collective  Hellenic  wo»ld,  for  the 
-Messene  first  time  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  was  about  to 
5 l^ai/a—  be  thrown  upon  its  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy 
uo  central  fpoj^  Macedonia — this  altered  position  of  Sparta  was 
Peiopon-  a  circumstance  of  grave  moment.  Not  only  were  the 
Pelopcmnesians  disunited,  and  deprived  of  their 
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common  chief,  but  Megalopolis  and  Me^enS,  knowing  the 
intense  hostility  of  Sparta  against  them,  and  her  great  superiority 
of  force,  even  reduced  as  she  was,  to  all  that  they  could  muster, 
lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  her  attack.  Their  neighbours  the 
Aigeians,  standing  enemies  of  Spaita,  were  well-disposed  to 
protect  them ;  but  such  aid  was  insufficient  for  their  defence, 
without  exti  a-Peloponnesian  alliance.  Accordingly  we  shall  find 
them  leaning  upon  the  support  either  of  Thebes  or  of  Athens, 
whichever  could  be  had,  and  ultimately  even  welcoming  the 
aims  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  as  protectoi  against  the  inexpiable 
hostility  of  Sparta.  Elis— placed  in  the  same  situation  with 
reieience  to  Tnphyha  as  Spaita  with  reference  to  Messing— 
complained  that  the  Tnphylians,  whom  she  looked  upon  as 
subjects,  had  been  admitted  as  freemen  into  the  Arcadian 
federation.  We  shall  find  Sparta  endeavouring  to  engage  Elib  in 
political  combinations,  intended  to  ensure,  to  both,  the  recovery 
of  lost  dominion1  Of  these  combinations  more  will  be  said 
hereafter;  atpiesent  I  merely  notice  the  general  fact  that  the 
degradation  of  Sparta,  combined  with  her  perpetually  menaced 
aggiesbion  against  Mess&aS  and  Aicadia,  disorganized  Pelopon- 
n&sus,  and  destroy  edits  poweis  of  Pan-hellenie  delence  against 
the  new  foreign  enemy  now  slo\vly  arising. 

The  once  powerful  Peloponnesian  system  was  in  fact  completely 
broken  up     Corinth,  SikyCn,  Phlms,  Troezen,  and  B  0  m__ 
Epidaurus,  valuable  as  secondaiy  states  and  as  allies  359. 
of  Sparta,  weie  now  detached  from  all  political  Conuth, 
combination,  aiming  only  to  keep  clear,  each  for  itself,  Sikyda' &0- 
of  all  share  in  collision  between  Sparta  and  Thfibes 2    It  would 
appear  also  that  Connth  had  recently   been  oppressed  and 
disturbed  by  the  ternpoiary  despotism  of  Tmiophanes,  described 
in  my  last  chapter ,  though  the  date  of  that  event  cannot  be 
precisely  made  out. 

But  the  grand  and  preponderating  forces  of  Hellas  now 
resided,  for  the  first  time  in  our  hibtory,  without,  and  compara- 
not  within,  Peloponnesus,  at  Athens  and  Thfibes.  jjj^jgj4 
Both  these  cities  were  in  full  vigour  and  efBLcieucy.  of  Athens. 

2  Demosthenes,  Orat  pro  Me#alo-   which  is  an  instructive  exposition  of 
poht  pp  208,  204,  s  6—10 ,  p   200,  a     policy. 
3  8 -and  indeed  the  whole  Oration        s±en  Hellen  vu.4,  6, 1C. 
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Athens  had  a  numerous  fleet,  a  flourishing  commerce,  a  consider- 
able body  of  maritime  and  insular  allies,  sending  deputies  to  her 
synod  and  contributing  to  a  common  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  joint  security  She  was  by  far  the  greatest  maritime  power 
in  Greece.  I  have  recounted  in  preceding  chapters  how  her 
general  Timotheus  had  acquired  for  her  the  impoitant  island  of 
Samos,  together  with  Pydna,  Methone,  and  Potidsea,  in  the 
Thermaic  Gulf;  how  he  failed  (as  IphikratSs  had  failed  before 
him)  in  more  than  one  attempt  upon  Amphipolis ,  how  he 
planted  Athenian  conquest  and  settlers  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese ;  which  territory,  after  having  been  attacked  and  en- 
dangered by  the  Thracian  prince  Kotys,  was  regained  by  the 
continued  effoits  of  Athens  in  the  year  358  B.C  Athens  had 
sustained  no  considerable  loss,  during  the  struggles  which 
ended  in  the  pacification  after  the  battle  of  Mantmeia ;  and 
her  condition  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  been  better  than 
it  had  ever  been  since  her  disasters  at  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war. 

The  power  of  Thebes  also  was  imposing  and  formidable.  She 
Power  of  had  indeed  lost  many  of  those  Peloponnesian  allies 
Thebes  Wh0  formed  the  overwhelming  array  of  Epamemondas, 
when  he  first  invaded  Lacoma,  under  the  fresh  anti-Spartan 
impulse  immediately  succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra  She 
retained  only  Argos,  together  with  Tegea,  Megalopolis,  and 
Mess§ng  The  three  last  added  little  to  her  strength,  and  needed 
her  watchful  support — a  price  which  Epamemondas  had  been 
perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong  frontier 
against  Sparta.  Bnt  the  body  of  extra-Peloponnesian  allies 
grouped  round  Th§bes  was  still  considerable  *— the  Phokians  and 
Lokrians,  the  Makans,  the  Herakleots,  most  of  the  Thessalians, 
and  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eubcea ;  perhaps  also 
the  Akarnanians  The  Phokians  were  indeed  reluctant  allies,, 
disposed  to  circumscribe  their  obligations  within  the  narrowest 
limits  of  mutual  defence  in  case  of  invasion ;  and  we  shall 

i  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi  5,  28 ;  vii  5,  4.  Theban  ascendency  over  Thessaly  was 

Dioddr  xv  62    The  Akarnanians  had  much  greater  at  the  last  of  those  two 

been  allies  of  Thfibes  at  the  time  of  periods  than  at  the  first,  we  may  be 

the  first  expedition  of  Epamemondas  sure  that  they  had   not  lost  their 

into  Peloponnesus ,  whether  they  re-  hold  upon  the  Lokrians  and  Malians, 

mained  so  at  the  time  of  his  last  who  (as  well  as  the  Phokians)  lay 

expedition  is  not  certain    But  as  the  between  Bceotia  and  Thessaly 
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presently  find  the  relations  between  the  two  becoming  positively 
hostile  Besides  these  allies,  the  Thebans  possessed  the  valuable 
position  of  Ordpus,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Attica,  a 
town  which  had  been  wrested  from  Athens  six  years  before,  to 
the  profound  mortification  of  the  Athenians 

But  over  and  above  allies  without  Boeotia,  ThSbes  had 
prodigiously  increased  the  power  of  her  city  within  Bceotia.  She 
had  appropriated  to  herself  the  territories  of  Platsea  and  Thespise 
on  her  southern  frontier,  and  of  Kordneia  and  Orchomenus  near 
upon  her  northern,  by  conquest  and  partial  expulsion  of  their 
prior  inhabitants  How  and  when  these  acquisitions  had  been 
brought  about  has  been  already  explained  • l  here  I  merely  recall 
the  fact,  to  appreciate  the  position  of  Theses  in  359  B  c  — That 
these  four  towns,  having  been  in  372  BO.  autonomous— joined 
with  her  only  by  the  definite  obligations  of  the  Boeotian 
confederacy— and  partly  even  in  actual  hostility  against  her — 
had  now  lost  their  autonomy  with  their  free  citizens,  and  had 
become  absorbed  into  her  property  and  sovereignty  The 
domain  of  Thebes  thus  extended  across  Boeotia  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Phokis2  on  the  north-west  to  the  frontiers  of  Attica  on 
the  south. 

The  new  position  thus  acquired  by  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  extinguishing  three  or  four  autonomous  uxtinctj0n 
cities,  is  a  fact  of  much  moment  in  reference  to  the  of  the  free 
period  now  before  us  ;  not  simply  because  it  swelled  Baotia'by 
the  power  and  pride  of  the  Thebans  themselves,  but  ^epumant 
also  because  it  raised  a  strong  body  of  unfavourable  to  Grecian 
sentiment  against  them  in  the  Hellenic  mind.    Just    ee  ng 
at  the  time  when  the  Spartans  had  lost  nearly  one-half  of 
Laconia,  the  Thebans  had  annexed  to  their  own  city  one-third  of 
the   free  Boeotian  territory.      The  revival  of  free  Messeman 
citizenship,  after  a  suspended  existence  of  more  than  two  cerituries, 
had  recently  been  welcomed  with  universal  satisfaction     How 
much  would  that,  same  feeling  be  shocked  when  Thebes  extin- 
guished, for  her  own  aggrandizement,  four  autonomous  com- 
munities, all  of  her  own  Bojotian  kindred — one  of  these  com- 
munities too  being  Orchomenus,  respected  both  for  its  antiquity 

1  See  chaps  Ixxvn  ,lxxvni  .andlxxx.   the  Phokian  territory  (Pausamas,  ix. 

2  Orchomenus  was  conterminous  with   39, 1). 
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and  its  traditionary  legends  '  Little  pains  were  taken  to  canvass 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  inquire  whether  Thebes  had 
exceeded  the  measure  of  ngour  warranted  by  the  war-code  of  the 
time  In  the  patriotic  and  national  conceptions  of  every  Greek, 
Hellas  consisted  of  an  aggregate  of  autonomous,  fraternal,  city- 
communities.  The  extinction  of  any  one  of  these  was  like  the 
amputation  of  a  limb  from  the  organized  body  Eepugnance 
towards  Thebes,  arising  out  of  these  proceedings,  affected  strongly 
the  public  opinion  of  the  time,  and  manifests  itself  especially  in . 
the  language  of  Athenian  orators,  exaggerated  by  mortification  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  Orfipus l 

The  great  body  of  Thespians,  as  well  as  the  Magnetes  and  the 
Thessaly—  ^ntniot  Achse'ans,  were  among  those  subject  to  the 
despots  of  ascendency  of  Thebes  Even  the  powerful  and  cruel 
Phewe  despot,  Alexander  of  Pherse,  was  numbered  in  this 
catalogue.2  The  cities  of  fertile  Thessaly,  possessed  by  powerful 
oligarchies  with  numerous  dependent  serfs,  were  generally  a  prey 
to  intestine  conflict  and  municipal  rivalry  with  each  other, 
disorderly  as  well  as  faithless 3  The  Aleuada?,  chiefs  at  Lanssa 
—and  the  Skopadse,  at  Krannon— had  been  once  the  ascendant 
families  in  the  country.  But  in  the  hands  of  Lykophron  and  the 
energetic  Jason,  Pherae  had  been  exalted  to  the  first  rank  Under 
Jason  as  tagus  (federal  general),  the  whole  force  of  Thessaly  was 
united,  together  with  a  large  number  of  circumjacent  tubutaues, 
Macedonian,  Epirotic,  Dolopian,  &c ,  and  a  well-organized  standing 
army  of  meicenaries  besides.  He  could  muster  8000  cavalry, 
20,000  hoplites,  and  peltasts  or  light  infantry  in  numbers  far  more 
considerable.4  A  military  power  of  such  magnitude,  in  the  hands 
of  one  alike  able  and  inspiring,  raised  universal  alarm,  and  would 

i  IsobratSs,  Or  viu.  De  Pace,  s  21 ;       "  Pergit  ire   (the   Eoman   consul 

Demosthenes  adv   Leptmem,  p    490,  Quinctius  Flamimus)  in  Thessaham, 

3.  121;  pro  Megalopol   p  208,  s.  29,  ubinoaliberand^raodocivitateserant, 

Philippic  11  p  69.  s  15  sed  ex  omm  colluvione  et  confusione  in 

a  Xenoph   Hellen   vil  5,  4;  Pin-  aliquamtolerabilemformamrertigendse. 

tarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  35     Wachsmuth,  Nee  emm  temporum  modo  vitus,  ac 

states,  m  my  judgment  erroneously,  violenti&  et   licentiS,   regift  0  e    the 

that  Thdbes  was  disappointed  m  her  Macedonian)  turbati  erant .  sed  in- 

atterapt  to  establish   ascendency  in  quieto    ctiam    ingenio    gentis,    nee 

ThessalyCHellemsch,  Alterthumer,  voL  comitoa,  nee  conventum,  nee  concilium 

iL  x.  p.  388)  ullnm,  non  per  seditionem  et  tumul- 

3  Plato,  Knton,  p.  53  D ;  Xenoph.  turn,  jam  inde  a  pnncipio  ad  nostram 

Memorab  %i  2, 24 ,  Demosthen  Olynth  usque   tetatem,   traducentis  "    (Livy, 

i  p  15,  s.  23,  Demostb.  cont,  Aristo-  xxxiv  si) 
kratem,  p  658,  s  1S3  4  Xenoph  Hellen  vi.  1, 19. 
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doubtless  have  been  employed  in  some  great  scheme  of  conquest, 
eithei  within  or  without  Greece,  had  not  Jason  been  suddenly  cut 
off  by  assassination  in  370  B  c ,  in  the  year  succeeding  the  battle 
of  Leuktra.1  His  brothers  Polyphron  and  Polydorus  succeeded 
to  his  position  as  tagus,  but  not  to  his  abilities  or  influence  The 
latter,  a  brutal  tyiant,  put  to  death  the  formei,  and  was  in  his 
turn  slam,  after  a  short  interval,  by  a  successor  yet  worse,  his 
nephew  Alexander,  who  lived  and  retained  power  at  Pherse,  for 
about  ten  years  (368—358  BO). 

Dining  a  poition  of  that  time  Alexander  contended  with 
success  against  the    Thebans,  and  maintained   his  Alexander 
ascendency  in  Thessaly      But  before  the  battle  of  crfpherse— 
Mantineia  in  362  B  c.,  he  had  been  reduced  into  the  —his  as- 
condition  of  a  dependent  ally  of  Thebes,  and  had  ««™ation 
furnished   a   contingent   to  the  army  which    marched  under 
Epamemondas  into  Peloponnesus.     During  the  year  362—361 
B  c ,  he  even  turned  his  hostilities  against  Athene,  the  enemy  of 
Thebes ;  earning  on  a  naval  war  against  her,  not  without  partial 
success  and  damage  to  her  commerce2     And  as  the  foreign 
ascendency  of  Thebes  everywhere  was  probably  impaired  by  the 
death  o±  her  great  leader  Epamemondas,  Alexander  of  Pherse 
lecovered  strength ,  continuing  to  be  the  greatest  potentate  m 
Thessaly,  as  well  as  the  most  sanguinary  tyrant,  until  the  time  of 
his  death  in  the  beginning  of  359  B  c.3    He  then  perished,  in  the 
•vigour  of  age  and  in  the  fulness  of  power.    Against  oppressed 
subjects  or  neighbours  he  could  take  security  by  means  of  mer- 
cenary guards ,  but  he  was  slain  by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife 
ThebS  and  the  act  of  her  brothers  .—a  memorable  illustration  of 

i  Xenoph  Hellen.  vi  4,  82  To  the  arguments  adduced  by  Mr. 

a  Demosthenes  adv  Polyklem,  p  Clinton  another  may  be  added,  bor- 

1207,  s  5,  6 ,  Diodor  xv  61—95.  See  rowed  from  the  expression  of  Plutarch 

chap  Ixxx  (Pelopldas,  C.  Sfi)  oXiyoi'  iKrrepov. 

«*  I  concur  with  Mr  Fynes  Clinton  He  states  that  the  assassination  of 

<Fast  Hellen  ad  ann  356  BC,  and  Alexander  occurred  "a  little  -while" 

Appendix,  c  15)  m  thinking  that  this  aftei  the  period  when  the  Thebans, 

is  the  probable  date  of  the  assassination  avenging  the  death  of  Pelopidas, 

of  Alexander  of  Phene,  which  erent  reduced  that  despot  to  submission 

is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xvi  14)  Now  this  reduction  cannot  be  placed 

under  the  year  367—356  B  C ,  yet  m  later  than  863  B  c  That  interval 

conjunction  with  a  series  of  subsequent  therefore,  which  Plutaich  calls  "a 

events,  and  in  a  manner  scarcely  little  while,"  will  be  three  years  if  vie 

constraining  us  to  beheve  that  he  place  the  assassination  in  Sfi9  B,c ,  star 

meant  to  affirm  the  assassination  years  if  we  place  it  in  857— %0  B  c. 

itself  as  having  actually  taken  place  Three  years  is  a  moie  suitable  inter- 

in  that  i  ear  pretation  of  the  woida  than  «a:  years. 
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the  general  position  laid  down  by  Xenoph6n,  that  the  Grecian 
despot  could  calculate  neither  on  secunty  nor  on  affection  any- 
where, and  that  his  most  dangerous  enemies  were  to  be  found 
among  his  own  household  or  kindred1  The  brutal  Me  of 
Alexander  and  the  cnielty  of  his  proceedings  had  inspired  his 
wife  with  mingled  hatred  and  fear.  Moreover  she  had  learnt, 
from  words  dropped  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  that  he  was  intending 
to  put  to  death  her  brothers  Tisiphonus,  Pytholaus,  and  Lyko- 
phron,  and  along  with  them  herself ,  partly  because  she  was 
childless,  and  he  had  formed  the  design  of  re-marrying  with  the 
widow  of  the  late  despot  Jason,  who  resided  at  Thelbes.  Accord- 
ingly Thebe,  apprising  her  brothers  of  their  peril,  concerted  with 
them  the  means  of  assassinating  Alexander.  The  bed-chamber 
which  she  shared  with  him  was  in  an  upper  storey,  accessible  only 
by  a  removable  staiicase  or  ladder ;  at  the  foot  oi  which  there 
lay  eveiy  night  a  fierce  mastiff  in  chains,  and  a  Thracian  soldier 
tattooed  after  the  fashion  of  his  country.  The  whole  house 
moreover  was  regularly  occupied  by  a  company  of  guards ,  and  it 
is  even  said  that  the  wardrobe  and  closets  of  TMb§  were  searched 
every  evening  for  concealed  weapons.  These  numerous  precau- 
tions of  mistrust,  however,  were  baffled  by  her  artifice  She 
concealed  her  brothers  during  all  the  clay  in  a  safe  adjacent 
hiding-place.  At  night,  Alexander,  coming  to  bed  intoxicated, 
soon  iell  fast  asleep  ;  upon  which  ThebS  stole  out  of  the  room, 
directed  the  dog  to  be  removed  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  under 
pretence  that  the  despot  wished  to  enjoy  undisturbed  repose,  and 
then  called  her  armed  brothers.  After  spreading  wool  upon  the 
stairs,  m  order  that  their  tread  might  be  noiseless,  she  went  again 
up  into  the  bedroom,  and  brought  away  the  sword  of  Alexander, 
which  always  hung  near  him.  Notwithstanding  this  encourage- 
ment, however,  the  three  young  men,  still  trembling  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  risk,  hesitated  to  mount  the  stair ;  nor  could  they 
be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  except  by  her  distinct  threat,  that  if 
they  flinched  she  would  awaken  Alexander  and  expose  them. 
At  length  they  mounted,  and  entered  the  bed-chamber,  wherein 
a  lamp  was  burning ,  while  Th£b§,  having  opened  the  door  for 
them,  again  closed  it,  and  posted  herself  to  hold  the  bar.  The 
brothers  then  approached  the  bed  ;  one  seized  the  sleeping  despot 
i  Xenoph  Hiero,  i.  88 ;  ii  10 ,  hi  8. 
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by  the  feet,  another  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  the  third  with  a 
sword  thrust  him  through 1 

After  successfully  and  securely  consummating  this  deed, 
popular  on  account  of  the  odious  charade:  of  the 
slain  despot,  Th£b§  contrived  to  win  over  the  raerce- 
nary  troops,  and  to  ensure  the  sceptre  to  herself  and  loss  of 
her  eldest  brother  Tisiphonus.  After  this  change,  it 
would  appear  that  the  power  of  the  new  princes  was 
not  so  great  as  that  of  Alexander  had  been,  so  that  additional 
elements  of  weakness  and  discord  were  introduced  into  Thessaly. 
This  is  to  be  noted  as  one  of  the  material  circumstances  paving 
the  way  for  Philip  of  Macedon  to  acquire  ascendency  in  Greece,, 
as  will  hereafter  appear. 

It  was  m  the  year  360—359  B  c.  that  Peidikkas,  elder  brother 
and  predecessor  of  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,   Macedon— 
was  slain,  in  the  flower  of  his  age.    He  perished, 
according  to  one  account,  in  a  bloody  battle  with  the 
niynans,  wherein  4000  Macedonians  fell  also;  according  to 
another  statement,  by  the  hands  of  assassins  and  the  treacherous 
subornation  of  his  mother  EurydikS  2 

Of  the  exploits  of  Perdikkas  during  the  five  years  of  his  reign 
we  know  little  He  had  assisted  the  Athenian  geneial  Timotheus 
in  war  against  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  and  m  the  capture  of 
Pydna,  Potidsea,  Tor6n§,  and  other  neighbouring  places ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  he  had  opposed  the  Athenians  in  their  attempt 
against  Amphipolis,  securing  that  impoitant  place  by  a 
Macedonian  garrison,  both  against  them  and  for  himself  He 
was  engaged  in  serious  conflicts  with  the  Illynans  **  It  appears, 
too,  that  he  was  not  without  some  literary  inclinations ;  was  an 
admirer  of  intellectual  men,  and  in  correspondence  with  Plato  at 
Athens.  Distinguished  philosophers  or  sophists,  like  Plato  and 

iXenoph    Hellen    vi    4,  86,  37,  immediately  prior  to  his  executioi 

Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  85 ;  Conon,  ap  (Cuvtius,  vi  43,  p  KOI,  Mtttzell)aupporfci 

Photium,     Narr,    50,     Codex,    I8b ,  the  affirmation  of  Justin,  that  Perdik 

Cicero,  deOffic  ii.T    The  details  of  the  kas  was  assassinated 
assassination,  given  in  these  authors,       •*  Antipater  (the  general  of  Phih] 

differ      I  have  principally  followed  and  viceioy  of  his   son   Alexande 

XenophOn,  and  have  admitted  nothing  m  Macedonia)  is  said  to  have  lef 

positively  inconsistent  with  his  state-  an  historical  work,  II«pSt«*eov  7rp«£«i 

ments  *IAAvptie<w    (Suulas,     V      '^vrLira.rpo^ 

J  Justin,  vii  5 ,  Dlod&r  xvi  2    The  which  can  hardly  refer  to  any  othe 

allnsion  in  the  speech  of  Philotas  Perdikkas  than  the  one  now  before  us 
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by  the  feet,  another  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  the  third  with  a 
sword  thrust  him  through  l 

After  successfully  and  securely  consummating  this  deed, 
popular  on  account  of  the  odious  character  of  the  iisiphonue 
slam  despot,  Th£b6  contrived  to  win  over  the  merce-  pgjgj*^* 
nary  troops,  and  to  ensure  the  sceptre  to  herself  and  loss  of 
her  eldest  brother  Ti&iphonus.  After  this  change,  it 
would  appear  that  the  power  of  the  new  princes  was  D 
not  so  great  as  that  of  Alexander  had  been,  so  that  additional 
elements  of  weakness  and  discord  were  introduced  into  Thessaly 
This  is  to  be  noted  as  one  of  the  material  circumstances  pavuig 
the  way  for  Philip  of  Macedon  to  acquire  ascendency  in  Greece, 
as  will  hereafter  appear 

It  was  m  the  year  360—359  B  c  that  Petdikkas,  elder  brother 
and  predecessor  of  Philip  on  the  throne  ot  Macedonia,   Macodon— 
was  slain,  in  the  flower  of  his  age.    He  perished,  JS^ 
according  to  one  account,  in  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Perdikkas. 
Blyrians,  wherein  4000  Macedonians  fell  also  ;  according  to 
another  statement,  by  the  hands  of  assassins  and  the  treacherous 
subornation  of  his  mother  EurydikS  2 

Of  the  exploits  of  Perdikkas  during  the  five  yeais  of  his  reign 
we  know  little  He  had  assisted  the  Athenian  geneial  Timotheua 
in  war  against  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  and  m  the  capture  of 
Pydna,  Potidsea,  TorCne,  and  other  neighbouring  places  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  he  had  opposed  the  Athenians  in  their  attempt 
against  Amphipolis,  securing  that  important  place  by  a 
Macedonian  garrison,  both  against  them  and  for  himself.  He 
was  engaged  in  serious  conflicts  with  the  Illyrian*  {  It  appears 
too,  that  he  was  not  without  some  literary  inclinations  ;  was  an 
admirer  of  intellectual  men,  and  in  correspondence  with  Plato  a1 
Athens.  Distinguished  philosophers  or  sophists,  like  Plato  an<3 

iXenoph    Hellen    vi    4,  86,  37;  immediately  prior  to  his  executioi 

Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  85  ;  Conon,  ap  (Cwtous,vi  43,  p  501,  Mrtfczell)  supports 

Phoiaum,     Narr     50,     Codex,    18&  ,  the  affirmation  of  Justin,  that  Perdik 

Cicero,deOffic  11  7.  The  details  of  the  kas  was  assassinated 


assassination,  given  in  these  authors,       »  Antipater  (tho  general  of 

differ      I  have  principally  followed  and  viceioy  or   his   son   Alexande 

Xenoph6n,  and  have  admitted  nothing  m  Macedonia)  is  said  to  have  lef 

positively  inconsistent  with  his  state-  an  historical  work,  llepSi**ov  vpafa 

ments  'lUvpiKcfc    (Smdaw,    v.    'AfTfaurpo? 

^  Justin,  vu  5  ,  Diod6r.  xvi  2    The  -which  can  hardly  refer  to  any  othe 

allusion  in  the  speech  of  Philotas  Perdikkas  than  the  one  now  before  i» 
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Isokrat^s,  enjoyed  renown,  combined  with  a  ceitam  measuie  of 
influence,  tluoughout  the  whole  lange  of  the  Grecian  world. 
Forty  years  before,  Arcbelaus  king  of  Macedonia  had  shown 
favour  to  Plato,1  then  a  young  man,  as  well  as  to  his  master 
Sokrates  Amyntas,  the  father  both  of  Perdikkas  and  of  Philip, 
had  throughout  his  reign  cultivated  the  friendship  of  leading 
Athenians,  especially  IphikratSs  and  Timotheus,  the  former  of 
whom  he  had  even  adopted  as  his  son  Aristotle,  afterwards  so 
eminent  as  a  philosopher  (son  of  Nikomachus  the  confidential 
physician  of  Amyntas2),  had  been  for  some  time  studying  at 
Athens  as  a  pupil  of  Plato  :  moreover,  Perdikkas  during  his  reign 
had  resident  with  him  a  friend  of  the  philosopher,  Euphrseus  of 
Oreus.  Perdikkas  lent  himself  much  to  the  guidance  of 
EuphrseuSj  who  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  associates,  and 
permitted  none  to  be  his  guests  except  persons  of  studious  habits  ; 
thus  exciting  much  disgust  among  the  military  Macedonians  3  It 
is  a  signal  testimony  to  the  reputation  of  Plato,  that  we  find  his 
advice  courted,  at  one  and  the  same  tune,  by  Dionysius  the 
youngei  at  Syracuse,  and  by  Perdikkas  in  Macedonia. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Plato,  conveyed  through  Euphr&us, 
Perdikkas  was  induced  to  bestow  upon  his  own  brother  Philip 
a  portion  of  territory  or  an  appanage  in  Macedonia,  In  368  B.C. 
(during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  elder  brother  of  Perdikkas  and 
Philip),  Pelopidas  had  reduced  Macedonia  to  partial  submission, 
and  had  taken  hostages  for  its  fidelity,  among  which  hostages  was 
the  youthful  Philip,  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  this 
character  Philip  remained  about  two  or  three  years  at  Thebes* 


lAthenaeus,  xi  p  506  E     HAaru?,  note  of   Wesselmg  upon  the  latter 

kv  STrevo-urwos  <f>w-  <JK\T<MW  ovra.  *Ap-  passage    The  two  passages  ofDiodGrus 

xe\a«,  dc  are  not  very  consistent  ,  m  the  latter, 

2  Diogenes  Laert  v  1,  1  he  states  that  Philip  had  been  deposited 

3  Athenaeus,  xi  p  506  E,  p  508  E.  at  Th6bes  by  the  IHyiians,  to  whom  he 
The  fourth  among  the  letters  of  Plato  had  been  made  over  as  a  hostage  by 
(alluded  to  by  Diogenes  Laert  m.  62)  his  father  Amyntas    This  is  highly 
is  addressed  to  Perdikkas,  partly  m  improbable  ,  as  well  for  other  reasons 
recommendation  and  praise  of  Eu-  (assigned  by  Wesselmg)  as  because  the 
phrseus      There  appears  nothing  to  lUynans,  if  they  ever  received  him  as  a 
prove  it  to  be  spurious;  bnt  whether  hostage,  would  not  send  him  to  Thebes, 
at  be  spurious  or  genuine,  the  fact  that  but  keep  him  in  their  own  possession. 
Plato  corresponded  with  Perdikkas  is  The  memorable  interview  described 
sufficiently  probable.  by  JEschinfis—  between  the  Athenian 

*  Justin,  vi  9,  vii  5.  "Philippus  general  IphikratSs  and  the  Macedonian 

o  des  triennio  Thebis  habitus,"  <fcc  queen  Eurydikd  with  her  two  youthful 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  26  ;  sons  Perdikkas  and  Phihp—  must  have 

DiodOr,  xv  67  ,  VPI  2  ,  and  the  copious  taken  place  some  time  before  the 
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How  or  when  lie  left  that  city  we  cannot  cleaily  make  out.  ^<^t 
seems  to  have  returned  to  Macedonia  after  the  murder  of 
Alexander  by  Ptolemy  Alorites,  probably  without  opposition 
from  the  Thebans,  since  his  value  as  a  hostage  was  then 
diminished.  The  fact  that  he  was  confided  (together  with  his 
brother  Perdikkas)  by  his  mother  Euryclike  to  the  protection  of 
the  Athenian  general  Iphikrates,  then  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia, 
has  been  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter  How  Philip  fared 
during  the  regency  of  Ptolemy  Alorites  in  Macedonia,  we  do  not 
know ;  we  might  even  suspect  that  he  would  return  back  to- 
Th&bes  as  a  safer  residence  But  when  his  brother  Perdikkas, 
having  slam  Ptolemy  Alorites,  became  king,  Philip  resided  in 
Macedonia,  and  even  obtained  from  Perdikkas  (as  already  stated), 
through  the  persuasion  of  Plato,  a  separate  district  to  govern  as 
subordinate.  Here  he  remained  until  the  death  of  Perdikkas  in 
360 — 359  B.C,  organizing  a  separate  military  force  of  his  own 
(like  Derclas  in  382  B.O  ,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  made  war  upon 
Olynthus *),  and  probably  serving  at  its  head  m  the  wars  earned 
on  by  his  brother. 

The  time  passed  by  Philip  at  Thfibes,  however,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  an  event  of  much  impoitance  in 
determining  his  future  character.2  Though  detained  at  Thebes, 

death  of  Ptolemy  AlontSs,  and  before  times,  in  that  city     Wo  are  not  to 

the    accession   of    Perdikkas      The  suppose  that  his  condition  at  Th£>be» 

expressions    of    jJEscbinfis    do    not,  waa  one  of  durance  and  ill-treatment, 

perhaps,    necessarily   compel   us   to  See  Mi   Clinton,  Fast  Hell.  App  iv. 

suppose  the  interview  to  have  taken  p  220 

place  mmcduudv  aftei  the  deatli  of       1  Athenian?,  xi   p  500     Siarpe'^W 

Alexandei  (jEschmfis,  Pals   Leg   pp  5'   Svra.v0a  Swaiuv  (Phihppus),    &c 

31,  32),  yet  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  About  Dei  tlas,  <iee  Xen  Hell  v.  2,  H8 
the  statement  of  the  oiatoi  \uth  the        sit  was  in  after  times  a  frequont 

recognition  of  tlnee  yeais'  continuous  practice   with   the    Roman    Henate, 

residence  at  Thebeb      Flathe  (Ges-  when  imposing  terms  of  peace  on  kings 

chichte  Makedomens,  vol  i  pp,  39— 47)  half -conquered,  to  require  hostages  for 

supposes  ^Eachmes  to  have  allowed  fidelity,  with  a  young  prince  of  the 

himself  an  oratorical  misrepiesenta-  royal  blood  among  the  number;  and 

tion,  when  he  states  that  Philip  was  it  commonly  happened  that  the  latter, 

present  in  Macedonia  at  the  interview  after  a  few  years'  residence  at  Rome, 

with  Iphikmtds    This  is  an  nnsatis-  returned  home  an  altered  roan  on 

factory  mode  of  escaping  from  the  many  points 

difficulty  ,    but    the    chronological       See  the  case  of  Demetrius,  younger 

statements,  as  they  now  stand,  can  son  of  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 

hardly  be  all  coriect.   It  is  possible  younger  brother  of   Perseus   (Livy, 

that  Philip  may  have  gone  again  back  xxxm.  18 ,  xxxix   63 ,  xl    5),  of  the 

to  Thebes,  or  may  have  been  sent  back,  young    Parthian    princes,    Vononas 

after  the  interview  with  JphikiatSs,  (Tacitus,  Annal.  u.  1.  5J),  Phraatte 

we  might  thus  obtain  a  space  of  three  (Tacit    Annal    vi    32),   Meherdatfia 

years  for  his  stay,  at   two  several  (Tacit  Ann  xii  10, 11). 
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Philip  was  treated  with  courtesy  and  respect  He  resided  with 
Philip  as  a  PainmenSs,  one  of  the  principal  citizens :  he  probably 
Thlbes^l  enjoyed  good  literary  and  rhetorical  teaching,  since 

ideas  there    ^  a  speaker,  in  after  life,  he  possessed  considerable 

acquired —         ,         ,        •,  ,  it  -i 

foilndatwn    talent  j1  and  he  may  also  have  received  some  mstruc- 

futareimh-  k°n  m  philosophy,  though  he  never  subsequently 
tary  ability  manifested  any  taste  for  it,  and  though  the  asser- 
tion of  his  having  been  taught  by  Pythagoreans  merits  little 
credence. 

But  the  lesson,  most  indelible  of  all,  which  he  imbibed  at 
Thebes,  was  derived  from  the  society  and  from  the  living 
example  of  men  like  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas.  These  were 
leading  citizens,  manifesting  those  qualities  which  ensured  for 
them  the  steady  admiration  of  a  free  community,  and  ot  a  Theban 
community,  more  given  to  action  than  to  speech ,  moreover,  they 
were  both  of  them  distinguished  military  leaders,  one  of  them 
the  ablest  organizer  and  the  most  scientific  tactician  of  his  day. 
The  spectacle  of  the  Theban  military  force,  excellent  both  as 
cavalry  and  as  infantry,  under  the  training  of  such  a  man  as 
Epameinondas,  was  eminently  suggestive  to  a  young  Macedonian 
prince ;  and  became  still  more  efficacious  when  combined  with 
ihe  personal  conversation  of  the  victor  of  Leuktra,  the  first  man 
whom  Philip  learnt  to  admire,  and  whom  he  strove  to  imitate  in 
his  military  career.2  His  mind  was  early  stored  with  the  most 
advanced  strategic  ideas  of  the  day,  and  thrown  into  the  track  of 
reflection,  comparison,  and  invention,  on  the  art  of  war 

When  transferred  from  Thebes  to  the  subordinate  government 
BO  360—  °f  a  district  in  Macedonia  under  his  elder  brother 
$59  Perdikkas,  Philip  organized  a  military  force,  and  in 

Condition  so  doing  had  the  opportunity  of  applying  to  practice, 
though  at  first  on  a  limited  scale,  the  lessons  learnt 
&om  the  illustrious  Thebans.  He  was  thus  at  the 
head  of  troops  belonging  to  and  organized  by  himself,  when  the 
unexpected  death  of  Perdikkas  opened  to  him  the  prospect  of 
•succeeding  to  the  throne.  But  it  was  a  prospect  full  of  doubt 
and  hazard.  Perdikkas  had  left  an  infant  son ;  there  existed, 

1  Even    in    the    opinion    of    very  -rij?  yeyovevot  eSofev  'Eiro/wtrcivfiov,  TO 

competent  judges   seeJEschine's,  Fals.  vepl  roiis  woAfy.ovs  *al  TO?  oYpa- 

*       C  18,  p  253  Spa.trrfipi.ov  ttrtos  Karavoijcras,  8  f 

D1~t~"'u ,  Pelopidas,  C  26.    &A«-  fy  rfc  TOV  avfipby  dp«-rijs  jnopiov,  &C 
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moreover,  three  princes,  Archelaus,  Andseus,  and  Menelaus,*  sons 
of  Aniyntas  by  another  wife  or  mistress  Gygsea,  and  therefore 
half-brothers  of  Perdikkas  and  Philip ;  there  were  also  two  other 
pretenders  to  the  crown — Pausamas  (who  had  before  aspired  to 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  Amyntas),  seconded  by  a  Thracian 
prince,  and  Argaeus,  aided  by  the  Athenians.  To  these  dangers 
was  to  be  added  attack  from  the  neighbouring  barbaric  nations, 
Illyrians,  Pseonians,  and  Thracians,  always  ready2  to  assail  and 
plunder  Macedonia  at  every  moment  of  intestine  weakness.  It 
would  appear  that  Perdikkas,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  from  the  lily- 
nans  ,  his  death  followed,  either  from  a  wound  then  received,  or 
by  the  machinations  of  his  mother  Eurydike.  Perhaps  both  the 
wound  in  battle  and  the  assassination  may  be  real  facts.8 

Philip  at  first  assumed  the  government  of  the  country  as 
guardian  of  his  young  nephew  Amyntas  the  son.  of 
Perdikkas.     But  the  difficulties  of  the  conjuncture 
were  so  formidable,  that  the  Macedonians  around  con- 
strained  him  to  assume  the  crown.4    Of  his  three  half-  he  had  to 
brothers,  he  put  to  death  one,  and  was  only  prevented  contend 
from  killing  the  other  two  by  their  flight  into  exile ;  we  shall 
find  them  hereafter  at  Olynthus.  They  had  either  found,  or  were 
thought  likely  to  find,  a  party  in  Macedonia  to  sustain  their 
pretensions  to  the  crown.5 

The  succession  to  the  throne  in  Macedonia,  though  descending 
in  a  particular  family,  was  open  to  frequent  and  Kacedoman 
bloody  dispute  between  the  individual  members  of  govern- 
that  family,  and  usually  fell  to  the  most  daring  and  ment 

i  Justin,    vii    4      Menelaus,    the       s  justin,  xxix.  1 
father  of  Amyntas  and  grandfather       STUmlAr    ™    9-    Tno««    «n    *. 

of  Philip,  is  stated  to  have  been  an  Quint  (Sirt  £  48  \6  '  ' 

illegitimate  son,  while  Amyntas  himself  ^  r     n  48'2e< 

is  said  to  have  been   originally  an       *  Justin,    vii.    5      Amyntas   lived 

attendant  or  slave  of  Cronus  (JBlian,  though  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  was 

V    H     xu.    43)      Our   information  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 

respecting  the  relations  of  the  sue-  on  Q&  charge  of  conspiracy      See 

cessive  Hng;s,  and  pretenders  to  the  Justm,  xii  6 ;  Qnintus  Curtius,  vt  84. 

throne,  in  Macedonia,  is  obscure  and  17  >  ^th  the  note  of  Mntzell. 

ry     Justin  «.  c )  agrees       a  Justin,  viii  8    "  Post  twee  Olvn- 

^  caui^  the  father  of  thios  aggred^r  '(Phihp) !  ?ecLS 

en<& '  nut ?.e3nPP^ ^P  emm  per  misericordiam,  post  Sm 

,  p.  263)  calls  Mm  Antes ,  unius,^uosfratresejus,  quosPhiSppuV 

™?™i     ®ras  (X1V-  92>  calls  him  ex  novercft  gemtos,  vSut 

1:118X1:816X18  xegni.interflceregestiebat. 
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unscrupulous  among  them  None  but  an  energetic  man  indeed 
could  well  maintain  himself  there,  especially  under  the  circum- 
stances of  Philip's  accession.  The  Macedonian  monarchy  has 
been  called  a  limited  monarchy,  and  in  a  large  sense  of  the  word 
this  pioposilion  is  true  But  what  the  limitations  were  or  how 
they  were  made  operative,  we  do  not  know  That  there  were 
some  ancient  forms  and  customs  which  the  king  habitually 
respected  we  cannot  doubt,1  as  there  probably  were  also  among 
the  Illyrian  tubes,  the  Epirots,  and  others  of  the  neighbouring 
warlike  nations  A  general  assembly  was  occasionally  convened, 
for  the  purpose  of  consenting  to  some  important  proposition,  or 
trying  some  conspicuous  accused  person  But  though,  such  cere- 
monies were  recognized  and  sometimes  occurred,  the  occasions 
weie  rare  in  which  they  interposed  any  senous  constitutional 
check  upon  the  regal  authouty.2  The  facts  of  Macedonian 
history,  as  far  as  they  come  before  us,  exhibit  the  kings  acting 
on  their  own  feelings  and  can  y ing  out  their  own  schemes,  con- 
sulting whom  they  please  and  when  they  please,  subject  only  to 
the  necessity  of  not  offending  too  violently  the  sentiments  of 


i  Arnan,  Exp  Alex  iv  11     07;  #<y,  them  all,  except  Parmemo ;  who  was 

oAA.0  vow  MetK«?S<Ji>««>i>  apxovres  Stere-  in  Media,  and  whom  he  sent  secret 

\ea-av  (Alexander  and  his  ancestors  orders  instantly  to  despatch    If  the 

befoie  him)  proceedings  against  Philotas,  as  de- 

-  The  trial  of  Philotas,  who  is  scribed  by  Cnrtius,  are  to  be  taken  as- 
accused  by  Alexander  foi  conspiracy  correct,  it  is  rather  an  appeal  made  by 
before  an  assembly  of  the  Macedonian  Alexander  to  the  soldiery  for  their 
soldi  eis  near  to  headquartei  s,  is  the  consent  to  his  killing  a  dangerous 
example  most  insisted  on  of  the  preva-  enemy  than  any  investigation  of  guilt 
lence  of  this  custom,  of  public  trial  in  or  innocence 

criminal  accusations     Quintus  Curtius  Olyinpias,    during    the    intestine 

says  (vi  32,  25)  "  De  capitahbus  rebus  contests   which   followed   after  the 

vetusto  Macedonian  more  mqiurebat  death  of  Alexander,  seems  to  have 

exercitus    in  pace  erat  vulgi    et  nihil  put    to   death   as   many  illustrious 

potestas    legum    valebat,  nisi   prius  Macedonians  as  she  chose,  without 

valuissetauctoritas".  Compare  Arnan,  any  form  of  trial      But  when  her 

iii.  20 ,  DioclOr  xvu  79,  80  enemy  Kassander  got  the  upper  hand, 

That  this  was  an  ancient  Macedonian  subdued  and  captured  her,  ne  did  not 

custom,  in  refeience  to  conspicuous  venture  to  put  her  to  death  without 

persons  accused  of  treason,  we  may  obtaining  the  consent  of  a  Macedonian 

readily  heheve ,  and  that  an  officer  of  assembly  (Diod6r  xix.  11,  51 ,  Justin, 

the  great  rank  and  military  reputation  xiv    6,  Pausamas,  i    11,  2).     These 

of  Philotas,  if  suspected  of  tieason,  Macedonian  assemblies,  insofar  as  we 

could  haidly  be  dealt  with  in  any  read  of  them,  appear  to  be  summoned 

othei  way    If  he  was  condemned,  all  chiefly  as  mere  instruments  to  sanction 

his  relatives  and  kinsmen,  whether  some  predetermined  purpose  of  the 

implicated  or  not,  became  involved  king  or  the  military  leader  predominant 

in  the  same  condemnation.    Several  at  the  tune    Flathe(GeschichteMake- 

among  the  kinsmen  of  Philotas  either  don  pp  43—45)  greatly  overrates,  in 

fled  or  killed  themselves ,  and  Alex-  my  judgment,  the  rights  and  powers, 

ander  then  issued  an  edict  pardoning  enjoyed  by  the  Macedonian  people 
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that  military  population  wiiorn  they  commanded  Philip  and 
Alexander,  combining  regal  station  with  personal  ability  and 
unexampled  success,  were  more  powerful  than  any  of  their  pre- 
decessors Each  of  them  required  extraordinary  efforts  fiom 
their  soldiers,  whom  they  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  keep  in 
willing  obedience  and  attachment,  -just  as  Jabon  of  Pherse  had 
done  before  with  his  standing  army  of  mercenaries  1  During  the 
reign  of  Alexander,  the  army  manifests  itself  as  the  only  power 
by  his  side,  to  which  even  he  is  constiained  occasionally  to  bow  ; 
after  his  death,  its  power  becomes  for  a  time  still  more  ascendant 
But  so  far  as  the  history  of  Macedonia  is  known  to  us,  I  perceive 
no  evidence  of  co-ordinate  political  bodies  or  standing  apparatus 
(either  anstocratical  or  popular)  to  check  the  power  of  the  king, 
such  as  to  justify  in  any  way  the  comparison  drawn  by  a  modem 
historian  between  the  Macedonian  and  English  constitutions. 

The  first  proceeding  of  Philip,  in  dealing  Tvith  his  numerous 
enemies,  was  to  buy  off  the  Thracians  by  seasonable  Proceedings 
presents  and  promises,  so  that  the  competition,  of 
Pausanias  for  the  throne  became  no  longer  dangerous 


There  remained  as  assailants  the  Athenians  with  Ar-  success— 
gseus  from  seaward,  and  the  Illy  nans  from  landward.    Athenians'" 

But  Philip  showed  dexterity  and  energy  sufficient  to  make 
head  against  all  While  he  hastened  to  reorganize  the  force  of 
the  country,  to  extend  the  application  of  those  improved  military 
arrangements  which  he  had  already  been  attempting  in  his  own 
province,  and  to  encourage  his  friends  and  soldiers  by  collective 
harangues,2  in  a  style  and  spirit  such  as  the  Macedonians  had 
never  before  heard  from  regal  lips,  he  contrived  to  fence  off  the 
attack  of  the  Athenians  until  a  more  convenient  moment 

He  knew  that  the  possession  of  Amplupolis  was  the  great 
purpose  for  which  they  had  been  carrying  on  war 
against  Macedonia  for  some  years,  and  for  which  they 
now  espoused  the  cause  of  Argseus.    Accordingly  he 
professed  his  readiness  at  once  to  give  up  to  them  Athenians 
this  important  place,  withdrawing  the  Macedonian  ans-jSa0" 
gairison  whereby  Perdikkas  had  held  it  against  them,  SenVof  **" 
and  leaving  the  town  to  its  own  citizens.    This  act  Athenian 
\vas  probably  oonstrued  by  the  Athenians  as  tanta-  pri8oncw 

1  Xenoph  Hollen  vi.  1.  0.  10  <JDiod6r  xvi  a,  S. 

Q—  U 
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mount  to  an  actual  cession,  for  even  if  Amphipohs  should  still 
hold  out  against  them,  they  doubted  not  of  their  power  to  reduce 
it  when  unaided.  Philip  further  despatched  letters  to  Athens, 
expressing  an  anxious  desire  to  be  received  into  her  alliance  on 
the  same  friendly  terms  as  his  father  Amyntas  before  him.1 
These  proceedings  seem  to  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
Athenians  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  Argseus.  for  Mantias  the 
Athenian  admiral,  though  he  conveyed  that  prince  by  sea  to 
Meth6n£,  yet  stayed  in  the  seaport  himself,  while  Argaeus 
marched  inland,  with  some  returning  exiles,  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries, and  a  few  Athenian  volunteers,  to  ^E3gse,  or  Edessa,2 
hoping  to  procure  admission  into  that  ancient  capital  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  But  the  inhabitants  refused  to  receive  him, 
and  in  his  march  back  to  Methon§  he  was  attacked  and  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Philip.  His  fugitive  troops  found  shelter  on 
a  neighbouring  eminence,  but  were  speedily  obliged  to  surrender. 
Philip  suffered  the  greater  part  of  them  to  depart  on  terms, 
requiring  only  that  Argseus  and  the  Macedonian  exiles  should 
be  delivered  up  to  him.  He  treated  the  Athenian  citizens  with 
especial  courtesy,  preserved  to  them  all  their  property,  and  sent 
them  home  full  of  gratitude,  with  conciliatory  messages  to  the 
people  of  Athens  The  exiles,  Argseus  among  them,  having 
become  his  prisoners,  were  probably  put  to  death.3 

The  prudent  lenity  exhibited  by  Phikp  towards  the  Athenian 
Philip  prisoners,  combined  with  his  evacuation  of  Amphi- 
"Swfwith  polls,  produced  the  most  favourable  effect  upon  the 
Athena—  temper  of  the  Athenian  public,  and  disposed  them  to 
SscSmto  accept  his  pacific  offers.  Peace  (was  accordingly 
Amphipobs  concluded  Philip  renounced  all  claim  to  Amphi- 
polis,  acknowledging  that  town  as  a  possession  rightfully 
belonging  to  Athens  4  By  such  renunciation  he  really  abandoned 
no  rightful  possession ;  for  Amphipolis  had  never  belonged  to  the 
Macedonian  kings ;  nor  had  any  Macedonian  soldiers  ever 
entered  it  until  three  or  four  years  before,  when  the  citizens  had 
invoked  aid  from  Perdikkas  to  share  in  the  defence  against 
Athens  But  the  Athenians  appeared  to  have  gained  the  chief 

i  Demos  cont  Aristok.  p  660,  s  144     rtvas  TroAirwv,  &c.    Justin,  vii  8. 
2Diod6r  xvi  8;  Demosthen  cont        *Diod6r  xvi  8 
Anstokrat  p.  660  ut  sup    rS»v  wercpuv        *  Dioddr  xvl  4 
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prize  for  which  they  had  been  so  long  struggling.  They  con- 
gratulated themselves  in  the  hope,  probably  set  forth  with  confi- 
dence by  the  speakers  who  supported  the  peace,  that  the  Amphi- 
politans  alone  would  never  think  of  resisting  the  acknowledged 
claims  of  Athens. 

Philip  was  thus  relieved  from  enemies  on  the  coast,  and  had 
his  hands  free  to  deal  with  the  Illyrians  and  Pseomans  Victorieg  of 
of  the  interior.  He  marched  into  the  territory  ol  the  Philip  over 
Pseonians  (seemingly  along  the  upper  course  of  the  mans'and 
river  Axius),  whom  he  found  weakened  by  the  recent  I1Jynans. 
death  of  their  king  Agis  He  defeated  their  troops,  and  reduced 
them  to  submit  to  Macedonian  supremacy.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  attack  the  Illyrians— a  more  serious  and  formidable 
undertaking  The  names  Elynans,  Paomans,  Thraaans,  &c.,  did 
not  designate  any  united  national  masses,  but  were  applied  to  a 
great  number  of  kindred  tribes  or  clans,  each  distinct,  separately 
governed,  and  having  its  particular  name  and  customs.  The 
Illynan  and  Pseonian  tribes  occupied  a  wide  space  of  territory  to 
the  north  and  north-west  of  Macedonia,  over  the  modern  Bosnia 
nearly  to  the  Julian  Alps  and  the  river  Save.  But  during  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  it  seems  that  a  large 
immigration  of  Gallic  tribes  from  the  westward  was  taking  place, 
invading  the  territory  of  the  more  northerly  Illynans  and 
Paeomans,  circumscribing  their  occupancy  and  security,  and 
driving  them  farther  southwaid  ,  sometimes  impelling  them  to 
find  subsistence  aUd  plunder  by  invasion  of  Macedonia  or  by 
maritime  piracies  against  Grecian  commerce  in  the  Adriatic.1 
The  Illynans  had  become  more  dangerous  neighbours  to  Mace- 
donia than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Thucydid§s ;  and  it  seems 
that  a  recent  coalition  of  their  warriors,  for  purposes  of  invasion 
and  plunder,  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  its  force.  It  was  under  a 
chief  named  Bardylis,  who  had  raised  himself  to  command  from 
the  humble  occupation  of  a  charcoal  burner — a  man  renowned 
for  his  bravery,  but  yet  more  renowned  for  dealing  rigidly 
just  towards  his  soldiers,  especially  in  the  distribution  of 

i  See  the  remarks  of  Niebuhr,  on  buhr.  Vorfcage  fiber  alte  Geschichte, 

these  migrations  of  Gallic  tribes  from  vol  iii  pp  225.  281 :  also  the  earlier 

the  -west,  and  then  effect  upon  the  work   of   the   same   author— Kleine 

prior  population  established  between  Schnften,  Untersuchuncen  Tiber  die 

the  Danube  and  the  JHgean  Sea  (Nie-  Gesch  der  Skythen,  p  375) 
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plunder/  Bardylis  and  his  Illynans  had  possessed  themselves  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  "Western  Macedonia  (west  of  Mount  Ber- 
inius),  occupying  for  the  most  part  the  towns,  villages,  and  plains,2 
and  restricting  the  native  Macedonians  to  the  defensible  yet  barren 
hills.  Philip  marched  to  attack  them,  at  the  head  of  a  force 
which  he  had  now  contrived  to  increase  to  the  number  of  10,000 
foot  and  600  horse.  The  numbers  of  Bardylis  were  about  equal  , 
yet  on  hearing  of  Philip's  approach,  he  sent  a  proposition 
tendering  peace,  on  the  condition  that  each  party  should  retain 
what  it  actually  possessed.  His  proposition  being  rejected,  the 
two  armies  speedily  met.  Philip  had  sollected  around  him  on 
the  right  wing  his  chosen  Macedonian  troops,  with  whom  he 
made  his  most  vigorous  onset  ,  manoeuvring  at  the  same  time 
with  a  body  of  cavalry  so  as  to  attack  the  left  flank  of  the 
Illyrians.  The  battle,  contested  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  on 
both  sides,  was  for  some  time  undecided  ,  nor  could  the  king  of 
Macedon  break  the  oblong  square  into  which  his  enemies  had 
formed  themselves.  But  at  length  his  cavalry  were  -enabled  to 
charge  them  so  effectively  in  flank  and  rear,  that  victory  declared 
in  his  favour.  The  Illyrians  fled,  were  vigorously  pursued  with 
the  loss  of  7000  men,  and  never  again  rallied.  Bardylis  presently 
sued  for  peace,  and  consented  to  purchase  it  by  renouncing  all  his- 
conquests  in  Macedonia,  while  Philip  pushed  his  victory  so 
strenuously  as  to  reduce  to  subjection  all  the  tribes  eastward  of 
Lake  Lychmdus.3 

These  operations  against  the  inland  neighbours  of  Macedonia 
BO.  59—  must  have  occupied  a  year  or  two.  During  that 
368"  interval  Philip  left  Amphipolis  to  itself,  having  with- 

ffvacmited18  <^raw31  ^roin  lt;  ^e  Macedonian  garrison  as  a  means  of 
by  Philip—  conciliating  the  Athenians.  We  might  have  expected 
SSiJJSSt  that  they  would  forthwith  have  availed  themselves  of 
it.  the  opening  and  taken  active  measures  for  regaining 


1  Theopompus,     Fragm     35,    ed    wing,  attacked  and  beat  their  left 

Didot ;  Cicero  de  Officus,  xi  11 ,  Bio-   wing,  then  came  upon  their  centre  in 

d6r  xvi  4  flank  and  defeated  their  whole  army 

a  Arnan,  vii  9, 2, 3  Whether  this  be  the  battle  alluded  to 

3  Dioddr.  xvi  4—8.  Frontinus  (Stra-   we  cannot  say    The  tactics  employed 

tegem.  ii    8,  2)  mentions  a  battle   are  the  same  as  those  of  Epamemondas- 

yarned  by  Philip  against  the  Illynans,   at  Leuktra  and  Mantineia,  strengthen- 

'wherein,  observing  that  their  chosen   ing  one  wing  peculiarly  for  the  often- 

fcroops  were  in  the  centre,  he  placed   sive,  and  keeping  back  the  lest  of  the 

his  own  greatest  strength  in  his  right   army  upon  the  defensive 
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Amphipolis  They  knew  the  value  of  that  city  •  they  considered 
it  as  of  right  theirs  :  they  had  long  "been  anxious  for  its  reposses- 
sion, and  had  even  besieged  it  five  years  before,  though  seemingly 
only  with  a  mercenary  force,  which  was  repelled  mainly  by  the 
aid  of  Philip's  predecessor  Perdikkas  Amphipolis  was  not  likely 
to  surrender  to  them  voluntarily  ;  but  when  thrown  upon  its  own 
resources,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  assailed  with  success.  Yet 
they  remained  without  making  any  attempt  on  the  region  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Strym6n.  We  must  recollect  (as  has  been 
already  narrated1),  that  during  359  B.C  ,  and  the  first  part  of  358 
B  c  ,  they  were  carrying  on  operations  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
against  Charidemus  and  Kersobleptes,  with  small  success  and 
disgraceful  embarrassment  These  vexatious  operations  in  tiie 
Chersonese  —  in  which  peninsula  many  Athenians  were  interested 
as  private  proprietors,  besides  the  public  claims  of  the  city—  may 
perhaps  have  absorbed  wholly  the  attention  of  Athens,  so  as  to 
induce  her  to  postpone  the  acquisition  of  Amphipolis  until  they 
were  concluded—  a  conclusion  which  did  not  arrive  (as  we  shall 
presently  see)  until  immediately  before  she  became  plunged  in 
the  dangerous  crisis  of  the  Social  War.  I  know  no  better 
explanation  of  the  singular  circumstance,  that  Athens,  though  so 
anxious,  both  before  and  after,  for  the  possession  of  Amphipolis, 
made  no  attempt  to  acquire  it  during  more  than  a  year  after  its 
evacuation  by  Philip  ;  unless  indeed  we  are  to  rank  this 
opportunity  among  the  many  which  she  lost  (according  to 
Demosthenes3)  from  pure  negligence;  little  suspecting  how 
speedily  such  opportunity  would  disappear. 

In  358  B.O  ,  an  opening  was  afforded  to  the  Athenians  for  re- 
gaining their  influence  in  Euboea  ;  and  for  this  island,  B  0.  858. 
so  near  their  own  shores,  they  struck  a  more  vigorous  gtate  of 
blow  than  for  the  distant  possession  of  Amphipolis.  Euboea—  tke 
At  the  revival  of  the  maritime  confederacy  under  Centre- 


Athens  (immediately  after  378  B  c  ),  most  of  the  cities 

in  Euboea  had  joined  it  voluntarily  ;  but  after  the  island- 

battle  of  Leuktra  (in  371  B.C.),  the  island  passed  under  StoJSft 

Theban  supremacy.    Accordingly  Eubceans  from  all  Atliens 

1  See  chap  Ixxx.  Myov  v/iac  djrainjVww  ol  *E\X>jv« 

3  Pemostnends,  Orat  de  Chersonese.    wvt,  Trapcfcare   naipuv   $& 
p    98,  S    84.     $epe  yap,  trp&j  Aibs,  <t    &c 
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the  cities  served  in  the  army  of  Epamemondas,  both  in  his  first 
and  his  last  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (369—362  B.C1}. 
Moreover,  Or6pus,  the  frontier  town  of  Attica  and  Bceotia — 
immediately  opposite  to  Eutea,  having  been  wrested  from 
Athens2  in  366  B.C.  by  a  body  of  exiles  crossing  the  strait  from 
Eretna,  through  the  management  of  the  Eretnan  despot  Themison 
—had  been  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Thebans,  with  whom  it 
still  remained.  But  in  the  year  358  B  c ,  discontent  began  m  the 
Euboean  cities,  from  what  cause  we  know  not,  against  the 
supremacy  of  ThSbes ;  whereupon  a  powerful  Theban  force  was 
sent  into  the  island  to  keep  them  down.  A  severe  contest 
ensued,  in  which,  if  Thlbes  had  succeeded,  Ohalkis  and  Eretna 
might  possibly  have  shared  the  fate  of  Orchomenus 8  These 
cities  sent  urgent  messages  entreating  aid  from  the  Athenians, 
who  were  powerfully  moved  by  the  apprehension  of  seeing  their 
hated  neighbour  ThSbes  remfoiced  by  so  large  an  acquisition 
close  to  their  borders.  The  public  assembly,  already  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  the  petitioners,  was  kindled  into  enthusiasm  by 
the  abrupt  and  emphatic  appeal  of  Timotheus  son  of  Kon6n,4 
"  How  i  Athenians  (said  he),  when  you  have  the  Thebans 
actually  in  the  island,  are  you  still  here  debating  what  is  to  be 
done,  or  how  you  shall  deal  with  the  case  1  Will  you  not  fill 
the  sea  with  triremes  1  Will  you  not  start  up  at  once,  hasten 
down  to  Peirseus,  and  haul  the  triremes  down  to  the  water  ?  *' 
This  animated  apostrophe,  reported  and  doubtless  heard  by 
Demosthenes  himself,  was  cordially  responded  to  by  the  people. 
The  force  of  Athens,  military  as  well  as  naval,  was  equipped  with 
an  eagerness  and  sent  foith  with  a  celerity  seldom  paralleled. 


IXenoph.  Hellen  Vi  5,23.    Evpoet?  p.  108,  S.  80      ro&sr  EvjSpe'as  <r<6£«v,  ore 

fork  vatrwv  rtav  wo\ea>v .  also  vii.  5,  4.  ®i)j3atoi  KOfrtSov\ovvr  aurovs,  &C    Com- 

Boturot;?  Sywv  iravray  icat  EujSoe'as  (Epa-  pare  Demosthen  de  Corona,  p  259,  s 

mttinondas),  &C.  128,   ©njSoiW  afytrepifriuvtav    rbv  Ev- 

Wimewski,  in  his  instructive  com-  /Soiov,  &c  ,  and  JSschinfis  cont  Ktesi- 

mentary  upon  the  historical  facts  of  phont  p  397,  c  SI,  ewetSij  SUjSijow  el? 

the  Oration  of  DemosthenSs  de  Co ronfi,,  EvjSotav  ©Tj/Salot,  KaTaSou\ci<ra<rflat  ra<r 

states  erroneously  that  Eubuea  con-  iroXet;  ireip«&M*vot,  &c 
tmued  in  the  dependence  of  Athens       ^Demoath   Oiat  de  Chersones  p 

without  interruption  from  377  to  858  108,  s   80.     etnrc  /uoi,  /Sov^eveo-fif,  e^ 

B,c.    (Wmiewski,    Coinmentani    His-  (Timotheus),  0it£cuov?  exovr««  iv  VTJCTW, 

tonci  et  Ghronologici  in  Demosthems  rL  xpi}<rc<7de,  «ai  n  &el  votelv ,  QVK  c/i- 

Orationenj  de  Corona,  p  30)  9rA^<rere  TTJV  6d\acrcrav,  &  Zv&pty  ' 

-Xen   Hell,  vii  4,1,  Diod   xv  76;  vcuoi,  Tpi-rjpZiv,  OVK  ava.<rravrts 

Demosthen  de  Corona,  p  259,  s  128.  pevvetrQt  ec$  rbv  Hetpaia;  ov  Ka. 

*  Demosthenes,  Orat  de  Chersones  Tasvavs, 
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Such  was  the  general  enthusiasm,  that  the  costly  office  of 
trierarchy  was  for  the  first  time  undertaken  by  volunteers, 
instead  of  awaiting  the  more  tardy  process  of  singling  out  those 
rich  men  whose  turn  it  was  to  serve,  with  the  chance  of  still 
further  delay  from  the  legal  process  called  Antidosis  or  Exchange 
of  property,1  instituted  hy  any  one  of  the  persons  so  chosen  who 
might  think  himself  hardly  used  by  the  requisition.  Demos- 
thene's  himself  was  among  the  volunteer  trierarchs,  he  and  a 
person  named  Philmus  being  co-tnerarchs  of  the  same  ship.  We 
are  told  that  in  three  or  in  five  days  the  Athenian  fleet  and  army, 
under  the  command  of  Timotheus,2  were  landed  in  full  force  on 
Euboea,  and  that  m  the  course  of  thirty  days  the  Thebans  were 
so  completely  worsted  as  to  be  forced  to  evacuate  it  under 
capitulation.  A  body  of  mercenaries,  under  Chare's,  contributed 
to  the  Athenian  success  Yet  it  seems  not  clear  that  the  success 
was  so  easy  and  rapid  as  the  orators  are  fond  of  asserting3 
However,  their  boast,  often  afterwards  repeated,  is  so  far  well- 
founded,  that  Athens  fully  accomplished  her  object,  rescued  the 
Eubceans  from  Thebes,  and  received  the  testimonial  of  their 
gratitude  in  the  form  of  a  golden  wreath  dedicated  in  the 


*  See.  in  illustration  of  these  delays,  Gloria  Athen,  p  850  F— v  eo; 

Demosthenes,  Philippic  i    p    50,  s  Eu/3oiou>  «A.ev0«pov— which,  in  the  case 

42.  of  a  military  man  like  Timotheus,  can 

Any  citizen  who  thought  that  he  hardly  allude  merely  to  the  speech 
had  been  called  upon  cue  of  his  fair  which  he  made  in  the  assembly 
turn  to  serve  a  therarchy  or  other v  Dioklds  is  mentioned  by  Deniosthenis 
expensive  duty,  and  that  another  as  having  concluded  the  convention 
citizen  had  been  unduly  spared,  might  with  the  Thebans ,  but  this  does  not 
tender  to  this  latter  an  exchange  of  necessarily  imply  that  he  was  corn- 
properties,  offering  to  undertake  the  mander .  see  Demosth  cont.  Meldiam, 
duty  if  the  other's  property  were  made  p  670,  s  2lt) 

over  to  him     The  person  to  whom       About   Philinus   as   colleague   of 

tender  was  made  was  compelled  to  do  Demosthenes  in  the  trierarchy,  see 

one  of  three  things    either,  1.  to  show  JDemosthen  cont.  Meidiatn,  p   566,  s 

at  legal  process  that  it  was  not  his  204. 

turn,  and  that  he  was  not  liable ,  2.  or       s  Dioddrus  (xvi  7)  states  that  the 

to  relieve  the  citizen  tendering  from  contest  in  Euboea  lasted  for  some 

the  tnerarchy  just  imposed  upon  him ;  considerable  time 
3.  or  to  accept  the  exchange,  receiving       Demosthenes  talks  of  the  expedition 

the  other's  property,  and  making  over  as  having  reached  its  destination  in 

his  own  property  in  return,  in  which  three  days,  ^Qschmes  in  five  days,  the 

case  the  citizen  tendering  undertook  latter  states  also  that  within  thirty 

the  tnerarchy  days  the  Thebans  were  vanquished  anp 

This  obligatory  exchange  of  proper-  expelled  (Demosthenes  cont   Andro- 

ties,  with  the  legal  process  attached  to  tion    p.  597,  s   17 ;  JEschines  cont 

it,  was  called  Antidosis  Ktesiphont.  p  897,  c  31). 

9  That  Timotheus  was  commander  is       About  Chares  and  the  mercenaries, 

not  distinctly  stated  by  Demosthenes,-  see  Demosthenes  cont  Anstokrat  p 

but  may  be  inferred  from  Plutarch,  De  678,  s.  206. 
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Athenian  acropolis.1  The  Eubcean  cities,  while  acknowledged  as 
autonomous,  continued  at  the  same  time  to  be  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  sending  deputies  to  the 
synod  at  Athens,  towards  the  general  purposes  of  which  they 
paid  an  annual  tribute,  assessed  at  five  talents  each  foi  Oreus  (or 
Histisea)  and  Eretna.2 

On  the  conclusion  of  thi^  Euboean  enterprise,  Chares  with  his 

mercenaries  was   sent   forward  to  the   Chersonese, 

where  he  at  length  extoited  from  Charidemus  and 

fSfSanio?  KersobleptSs  the  evacuation  of  that  peninsula  and  its 

Athens         cession  to  Athens,  after  a  long  tram  of  dilatory 

lens  manoeuvres  and  bad  faith  on  their  part  I  have,  in 
my  preceding  chapteis,  described  these  events,  remarking  at  the 
same  time  that  Athens  attained  at  this  moment  the  maximum  of 
her  renewed  foreign  power  and  second  confederacy,  which  had 
begun  in  378  B.C  3  But  her  period  of  exaltation  was  very  short. 
It  was  speedily  overthrown  by  two  important  events— the  Social 
War  and  the  conquests  of  Philip  in  Thrace 

The  Athenian  confederacy,  recently  strengthened  by  the  rescue 
Social  war  of  Euboea,  numbered  among  its  members  a  large  pro- 
i^sKhodes  Portion  °*  tne  islands  in  the  JEgean  as  well  as  the 
and'Byzan- '  Grecian  seaports  in  Thrace.  The  list  included  the 
from  rev°  islands  Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos  (this  last  now  partially 
Athens  occupied  by  a  body  of  Athenian  Kleruchs  or  settlers), 
K6s,  and  Rhodes,  together  with  the  important  city  of  Byzantium. 
It  was  shortly  after  the  recent  success  in  Euboea,  that  Chios,  K6s, 
Ehodes,  and  Byzantium  revolted  from  Athens  by  concert,  raising 
a  serious  war  against  her,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Social  War. 

.Respecting  the  proximate  causes  of  this  outbreak  we  find 

rt  ...  unfortunately  little  information.  There  was  now, 
Causesofthe  , ,  ..  ,  *  .  „_  ,  .  , 

Social  War    and  had  always  been  since  378  B  c ,  a  synod  of  deputies 

tie°AtoenJ?  from  ^  ^6  confederate  cities  habitually  assembling 
at  Athens d  at  -^ens,  suc^  **  ^a^  not  subsisted  under  the  first 
ens*  Athenian  empire  in  its  full  maturity.  How  far  the 
Synod  worked  efficiently  we  do  not  know.  At  least  it  must 
liave  afforded  to  the  allies,  if  aggrieved,  a  full  opportunity  of 

1  Dejnosth  cont  Androtion.  p  616,    W  *<&3  4"  ,  c  32,  S3 ,  Demosthenes 
s.  89 ,  cont  Tiinokrat  p  756,  s  205.         yr     '  *  *•  *  <Man  p  204,  s  18 
3J3schines  cont    Ktesiphont.  pp         3  Kjee  ctau  Ixxx 
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making  their  complaints  heard,  and  of  criticizing  the  application 
of  the  common  fund  to  which  each  of  them  contributed.  But 
the  Athenian  confederacy,  which  had  begun  (378  BC)  m  a 
generous  and  equal  spirit  of  common  maritime  defence,1  had 
gradually  become  perverted,  since  the  humiliation  of  the  great 
enemy  Sparta  at  Leuktra,  towards  purposes  and  interests  more 
exclusively  Athenian  Athens  had  been  conquering  the  island 
of  Samos,  Pydna,  Potidaea,  and  Meth6n6,  on  the  coast  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  ,  and  the  Thracian  Cheisonese—  all  of 
them  acquisitions  made  for  herself  alone,  without  any  advantage 
to  the  confederate  synod,  and  made,  too,  m  great  part  to  become 
the  private  property  of  her  own  citizens  as  Kleruchs,  in  direct 
breach  of  her  public  resolution  passed  in  378  B.C.,  not  to  permit 
any  appropriation  of  lands  by  Athenian  citizens  out  of  Attica. 

In  proportion  as  Athens  came  to  act  more  for  her  own  separate 
aggrandizement,  and  less  for  interests  common  to  the 
whole   confederacy,   the  adherence   of   the  larger 
confedeiate  states  grew  more  and  more  reluctant. 
But  what  contributed  yet  further  to  detach  them  from  interests, 
Athens  was  the  behaviour   of  her  armaments  on 


service,  consisting  in  great  proportion  of  mercenaries,  allies—  her 
scantily  and  irregularly  paid,  whose  disorderly  and  on  service— 


rapacious  exaction,  especially  at  the  cost  of  the 
confederates  of  Athens,  is  characterized  in  strong  terms  ""f^SS 
by  all  the  contemporary  orators,  Demosthenes,  exo 
^EschmSs,  Isokrate's,  &c  The  commander,  having  no  means  of 
paying  his  soldiers,  was  often  compelled  to  obey  their  predatory 
impulses,  and  conduct  them  to  the  easiest  place  fiora  whence 
money  could  be  obtained;  indeed  some  of  the  commanders, 
especially  Chares,  were  themselves  not  less  ready  than  their 
soldiers  to  profit  by  such  depredations.2  Hence  the  armaments 
sent  out  by  Athens  sometimes  saw  little  of  the  enemy  whom 
they  were  sent  to  combat,  preferring  the  easier  and  lucrative 
proceeding  of  levying  contributions  from  friends,  and  of 
plundering  the  trading  vessels  met  with  at  sea.  Nor  was  it 
practicable  for  Athens  to  puevent  such  misconduct,  when  her  own 

i  Demosthenes,  De  Bhodtor,  Liber-   *brS>v  bplv  i$  t«rov  crv^M-axeSv, 
tat   p.  194,  S.  17,      trapbi/  avrots  (tho    &C 
Khodiana)  *BM>i<r*   wal    /3«Arf  ocrci/        *Diod6r  xv.  95. 
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citizens  refused  to  serve  personally,  and  when  she  employed 
foreigners,  hired  for  the  occasion,  but  seldom  regularly  paid  l 
The  suffering,  alarm,  and  alienation,  arising  from  hence  among 
the  confederates,  was  not  less  mischievous  than  discreditable  to 
Athens.  We  cannot  doubt  that  complaints  in  abundance  were 
raised  in  the  confederate  synod  ,  but  they  must  have  been 
unavailing,  since  the  abuse  continued  until  the  period  shortly 
preceding  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia 

Amidst  such  apparent  dispositions  on  the  part  of  Athens  to 
B.O.  358        neglect  the  interests  of  the  confederacy  for  purposes 

The  four  °^  ^er  own>  an<*  to  to^erate  or  encoin  age  tne  continued 
cities  de-  positive  depredations  of  unpaid  armaments,  discontent 
sSves^de"  naturally  grew  up,  manifesting  itself  most  powerfully 
P^dent  of  among  some  of  the  larger  dependencies  near  the 
interference  Asiatic  coast  The  islands  of  Chios,  K6s,  and  Ehodes> 
together  with  the  important  city  of  Byzantium  on  the 


Thracian  Bosphorus,  took  counsel  together,  and 
declared  themselves  detached  from  Athens  and  her  confederacy. 
According  to  the  spirit  of  the  convention,  swoin  at  Sparta 
immediately  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  of  the  subsequent 
alliance  sworn  at  Athens  a  few  months  afterwards,2  obligatory 
and  indefeasible  confederacies  stood  generally  condemned  among 
the  Greeks,  so  that  these  islands  were  justified  in  simply  seceding 
when  they  thought  fit.  But  their  secession,  which  piobably 
Athens  would,  under  all  circumstances,  have  resisted,  was 
proclaimed  in  a  hostile  manner,  accompanied  with  accusations 
that  she  had  formed  treacheious  pi  ejects  against  them  It  was, 
moreover,  fomented  by  the  intragues,  as  well  as  aided  by  the  arms, 


l  Demosthenes,  Philip   i    p    46,  *        Kid  p  58,  s  53.    vvv  fi*  els 

28     e£  o5  £'  O.VTO,  /ca0*  ai/ra  ra  f«vt/ca  ri  irpay/iara  ttur)(yvnst  Sxm  TWV  crpanj- 

•HfjiLv  trrpareverai,  TOWS  <£iAou?  VLK$  /elal  \S>v  exaoToc  81;  jeat  rplj  Kptverat.  trap* 

rov;  arv/t/xa^ov9,  ot  6*  e^dpol  fMt£ov$  rev  vfj.lv  trtpl  Bavdrovt  ffpbs  fie  rovy  c^^poi)? 

fieovroy  yeyova.O'iv     nal  irapaKvtyavra.  eWt  ovSsls  ov8"  arraf  avruv  aytavKratrQau.  vepl 

r&v  T7)f  iroAeu?  iro\e/aov,  irpbs  'ApTaj3o^)i/  davdrov  roXjunf  ,  aAXa  rbv  TWV  a?$pairo8t- 

17  jravTa^ov  /uaAAov  ot^erat  irAe'owa'f  6  <rrwv  xal  AwwoSvrwv  9a.va.rov  fiaX\ov  <u- 

SJ  orpaTijybs  aKoXovflet    eueorcos    ov*y|ap  povJTtu  roi3  irpo<r>7KOWos. 

fariv  apxetv  ^  S^ovra  i*.icrfav  Compare  Olynthiac  il  p  26,  3  28  ; 

Ibid,  p  58,  S  51     oiroi  8'  av  crrparrj-  Be  Chersoneso,  p   95,  s.  24—27  ,  cont 

ybf  Ko.1  i/ttj4>io7ia  itevbv  KOLL  ray  an-b  rov  Anstokrat    p    639,  S    69  ,  De  Republ 

pharos  «\7rtSas  eKTr^i/njre,  ovS^v  v/xtf  Ordinand    irepl  Svvrafeoiv,  p   107,  8  7 

TWV  foovrw  ylyveT&t,  oXX*  ot  /utiv  «*-  Also  ^Bschinfes  de  Fals  Legat  p  264, 

tfpoi  Kaxay?  Awo-iv,  01  5e  o-v/x/aa-  c.  21  ;  Isofcratej.  De  Pace,  a  57,160 
\ot  reflvaert  TW  8e'«t  TO^S  rotoi?-       2  Xenoph    Hellen    vi    3,  18  ,    vu 

TOVS  airocTToXov?*  5,  2. 


CHAP  LXXXVL     CHIOS,  K6S,  RHODES,  BYZANTIUM,  REVOLT.       21$ 

of  the  Karian  prince  MausClus.1  Since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,, 
the  whole  Asiatic  coast  had  been  under  the  unresisted  dominion 
either  of  satraps  or  of  subordinate  princes  dependent  upon  Persia, 
who  were  watching  for  opportunities  of  extending  their  conquests 
in  the  neighbouring  islands.  MausSlus  appears  to  have  occupied 
both  Rhodes  and  Kos,  provoking  in  the  former  island  a 
revolution  which  placed  it  under  an  oligarchy,  not  only  devoted 
to  him,  but  further  sustained  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable- 
force  of  his  mercenary  troops.2  The  government  of  Chios  appears- 
to  have  been  always  oligarchical ;  which  fact  was  one  ground  for 
want  of  sympathy  between  the  Chians  and  Athens.  Lastly,  the 
Byzantines  had  also  a  special  ground  for  discontent ;  since  they 
assumed  the  privilege  of  detaining  and  taxing  the  corn-ships  fromi 
the  Euxme  in  their  passage  through  the  Bosphorus;3  while 
Athens,  as  chief  of  the  insular  confederacy,  claimed  that  right  for 
herself,  and  at  any  rate  protested  against  the  use  of  such  power 
by  any  other  city  for  its  own  sepaiate  piofit 

This  revolt,  the  beginning  of  what  is  termed  the  Social  War,, 
was  a  formidable  shock  to  the  foreign  ascendency  of  B  o  358 
Athens.    Among  all  her  confederates,  Chios  was  the  Q.reat  force 

largest  and  most  powerful,  the  entire  island  being  ofthe 

j  •     i  j.      /YIJ  11      -m  j      revolters— 

under  one  single  government.    Old  men,  like  Plato  armament 

and  IsokratSs,  might  perhaps  recollect  the  affright 
occasioned  at  Athens  fifty-four  years  before  (B.C  412) 
by  the  news  of  the  former  revolt  of  Chios,4  shoitly  battie"at 
after  the  great  disaster  before  Syracuse.  And  pro- 
bably  the  alarm  was  not  much  less,  when  the  Athe- 
nians  were  now  apprised  of  the  quadruple  defection  death' o 
among  their  confederates  near  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  c^11*8 
joint  armament  of  all  four  was  mustered  at  Chios,  whither 
Maus61us  also  sent  a  reinforcement.  The  Athenians  equipped 
a  fleet  with  land  forces  on  board  to  attack  the  island,  and  on  this 

1  DemosthenSs,  De  Rhodior  Liber-   105,  s  ir,  p  198,  s  84 ,  de  Pace,  p  63, 
tat.  p    191,  S    3.    tfrtao-avTo  -yap  ij/ia$    S  25  ,  I>10Cl6r  XVI  7 

circ/3ov\eifoiK  avrot?  Xtot  K«U  Bu^avrtot  ^8  Deinosthen.  de  Pace,  p    63,  S   25 

KOLL  'Pdfiioi  Kai  fiia  TttOra  <Tvve<rrt}<rav  «<£'  («£>/MV)  rbv  Kapa  rag  vyffovs  KaraAa/i 

Wtac  TOV  reXevratov    rovrovi  iroA«/iov  jSavetv.  Xiovxai  Kwv  /eat  'P<5fiov,  «ai  Bu 

0avjj«reToi  4'  o  n«v  irpvraycvtras  raDra  gavnovs  Karayetv  ra  TT A. o Z a,  <fcc, 

KO.I  TretVa?  MauVwAoc,  <}>CXos  etvat  <^»a-  Compare  Demosthenes  adv  PolykI 

cr/tuv  'PoSiujv,  rt)v  I\cu0ep[a.v  avrStv  d^-  p    1207,  8   0,  p    1211,  s    22 ,  adv  Lep 

p7j/x€vos  tlnem,  p  475,  s  68 

2  Demoathen.  de  Rhodior  Libert  p  o  Thucyd  vui  15 
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critical  occasion  we  may  presume  that  their  citizens  would  over- 
come the  reluctance  to  serve  in  person.  Chabnas  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  Charts  of  the  land  force  ;  the  latter  was 
disemharked  on  the  island,  and  a  joint  attack  upon  the  town  of 
Chios  by  sea  and  land  at  the  same  moment  was  concerted.  When 
Charge  marched  up  to  the  walls,  the  Chians  and  their  allies  felt 
strong  enough  to  come  forth  and  hazard  a  battle,  with  no  decisive 
result,  while  Chabnas  at  the  same  time  attempted  with  the  fleet 
to  force  his  way  into  the  harbour.  But  the  precautions  for 
defence  had  been  effectively  taken,  and  the  Chian  seamen  were 
resolute.  Chabnas,  leading  the  attack  with  his  characteristic 
impetuosity,  became  entangled  among  the  enemy's  vessels,  was 
attacked  on  all  sides,  and  fell  gallantly  fighting.  The  other 
Athenian  ships  either  were  not  forward  in  following  him  or 
-could  make  no  impression.  Their  attack  completely  failed,  and 
the  fleet  was  obliged  to  retire  with  little  loss  apparently,  except 
that  of  the  brave  admiral  Chare's  with  his  land  force  having 
"been  again  taken  aboard,  the  Athenians  forthwith  sailed  away 
from  Chios1 

This  repulse  at  Chios  was  a  serious  misfortune  to  Atheus. 
Such  was  the  dearth  of  military  men  and  the  decline 
of  the  military  spirit  in  that  city,  that  the  loss  of  a 
innaments  ^ajfoke  citizen,  daring  as  a  soldier  and  toed  as  a 
ifnkrat£~  commail^erJ  like  Chabnas,  was  never  afterwaids  re- 
T?motheus'>  paired.  To  the  Chians  and  their  allies,  on  the  other 
— unsu^§S  hand,  ^e  event  was  nlghly  encouraging.  They  were 
cestful  enabled  not  merely  to  maintain  their  revolt,  but  even 
intheHel-  to  obtain  fresh  support,  and  to  draw  into  the  like 
defection  other  allies  of  Athens,  among  them  seeni- 
mgly  Sestos  and  other  cities  on  the  Hellespont.  For 
some  months  they  appear  to  have  remained  masters 
•of  the  sea,  with  a  fleet  of  100  triremes,  disembarking  and  in- 
flicting devastation  on  the  Athenian  islands  of  LSmnos,  Imbros, 

i  The  account  of  this  event  comes  to  other  glorious  deeds,  but  gives  no  par- 
tis in  a  meagre  and  defective  manner,  ticulars  (Demosth.  cont  Leptm.  pp 
Diod6rus,  xvi  7,  Cornelius  Nepos,  481,482), 

Chabnas,  c    4 ,  Plutarch,  Phokion,        Cornelius  Nepos  says  that  Chabrias 

-c.  6  was  not  commander,  but  only  serving 

Demosthenes,  in  an  harangue  de-  as  a  private  soldier  on  shipboard.   I 

livered  three  years  afterwards,  men-  think  this  less  probable  than  the  state 

tions  the  death  of  Chabnas,  and  eulo-  raent  of  Dioddrus,  that  he  was  joint 

$izes  his  conduct  at  Chios  among  his  commander  with  Chares. 
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Samos,  and  elsewhere,  so  as  to  collect  a  sum  for  defraying  their 
expenses.  They  were  even  strong  enough  to  press  the  town  of 
Samos  by  close  siege,  until  at  length  the  Athenians,  not  without 
delay  and  difficulty,  got  together  a  fleet  of  120  triremes,  under 
tne  joint  command  of  CharSs,  IphikratSs  with  hib  son  Menestheust 
and  Timotbeus.  Notwithstanding  that  Samos  was  under  siege, 
the  Athenian  admirals  thought  it  prudent  to  direct  their  first 
efforts  to  the  reduction  of  Byzantium,  probably  from  the  para- 
mount importance  of  keeping  open  the  two  straits  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  jiEgean,  in  order  that  the  corn  ships  out  of  the 
former  might  come  through  in  safety.1  To  protect  Byzantium, 
the  Chians  and  their  allies  raised  the  siege  of  Samos,  and  sailed 
forthwith  to  the  Hellespont,  in  which  narrow  strait  both  fleets 
were  collected,  as  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  been 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  A  plan  of 
naval  action  had  been  concerted  by  the  three  Athenian  com- 
manders, and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  when  there 
supervened  a  sudden  storm,  which,  in  the  judgment  both  of 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus,  rendered  it  rabh  and  perilous  to  assist 
in  the  execution  They,  therefore,  held  off,  while  CharSs,  judging 
differently,  called  upon  the  trierarchs  and  seamen  to  follow  him, 
and  rushed  into  the  fight  without  his  colleagues.  He  was  de- 
feated, or  at  least  was  obliged  to  retire  without  accomplishing 
anything.  But  so  incensed  was  he  against  his  two  colleagues- 
that  he  wrote  a  despatch  to  Athens  accusing  them  of  corruption 
and  culpable  backwardness  against  the  enemy.2 

lit  appears  that  there  was  a  gi  fat  theus  were  appointed  as  advisers  of 

and  general  scarcity  of  corn  during  this  Menestheus 

year  357  B  c    Demosthenes  adv  Lep-       As  to  the  last  assertion,  that  Timo- 

tmem,  p.  467,  s.  88.    »rpoir/pv0H  OTITO-  theus  only  served  as  adviser  to  his 

5<taS7rapa  Triers  a^pu>7roc?7^o/xe^5,&c  junior  relative,  and  not  as  a  general 

That  oration  was  delivered  in  855  B  c  formally  named,  this  is  not  probable 

2 1  follow  chiefly  the  account  given  in  itself,  nor  seemingly  consistent  with 

of   these  transactions  by  Biodorus,  Isokratfis  (Or  xv  De  Permutat  s.  187% 

meagre  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  (xvi.  who  represents  Timotheus  as  after- 

21)     Nepos  (Timotheus,  c  8)  differs  wards  passing  through  the  usual  trial 

from  Diodorus  on  several  points    He  of  accountability.   Nor  can  Nepos  be 

states  that  both  Samoa  and  the  Hel-  correct  in  saying  that  Samos  had  now 

lespont  had  revolted  from  Athens,  and  revor  -"  — -- 


that  the  locality  m  which  Chares  made  sion  of  Athens  after  the  Social  War, 

his  attack,  contrary  to  the  judgment  and  we  know  that  a  fresh  batch  of 

of  his1  two  colleagues,  was  near  Samos  Athenian   kleruchs  were   afterwards 

—not  m  the  Hellespont     He  affirms  sent  there. 

further  that  Menestheus,  son  of  Iphi-  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Nepos  is 

krates,  was  named  as  colleague  of  probably  right  in  his  assertion  that  the 

Chares,  and  that  Iphtkrates  and  Timo-  Hellespont  now  revolted  ("descierat 
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The  three  joint  admirals  were  thus  placed  not  merely  in  oppo- 
BO  358  sition,  but  in  bitter  conflict  among  themselves.  At 
the  trial  of  accountability  undergone  by  all  of  them 
and  Tun?  not  long  afterwards  at  Athens,  Charts  stood  forward 
accuse'd  by  ^  ^e  *°rmal  accuser  ot  his  two  colleagues,  who  in 
Charts  at  their  turn  also  accused  him  He  was  seconded  in  his 

ens"  attack  by  Aristophon,  one  of  the  most  practised  orators 
of  the  day  Both  of  them  charged  Iphikrate's  and  Timotheus 
with  having  received  bribes  from  the  Chians  and  Ehodians,1  and 
betrayed  their  trust  by  deseiting  Chare's  at  the  critical  moment 
when  it  had  been  determined  befoiehand  to  fight,  and  when  an 
important  success  might  have  been  gained 

How  the  justice  of  the  case  stood,  we  cannot  decide.  The 
characters  of  Iphikrate's  and  Timotheus  raise  strong  presumption 
that  they  were  m  the  right  and  their  accuser  in  the  wrong  Yet 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  Athenian  public  (and  probably 
•every  other  public,  ancient  or  modern,  Roman,  English,  or 
French)  would  naturally  sympathize  with  the  forward  and 
danng  admiral  who  led  the  way  into  action,  fearing  neither  the 
stoim  nor  the  enemy,  and  calling  upon  his  colleagues  to  follow. 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  doubtless  insisted  upon  the  rashness 
of  his  proceedings,  and  set  forth  the  violence  of  the  gale.  But 
this  again  would  be  denied  by  Charts,  and  would  stand  as  a 
point  where  the  evidence  was  contradictory,  captains  and  seamen 
being  produced  as  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  the  fleet  being 
probably  divided  into  two  opposing  parties.  The  feeling  of  the 
Athenian  Dikasts  might  naturally  be,  that  IphikratSs  and  Timo- 
theus ought  never  to  have  let  their  colleague  go,  into  action 
-unassisted,  even  though  they  disapproved  of  the  proceeding 

Hellespontus")     This  Is  &  fact  m  it-       See,   respecting   the   relations  of 

•self  noway  improbable,  and  helping  us  Athens  with   Sestos,  my  preceding 

to  understand  how  it  happened  iiat  chapter,  chap  Ixxx 
•Chares  conquered  Sestos  afterwards  in       Our  evidence  respecting  this  period 

853  B  c.  (Dioddr  xvi.  34),  and  that  the  is  so  very  defective  that  nothing  like 

Athenians  are  said  to  have  Him  re-  certainty  is  attainable 
•covered  the  Cherson£sus  from  Kerso-       1  Demarchus  cont    PhilokL  s   17. 

bleptfis.  tKanv  roXavTwv  Tif«j<rai>T«ff  (Ttfi^deov), 

Polysenus  (iji  2,  29)  has  a  story  re-  Sri  xriv-0**  *»Tbv  'Api<rTo$»v  tyij  iropa 

presenting  the  reluctance  of  Iphikrat6s  Xwov  elx^^ot  KO!  'Pofifw  compare 

to  fight  as  having  been  manifested  near  Demarch.  cont  Demosth.  s  15,  where 

Kmbata,  a  locality  not  agreeing  either  the  same  charge  of  bribery  is  alluded 

with  Nepos  or  with  Dioddrus    Bmbata  to,  though  avr&y  cfa  is  put  in  place  of 

was  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  in  the  avrbi-  'Apioro^uv  <"<f»?,  seemingly  by 

territory  of  Erythrse,  mistake  of  the  transcriber 
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IphikratSs  defended  himself  partly  by  impeaching  the  behaviour 
of  Chares,  partly  by  bitter  retort  upon  his  other  accuser  Aristo- 
phon.  "Would  you  (he  asked)  betray  the  fleet  for  money?" 
"No,"  was  the  reply.  "Well,  then,  you,  Aristophon,  would  not 
betray  the  fleet,  shall  I,  Iphikrat^s,  do  so  I"1 

The  issue  of  this  important  cause  was  that  Iphikrat£s  was 
acquitted,  while  Timotheus  was  found  guilty  and 
condemned  to  the  large  fine  of  100  talents.     Upon  ^acquitted, 
what  causes  such  difference  of  sentence  turned  we  ^^ed  and 
make  out  but  imperfectly.     And  it  appears  that  retires  from 
Iphikrates,  far  from  exonerating  himself  by  throwing 
blame  on  Timotheus,  emphatically  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  while  his  son  Menestheus  tendered  an 
accurate  account,  within  his  own  knowledge,  of  all  the  funds 
received  and  disbursed  by  the  army.3 

The  cause  assigned  by  IsokratSs,  the  personal  friend  of 
Timotheus,  is,  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  latter 
in  the  city.  Though  as  a  general  and  on  foreign 
service  Timotheus  conducted  himself  not  only  with  Timotheus, 
scrupulous  justice  to  every  one,  but  with  rare  for-  ^friend  y 
bearance  towards  the  maritime  allies  whom  other  Isokrat§s 
generals  vexed  and  plundered,  yet  at  home  his  demeanour  was 
intolerably  arrogant  and  offensive,  especially  towards  the  leading 
speakers  who  took  part  in  public  affairs.  While  recognized  as  a 
man  of  ability  and  as  a  general  who  had  rendered  valuable 
service,  he  had  thus  incurred  personal  unpopularity  and  made 
numerous  enemies;  chiefly  among  those  most  able  to  do  him 
harm.  IsokratSs  tells  us  that  he  had  himself  frequently  remon- 
strated with  Timotheus  (as  Plato  admonished  Dion)  on.  this 
serious  fault,  which  overclouded  his  real  ability,  caused  him  to 
be  totally  misunderstood,  and  laid  up  against  him  a  fund  of  popular 
dislike  sure  to  take  melancholy  effect  on  some  suitable  occasion. 
Timotheus  (according  to  IsokratSs),  though  admitting  the  justice 
of  the  reproof,  was  unable  to  conquer  his  own  natural  disposition.8 


1  See  Aristotel  Rhetoric  ii  24  ;  ni  &t?  'tyiKparov;  o.vaSex°^vov^  ™v  $' 
10.    Qmntlhan,  East  Or  v  12,  10  tiirip  *G>v  xPW***"'  Myov  Meve'<r0eoair, 

2  Isokrat&S,  Or.  XV    (Permutat  )  s  rotfrov?  ftfr  dir&v<re,  t^oBeov  Si  TOCTOI?- 
137     e!  Too-avras  /j.tv  ir<JA«ts  eXoira,  /UITJ-  rot?  i&fii<a<rt   XP^00"1"*    otroi?  ovStva. 

v  8*  airoAcouvra,    irepl   irpofiocrtay  TTWTTOT*  TWV  7rpo-yey«v»jju.^vwv 

TroAts  TtfuJdeov)  teal  iraXtv  «t        BlsofcratSfl    Or    XV    (Permutat)  8. 

oO,  icai  ras  |*ii/  rrpa-  146     rayra    ' 
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If  such  was  the  bearing  of  this  eminent  man,  as  described  by  his 
intimate  friend,  we  may  judge  how  it  would  incense  unfriendly- 
politicians,  and  even  indifferent  persons  who  knew  Mm  only  from 
his  obvious  exterior.  IphikratSs,  though  by  nature  a  proud  man, 
was  more  discreet  and  conciliatory  in  his  demeanour,  and  more 
alive  to  the  mischief  of  political  odium  l  Moreover  he  seems  to 
have  been  an  effective  speaker2  in  public,  and  his  popularity 
among  the  military  men  m  Athens  was  so  marked,  that  on  this 
very  trial  many  of  them  manifested  their  sympathy  by  appearing 
in  arms  near  the  Dikastery.3  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
may  easily  understand  that  Chare's  and  Aristophon  might  find  it 
convenient  to  press  their  charge  more  pointedly  against  Timotheus 
than  against  Iphikrat§s  ,  and  that  the  Dikastery,  while  con- 
demning the  former,  may  have  been  less  convinced  of  the  guilt 
of  the  latter,  and  better  satisfied  in  every  way  to  acquit  him.4 


/*«  Aeyeiv,  ov  JUTJV  olds  T*  $v  rijv  <£vcnv 
perapaXeiv.  &c 

Isokrates  goes  at  some  length  into 
the  subject  from  s  137  to  s  147  The 
discourse  was  composed  seemingly  m 
853  u  a,  about  one  year  after  the  death 
of  Timotheus,  and  four  years  after  the 
trial  here  described 

i  Demosthenes  cont.  Meidlam,  pp 
584,  635  ,  Xenoph  Hellen  vn  2,  39 

2Dionysius  Hahkarnass  Judicium 
de  Lysia,  p  481  ;  Justin,  VL  S  5  Ans- 
totle  in  his  Rhetorics  borrows  several 
illustrations  on  rhetorical  points  from 
the  speeches  of  Iphikrate's,  but  none 
fioin  any  speeches  of  Timotheus 

spolysenus,  iii.  9,  29.  That  this 
may  have  been  done  with  the  privity, 
and  even  by  the  contrivance,  of  Iphi- 
kratds  is  probable  enough  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  any  obvious  purpose 
of  intimidating  the  Dikastery  would 
have  been  likely  to  do  him  more  harm 
than  good. 

4Jtehdantz  (Vitae  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
bn»,  et  Timothei,  p.  224  seqq  ),  while 
collecting  and  discussing  instructively 
all  the  facts  respecting  these  two  com- 
manders,  places  the  date  of  this  memo- 
table  tnal  in  the  year  354  B  C  ,  three 
years  after  the  events  to  which  it  re- 
lates,  and  two  years  after  the  peace 
whlCh  concluded  the  Social  War.  Mr. 
Clinton  (Fast  Helleniti,  B  C  854)  gives 

the  same  statement  I  dissent  from 
their  opinion  on  the  date,  and  thinfe 
that  the  trial  must  have  occurred  very 
soon  after  the  abortive  battle  in  the 


Hellespont,  that  is,  in  357  B  C  (or  85S 
B.C  ),  while  the  Social  War  was  still 
going  on 

Rehdantz  and  Mr  Clinton  rely  on 
the  statement  of  Dionysms  Halikar- 
nass  (De  Dinarcho  Judicium,  p  667) 
Speaking  of  an  oration  falsely  ascribed 
to  Demarches,  Dionysms  says  that  it 
was  spoken  before  the  maturity  of  that 
orator—  eZpijrai  -yap  STL  row  <rrpa.Tijyov 
Tt/to^eov  j^i/ros,  Kara  rbv  \p6vov  TTJ? 
jutera  Meveotfews  orpa-njyia??  «<£'  $  ray 
tvBvvas  iiirotrxbv,  eoAw  Ti/*d0eoy  5e  TO.S 
ev0vi/as  un-eo^/cep  M  Aton/xov,  TOV 
juero.  Ka.\xiarpcLTovt  ore  *cal 
These  are  the  last  woids  in  the  MS  ,  so 
that  the  sentence  stands  defective, 
Mr  Clinton  supplies  cTeAevnjo-ei',  which 
is  very  probable 

The  archonship  of  Diotiinus  is  m 
854—853  B  c  ,  so  that  Pionysius  here 
states  the  trial  to  have  taken  place  in 
854  B  c  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  Dionysius  in  another  passage 
states  the  same  tnal  to  have  taken 
place  while  the  Social  War  was  yet 
going  on  ,  that  is,  some  time  between 
858  and  855  B  C  De  LysiA  Judicium, 
p  480  ev  yap  r<£  trviAiAaxucQ  TroAlp?  -n\v 
> 


auTov  TOV  \6yov  yiyv«rai  *eara- 
<£  a  r  «  y  •  o&ro?  fie  6  iroXe/uio;  irtirrei  Kara 
'A.ya9o<\ea  KOA  'EArrii^v  apxpvra.s  The 

archonships  of  Agathokles  and  ElpinGs 
cover  the  interval  between  midsummer, 
357  B  c.,  and  midsummer,  855  B  c 
It  is  plain  that  these  two  passages 
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A  fine  of  IOC  talents  is  said  to  have  been  imposed  upon 
Timotheus,  the  largest  fine  (according  to  Isokrates)  Exile  of 
ever  imposed  at  Athens  Upon  hib  condemnation  he  Ti 
retired  to  Chalkis,  where  he  diedlhree  years  afterwards,  soon 
m  354  BC.  In  the  year  succeeding  his  death,  his 
memory  was  still  very  unpopular  yet  it  appears  that  the  fine 
was  remitted  to  his  family,  and  that  his  son  Kon6n  was  allowed 
to  compromise  the  demand  by  a  disbursement  of  the  smaller  sum 
of  ten  talents  for  the  repairs  of  the  city  walls.  It  seems  evident 
that  Timotheus  by  his  retnement  evaded  payment  of  the  full 
fine ,  so  that  his  son  Kon6n  appeals  after  him  as  one  oi  the 
richest  citizens  in  Athens l 

The  loss  of  such  a  citizen  as  Timotheus  was  a  fresh  misfortune 
to  her     He  had  conducted  her  arnncb  with  signal  iphikratte 
success^  maintained  the  honour  of  her  name  throughout  J^SJJJJ^ 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Seas,  and  greatly  extended  groat  loss 
the  list  of  her  foreign  alliob     She  had  recently  lost  £j  ufoatTtwo 
Chabrias  in  battle,  a  second  general,  Timotheus,  £eucrftl3 
was  now  taken  from  her ,  and  the  third,  IphikratSs,  though 
acquitted  at  the  last  trial,  seems  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  never 
to  have  been  subsequently  employed  on  military  command, 
These  three  were  the  last  eminent  military  citizens  at  Athena ; 
for  Phokion,  though  brave  and  deserving,  was  not  to  be  compaied 
with  either  of  them.    On  the  other  hand,  CharGs,  a  man  of  great 
personal  courage,  but  of  no  other  merit,  was  now  in  the  full 
swing  of  reputation.    The  recent  judicial  feud  between  the  three 


of  Dionysius  contradict  each  othoi  tmms    Next,  it  is  surely  umnobable 

Rehdant^;  and  Mr  Clinton  notice  the  that  the  aboitive  combat  In  tho  Ilol- 

coutradiction,  but*  tieat  the  passage  lospont,  and  tlio  Herco  quuuel  butwoon 

first  cited  as  containing  the  truth,  ami  Chiuta  and  his  colleague**,  piobnbly 

the  other  as  oiroueous    I  cannot  but  accompanied  with  groat  excitement  in 

think  that  the  passage  last  cited  is  tho  fleet,  eovtld  have  remained  without 

entitled  to  most  ciedit,  and  that  the  judicial  settlement  for  three  yearn 

true  date  of  the  tual  wan  J57— U5U  B  c  ,  Lastly,  uHHiiuung  the  statement  about 

not  354  B  c    When  Dionysms  assents  tho  aichoiiHhip  of  Diotimus  to  bo  & 

that  the  trial  took  place  while  the  mistake,  we  can  easily  see  how  the 

Social  War  was  yet  going  on,  ho  adds,  mistake  arose.     Dionysius  has  con- 

«'  as  is  evident  fiora  the  speech  itnolf—  founded  the  year  in  which  TimotheiiH 

*>s  «£  CCVTOV  yiyvtreu.  rov  Xoyou  Kara-  died  with  the  year  of  hiH  trial     Ho 

$a.v4s"    Here,  therefore,  thoro  was  no  aeouw  to  have  diod  in  M4  B  c    X  \vill 

possibility  of  being  misled  by  ommoous  add  that  UMJ  text  lu  this  piiBsage  xs  not 

tables ,  the  ovidence  is  direct  and  com-  beyond  smnpicion. 

plete ,  whereas  he  does  not  tell  UH  on  1  CJomeliiiH  Nepo«,  I'liu  c  4 ,  Eoh- 

what  authonty  he  made  the  other  dantfc,Vit,lph.,Oh.etTim  p  235,  iwok 

assertion,  about  the  archonshlp  of  Dlo-  Oi  xv,  (Fermutat )  s  10y,  no,  137. 

9—15 
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Athenian  admirals  had  been  doubly  injurious  to  Athens,  first  as 
discrediting  IphikratSs  and  Timotheus,  next  as  exalting  Charts, 
to  whom  the  sole  command  was  now  confided, 

In  the  succeeding  year  356  B.C.,  Charts  conducted  another 
Expedition  powerful  fleet  to  attack  the  revolted  allies.  J3emg 
ofchar&s—  however  not  furnished  with  adequate  funds  from 
makes  peace  home  to  pay  his  troops,  chiefly  foreign  mercenaries, 
revolted  he  thought  it  expedient,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
allies,  re-  to  accept  an  offer  from  Artabazus  (satrap  of  Daskylium 
tSfSf  and  the  region  south  of  the  Propontis),  then  in  revolt 
autonomy  against  ^  Persian  king1  Chains  joined  Artabazus 
with  his  own  army,  reinforced  by  additional  bodies  of  mercenaries 
recently  disbanded  by  the  Persian  satraps.  With  this  entire 
force  he  gave  battle  to  the  king's  troops  under  the  command  of 
Tithraustls,  and  gained  a  splendid  victory;  upon  which  Artabazus 
remunerated  him  so  liberally  as  to  place  the  whole  Athenian 
army  in  temporary  affluence.  The  Athenians  at  home  were 
at  first  much  displeased  with  then  general,  for  violating  his 
instructions,  and  withdrawing  his  army  from  its  prescribed  and 
legitimate  task.  The  news  of  his  victory,  however,  and  of  the 
lucrative  recompense  following  it,  somewhat  mollified  them 
But  presently  they  learned  that  the  Persian  king,  indignant  at 
such  a  gratuitous  aggression  on  their  part,  was  equipping  a  large 
fleet  to  second  the  operations  of  their  enemies.  Intimidated  by 
the  prospect  of  Persian  attack,  they  became  anxious  to  conclude 

*  JDioddr  xvi.  22  Demosthenes  occurs  somewhat  earlier,  p  44,  s  22 
(Philippic  i  p  46,  s  28)  has  an  It  seems  evident,  fiom  this  passage, 
emphatic  passage,  alluding  to  this  that  the  Athenians  were  at  first 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Charts;  displeased  with  such  diversion  from 
which  he  represents  as  a  necessary  the  regular  purpose  of  the  war,  though 
result  of  the  remissness  of  the  the  payment  from  Artabazus  after- 
Athenians,  who  would  neither  serve  wards  partially  reconciled  them  to  it, 
personally  themselves,  nor  supply  which  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
their  general  with  money  to  pay  his  statement  of  DiodOrus 
foreign  troops,  and  as  a  measure  From  an  inscription  (cited  in 
-which  the  general  could  not  avoid  Eehdantz,  Vitas  Iphicratis,  Chabrise, 
«£  o5  5*  O.VTO.  KO.B'  aura  ra  &c ,  p  158)  we  make  outthat  Chaifis, 
&VLKO.  vfuv  errpaTeverat,  Tov*  (fciXovs  viK$  Chand6mus,  and  Phokion  were  about 
*al  TOVS  <rv/A/iaxovs,  °£  **  «xflp<>'  /«*£ous  this  time  in  joint  command  of  the 
rov  Seofros  yeyovanv,  Ka.1  irapaKv^avra  Athenian  fleet  near  Lesbos,  and  that 
errtTovrijs  ffoAtw?  mSAe/iov,  irpbs  *Ap-  they  were  in  some  negotiation  as  to 
ra.pa£ov  KOI  iravra-xov  /*aAXov  pecuniary  supplies  with  the  Persian 
olyerac  irAeovra-  6  Se  orpaTTjybs  a/coAov-  OrontSs  on  the  mainland  But  the 
6tL  «IKOTWS— ov  yap  e<mv  apyetv^  ^  inscription  is  so  mutilated  that  no 
SiB&ra  p-urtov  Compare  the  Scholia  distinct  matter  of  fact  can  be  ascer- 
on  the  same  oration,  a  passage  which  tamed. 
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peace  with  the  revolted  allies,  who  on  their  part  were  not  less 
anxious  to  terminate  the  war  Embassies  being  exchanged,  and 
negotiations  opened,  in  the  ensuing  year  (355  B  o ,  the  third  of 
the  war),  a  peace  was  sworn,  whereby  the  Athenians  recognized 
the  complete  autonomy,  and  severance  from  their  confederacy,  of 
the  revolted  cities,  Chios,  Rhodes,  K6s,  and  Byzantium l 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Social  War,  which  fatally 
impaired  the  power  and  lowered  the  dignity  of  Bndoi:the 
Athens.  Imperfectly  as  we  know  the  events,  it  seems  ^cj^*jg 
clear  that  her  efforts  to  meet  this  formidable  revolt  of?o\verto 
were  feeble  and  inadequate,  evincing  a  sad  downfall  Athens 
of  energy  since  the  year  412  B.C  ,  when  she  had  contended  with 
transcendent  vigour  against  similar  and  even  greater  calamities, 
only  a  year  aftei  her  irreparable  disaster  before  Syracuse 
Inglorious  as  the  result  of  the  Social  War  was,  it  had  nevertheless 
been  costly,  and  left  Athens  poor.  The  annual  revenues  of  her 
confederacy  were  greatly  lessened  by  the  secession  of  so  many 
important  cities,  and  her  public  treasury  was  exhausted.  It  is 
just  at  this  time  that  the  activity  of  Demosthenes  as  a  public 
advisei  begins,  In  a  speech  delivered  this  year  (355  B.O.),  ho 
notes  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  and  refers  back  to  it  in 
discourses  of  after  time  as  a  fact  but  too  notorious a 

But  the  misfortunes  arising  to  Athens  from  the  Social  War  did 
not  come  alone.  It  had  the  further  effect  of  rendering  her  less 
competent  for  defence  against  the  early  aggressions  of  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

That  prince,  during  the  first  year  of  his  accession  (359  B.O  ), 
had  sought  to  conciliate  Athens  by  various  measures, 
but  especially  by  withdrawing  his  garrison  from  aoUonof 
Amphipolis,  while  he  was  establishing  his  military  j^JLj16 
strength  in  the  interior  against  the  Ulynans  and  toAapbi- 
Pisonians.    He  had  employed  in  this  manner  a  period 

IDiod&r.  xvi    22      I  place  little  s.  00),  respecting  the  behaviour  of 

reliance  on  the  Argument  prefixed  to  the  Chians  towards  the  memory  of 

the  Oiation  of  IsokratOs  De  Pace    As  Chabrias  seeins  rather  to  Imply  that  the 

fat  as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  facts  peace  with  Chiow  had  been  concluded 

of  this  obscure  period,  it  appears  to  before  that  oration  was  delivered.    It 

me  that  the  author  of  that  Argument  -wtia  delivered  in  the  very  year  of  the 

has  joined  them  together  erroneously,  peace  855  B.C. 
and  misconceived  the  situation  a  Demosthenes  adv    Leptinem,  p 

The  assertion  of  Demosthenes,  to  404,  a,  20, 27;  and  De  Corona,  p  805,  s. 

the  Oration  against  Leptmes  (p  481,  298. 
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apparently  somewhat  less  than  two  years,  and  employed  it  with 
such  success  as  to  humble  his  enemies  in  the  interior,  and  get 
together  a  force  competent  for  aggressive  operations  against  the 
cities  on  the  coast  Daring  this  interval,  Amphipolis  remained  x 
a  free  and  independent  city,  formally  i  enounced  by  Philip,  and 
not  assailed  by  the  Athenians  Why  they  let  slip  this  favourable 
opportunity  of  again  enforcing  by  aims  pretensions  on  which  they 
laid  so  much  stress,  I  have  before  partially  (though  not  very 
satisfactorily)  explained  Philip  was  not  the  man  to  let  them 
enjoy  the  opportunity  longer  than  he  could  help,  or  to  defer  the 
moment  of  active  operations  as  they  did  Towards  the  close 
of  358  B.C.,  finding  his  hands  fiee  from  impediments  in  the  in- 
tenor,  he  forthwith  commenced  the  siege  of  Amphipolis  The 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  unfavourably  disposed  towards 
him,  and  to  have  given  him  many  causes  for  war.1  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  what  these  causes  could  have  been,  seeing  that  so 
short  a  time  before  the  town  had  been  garrisoned  by  Macedonians 
invoked  asprotectois  against  Athens  ;  nor  were  the  inhabitants 
in  any  condition  to  act  aggressively  against  Philip 

Having  in  vain  summoned  Amphipolis  to  surrender,  Philip 
B  c  sea        commenced  a  strenuous  siege,  assailing  the  walls  with 

battermg-iains  and  other  military  engines  The  weak 
pohtansP  "  points  of  the  foitification  must  have  been  well  known 
Stanc?  *°  k*m»  fr°m  nis  own  soldieis  who  had  been  recently 
from  in  gauison.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselves 

with  vigour  ,  but  such  was  now  the  change  of  circum- 


ducelp  t0    s*ancesj  ^ia^  *key  were  forced  to  solicit  their  ancient 


duce 


Athens  not  enemy  Athens  for  aid  against  the  Macedonian  prince. 
to  interfere  ^^  envovs  Hierax  and  Stratokl&j,  reaching  Athens 
shortly  after  the  successful  close  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Eubcea,  presented  themselves  before  the  public  assembly,  urgently 
inviting  the  Athenians  to  come  forthwith  and  occupy  Amphipolia, 
as  the  only  chance  of  rescue  from  Macedonian  dominion.2  We 
are  not  certain  whether  the  Social  War  had  yet  broken  oufc  ;  if  it 


XVI  8  TTJV  iro\.tv,  t^v  av^v  ira.petx6n.eQ' 

2  Demosthen&S,  Olynth    i    p    11,  S     yftuv  OVTWV  irpo6viita.v  TJvmp  vire 
8.    ...    el  yap,  60"  ijKOMev  Evj3oev<rt    Evj3o&>v  o-wrrjpuiy,  etx«T'        ' 
'  r6r«  ical  TTCIVTWV  TWV  /*«r 

aira\\a.y  pivot  irpa.yfia.Ttav 
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had,  Athens  would  be  too  much  pressed  with  anxieties  arising  out 
of  so  foimiclable  a  revolt,  to  have  means  disposable  even  for  the 
tempting  recovery  of  the  long-lost  Amphipolis  But  at  any  rate 
Philip  had  foreseen  and  counterworked  the  prayers  of  the  Amphi- 
politans.  He  sent  a  coui  teous  lettei  to  the  Athenians,  acquainting 
them  that  he  was  besieging  the  town,  yet  recognizing  it  as  be- 
longing of  right  to  them,  and  promising  to  restore  it  to  them 
when  he  should  have  succeeded  in  the  capture.1 

Much  of  the  future  history  of  Gieece  turner!  upon  the  manner 
in  which  Athens  dealt  with  these  two  conflicting  BO. sss 
messages  The  situation  of  Amphipolis,  commanding  ^  Athe 
the  passage  over  the  StrymSn,  was  not  only  all-impor-  nians  deter- 
tant—as  shutting  Macedonia  to  the  eastward  and  as  Ba 
opening  the  gold  regions  around  Mount  Pangseus— -but  ^ 
was  also  easily  defensible  by  the  Athenians  from  sea-  motive 
ward,  if  once  acquired  Had  they  been  clear-sighted 
in  the  appreciation  of  chances,  and  vigilant  in  respect 
to  future  defence,  they  might  now  have  acquired  tins  important 
place,  and  might  have  held  it  against  the  utmost  efforts  of  Philip. 
But  that  fatal  inaction,  which  had  become  their  general  besetting 
sin,  was  on.  the  present  occasion  encouraged  by  some  plausible 
yet  delusive  picas.  The  news  of  the  danger  of  the  Amphipolitans 
would  be  not  unwelcome  at  Athens,  where  strong  aversion  was 
entertained  towards  them,  as  refractory  occupants  of  a  territory 
not  their  own,  and  as  having  occasioned  repeated  loss  and  humilia- 
tion to  the  Athenian  arms.  Nor  could  the  Athenians  at  once 
shift  their  point  of  view,  so  as  to  contemplate  the  question  on  the 
ground  of  policy  alone,  and  to  recognise  these  old  enemies  as 
peisons  whose  interests  had  now  come  into  harmony  with  their 
own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  temper  of  the  Athenians 
towards  Philip  was  highly  favouiable.  Not  only  had  they  made 
peace  with  him  during  the  preceding  year,  but  they  also  felt  that 
he  had  treated  them  well  both  IE  evacuating  Amphipolis  and  in 
dismissing  honourably  their  citizens  who  had  been  taken  prisoners 


i  DemoHthenCs  cont  Anstokiat  p    83,  s  28    ^   .       rfo  6'  «7ri0-roA.r)s,  V 

4>iXi7TTrO£,  OT«  ffctv  *Aju.<jbt7roX 


GW,  a  Id8     .  KctKtiyo  ti^ores,  ort  Trpo?  iijUay  ^jre/xi^«v  (Philip)  or*  "AH^wo- 

4*i,Xi7r7ros,  OT«f4tf  *Aju<|>t7roXtv  v7ToX».opK«t,  Atv  «7roXtopKGi.,  ^?rtAt'A»j<rrai,  ei'  •jf  a>/*o- 

tv*  vfilv  wapaW),  iroAiopxcu- 1</>»)  •  eirei$^  A<Jy«t  ^j'  'A^t'iroXti/  vjaeTtf^ac  «T»/ai' 

3*  «Aaj3«,  Kal  uortfiaiap  irpoera^etXero  ^TJ  yotp  <!«ToXiopK7jeras  vu.tt-'  a7ro6w<r«iv 


AlHO  the  Oltition  De  JUalonnesO,  p     w?  oucrav  (prepay,  aXA*  otT TWV  cx^^w- 
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in  the  army  of  his  sompetitor  Argseus 1  Hence  they  were  pre- 
disposed to  credit  his  positive  assurance,  that  he  only  wished  to 
take  the  place  m  order  to  expel  a  troublesome  population  who 
had  wronged  and  annoyed  him,  and  that  he  would  readily  hand 
it  over  to  its  rightful  owners  the  Athenians  To  grant  the 
application  of  the  Amphipolitans  for  aid  would  thus  appear,  at 
Athens,  to  he  courting  a  new  war  and  breaking  with  a  valuable 
friend,  in  order  to  piotect  an  odious  enemy,  and  to  secure  an 
acquisition  which  would  at  all  events  come  to  them,  even  if  they 
remained  still,  through  the  cession  of  Philip.  It  is  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  motives  which  determined  Athens  on  this  occasion 
to  refrain  from  interference ;  since  there  were  probably  fe^v  of  her 
resolutions  which  she  afterwards  more  bitterly  regretted  The 
letter  of  assurance  from  Philip  was  received  and  trusted ;  the 
envoys  from  Amphipolis  were  dismissed  with  a  refusal 

Depnved  of  all  hope  of  aid  from  Athens,  the  Amphipolitans 
Capture  of  still  held  out  as  long  as  they  could.  But  a  party  in 
b^PkSp113  ^e  tow]1  entere<^  mto  correspondence  with  Philip  to 
thioughthe  betray  it,  and  the  defence  thus  gradually  became 
party°in0the  feebler  At  length  he  made  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
town  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  partisans  within,  to  carry 

the  city  by  assault,  not  without  a  brave  resistance  from  those  who 
still  remained  faithful.  All  the  citizens  unfuendly  to  him  were 
expelled  or  fled,  the  rest  were  treated  with  lenity ;  but  we  are 
told  that  little  favour  was  shown  by  Philip  towaids  those  who 
had  helped  in  the  betrayal 2 

Amphipolis  was  to  Philip  an  acquisition  of  unspeakable 
Importance  importance,  not  less  for  defence  than  offence  It  was 
of  Amphi-  not  only  the  most  convenient  maritime  station  in 
Philip-;  Thrace,  but  it  also  threw  open  to  him  all  the  countiy 
nSPo°Uhe  east  of  the  Strym6n,  and  especially  the  gold  region 
Athenians  near  Mount  Pangseus,  He  established  himself  fiimly 
breach  of  in  his  new  position,  which  continued  fiom  hencefor- 
promise.  war(i  one  of  ^  Bulwarks  of  Macedonia,  until  the 


i  Demosthenes  cont  Anstokrat  p.  Amplnpolitan  envoys  despatched  to 

660,  s  144  Athens  to  ask  for  aid  against  Philip 

SDioddr  X7i  8,  with  the  passage  An  Inscription  yet  leniains,  recoidmg 

from  Libamus  cited  m  Wessebng's  the  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment 

note  Demos  Olynth  i  p  10,  s  5  against  Philo  and  StintokWs  Soe, 

Hierax  and  StratoklSs  were   the  Boeckh,  Corp  Inscr  No  200b 
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conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Eomans,  He  took  no  steps  to 
fulfil  Ms  promise  of  handing  over  the  place  to  the  Athenians, 
who  doubtless  sent  embassies  to  demand  it.  The  Social  War, 
indeed,  which  just  now  broke  out,  absorbed  all  their  care  and  all 
their  forces,  so  that  they  were  unable,  amidst  their  disastrous 
reverses  at  Chios  and  elsewhere,  to  take  eneigetic  measures  in 
reference  to  Philip  and  Amphipolis.  Nevertheless  he  still  did 
not  peremptorily  refuse  the  surrender,  but  continued  to  amuse 
the  Athenians  with  delusive  hopes,  suggested  through  his  partisans, 
paid  or  voluntary,  in  the  public  assembly 

It  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  postpone  any  open, 
breach  with  Athens,  because  the   Olyntlnans  had     ^ 
conceived  serious  alarm  from  his  conquest  of  Amplu-  amuses  tho 
polls,  and  had  sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  ^Sh  fS 
alliance  with  the  Athenians.    Such  an.  alliance,  had  assurance* 
it  been  concluded,  would  have  impeded  the  further  induces 
schemes  of  Philip.     But  his  partisans  at  Athens  SjSJt*0 
procured  the  dismissal  of  the  Olyntliian  envoys,  by  advances 
renewed  assurances  that  the  Macedonian  prince  was  oiyutiuans 
still  the  friend  of  Athens,  and  stall  disposed  to  cede 
Amphipolis  as  her  legitimate  possession.      They 
represented,  however,  that  he  had  good  ground  for 
complaining  that  Athens  continued  to  retain  Pydna,  an  ancient 
Macedonian  seaport.1      Accordingly   they    proposed   to   open 
negotiations  with  him  for  the   exchange  of  Pydna  against 
Amphipolis.    But  as  the  Pydnaoans  were  known  to  be  adverse  to 
the  transfer,  secrecy   was   indispensable   in  the   preliminary 
proceedings ;  so  that  Antiphon  and  CharidSmus,  the  two  envoys 
named,  took  their  instructions  from  the  Senate  and  made  their 
reports  only  to  the  Senate    The  public  assembly,  being  informed 
that  negotiations,  unavoidably  secret,  were  proceeding,  to  ensure 
the  acquisition  of  Amphipolis,  was  persuaded  to  repel  the  advances 
of  Olynthus,  as  well  as  to  look  upon  Philip  still  as  a  friend.2 

The  proffered  alliance  of  the  Olyntlnans  was  thus  rejected, 
as  the  entreaty  of  the  Amplripolitans  for  aid  had  previously 

iThucyd.  i  61,  137;  Diodor  xui  attuded  to  briefly  by  Demosthenes,  and 

49  Pydna  had  been  acquired  to  appears  to  have  been  fully  noticed  by 

Athens  by  Tiraotheus  Theopompus  (Demos  Olynth  ii  p.  19, 

J  ThiH  secret  negotiation,  about  the  g  0,  with  the  comments  of  Ulpian , 

exchange  of  Pydna,  for  Amphipolte,  xs  Theopoinpus,  Fr  180,  ed.  fcidot) 
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been.  Athens  had  good  reason  to  repent  of  both  The  secret 
Philip  acts  negotiation  brought  her  uo  nearer  to  die  possession 
m  a  hostile  Of  Amphipolis.  It  ended  in  nothing,  or  in  woise 
than  nothing,  as  it  amused  her  with  delusive  expec- 


fo^qners116  tations,  while  Philip  opened  a  treaty  with  the  Olyn- 
W^aand  thians,  irritated,  of  course,  by  their  recent  repulse  at 
gives  Athens.  As  yet  he  had  maintained  pacific  relations 

to^he0*  wlt^  *ke  Athenians,  even  while  holding  Ampkipoks 
Olynthians  contrary  to  his  engagement  But  he  now  altered  his 
—remissn  p0]1Cyj  anf|  conti  acted  alliance  with  the  Olynthians ; 
Athenians  whose  friendship  he  pui  chased  not  only  by  ceding 
to  them  the  district  of  Anthemus  (lying  between  Olynthus  and 
Therma,  and  disputed  by  the  Olynthians  with  former  Macedonian 
kings),  but  also  by  conquering  and  handing  over  to  them  the 
important  Athenian  possession  of  Potidsea.1  We  know  no 
particulars  of  these  important  transactions  Our  scanty  authorities 
merely  Inform  us  that  during  the  first  two  years  (358 — 356  B  c ), 
while  Athens  was  absorbed  by  her  disastrous  Social  War,  Philip 
began  to  act  as  her  avowed  enemy.  He  conquered  irorn  her  not 
only  Pydna  and  other  places  for  himself,  but  also  Potideea  for 
the  Olynthians.  We  aie  told  that  Pydna  was  betrayed  to  Philip 
by  a  party  of  traitors  in  the  town ; 2  and  he  probably  availed 
himself  of  the  propositions  made  by  Athens  respecting  the  exchange 
of  Pydna  for  Amphipolis,  to  exasperate  the  Pydnseans  against 
her  bad  faith ;  since  they  would  have  good  giound  for  resenting 
the  project  of  transferring  them  underhand,  contrary  to  their  own 
inclination  Pydna  was  the  first  place  tesieged  and  captured. 
Several  ot  its  inhabitants,  on  the  ground  of  piior  offence  towards 
Macedonia,8  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  while  even  those  who 
had  betrayed  the  town  were  contemptuously  treated.  The  siege 

iDemosth  Phihpp  li  p  71,  s  22  luded  to  by  Demosthenfis  aie  (besides 

•2  Demosthen  adv  Lepfcmem,  p  476,  Pydna  and  Potidsea),  we  do  not  know. 

s  71  <£epe  &n  KOKtlvoefrra.™-  It  appeal  s  by  Biodorus  (xvi  31)  that 

tiev,  ol  vpoUmr  TJJV  HvSvav  KOU  roAAa  Meth6n6  was  not  taken  till  354— d53 

Ytopia  T$  $t\iirir<p    r$   TTOT'  eirapfavres  B  C 

v/tas  tyueow,  i}  ira<rt  TrpoSjAoi/  TOUTO,       •*  The  conquests  of  Philip  are  always 

on  rait  rap'  ewiwv  Swpeai?,  &y  Bto.  ravra,  enumerated  oy  DemosthenSs  in  this 

co-eerdater^icrivij-yovvro,  order— Amphipohs,  Pyitna,  Potuljea, 

Compare  Olynthiac  i  p  10,  s  5  MethdnS,  &c     Olynthiac  i  p  11,  s  »», 

This  discourse  was  pronounced  in  p  13,  s  13 ,  Philippic  i  p  41,  s  6 ,  De 

355  B.C ,  thus  afforthng  confirmatory  Corona,  p  248,  s  85 
evidence  of  the  date  assigned  to  the       See    ulpian     ad     Demosthenem, 

•fiurrender  of  Pydna  and  Potidaea  Olynth  i  p  10,  s  5 ,  also  Dioil6r  xvi. 

What  the  (I  other  places  "  here  al-  8 ,  and  Wessehng's  note 
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lasted  long  enough  to  transmit  news  to  Athens,  and  to  receive  aid, 
had  the  Athenians  acted  with  proper  celenty  in  despatching 
forces  But  either  the  pressure  of  the  Social  War,  or  the 
impatience  of  personal  service  as  well  as  of  pecuniary  payment — 
or  both  causes  operating  together— made  them  behindhand  with 
the  exigency.  Several  Athenian  citizens  were  taken  in  Pyclna  and 
sold  into  slavery,  some  being  ransomed  by  Demosthenes  out  of 
his  own  funds  ;  yet  we  cannot  make  out  clearly  that  any  relief  at 
all  was  sent  fiom  Athens l  If  any  was  sent,  it  came  too  late 

Equal  tardiness  was  shown  in  the  relief  sent  to  Potidaea* — 
though  the  siege,  earned  on  jointly  by  Philip  and  the  Olynthians, 
was  both  long  and  costly3 — and  though  there  weie  a  body  of 
Athenian  settlers  (Kleruchs)  resident  there,  whom  the  capture  of 
the  place  expelled  from  their  houses  and  propei-tiefe.4  Even 
for  the  rescue  of  these  fellow-citizens,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
native  Athenians  would  undertake  the  burden  of  personal  service. 
The  relieving  force  despatched  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  general 
with  mercenary  foreigners,  who,  as  no  pay  was  provided  foi  them, 
postponed  the  enterprise  on  which  they  weie  sent,  to  the  tompta- 
tion  of  plundering  elsewhere  for  their  own  piofit.5  It  was  thus 
that  Philip,  without  any  expre&s  cleclaiation  of  war,  commenced 
a  series  of  hostile  measures  against  Athens,  and  depuved  her  of 

i  In  the  public  vote  of  gratitude,  .  .  The  first  representation,  de- 
posed many  years  aftenvaius  by  the  Iivered  two  or  three  yeais  before  the 
Athenian  assembly  towards  Demos-  second,  i«  doubtless  the  moie  correct 
thenfis,  his  merits  aie  recited ,  and  4  Demosthenes.  Philipp  ii  p  71,  s 
among  them  we  find  this  contribution  22  Ilon&uai/  &  efii'Sov,  TOVS  'Aftivafo* 
to  wauls  the  lehef  of  captives  at  Pydna,  amyous  fajSaAXw  ('Philip  gave  it  tc 
MethOne,  and  Olynthus  (Plutaich,  Vit  the  Olynthians),  K<U  r^v  ntv  *x9pw  *p&« 
X  Oratoi  p  851)  »Naay  auros«t'flpi?T0,TTj»/ vcSpayS'  ««tVot« 

-Corapaie  Demosthenes,  Olynthiac  <5fi«8t&K«<.  Ko.pirov<r6ai     The  passage  in 

i  p   11,  s  9 ,  Philippic  i  p  50.  s  40  the  Oratio  de  Ilalonneso  (p  79,  s  10) 

Cohere  he  mentions  the  expedition  to  alludes  to  the  same  extiusion  and  ex- 

Potidaja  as  having  come  too  Lite,  but  propuation  of  the  Athenian  Kleruchs, 

does  not  mention  any  expedition  for  though  VoemelnndFranketeironeoasly 

relief  of  Pydna)  1  think)  suppose  it  to  allude  to  the 

i  DemosthenSs  conk  Anstofer&t.  p  treatment  of  tbeno  Kleruchs  by  Pmlip 

€56,  s  128    irpos  UM«S  iroA«/uwj/,  \m M-ara  some  years  aftei  wards,  when  he  took 

iroXAa  ai'aAwffa*  (Philip,  in  the  siege  of  Potidwa  for  himself     We  may  be 

Potidsea)    In  this  oration  (dohvcied  auic  that  no  Athenian  Kleruchs  were 

BC     352}  Demosthenes    beats    the  poi nutted  to  stay  at  Potidsea  even 

capture  of  Potid*ea  as  mainly  the  woifc  after  the  first  capture, 
of  Philip ,  in  the  secoud  Olyuthiac,       8  The  general  description  given  in 

he  speaks  as  if  Philip  had  been  a  the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  of 

secondary  agent,  a  useful  adjunct  to  the    a^trroXot    from    Athens    may 

the  Olynthians  in  the  siege,  TraXic  a5  doubtless  be  applied  to  the  expedition 

-     "     v'OAuj/^ots«>ttj/nTiTouro  fortheioliof of Potidwa— Demosthenfis. 


y  —  i  f    the   Macedonian  Philippic  i  p  46,  s  28,  p  68,  s  52,  and 

l  teno 


,       ,        ,        , 
power  TSUS  nv>o<r0»to  ny  oi  er/AiKp«L   the  general  tenor  of  the  haiangue 
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several  valuable  maritime  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  besides  his  breach  of  faith  respecting  the  cession  of 
Amphipolis.1  After  her  losses  from  the  Social  War,  and  her 
disappointment  about  Amphipolis,  she  was  yet  farther  mortified 
by  seeing  Pydna  pass  into  his  hands,  and  Potidsea  (the  most 
important  possession  in  Thrace  next  to  Amphipolis)  into  those  of 
Olynthus.  Her  impoverished  settlers  returned  home,  doubtless 
with  bitter  complaints  against  the  aggression,  but  also  with  just 
vexation  against  the  tardiness  of  their  countrymen  in  sending 
relief 

These  two  years  had  been  so  employed  by  Philip  as  to  advance 
S58—      prodigiously  his  power  and  ascendency.     He  had 
356  deprived  Athens  of  her  hold  upon  the  Thermaic  Gulf, 

increase  of  *n  'Which  s^e  now  seems  only  to  have  retained  the 
of  Ph°7er  town  of  Methdne",  instead  of  the  series  of  ports  round 
he  founST  the  gulf  acquired  for  her  by  Timotiheus 2  He  had 
opmgoid  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  the  Olynthians  by  his 
mines  near  cession  of  Anthemus  and  Potidsea  ,  the  latter  place, 

Mount  Pan-     -  ,  '  i 

gams,  and      from  its  commanding  situation  on  the  isthmus  of 

JJ^J68  Pallet,  giving  them  the  mastery  of  that  peninsula* 
revenues  and  ensuring  (what  to  Philip  was  of  great  importance) 
their  enmity  with  Athens  He  not  only  improved 
the  maritime  conveniences  of  Amphipolis,  but  also  extended  his 
acquisitions  into  the  auriferous  regions  of  Mount  Pangseus  east- 
ward of  the  Strymon.  He  possessed  himself  of  that  productive 
country  immediately  facing  the  island  of  Thasos,  where  both 
Thasians  and  Athenians  had  once  contended  for  the  rights  of 
mining,  and  from  whence,  apparently,  both  had  extracted 
valuable  produce.  In  the  interior  of  this  region  he  founded  a 
new  city  called  Philippi,  enlarged  from  a  previous  town  called 
Kremdes,  recently  founded  by  the  Thasians.  Moreover,  he  took 

i  Dioddrus  (xvi  8),  in  mentioning  the  war  (Demosth.  Or  de  Halonneso,  p  79> 

capture  of  Potideea,  considers  it  an  s  10) 

evidence  of  the  kind  disposition  of        Diod6rus  states  also  that  Philip 

Philip,  and  of  his  great  respect  for  the  gave  Pvdna,  as  well  as  Potidsea,  to  the 

dignity  of  Athens  (<j>i\avdptair(as  irpo<re-  Olynthians ,  which  is  not  conect 
veyKft/ievoj)  that  he  spared  the  persons        •*  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i    p    41, 

of  these  Athenians  in  the  place,  and  s  6  Ax^ev  vwiiHutfUtiBvw 

permitted  them  to  depart     But  it  was  KM  norftuav  ie<w  Mefcow/v,  «<u  tra  vr  a 

agreatwiong.nnderthecircumstances,  rov  r6irov  rovrov  oi»e«Zov  KJK- 

that  he  should  expel  and  expropriate  A.<j>.  &c 

them,  when  no  offence  had  been  given       s  DemosthenSb,  Philipp  11  p  70,  s 

to  him,  and  when  there  was  no  formal  22. 
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such  effective  measures  for  increasing  the  metallic  works  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  they  presently  yielded  to  him  a  large 
revenue;  according  to  Diodorus  not  less  than.  1000  talents  per 
annum.1  He  caused  a  new  gold  coin  to  he  struck,  bearing  a 
name  derived  from  his  own.  The  fresh  source  of  wealth  thus 
opened  was  of  the  greatest  moment  to  him,  as  furnishing  means 
to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  expense  of  his  military  force. 
He  had  full  employment  to  keep  his  soldiers  in  training  ,  for  the 
nations  of  the  interior  —  Illyrians,  Pseomans,  and  Thracians  — 
humbled  but  not  subdued,  rose  again  in  arms,  and  tried  again 
jointly  to  reclaim  their  independence  The  army  of  Philip 
—  under  his  general  Parmenio,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for 
the  first  time—  defeated  them,  and  again  reduced  them  to 
submission  2 

It  was  during  this  interval,  too,  that  Philip  married  01}  mpias, 
daughter  of  Neoptolemus  prince  of  the  Molosfii,3  and  g(}0 
descended  from  the  ancient  Molossian  knitfH,  who 
boasted  of  an  heroic  -ffiakid  genealogy.  Philip  had 
seen  her  at  the  religious  mysteries  in  the  island  of  j^11 
Samothrace,  where  both  were  mitmtccl  at  the  same  Alexander 
time.  In  violence  of  temper,  in  jealous,  cruel,  and  Ie  rea 
vindictive  disposition,  she  forms  almont  a  parallel  to  the  Persian 
queens  Amestris  and  Parysatis.  The  Epirotic  women,  as  well  as 
the  Thracian,  were  much  given  to  the  Bacchanalian  religious 
rites,  celebrated  with  fieice  ecstasy  amid  the  mountain  solitudes 
in  honour  of  Dionysus  4  To  this  species  of  religious  excitement 
Olympias  was  peculiarly  susceptible  She  is  said  to  have  bueit 
fond  of  tame  snakes  playing  around  her,  and  to  have  indulged  in 
ceiemonies  of  magic  and  incantation.5  Her  temper  and  character 
became,  after  no  long  time,  repulsive  and  even  alarming  to  Philip. 
But  in  the  year  356  BC.  she  boie  to  him  a  son,  aftei  wauls 
renowned  as  Alexandei  the  Great.  It  was  m  the  summer  of  this 
year,  not  long  after  the  taking  of  Potulswi,  that  Philip  received 

i  Diod6v  xvi  4—8  ,  IlaipofcratiOn,  v    monies, 

AOTOV    Uerodot  ix  74  »  Plutarch,  Aloxfctul    c    2     *  £« 

«  DiodOr  xvi.  22  ,  Plutarch,  Alexand     'CAv/un-ia?  ^SUoi'  trtpwv  0?\w<ra<r<t 

tf,  K<H  TOWS  «ydov<na<r|uovs 


*  »  *       .M  , 

lutarch,  Alexaud  c  2,  3,    The  poi$0«*ty«;uMroT<nf  fliaooi?,  Ac 
Bacchaj  of  KunpidOs  contftinw  a  power-       Compare  Duris  apud  Atheummn. 

ful  descnption  of  these  exciting  cere-  xiil  p,  600. 
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nearly  at  tlie  same  time  three  messengers  with  good  news — 
the  birth  of  his  son,  the  defeat  of  the  Illyrians  by  Parmenio, 
and  the  success  of  one  of  his  running  horses  at  the  Olympic 
games.1 

i  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  3  ;  Justin,  xn.  19. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVIL 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF   THE  SACKED  WATl  TO 
THAT  OF  THE  OLYNTHIAN  WAR. 

IT  has  been  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter  how  Philip, 
dining  the  continuance  of  the  Social  War,  aggrandized  himself 
m  Macedonia  and  Thrace  at  the  expense  oi  Athens  hy  the 
acquisition  of  Aiuphipolis,  Pydna,  and  Potidrea ;  the  two  last 
actually  taken  from  her,  the  first  captured  only  under  false 
assurances  held  out  to  her  while  he  was  besieging  it  how  he  had 
further  strengthened  himscll  by  enlisting  Otynthus  both  as  an 
ally  of  his  own  and  as  an  enemy  of  the  Athenians  He  had  thus- 
begun  the  war  against  Athens,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  war  about 
Amphipolis,  which  lasted  \\ithout  any  formal  peace  for  twelve 
years  The  resistance  opposed  by  Athens  to  these  his  first 
aggiessions  had  been  fcxmt  and  ineffective,  partly  owing  to 
embariabsments  But  the  Social  War  had  nut  yet  terminated 
when  new  embarrassments  and  complications,  of  a  far  more 
formidable  natiue,  sprang  up  elbewhere,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Sacred  War,  rending  the  very  entrails  of  the  Hellenic  world, 
and  profitable  only  to  the  indefatigable  aggressor  in  Macedonia. 

The  Aniphiktyonic  assembly,  winch  we  shall  now  find  exalted 
into  an  inauspicious  notoriety,  was  an  Hellenic 
institution,  ancient  and  venerable,  but  raiely  invested 
with  practical  elhciency.  Though  political  by  occasion, 
it  was  religious  in  its  naaiu  purpose,  associated  with  °wu 
the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and  of  Dem6tGr  at 
Thermopylae.  Its  assemblies  were  held  twice  annually,  in  spring 
at  Delphi,  in  autumn  at  Thermopylae ;  while  m  every  fourth 
year  it  presided  at  the  celebration  of  the  great  Pytluau  feHtival 
near  Delphi,  or  appointed  persons  to  preside  m  its  name.  It 
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consisted  of  deputies  called  Hieromnemones  and  Pylagorae,  sent 
by  the  twelve  ancient  nations  or  fractions  of  the  Hellenic  name, 
who  were  recognized  as  its  constituent  body .  Thessalians, 
BoaotianSj  Dorians,  lomans,  Perrhaebians,  Magnates,  Lokrians, 
GEtseans  or  JSmanes,  Achseans,  Malians,  Phokians,  Dolopes. 
These  were  the  twelve  nations,  sole  partners  in  the  Amphiktyomc 
sacred  ntes  and  meetings :  each  nation,  small  and  great  alike, 
having  two  votes  in  the  decision  and  no  more,  and  each  city, 
small  and  great  alike,  contributing  equally  to  make  up  the  two 
votes  of  that  nation  to  which  it  belonged  Thus  Sparta  counted 
only  as  one  of  the  vaiious  communities  forming  the  Dorian 
nation ;  Athens  in  like  manner  in  the  Ionian,  not  superior  in 
rank  to  Erythrse  or  Pn&ie.1 

That  during  the  preceding  century  the  Aniphiktyonic  assembly 
Political  had  meddled  rarely,  and  had  never  meddled  to  any 
broSiit11*  important  purpose,  in  the  political  affairs  of  Greece, 
before  the  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  once  mentioned 
either  in  the  history  of  ThucydidSs,  or  in  the 
"  Hellemca  "  of  Xenoph6n.  But  after  the  humiliation 
Sparta.  of  Sparta  at  Leuktra,  this  great  religious  convocation 
of  the  Hellenic  world,  after  long  torpor,  began  to  meet  for  the 
despatch  of  business.  Unfortunately  its  manifestations  of  activity 
were  for  the  most  part  abusive  and  mischievous  Probably  not 
long  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  though  we  do  not  know  the 
precise  year,  the  Thebans  exhibited  before  the  Amphiktyons  an 
accusation  against  Sparta,  for  having  treacherously  seized  the 
Radmeia  (the  citadel  of  ThSbes)  in  a  period  of  profound  peace. 
Sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  against  her,2  together 
with  a  fine  of  500  talents,  doubled  after  a  certain  interval  of 
npn-payment  The  act  here  put  in  accusation  was  indisputably 
a  gross  political  wrong ;  and  a  pretence,  though  a  very  slight 
pretence,  for  bringing  political  wrong  under  cognizance  of  the 
Amphiktyons  might  be  found  in  the  tenor  of  the  old  oath  taken 
by  each  included  city.8  Still  every  one  knew  that  for  generations 
past  the  assembly  had  taken  no  actual  cognizance  of  political 
wrong;  so  that  both  trial  and  sentence  were  alike  glaring 

1  JEschmes,  Be  Fals.  Legat  p  280,  tyonischen  Bund,  pp  37,  45,  scqq 
c.  86    For  particulars  respecting  the        a  Dioddr  xvi  23—29    Justin,  vni  1 
Amphiktyomc     assembly,     see    the        s J2schme's,  De  Fals  Leg.  p.  270,  c. 

treatise  of  Tittman,  Uber  den  Amphik-  35 
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departures  from  understood  Grecian  custom,  proving  only  the 
humiliation  of  Sparta  and  the  insolence  of  Thebes.  The  Spartans 
of  course  did  not  submit  to  pay,  nor  were  there  any  means  of 
enforcement  against  them.  No  practical  effect  followed,  therefore, 
except  (probably)  the  exclusion  of  Sparta  from  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  as  well  as  from  the  Delphian  temple  and  the  Pythian 
games.  Indirectly,  however,  the  example  was  most  pernicious, 
as  demonstrating  that  the  authority  of  a  Pan-hellemc  convocation, 
venerable  from  its  religious  antiquity,  could  be  abused  to  satisfy 
the  political  antipathies  of  a  single  leading  state. 

In  the  year  357  B.C.,  a  second  attempt  was  made  by  Thebes  to 
employ  the  authority  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly 
as  a  means  of  crushing  her  neighbours  the  Phokians, 
The  latter  had  been,  from  old  time,  border  enemies  of  Sabes* 
the  Thebans,  Loknans,  and  Thessahans     Until  the  against  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  they  had  fought  as  allies  of  Sparta  The  Pho* 
against  Thebes,  but  had  submitted  to  ThSbes  after  ^demned 
that  battle,  and  continued  to  be  her  allies,  though  less  |£d  heavily 
and  less  cordial,  until  the  battle  of  Mantineia  and  the 
death  of  Epameinondas x    Since  that  time  the  old  antipathy 
appears  to  have  been  rekindled,  especially  on  the  part  of  Thebes. 
Irritated  against  the  Phokians,  probably  as  having  broken  off 
from  a  sworn  alliance,  she  determined  to  raise  against  them  an 
accusation  in  the  Arnpliiktyomc  assembly.    As  to  the  substantive 
ground  of  accusation,  we  find  different  statements.    According 
to  one  witness,  they  were  accused  of  having  cultivated  some 
portion  of  the  Kirrhsean  plain,  consecrated  from  of  old  to  Apollo ; 
according  to  another,  they  were  charged  with  an  aggiessive  inva- 
sion of  Bceotia ;  while,  according  to  a  third,  the  war  was  caused 
by  their  having  carried  off  Theano,  a  married  Theban  woman. 
Pausamas  confesses  that  he  cannot  distinctly  make  out  what  was 
the  allegation  against  them  a    Assisted  by  the  antipathy  of  the 

i Compare  Xenoplionfas  Hollemca,  nfcum,  ariii  p.  660  Justin  says: 

vi  5,  28,  and  vn  5,  4  About  the  "  Causa  et  origo  hujus  mail,  Thebani 

feud  of  the  Theasalians  and  Phokians,  lucre,  qua  cum  rerum  potneutur 

see  Herodotus,  vu  176,  vin  27 ;  u3£s-  secundam  fortunam  imbecnlo  ammo 

chlnfis,  De  Fals  Lea  p  289,  c  48—  ferenfces,  victos  armis  Lacodsemomos 

of  the  Lolmans  and  Phokians,  Xeno-  et  JPhocenses,  quasi  parva  supphcia 

phontis  Eellemca,  iii  5,  3 ,  Pausamas,  cttdibus  et  rapmis  luissent,  apud 

in  9;  4  commune  Greecioe  concilium  superbe 

SDiodor.  xvi.  23,  Justin,  vw  1;  accusaverunt.  LacedaomonSis  cnmmi 

Pausamas,  x  2,  1;  Buns  ap  Atbe-  datum  quod  arcem  Thebanam  mducia- 
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Thessalians  and  Loknans,  not  less  vehement  than  her  own, 
Theses  had  no  difficulty  m  ohtanring  sentence  of  condemnation 
against  the  Phokians.  A  fine  was  imposed  upon  them,  of  what 
amount  we  aie  not  told,  but  so  heavy  as  to  be  far  beyond  their 
means  of  payment 

It  was  thus  that  the  Thebans,  who  had  never  been  able  to- 
BC  357         attach  to  themselves  a  powerful  confedeiacy  such  as 
that  which  formeily  held  its  meetings  at  Sparta, 
assembly       supplied  the  deficiency  by  abusing  their  ascendency 
Amphiktyonic  assembly  to  procure  vengeance 


5?  k"*  uPon  P°kkeal  enemies  A  certain  time  was  allowed 
temtoryto  foi  liquidating  the  fine,  which  the  Phokians  had 
Apollo  neither  means  nor  inclination  to  do.  Complaint  of 
the  fact  was  then  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons, 
when  a  decisive  resolution  was  adopted,  and  engraven  along  with- 
the  rest  on  a  column  in  the  Delphian  temple,  to  expropriate  the 
recusant  Phokians,  and  consecrate  all  their  territory  to  Apollo, 
as  Kinha  with  its  fertile  plain,  had  been  treated  two  centuries 
before.  It  became  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  consistency  and  equal  dealing,  to  revive  the  mention  of 
the  previous  fine  still  remaining  unpaid  by  the  Lacedaemonians  r 
against  whom  it  was  accordingly  pioposed  to  pass  a  vote  of  some- 
thing like  excommunication 

Such  impending  dangeis,  likely  to  be  soon  realized  under  the 
Resolution  instigation  of  ThSbes,  excited  a  resolute  spirit  of  i  e- 
taan?toh°"  sistance  among  the  Phokians  A  wealthy  and  leading, 
resist—  citizen  of  the  Phokian  town  Ledon,  named  Philomelus 
Wuiomelus  ^^  ^  TheotimllSj  stood  forwaid  asthe  head  of  this  senti- 
leader  ment,  setting  himself  energetically  to  organize  means 
for  the  preservation  of  Phokian  liberty  as  well  as  property 
Among  his  assembled  countrymen,  he  protested  against  the  gross 
injustice  of  the  recent  sentence,  amercing  them  in  an  enoimous 
sum  exceeding  their  means,  when  the  stnp  of  land  where  they 
were  alleged  to  have  trespassed  on  the  propeity  of  the  god  was 
at  best  narrow  and  insignificant.  Nothing  was  left  now  to  aveit 
from  them  utter  ruin,  except  a  bold  front  and  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, which  he  (Philouuelus)  would  pledge  himself  to  conduct 

ram  tempore  occupassent  ,  Phocensi-  prorsus  quasi  post  arma  et  bellum 
bus,  quod  Bteotiam  depopulate  essent  ;  locum  legibtis  rehqiussent." 
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with  success,  if  they  would  entrust  him  with  full  powers  The 
Phokians  (he  contended)  were  the  original  and  legitimate  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Delphian  temple,  a  privilege  of  which  they 
had  heen  wrongfully  dispossessed  by  the  Araphiktyonic  assembly 
and  the  Delphians.  "  Let  us  reply  to  our  enemies  (he  urged)  by 
re-asserting  our  lost  rights  and  seizing  the  temple  ;  we  shail 
obtain  support  and  countenance  from  many  Grecian  states,  whose 
interest  is  the  same  as  our  own,  to  resist  the  unjust  decrees  of  the 
Amphiktyons l  Our  enemies  the  Thebans  (he  added)  are  plotting 
the  seizure  of  the  temple  for  themselves,  through  the  corrupt 
connivance  of  an  Amphiktyonic  majority,  let  us  anticipate  and 
prevent  their  injustice  "2 

Here  a  new  question  was  raised  respecting  the  right  of  presi- 
dency over  the  most  venerated  sanctuary  in  Greece — a  Questlon  of 
question  fraught  with  rmn  to  the  peace  of  the  Hellenic  right  raised 
world  The  claim  of  the  Phokians  was  not  a  mere  wdency  of* 
fiction,  but  founded  on  an  ancient  reality,  and  doubt- 
less  believed  by  themselves  to  be  just  Delphi  and  of  the 
its  inhabitants  were  originally  a  portion  of  the  Pho- 
kian  name  In  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  which  Plnlo- 
melus  emphatically  cited,  it  stands  enumerated  among  thoAmphilc- 
the  Phokians  commanded  by  Schedius  and  Epistro-  tyons 
phus,  under  the  name  of  the  "  rocky  Pytho,"  a  name  still  applied 


1  DiodOr  xvi  28,  24 ;  Pausanias,  X.  K<5r«s  rS>v    rals    x«p<rl   7rpa£ai>- 
2, 1  rtav,  Ko.1  5ta  rawra  XP*?M»0*  «*vT<ji  rovj 

2  That  this  design,  imputed  to  the  ®?)0aiov?  «7riKCKY;pvvevai. 

Thebans,  was  a  part  of  the  case  made       How  far  ^BSschmes  really  promised  to 

out  by  the  Phokians  for  themselves,  the  Athenians  that  which  Demosthenfcs 

we  may  feel  assured  from  the  passage  here  alleges  him  to  have  promised  is  a 

in  Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg  p  847,  s.  matter  to  be  investigated  when  wo 

22     Demosthenes  charges  AUschiuSs  arrive  at  the  transactions  of  the  year 

with  having  made  false  promises  and  346  B  C      But  it  seems  to  me  cloar 

statements,  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  that  the  imputation  (true  or  false) 

on  returning  from  his  embassy  in  34(5  against  the  Thebans,  of  having  been 

B  c.    /EschmSs  told  the  Athenians  (so  themselves  in  conspiracy  to  seize  the 

Demosthenes  affirms)  that   he   had  temple,   must  have   emanated   first 

persuaded  Philip  to  act  altogether  in  from  the  Phokians,  as  part  of  the 

the  interest  and  policy  of  Athens ,  justification  of  their  own  proceedings, 

that  the  Athenians  would  presently  If  the  Thebans  ever  conceived  such  an 

see  Thebes  besieged  by  Philip,  and  idea,  it  must  have  been  be/ore  the 

the   Boeotian  towns  restored ,   and,  actual  occupation  of  the  temple  by  the 

furthermore,  T«J»  0t$  fii  ri  xpw*"*  «^-  Phokians ;  if  they  were  falsely  charged 

vfta.TT6iJt.tvet,  ov  n-apa  *w/c/wv.  aAAa  rrapa  with  conceiving  it.  the  false  charge 

@7}j3ai'o>v  TUV  £ovA.«vcrai>T<ov  TT)*  would  also  be  preferred  at  the  time. 

KareCAi)iluy   rov    iepov,  Si.Sd<rMw  Demosthenes  would  hardly  invent  it 

yap  auTb?  e<f»i)  rbv  *t'Ai7nroi>  ore  ovStv  twelve    yoars    after    the    Phokiau 

yjrrov   i7cr«/3v)<ao-iv    ot   j5e]3ovX«v-  occupation 

9—16 
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to  it  by  Herodotus.1  The  Delphians  had  acquired  sufficient  force 
to  sever  themselves  from  their  Phokian  brethren,  to  stand  out  as 
a  community  by  themselves,  and  to  assume  the  lucrative  privilege 
of  administer  ing  the  temple  as  their  own  peculiar.  Their  seve- 
rance had  been  first  brought  about,  and  their  pretensions  as 
administrators  espoused,  by  Sparta,2  upon  whose  powerful  interest 
they  mainly  depended.  But  the  Phokians  had  never  ceased  to 
press  their  claim,  and  so  far  was  the  dispute  from  being  settled 
against  them,  even  in  450  B  a,  that  they  then  had  in  their  hands 
th  e  actual  administration.  The  Spartans  despatched  an  army  for 
the  express  purpose  of  taking  it  away  from  them  and  transferring 
it  to  the  Delphians,  but  very  shortly  afterwards,  when  the  Spar- 
tan forces  had  retired,  the  Athenians  marched  thither  and  dis- 
possessed the  Delphians,3  restoring  the  temple  to  the  Phokians. 
This  contest  went  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  War.  At  that  time 
the  Athenians  were  masters  of  most  part  of  Bceotia  as  well  as  of 
Megara  and  Pegae ,  and  had  they  continued  so,  the  Phokians  would 
probably  have  been  sustained  in  their  admuiistration  of  the  holy 
place— the  rights  of  the  Delphians  on  one  side,  against  those  of 
the  Phokians  on  the  other,  being  then  obviousiy  dependent  on 
the  comparative  strength  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  But  presently 
evil  days  came  upon  Athens,  so  that  she  lost  all  her  inland  pos- 
sessions north  of  Attica,  and  could  no  longer  uphold  her  allies  in 
Phokia.  The  Phokians  now  in  fact  passed  into  allies  of  Sparta, 
and  were  forced  to  relinquish  their  temple  management  to  the 
Delphians,  who  were  confirmed  in  it  by  a  formal  article  of  the 
peace  of  Nikias  in  421  B.c.,4  and  retained  it  without  question, 
under  the  recognized  Hellenic  supremacy  of  Sparta,  down  to  the 
battle  of  Leuktra.  Even  then,  too,  it  continued  undisturbed, 
since  Thebes  was  nowise  inclined  to  favour  the  claim  of  her 
enemies  the  Phokians,  but  was  on  the  contrary  glad  to  be  assisted 
in  crushing  them  by  their  rivals  the  Delphians,  who,  as  managers 
of  the  temple,  could  materially  contribute  to  a  severe  sentence  of 
the  Amphiktyomc  assembly. 

We  see  thus  that  the  claim  now  advanced  by  Philomelus  was 
not  fictitious,  but  genuine,  and  felt  by  himself  as  well  as  by  other 
Phokians  to  be  the  recovery  of  an  ancient  privilege,  lost  only 

lEerodot  i.  54  SThucyd  i.  12. 

2btrabo,  ix  p  428  *Thucyd  v  IS 
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through  superior  force.1  His  views  being  heartily  embraced 
by  his  countrymen,  he  was  nominated  general  with  Active 
full  powers.  It  was  his  first  measure  to  go  to  Sparta, 
upon  whose  aid  he  counted,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  fine  which  still  stood  imposed  upon  her  by  the 
Amphiktyonic  sentence.  He  explained  his  views 
privately  to  King  Archidamus,  engaging,  if  the  Pho-  Archida-  ** 
kians  should  become  masters  of  the  temple,  to  erase  JXs 
the  sentence  and  fine  from  the  column  of  record.  JeeJ|^be 
Archidamus  did  not  dare  to  promise  him  public  loknaus. 
countenance  or  support  ;  the  rather  as  Sparta  had  always  been 
the  chief  supporter  of  the  Delphian  presidency  (as  against  the 
Phokian)  over  the  temple.  But  in  secret  he  warmly  encouraged 
the  scheme,  furnishing  a  sum  of  fifteen  talents,  besides  a  few 
mercenary  soldiers,  towards  its  execution.  With  this  aid  Philo- 
melus  returned  home,  provided  an  equal  sum  of  fifteen  talents 
from  his  purse,  and  collected  a  body  of  peltasts,  Phokians  as  well  as 
strangers.  He  then  executed  his  design  against  Delphi,  attacking 
suddenly  both  the  town  and  the  temple,  and  capturing  them,  as  it 
would  appear,  with  little  opposition.  To  the  alarmed  Delphians, 
generally,  he  promised  security  and  good  treatment  ;  but  he  put 
to  death  the  members  of  the  Gens  (or  Clan)  called  Thrakidse,  and 
seized  their  property  :  these  men  constituted  one  among  several 
holy  Gentes,  leading  conductors  of  the  political  and  religious  agency 
of  the  place.2  It  is  probable  that  when  thus  suddenly  assailed 
they  had  sent  to  solicit  aid  from  their  neighbours  the  Lokrians 
of  Amphissa;  for  Philomelus  was  scarcely  in  possession  of  Delphi, 
when  these  latter  marched  up  to  the  rescue.  He  defeated  them 
however  with  serious  loss,  and  compelled  them  to  return  home. 

i  Justin  (viii.  1)  takes  no  notice  of  all  the  men  of  military  age,  to  sell  the 

this  first  position  of  the  Phokians  in  remaining  population  as  slaves,  and 

regard  to  the  temple  of  Delphi    He  to  raze  the  whole  town  to  the  ground. 

treats   them  as   if   they  had   been  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta  (according 

despoilers  of  the  temple  even  at  first—  to  Pausanias),  induced  the  Phokians  to 

"velutdeoirascentes"  abandon  this  resolution  (Pausan.  lii. 

2Diod6r.  xvi,  24      Uesychius  (v  10,4) 

At 


, 

)  mentions  another  phratiy  At  what  moment  the  Phokians  ever 

or  gens  at  Delphi,  called  Laphnadce.  determined  on  this  step-—  or,  indeed, 

See  VVilhelm  Gdttet  Das  Delphische  whether  they  ever  really  determined 

Orakel,  p  88    Leipsic,  1839.  on  it—  we  cannot  feel  any  certainty. 

It  is  stated  by  Pausamas  that  the  Nor  can  we  decide  confidently  whether 

Phokians  were  bent  upon  dealing  with  Pausamas  borrowed  the  statement 

Delphi  and  its  inhabitants  in   the  from  Xheopompus.  whom  he  quotes  a 

harshest  manner,  intending  to  kill  little  before. 
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Thus  completely  successful  in  his  first  attempt,  Philomelus  lost 
Phiiomelus  no  t^ne  1TX  announcing  solemnly  and  formally  his  real 
fortifies  the  purpose  He  proclaimed  that  he  had  come  only  to 
levies6""  resume  for  the  Phokians  their  ancient  rights  as 
miraaSSes  administrators;  that  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
-tnes  to  should  be  safe  and  respected  as  before,  that  no 
impiety  or  illegality  of  any  kind  should  be  tolerated  , 
and  that  the  temple  and  its  oracle  would  be  opened, 
respect  to  as  heretofore,  for  visitors,  sacrifices,  and  inquirers. 
property.  6  At  ^e  same  time,  well  aware  that  his  Loknan 
Irecian  enemies  at  Amphissa  were  very  near,  he  erected  a 
world  wall  to  protect  the  town  and  temple,  which  appears 

71  e  to  have  been  hitherto  undefended—  especially  its 
western  side.  He  further  increased  his  levies  of  troops  While 
the  Phokians,  inspirited  with  this  first  advantage,  obeyed  his  call 
in  considerable  numbers,  he  also  attracted  new  mercenaries  from 
abroad  by  the  offer  of  higher  pay.  He  was  presently  at  the  head 
of  5000  men,  strong  enough  to  hold  a  difficult  post  like  Delphi 
against  all  immediate  attack.  But  being  still  anxious  to  appease 
Grecian  sentiment  and  avert  hostility,  he  despatched  envoys  to 
all  the  principal  states—not  merely  to  Sparta  and  Athens,  but 
also  to  his  enemy  Thebes.  His  envoys  were  instructed  to  offer 
solemn  assurances  that  the  Phokians  had  taken  Delphi  simply  to 
reclaim  their  paternal  right  of  presidency,  against  past  wrongful 
usurpation  ;  that  they  were  prepared  to  give  any  secunty 
required  by  the  Hellenic  body,  for  strict  preservation  of  the 
valuables  in  the  temple,  and  to  exhibit  and  verify  all,  by  weight 
and  numbei,  before  examiners  ;  that  conscious  of  their  own 
rectitude  of  purpose,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  entreat  positive 
support  against  their  enemies,  or,  at  any  rate,  neutrality.1 


1  Bioddr.  XVI  2*7     O/AOIWS  Se  *cal  wpby  <j>66vov  iroAqu^f   $u*«C<n,    fiaXicrra 

raff  aAAa?  TO?  «mcn7/uLOTaTasTwi'  Kara  T^K  £u/ijuaxetv>  el   Si   /Wj    ye,  r^v 

'EAAtWa  iroAewp  air4<rrei\tvt  airoAoyov-  a-yeiv 
/uei-09,  art  jcaretAijirrcii  rov?  AeA^ovs,  ov        In  reference   to    the   engagement 

rot?  iepot?  xpfaao-tv  «irt0ouA«vwv,  aAAa  taken  by  Philomelus,  that  He  would 

•njs  rov  iepov  Trpoa-rao-ta?  djuu^t(rj3i]Ttar  exhibit  and  veufy,  before  any  general 

elvat  yap  $a>«c<op  avrJkf  ISLav  iv  rot?  Hellenic  examiners,  all  the  valuable 

rroAatot?  xp*>>">1?  aTroSedtLyfj.eirfiv     rov  property  in  the  Delphian  temple,  by 

5e  xp^aTw  rbv  \6yov  jtyij  ir3.<n  roly  weight  and  number  of  articles,  the 

"EXAijcTLv  airoS«<mv,  *ol  T&V  re  trra$)tbv  reader  will  find  interesting  matter  of 

jc<u  rbv  dptftpb?  rS>v  dvaQwdruv  crot/io^  comparison  in  the  Attic  Inscriptions, 

«Iv<u  »r«tp«St8ovoi  roit  jSovtape?  ots  e^era-  Nos  137—142,  vol  i  of  Boeckh's  Ooi  pus 

<eiv,     yj-iav  Se,  a»  TIS  Si*  ty0pctv  ij  Inscript.    Grtecarum,   with   Boeckh's 
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The  answers  sent  to  Philomelas  were  not  all  of  the  same  tenor. 
On  this  memorable  event  the  sentiments  ot  the  Grecian  world 
were  painfully  divided.  While  Athens,  Sparta,  the  Peloponnesian 
Achaeans,  and  some  other  states  in  Peloponnesus  recognized  the 
possession  of  the  Phokians,  and  agieed  to  assist  them  in  letammg 
it,  the  Thebans  and  Thessahans  declared  strenuously  against 
them,  supported  by  all  the  states  north  of  Boeotia,  Lokrians, 
Dorians,  JSmanes,  Phthiot-Achseans,  Magnates,  Perihaebians, 
Athama'nes,  and  Dolopes.  Several  of  these  last  were  dependents 
of  the  Thessalians,  and  followed  their  example ;  many  of  them 
moreover,  belonging  to  the  Arnphiktyonic  constituency,  must 
have  taken  part  in  the  votes  of  condemnation  just  lescinded  by 
the  Phokians. 

We  may  clearly  see  that  it  was  not  at  first  the  intention  of 
Philomelus  or  his  Phokian  comrades  to  lay  hands  on  pMlomelus 
the  property  of  the  Delphian  temple ;  and  Philo-  tries  to 
melus,  while  taking  pains  to  set  himself  right  in  the  p?ophettc 
syes  of  Greece,  tried  to  keep  the  prophetic  agency  of  J§Jg^ 
the  temple  in  its  ordinary  working,  so  as  to  meet  the  conduct  of 
•exigences  of  sacrifices  and  inquirers  as  before.    He  the  ytw* 
required  the  Pythian  priestess  to  mount  the  tripod,  submit 
herself  to  the  prophetic  inspiration,  and  pronoun«e  the  words 
thus  put  into  her  mouth,  as  usual     But  the  priestess — chosen  by 
the  Delphians,  and  probably  herself  a  member  of  one  among  the 
sacred   Delphian  Gentes — obstinately   refused  to   obey   him ; 
•especially  as  the  first  question  which  he  addiessed  concerned  his 
own  usurpation  and  his  chances  of  success  against  enemies.    On 
his  injunctions,  that  she  should  prophesy  according  to  the  tradi- 

•valnable  commentary  These  are  the  ment  of  Herodotus,  that  the  golden 
records  of  the  numerous  gold  and  lion  dedicated  by  Kroesus  had  lost  a 
•silver  donatives,  preserved  in  the  fraction  of  its  weight  in  the  con- 
Parthenon,  handed  over  by  the  flagration  of  the  building  (Herodot. 
treasuiers  of  the  goddess  annually  i  50) 

appointed  to  their  successors  at  the       Pausanias  (x.  2,  1)  does  not  advert 

end  of  the  year,  from  one  Panathenaic  to  the  difference  between  the  first  and 

festival  to  the  next    The  weight  of  the  second  part  of  the  proceedings  of 

each  article  is  formally  recorded,  and  Philomelus  •  first,  the  seizure  of  the 

the  new  articles  received  each  year  temple,  without  any  spoliation  of  the 

<«rfat«)  are  specified      Where   an  treasure,  but  simply  upon  the  plea  that 

article  is  transferred  without  being  the  Phofeians  had  the  best  right  to  ad- 

•weighed  (forotytov)  the  fact  is  noticed  minister  its  affairs ;  next,  the  seizure 

—That  the  precious  donatives  in  the  of  the  treasure  and  donatives  of  the 

Delphian  temple  also  were  carefully  temple— which  ho  came  to  afterwards, 

weighed,  we  may  judge  by  the  state-  when  he  found  it  necessary  for  defence. 
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tional  rites,  she  replied,  that  these  rites  were  precisely  what  he 
had  jiist  overthrown ,  upon  which  he  laid  hold  of  her,  and 
attempted  to  place  her  on  the  tripod  by  force.  Subdued  and 
frightened  for  her  own  personal  safety,  the  priestess  exclaimed 
Involuntarily  that  he  might  do  what  he  chose.  Philomelus- 
gladly  took  this  as  an  answer  favourable  to  his  purpose.  He  caused 
it  to  be  put  in  writing  and  proclaimed,  as  an  oracle  from  the  god, 
sanctioning  and  licensing  his  designs.  He  convened  a  special 
meeting  of  his  partisans  and  the  Delphians  generally,  wherein 
appeal  was  made  to  this  encouraging  answer,  as  warranting  full 
confidence  with  reference  to  the  impending  war.  So  it  was- 
construed  by  all  around,  and  confirmatory  evidence  was  derived 
from  further  signs  and  omens  occurring  at  the  moment.1  It  is- 
probable  however  that  Philomelus  took  care  for  the  future  to- 
name  a  new  priestess,  more  favourable  to  his  interest,  and 
disposed  to  deliver  oracular  answers  under  the  new  administrators 
in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  old. 

Though  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Grecian  name  had  thus- 
Battles  of  declared  war  against  the  Phokians,  yet  none  at  first 
T^megs  appear  to  have  made  hostile  movements,  except  the 
ilaicnLs-^  Lokrians,  with  whom  Philomelus  was  fully  competent 
lus  success.  fo  fleaL  jje  found  himself  strong  enough  to  overrun 
and  plunder  then  territory,  engaging  in  some  indecisive  skir- 
mishes. At  first  the  Lokrians  would  not  even  give  up  the  bodies- 
of  his  slam  soldiers  for  burial,  alleging  that  sacrilegious  men  were 
condemned  by  the  general  custom  of  Greece  to  be  cast  out  with- 
out sepulture.  Nor  did  they  desist  from  their  refusal  until  he 
threatened  retaliation  towards  the  bodies  of  their  own  slain a 
So  bitter  was  the  exasperation  arising  out  oi  this  deplorable  war 
throughout  the  Hellenic  world !  Even  against  the  Lokrians. 
alone,  however,  Philomelus  soon  found  himself  in  want  of  money, 
for  the  payment  of  his  soldiers — native  Phokians  as  well  as 
meicenary  strangers.  Accordingly,  while  he  still  adhered  to  his 
pledge  to  respect  the  temple  property,  he  did  not  think  himself 
precluded  from  levying  a  force4  contribution  on  the  properties  of 
his  enemies,  the  wealthy  Delphian  citizens  ;  and  his  arms  were 
soon  crowned  with  a  brilliant  success  against  the  Lokrians,  in  a 
battle  fought  near  the  Bocks  called  Phsedriades,  a  craggy  and 
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difficult  locality  so  close  to  Delphi  that  the  Loknaiis  must 
evidently  have  been  the  aggressors,  inarching  up  with  a  view  to 
relieve  the  town.  They  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  both  in 
slain  and  in  prisoners,  several  of  them  only  escaping  the  spear  of 
the  enemy  by  casting  themselves  to  ceitam  death  dowa  the 
precipitous  cliffs.1 

This  victory,  while  imparting  courage  to  the  Phokians,  proved 
the  signal  for  fresh  exertions  among  their  numerous  B  c  356- 
enemies.  The  loud  complaints  of  the  defeated  Lo-  356 
krians  raised  universal  sympathy  ,  and  the  Thebans,  ^g^ 
now  pressed  by  fear,  as  well  as  animated  by  hatred,  of  to  raise  a 
the  Phokians,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
movement  Sending  round  envoys  to  the  Thessahans 
And  the  other  Amphiktyomc  states,  they  invoked  aid  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  mustering  a  common  force—  "to  assist  the  god" 
—to  vindicate  the  judicial  dignity  of  the  Amphiktyomc  assembly 
—and  to  put  down  the  sacrilegious  Phokians 2  It  appears  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  assembly  itself  was  convened,  probably  at 
Thermopylae,  since  Delphi  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
Decided  resolutions  were  here  taken  to  form  an  Amphiktyonic 
army  of  execution  ,  accompanied  by  severe  sentences  of  fine  and 
other  punishments,  against  the  Phokian  leaders  by  name — 
Philomelus  and  Onomarchus,  perhaps  brothers,  but  at  least  joint 
commanders,  together  with  others  * 

The  peril  of  the  Phokians  now  became  imminent  Their  own. 
unaided  strength  was  nowise  sufficient  to  resist  the  confederacy 
about  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  ;4  nor 
does  it  appear  that  either  Athens  or  Sparta  had  as  yet  given 
them  anything  more  than  promises  and  encouragement.  Their 
only  chance  of  effective  resistance  lay  in  the  levy  of  a  large 
mercenary  force,  for  which  purpose  neither  their  own  funds, 
nor  any  further  aid  derivable  from  private  confiscation,  could  be 

IDiod&r  xvi  28.  rttv  iAfi<fr«eru£v«i>  V  KaxaStSiKturnbog 

2  Diod6r   xvi   28.     Un^tcrojulvui/  8i  ofiottay  rot?  oAAoiy,  <fec 
TWV  "A/ywfriKTvrfvwv  rbv  irp&s  **>*<*?  m$A«-       Onomarchus  is  denominated  the  col- 

jitov,  ffoAAr;  rapa^  *al  fiiewrracns  Y}V  icad*  league  of  Philomelas,  cap  31,  and  his 

okffv  TTJV  'EXXifia     ot  fJ.tv  yap  ixpivav  brother,  cap  61. 

jBo>j0«iv  r$  $<&,  teal  ro&r  *o«ty,  Ay  Upo-       4  Even  in  374  B  c  t  throe  years  before 

o-vAovs,  KoXoscip    ol  de  »rpb$  -n\v  rwv  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  the  Phokians 

<toa*luv  par,6tLav  dirtK\>.vav  had  been  unable  to  defend  themselves 

81)iod6r  xvi.  32,  about  Onomarchus  against   Thebes   without    aid    from 

— iroAXeus  yap  «al  /MyoAatf  SCxtuy  v»rb  Sparta  (Xenoph  Hellen  vi  i,  1) 
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made  adequate.  There  remained  no  other  resource  except  to 
BO  356—  employ  the  treasures  and  valuables  in  the  Delphian 
S54  temple,  upon  which  accordingly  Philomelus  now  laid 

thT?ho°f  hands  He  did  so,  however,  as  his  previous  conduct 
kians-they  evinced,  with  sincere  reluctance,  probably  with  various 
oflthe)art  professions  at  first  of  borrowing  only  a  given  sum, 
treasuies  destined  to  meet  the  actual  emergency,  and  intended 
temple,  m  to  be  repaid  as  soon  as  safety  should  be  provided  for  * 
a^ercenaiy  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  intentions  at  the  outset, 
force  an  STlch  reserves  01  limits,  or  obligations  to  repay, 

were  speedily  forgotten  in  practice.  "When  the  feeling  which  pro- 
tected the  fund  was  broken  through,  it  was  as  easy  to  take  much 
as  little,  and  the  claimants  became  more  numerous  and  impor- 
tunate; besides  which,  the  exigences  of  the  war  never  ceased, 
and  the  implacable  repugnance  raised  by  the  spoliation  amidst 
half  of  the  Grecian  world  left  to  the  Phokians  no  security 
except  under  the  protection  of  a  continued  mercenary  force.2 

i  Diodfir  XVL  30  ^vayKo&To  (Philo-  Copenhagen,  1849)  — "  Multse  in  arce 
melus)  rots  tepo!?  (ii/aftrjjLtao-ii/  en-tjSaA.ctv  Atnenarum  ,  mventse  sunt  tabulae 
ray  xeiposr  icat  ov\$v  TO  (lavrclov  A  Queestorum  Minerv*  in  quibus  quo- 
similar  proposition  had  been  started  tanms  mscnbebant,  quaenam  vasa 
by  the  Corinthian  envoys  in  the  con-  aurea  alueque  les  pretios»  in  cede 
gress  at  Sparta,  shortly  before  the  MineroB  dedicata  extarent  Harum 
Peloponnesian  war ;  they  suggested  as  Jonge  maxima  pars  ante  EucLdem 
one  of  then  ways  and  means  the  bor-  aichontem  scnpta  est  .  Nee 
rowing  fiom  the  treasures  of  Delphi  tamen  nna  tabula  ternpli  dona 
and  Olympia,  to  be  afterwards  repaid  contmebat  univma,  seel  separatim 
(Thucyd.  i  121)  Peiikles  made  ths  quse  in  Pionao,  quae  in  Hecatompedo, 
like  proposition  in  the  Athenian  as-  quse  in  Parthenone  (the  part  of  the 
sembly ,  "for  purposes  of  security,**  temple  specially  so  called),  servabantur, 
the  property  of  the  temples  might  be  separatim  suis  quseque  lapidibus 
employed  to  defray  the  cost  of  war,  consignata  erant.  Singular!  quadam 
subject  to  the  obligation  of  replacing  fortuua  contigit,  ut  inde  ab  anno  484 
the  whole  afterwards  Gtf»?<rajaei/ovs  re  B  c  ad  407  B  c ,  tarn  multa  fragmenta 
c«rt  ffurripiq  e^»j  xp^vat"  W  e^ao-crw  tabularum  serrata  suit,  ut  hos  dono- 
a^TtKaracrTTjcrou  TT^LV,  Thucyd  ii  13).  rum  catalogos  ahquatenus  restituere 
After  the  disaster  before  Syracuse,  possimus.  In  quo  etiam  ad  histonam 
and  during  the  years  of  struggle  inter-  illms  tempons  pertmet,  quod  florenti- 
vemng  before  the  close  of  the  war,  bus  Athenarum  rebus  opes  Deee  semper 
the  Athenians  were  driven  by  financial  augeti,  fractis  autem  bello  Siculo,  inde 
distress  to  appiopnate  to  public  pur-  ab  anno  412  B  c.,  eas  paulatim  deminui 
poses  many  of  the  rich  donatives  in  videmus  .  Uigente  pecuniss  inopia 
the  Parthenon,  which  they  were  never  Athenlenses  ad  Deam  confugiebant,  et 
afterwards  able  to  replace  Of  this  jam  ante  annum  406  B  c  ,  pleraque  Pro- 
abstraction,  proof  is  found  in  the  In-  nai  dona  ablata  esse  videmus  Proxi- 
scnptions  published  by  Boeckh,  Corp  mis  annis  sine  dubio  nee  Hecatompedo 
Inscript  Nos  187—142,  which,  contain  nee  Parthenon!  pepercerunt,  nee  mirum 
the  official  records  of  the  successive  estpostbellumPeloponnesiacumexan- 
Boards  of  Treasurers  of  AthSnft.  It  is  faquis  ilbf  donis  fere  nulla  comparere  * 
stated  in  an  instructive  recent  Disser-  i  Theopompus,  Frag  18^,  ed.  Bidot ; 
tation,byJ  L  Ussmg (De Parthenone  Athene. xiii  p  605,vLp  232,Bphoius, 
ejusque  partibus  Disputatio,  p.  8,  Fiag  155,  ed.  Didot .  Dioddr  XVL  64. 
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Nor  were  Philomelas  and  his  successors  satisfied  without 
also  enricJiing  thoir  ft  lends  and  adorning  their  wives  or 
favourites. 

Availing  himself  of  the  large  resources  of  the  temple,  Philo- 
melus raised  the  pay  of  his  troops  to  a  sum  half  as  B  o  355— 
large  again  as  before,  and  issued  proclamations  in-  354 
viting  new  levies  at  the  same  rate     Through  such  Numerous 

ft-       i  11  1  1    i   i  i.  mercenaries 

tempting  offers  he  was  speedily  enabled  to  muster  a  employed 
force,  horse  and  foot  together,  said  to  amount  to  kfanslv?o°-" 
10,000  men;  chiefly,  as  we  are  told,  men  of  peculiarly  fcnoeand 
wicked  and  reckless  character,  since  no  pious  Greek  the°war— 
would  enlist  in  such  a  service.  With  these  he  attacked  ^atif  oTd 
the  Loknans,  who  were,  however,  now  assisted  by  the  Philomelas. 
Thebans  from  one  side,  and  by  the  Thessalians  with  their  circum- 
,acent  allies  fi  om  the  other.    Philomelus  gained  successive  advan- 
tages against  both  of  them,  and  conceived  increased  hopes  from 
a  reinforcement  of  1500  Achseans  who  came  to  him  from  Pelo- 
ponnSsus      The  war  assumed  a  peculiarly  ferocious  character  j 
for  the  Thebans,1  confident  in  their  superior  force  and  chance  of 
success,  even  though  the  Delphian  treasure  was  employed  against 
them,  began  by  putting  to  death  all  their  prisoners,  as  sacrilegious 
men  standing  condemned  by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly.    This 
so  exasperated  the  troops  of  Philomelus,  that  they  constrained 
him  to  retaliate  upon  the  Boeotian  prisoners.     For  some  time 
such  rigorous  inflictions  Were  continued  on  both  sides,  until  at 
length  the  Thebans  felt  compelled  to  desist,  and  Philomelus 
followed  their  example.    The  war  lasted  awhile  with  indecisive 
result,  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  being  greatly  superior  in 
number.    But  presently  Philomelus  incautiously  exposed  himself 
to  attack  in  an  unfavourable  position,  near  the  town  of  Neon, 
amidst  embarrassing  woods  and  rocks.    He  was  here  defeated 
with  severe  loss,  and  his  army  dispersed  ;  himself  receiving 
several  wounds,  and  righting  with  desperate  bravery,  until  further 
resistance  became  impossible     He  then  tried  to  escape,  but 
found  himself  driven  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  where  he  could 
only  avoid  the  tortures  of  captivity  by  leaping  down  and  pensh- 


1  IsofcratfiS,  Orat  V   (ad  Phihppura)  Te  rtfirov  airavra  rbv  n. 

S,  60.    reAcvr&pre?  Se  irpoff  *w««ay  iroA«-  trovrty,  r&v  f«  XPij/utaTwi"  reap  iv 

ftov  c$-r]V<yKav  (the  Theoans),  w?  T&V,T«  irepiy«n)tf^/Mi/oi  ral?  e«  TW»  t£/W  SO.JTO.- 

te6\«uv  ev  oXtyw  \p6vif  KpwrycrQvrev,  i&v  vats, 
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ing.  The  remnant  of  his  vanquished  army  was  rallied  at  some 
distance  by  Onomarchus.1 

The  Thebans  and  their  allies,  instead  of  pressing  the  important 
B  o  364—  victory  recently  gained  over  Philomelas,  seem  to  have 
353  supposed  that  the  Phokians  would  now  disperse  or: 

Onomarclms  submit  of  their  own  accord,  and  accordingly  returned 
ofthe  l  home.  Their  remissness  gave  time  to  Onomarchus  to 
Phokians—  re-organize  his  dispirited  countrymen.  Convening  at 
the1™-  Delphi  a  general  assembly  ot  Phokuns  and  allies,  he 
his  power  strenuously  exhoited  them  to  persevere  in  the  projects, 
the  merce-  and  avenge  the  death,  of  their  late  general  He  found 
naries.  however  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  opposition  ;  for 
many  of  the  Phokians—  noway  prepared  for  the  struggle  in  which 
they  now  found  themselves  embarked,  and  themselves  ashamed 
of  the  spoliation  of  the  temple—  were  anxious  by  some  accommoda- 
tion to  put  themselves  again  within  the  pale  of  Hellenic  religious 
sentiment  Onomarchus  doubtless  replied,  and  with  too  good 
reason,  that  peace  was  unattainable  upon,  any  terms  short  of 
absolute  ruin,  and  that  there  was  no  course  open  except  to 
maintain  their  ground  as  they  stood,  by  renewed  efforts  of  force. 
But  even  if  the  necessities  oi  the  case  had  been  less  imperative,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  overbear  all  opposition  of  his  own 
countrymen  through  the  numerous  mercenary  strangers,  now  in, 
Phokis  and  present  at  the  assembly  under  the  name  of  allies  2  In 
fact,  so  irresistible  was  his  ascendency  by  means  of  this  large  paid 
force  under  his  command,  that  both  Demosthenes  and  JSschmes* 
denominate  him  (as  well  as  his  predecessor  and  his  successor)  not 
general,  but  despot,  of  the  Phokians.  The  soldiers  were  not  less- 
anxious  than  Onomarchus  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  to  employ 
the  yet  unexhausted  wealth  of  the  temple  in  every  way  conducive 
to  ultimate  success.  In  this  sense  the  assembly  decreed,  naming 
Onomarchus  general  with  full  powers  for  carrying  the  decree  into 
effect 

His  energetic  measures  presently  retrieved  the  Phokian  cause. 


JDfoddr.  XVI    31:   Pausan    X.  2,  1.     per  a.  rav  crv/tpax"1'  «« 

The  dates  and  duration  of  these  events    K^crcav,  cpovXetfovro  irepl  TOU 


known  to  us  in  %  loose  and.        &  JEschmfes,  Fals.  Leg  p  286,  c  41. 

al  manner  from  the  narrative  rav  4v  $b>KcCo-i  rvpawuv,  &c    Demos* 

of  Diodflrus.  _     ^  then   conk  Aiistokrat   p  661,  a  147. 

2  Diodftr.  xvi  82      ot  Si  $6>K«t$  —  eir-  *avA\os  o  $UK«V?  1}  rt«  aAAos  fiuj/a<rnj;r 

avijAloy  cis  Ae\<6ov<?   KOU   oweAloire?  &C. 
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Employing  the  temple  funds  still  more  profusely  than  Philo- 
melus,  he  invited  fresh  soldiers  from  all  quarters,  violent 
and  found  himself  after  some  time  at  the  head  of  a 
larger  array  than  before.   The  temple  exhibited  many  —he 
donatives,  not  only  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  of 
brass  and   iron.     While   Onomarchus   melted   the 
precious  metals  and  coined  them  into  money,  he  at  bribes 

i  •  1     tuTQUgh.  the 

the  same  time  turned  the  brass  and  iron  into  arms  ;  *  various 
so  that  he  was  enabled  to  equip  both  his  own  soldiers,  Olties 
disarmed  in  the  recent  defeat,  and  a  class  of  volunteers  poorer 
than  the  ordinary  self-armed  mercenaries.  Besides  paying 
soldiers,  he  scattered  everywhere  presents  or  bribes  to  gain 
influential  partisans  in  the  cities  favourable  to  his  cause ; 
probably  Athens  and  Sparta  first  of  all.  We  are  told  that  the 
Spartan  King  Archidamus,  with  his  wife  Demicha,  were  among 
the  recipients ,  indeed  the  same  corrupt  participation  was 
imputed,  by  the  statement  of  the  hostile-minded  Messemans,2  to 
the  Spartan  Ephors  and  Senate.  Even  among  enemies,  Ono- 
marchus  employed  his  gold  with  effect,  contriving  thus  to  gam  or 
neutralize  a  portion  of  the  Thessalians ;  among  them  the 
powerful  despots  of  Pherse,  whom  we  afterwards  find  allied  to  him. 
Thus  was  the  great  Delphian  treasure  turned  to  account  in  every 
way ;  and  the  unscrupulous  Phokian  despot  strengthened  his 
hands  yet  further  by  seizing  such  of  Ins  fellow-countrymen  as 
had  been  promiuent  in  opposition  to  his  views,  putting  them  to 
death  and  confiscating  their  property.* 

Thiough  such  combination  of  profuse  allurement,  corruption, 
and  violence,  the  tide  began  to  turn  again  in  favour  of  the  Pho- 
kians  Onomarchus  found  himself  shortly  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
midable army,  with  winch  he  marched  forth  from  Delphi,  and 
subdued  successively  the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa,  the  Epikne- 
midian  Lokrians,  and  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Doris.  He 
carried  his  conquests  even  as  fai  as  the  vicinity  of  Thermopylae ; 

i  DiodOr  xvi.  33.  The  numerous  iron  p  400) 

spits,   dedicated    by  the    courtezan        -  Theopompus,  Frag  255,  ed.  Didot ; 

Bhod&pis  at  Delphi,  may  probably  Pausamas,  in.  10,  2;   iv.  5,  1     As 

have  been  applied  to  this  military  Archidamus  is  said  to  have  furnished 

purpose.    Herodotus  (il  135}  saw  them  fifteen  talents  privately  to  Philomelus 

at  Delphi,  in  the  tune  of  Plutarch,  (Diodor  XVL  24),  he  may,  perhaps,  have 

the  guidfe  of  the  temple  oyiy  showed  received  now  repayment  out  of  the 

the  place  in  which  thoy  had  once  temple  property 
stood  (Plutarch,  De  Pythi»  Oraculis,        » I>iod6r  xvi  38. 
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capturing  Thronium,  one  of  the  towns  which  commanded  that 
B  c  354—  important  pass,  and  reducing  its  inhabitants  to  slavery. 
868  It  is  probable  that  he  also  took  Nikaea  and  Alpdnus 

successes  of  — two  other  valuable  positions  n&tr  Thermopylae, 
Onomarcnus  .,  ,  t  .11  ,1  *  ,1 

-he  ^hich  we  know  to  have  been  in  the  power  of  the 

fa^w  The?-  Phokians  until  the  moment  immediately  preceding 
mopyise-he  their  ruin— since  we  find  him  henceforward  master  of 
Boeotiar-is  Thermopylae,  and  speedily  opening  his  communications 
th?UKby  wltlL  Thessaly.1  Besides  this  extension  of  dominion 
bans  to  the  north  and  east  of  Phokis,  Onomarchus  also 

invaded  Bceotia.  The  Thebans,  now  deprived  of  their  northern 
allies,  did  not  at  first  meet  him  in  the  field,  so  that  he  was 
•enabled  to  capture  Orchomenus.  But  when  he  proceeded  to 
attack  Chseroneia,  they  made  an  effective  effort  to  relieve  the  place. 
They  brought  out  their  forces,  and  defeated  him,  in  an  action  not 
very  decisive,  yet  sufficient  to  constrain  him  to  return  into 
Phokis. 
Piobably  the  Thebans  were  at  this  time  much  pressed,  and 

prevented  from  acting  effectively  against  the  Phokians, 
352  by  want  of  money.  We  know  at  least  that  in  the 

The  Thebans  mi(*st  °f  ^e  Phokian  war  they  hired  out  a  force  of 
send  a  force  5000  hoplites  commanded  by  PammenSs  to  Artabazus, 
?ammen$s  the  revolted  Phrygian  satrap.  Here  PammenSs  with 
Artaba-zus  ^us  so^iers  acquired  some  renown,  gaining  two 
in  Asia  important  victories  over  the  Persians.2  The  Thebans, 

it  would  seem,  having  no  fleet  and  no  maritime 
dependencies,  were  less  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  Great  King 
than  Athens  had  been,  when  she  interdicted  Chare's  from  aiding 
Aitabazus,  and  acquiesced  in  the  unfavourable  pacification  which 

*  Diotlor  xvi  88    His  account  of  the  .       .    irpecrj3«$  irpbs  v/xa$  (the  Athe- 

operations  of  Onomarchus  is,  as  usual,  mans)  fadov  «K  <to/ela>y,  SoTjfleiv  avrol? 

very  meagre— ets  fie  r^v  iroXej&tctir  c/x-  Ke\evoPre$,  teal  eTravyeAX(fywvo«.  irapa£w- 

£aAwv,  Qpovtov  fiev  e/eiroAiop/ojcra.?  efav-  fftiv  'AXirtuvor  KO.L  fapovtov  KOI  NtKOtav, 

£paTro6i<raTo,  'A/n<f>icro-ei?  6e  KarairX^a.-  ra  T&V  irap6Btov  TWV  elf  Hv\as  xwPta 

jxevos,  ras  8*  ev  Awpievui  rroXets  Trop^jjo-ay,  xvpta. 

TTujYtSpav avTwi' tttfucw  In  order    to    conquer   Thromum, 

That  Thronium,  with  Alpdnus  and  Onomarchus     must    have    marched 

Nikeea,  were  the  three  places  which  through  and  mastered  the  Epikne- 

commanded  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  midian    Lokrians ,   and  though    no 

and  that  all  the  three  were  in  possession  place  except  Thronium  is  specified 

of  the  Phokians  immediately  before  by  Diod&rus,   it   seems   plain   that 

they  were    conquered  by  Philip  of  Onomarchus  cannot  have  conquered 

Macedon  in  346  B  c ,  we  know  from  Thronium  alone 

Leg  p.  286,  c  41  2  Biod6r  xvi  34 
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terminated  the  Social  War.  How  long  Pammene's  and  the 
Thebans  remained  in  Asia  we  are  not  informed.  But  in  spite  of 
the  victories  gained  by  them,  Artabazus  was  not  long  able  to 
maintain  himself  against  the  Persian  arms.  Three  years  after- 
wards, we  hear  of  him  and  his  brother-in-law  Memnon  as 
expelled  from  Asia,  and  as  exile*  residing  with  Philip  of 
Macedon  l 

While  PammenSs  was  serving  under  Artabazus,  the  Athenian 
general  Chares  recaptured  Sestos  in  the  Hellespont,  Bo  353. 
which  appears  to  have  revolted  from  Athens  during  Conquegt  o£ 
the  Social  "War.    He  treated  the  captive  Sestians  with  Sestos  by 
rigour,  putting  to  death  the  men  of  military  age,  and  th^Atiw? 
selling  the  remainder  as  slaves  2    This  was  an  inipor-  nians 
tant  acquisition  for  Athens,  as  a  condition  of  security  in  the 
Chersonese  as  well  as  of  preponderance  in  the  Hellespont. 

Alarmed  at  the  successes  of  Char§s  in  the  Hellespont,  the 
Thracian  pnnce  Kersoblept§s  now  entered  on  an 
intrigue  with  Pammen6s  in  Asia,  and  with  Philip  of 
Macedon  (who  was  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  attacking 
AbdSra  and  Maroneia),  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  progress  of  the  Athenian  aims.    Philip  appears  to  to  cede  to 
have  made  a  forward  movement,  and  to  have  menaced 


the  possessions  of  Athens  in  the  Chersonese  ;  but  his  *he  cller- 
access  thither  was  forbidden  by  Amadokus,  another  Athenian 
prince  of  Thrace,  master  of  the  intermediate  territory,  tnithe?,  nt 

' 


as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  Charts  with  his  fleet  off 
the  Thracian  coast  3  Apollomd£s  of  Kardia  was  the 
agent  of  KcrsobleptSs,  who,  however,  finding  his  schemes  abortive, 
and  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  CharGs,  came  to  terms  with 
Athens,  and  surrendered  to  her  the  portion  of  the  Chersonese 
which  still  remained  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  Kardia.  The 
Athenians  sent  to  the  Chersonese  a  further  detachment  of 
Kleruchs  or  out-settlers,  for  whom  considerable  room  must  have 
been  made  as  well  by  the  depopulation  of  Sestos  as  by  the  recent 
cession  from  Kersoblcptls.4  It  was  in  the  ensuing  year  (352  B.O.) 

1  Diod6r  xvi  62  the  comparison  of  two  passages,  put 

s  Diod6r  xvi.  34  together  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  of 

3Poly?enus,iv.2,22,8eem3to  belong  their  tenor  admits,  Diod&r.  xvi  34, 

to  this  juncture.  >vith  Demosth.  cont    Aristokrat,  p 

<  We  derive  what  is  here  stated  from  681,  s.  219  (s  183  in  Weber'a  edition* 
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30  353— 
352. 


constant 


that  the  Athenians  also  despatched  a  fresh  batch  of  2000  citizens 
as  settlers  to  Samos,  in  addition  to  those  who  had  been  sent 
thither  thirteen  years  before l 

The  mention  of  Philip  as  attacking  Maroneia  and  menacing 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  shows  the  indefatigable 
activity  of  that  prince  and  the  steady  enlargement 

Activity  and  of  ^1S  P°wer-  In  358  B-°-»  he  ha(i  taten  Amphipolis  ; 
before  355  B,C.,  he  had  captured  Pydna  and  Potidaea, 
founded  the  new  town  of  Philippi,  and  opened  for 
himself  the  resource  of  the  adjoining  auriferous  region ; 
he  had  established  relations  with  Thessaly,  assisting 
the  great  family  of  the  Aleuadse  at  Larissa  in  their 
stiuggles  against  Lykophron  and  Peitholaus,the  despots  of  Pherse;3 
he  had  further  again  chastised  the  interior  tnbes  bordering  on 
Macedonia— Thracians,  Pseomans,  and  Illyrians— who  were  never 
long  at  rest,  and  who  had  combined  to  regain  their  independence.3 


of 


remissness 
of  Athens 


•whose  note  ought  to  be  consulted} 
Demosthenes  says,  4t&Mnrov  yap  ei? 
MapuWcu/  eA0ovro?  en-e/xi/re  (KeiSOblep- 
t&s)  irpoy  avrbv  'An-oAAwvt^Tji',  iriareis 
fiovs  «ceiv<j>  /cat  Itcwievet  Kal  el  ft^  *pa- 
rtav  -rijs  Ywpas  'AuafioKo?  aireiirc  fctAwnrw 
/A^eirtjSatvetv,  oitSsv  a.v  ty  ev  (jAff<$  iroAe- 
jaeiv  q/jia$  irpbs  Kapfiiavous  ijSij  Kal  Kep- 
a-opMirniv  f  KOL  on  TavT  aATj^iJ  Xryw 
AajSe  rrjv  XapijTos  eiritrroA^i' 

The  mention  of  Paminenfis  as  being 
•within  reach  of  communication  with 
Keisoblept6s— the  mention  of  Charfis 
as  being  at  the  Chersonese,  and 
sending  home  despatches— and  the 
notice  of  Philip  as  being  at  Maroneia 
-—all  conspire  to  connect  this  passage 
•with  the  year  353—852  B  C  ,  and  \vith 
the  facts  referred  to  that  year  by 
DiodGr.  XYI  84  There  is  an  interval 
of  five  years  between  the  presence  of 
Chares  here  alluded  to,  and  the 
presence  of  Chares  noticed  before  in 
the  same  oration,  p.  678,  s  206, 
immediately  after  the  successful  ex- 
pedition to  Eubcea  in  358  B  c  During 
these  five  years,  Kersobleptes  had 
acted  in  a  hostile  manner  towards 
Athens  in  the  neighbouihood  of  the 
Chersonese  (p  680,  s  214),  and  also 
towards  the  two  nval  Thracian  princes, 
friends  of  Athens.  At  the  same  time 
•Sestos  had  again  revolted ,  the  forces 
•of  Athens  being  engaged  in  the  Social 
War,  from  358  to  355  B.C.  In  353  B  C. 
•Chares  is  at  the  Hellespont,  recovers 


Sestos,  and  again  defeats  the  intrigues 
of  Kersobleptfis,  who  makes  cession 
to  Athens  of  a  portion  of  territory 
which  he  still  held  m  the  Chersonese 
Dioddrus  ascribes  this  cession  of 
Kersobleptds  to  the  motive  of  aversion 
towaids  Philip  and  goodwill  towards 
the  Athenians  Possibly  these  may 
have  been  the  motives  pietended  by 
Kersoblept£s,  to  whom  a  certain  party 
at  Athens  gave  credit  for  more 
favourable  dispositions  than  the  De- 
mosthenic oration  against  Anstokrate's 
recognizes— as  we  may  see  from  that 
oration  itself.  But  I  rather  appre- 
hend that  Dioddrus,  in  describing 
KersobleptSs  as  hostile  to  Philip,  and 
friendly  to  Athens,  has  applied  to  the 
year  853  B  C  a  state  of  relations  which 
did  not  become  true  until  a  latei  date, 
nearer  to  the  time  when  peace  was  made 
between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  m 
346  BC 

i  DionysiusHal.,Judic  deDinarcho, 
p.  664 ,  Strabo,  xiv  p  638 

2Diod6r  xvi  14  This  passage 
relates  to  the  year  357—356  B  c  ,  and 
possibly  Philip  may  have  begun  to 
meddle  in  the  Thessalian  party-dis- 
putes, even  as  early  as  that  year ,  but 
his  effective  interference  comes  two  or 
three  years  later  See  the  general 
order  of  Philip's  aggressions  indi- 
cated by  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  i.  p 
12,  s  13 

3Diod6r.xvi  22. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  in  354—353  BC.  that  he  attacked 
Meth6ne\  the  last  remaining  possession  of  Athens  on  the 
Macedonian  coast.  Situated  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  Meth6n€  was 
doubtless  a  convenient  station  for  Athenian  privateers  to  intercept 
trading  vessels,  not  merely  to  and  from  Macedonian  ports,  but 
also  from  Olynthus  and  Potidsea ;  so  that  the  Olynthians,  then 
in  alliance  with  Philip  against  Athens,  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
pass  into  his  power,  and  may  perhaps  have  lent  him  their  aid 
He  pressed  the  siege  of  the  place  with  his  usual  vigour,  employing 
all  the  engines  and  means  of  assault  then  known ;  while  the 
besieged  on  their  side  were  not  less  resolute  in  the  defence. 
They  repelled  his  attacks  for  so  long  a  time,  that  news  of  the 
danger  of  the  place  reached  Athens,  and  ample  time  was  afforded 
for  sending  relief,  had  the  Athenians  been  ready  and  vigorous  in 
their  movement  But  unfortunately  they  had  not  even  now 
learnt  experience  from  the  loss  of  Pydna  and  Potidsea.  Either 
the  Etesian  winds  usual  in  summer  or  the  storms  of  winter,  both 
which  circumstances  were  taken  into  account  by  Philip  in 
adjusting  the  season  of  his  enterprises,1  or  (which  is  more  probable) 
the  aversion  of  the  Athenian  respectable  citizens  to  personal 
service  on  shipboard,  and  their  slackness  even  in  pecuniary 
payment,  caused  so  mueh  delay  in  preparations,  that  the  expedi- 
tion sent  out  did  not  reach  Meth6n§  until  too  late.2  The 
Methonseans,  having  gallantly  held  out  until  all  their  means 
were  exhausted,  were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  Diod6rus 
tells  us  that  Philip  granted  terms  so  far  lenient  as  to  allow  them 
to  depart  with  the  clothes  on  their  backs.8  But  this  can  hardly 

i  See  a  striking  passage  in  Demos-  Onomarchus    in    Thessaly ,    which 

thends,  Phihpp.  i  p  48,  s  85    There  transactions  seem  enough  to  311  up 

was  another  place  called  Methonfi— the  the  time.      From  the  language   of 

Thracian  Methane1— situated  in  the  Demosthenes  (Olynth.  i  p.  12,  s.  13), 

Chalkidic  or  Thracian  peninsula,  near  we  see  that  Philip  did  not  attack 

Olynthus  and  Apollonia— of  which  we  Thessaly  until  after  the  capture  of 

shall  hear  presently  Moth&nd.   Diod6rus,  as  well  as  Strabo 

2Demosthen6s,  Phihpp  i,  p  50,  s.  (vh.  p.  830)  and  Justin  (vu.  6),  state 

40 ,  Olynth  L  p  11,  s.  9.  that  Philip  was  wounded  and  lost  the 

s  Diodorus  (xvi  31—84)  mentions  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  this  siege.  But  this 
capture  of  Meth6n6  by  Philip  twice,  in  seems  to  have  happened  afterwards, 
two  successive  years ;  first  in  854— SOU  near  the  Thracian  Methond. 
B.C.,  again,  more  copiously,  m  858—352  Compare  Justin,  vu.  0,  Polysenus, 
B  c  In  my  judgment,  the  earlier  of  iv.  2. 15.  Under  the  year  354—353  B.C. 
the  two  dates  is  the  more  probable  Diod6rus  mentions  not  only  the  cap- 
In  853—852  B  C.,  Philip  carried  on  his  ture  of  Meth&nfl  by  Philip,  but 
war  m  Thrace,  near  Abdera  and  also  the  capture  of  Paga  Jlavas 
Maroneia,  and  also  his  war  against  x«*Pw<r*M«*'0f*  ^<xyKa<rev 
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be  accurate,  since  we  know  that  there  were  Athenian  citizens 
among  them  sold  as  slaves,  some  of  whom  were  ransomed  by 
Demosthenes  with  his  own  money.1 

Being  now  master  of  the  last  port  possessed  by  Athens  in  the 
BO. 358—  Thermaic  Gulf— an  acquisition  of  great  importance, 
352.  which  had  never  before 2  belonged  to  the  Macedonian 

Philip  kings — Philip  was  enabled  to  extend  his  military 

marches  operations  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thracian 
ThauSty  Chersonese  on  the  one  side,  and  to  that  of  Thermopylae 
the  despots  on  the  other  How  he  threatened  the  Chersonese 
of  Pherse.  ^as  been  already  related ;  and  his  campaign  in  Thesssaly 
was  yet  more  important  That  country  was,  as  usual,  torn  by 
intestine  disputes  Lykophron  the  despot  of  Pherae  possessed 
the  greatest  sway ;  while  the  Aleuadse  of  Larissa,  too  weak  to 
contend  against  him  with  their  own  forces,  invited  assistance 
from  Philip,  who  entered  Thessaly  with  a  powerful  army. 
Such  a  reinforcement  so  completely  altered  the  balance  of 
Thessalian  power,  that  Lykophron  in  his  tuin  was  compelled  to 
entieat  aid  from  Ononiarchus  and  the  Phokians 

So  strong  were  the  Phokians  now,  that  they  were  more  than  a 
Great  match  for  the  Thebans  with  their  other  hostile  neigh- 

Snomar-  bours,  and  had  means  to  spare  for  combating  Philip  in 
Phokians—8  ^heasaly.  ^  ^eir  ^orce  consiste<l  ot  a  large  body  of 
plans  of  mercenaries,  whom  they  were  constrained  for  seciuity 
Spar?a*-the  to  retain  in  Pav> to  keeP  them  employed  beyond  the 
Spartaiis^^  border  was  a  point  not  undesirable.  Hence  they 
™«  Am« «  *  jeafljy  entered  upon  the  Thessalian  compaign.  At  tins 
_  __  moment  they  counted,  in  the  comparative  assessment 
polls"""  Of  Hellenic  forces,  as  an  item  of  first-rate  magnitude. 
They  were  hailed  both  by  Athenians  and  Spartans  as  the  natural 
enemy  and  counterpoise  of  ThSbes,  alike  odious  to  both.  While 

Pages  is  unknown,  anywhere  near  of  Phera  was  still  powerful  and 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly  Wesselmg  unconquered  If,  therefore,  the  word 
and  Mr  Clinton  suppose  Pagasce  in  intended  by  Diotlorus  be  Tlayacra? 
Thessaly  to  be  meant  But  it  seems  instead  of  nay<fc,  I  think  the  matter 
to  me  impossible  that  Philip,  who  had  of  fact  asserted  cannot  be  correct. 

iThis  fact  is   mentioned  in   the 
public  vote  of   gratitude  passed  by 
the  Athenian  people  to  Demosthenes 
_   ___  (Plutarch,  Vita  X,  Orat.  p  851). 

afterwards"  lS«as»'is""the  port"of  a  Thucyd.  ri.  7.  Me0u>j/rjvTiji>o/iopot> 
l>heree,  and  Lykophron  the  despot  Mcuc«<Wt'(?,  &c 
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the  Phokians  maintained  their  actual  power,  Athens  could  manage 
her  foreign  policy  abroad,  and  Sparta  her  designs  in  Peloponn&us, 
with  diminished  apprehensions  of  being  counterworked  by  Thlbes. 
Both  Athens  and  Sparta  had  at  first  supported  the  Phokiana 
against  unjust  persecution  by  ThSbes  and  abuse  of  Amphiktyonic 
jurisdiction,  before  the  spoliation  of  the  Delphian  temple  was 
consummated  or  even  anticipated.  And  though,  when  that 
spoliation  actually  occurred,  it  was  doubtless  viewed  with 
reprobation  among  Athenians,  accustomed  to  unlimited  freedom 
cf  public  discussion  —  as  well  as  at  Sparta,  in  so  far  as  it  became 
known  amidst  the  habitual  secrecy  of  public  affairs—nevertheless 
political  interests  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  Phokians  (perhaps  in 
part  by  aid  of  bribery)  were  still  countenanced,  though  not  much 
assisted,  as  useful  rivals  to  Thebes  1  To  restrain  "  the  Leuktnc 
insolence  of  the  Thebans,"2  and  to  see  the  Boeotian  towns 
Orchomenus,  Thespise,  Platsea,  restored  to  their  pristine  autonomy, 
was  an  object  of  paramount  desire  with  each  of  the  two  ancient 
heads  of  Greece  So  far  both  Athens  and  Sparta  felt  m  unison. 
But  Sparta  cherished  a  further  hope  —  in  which  Athens  by  no 
means  concurred  —  to  avail  herself  of  the  embarrassments  of  Thfibes 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  Megalopolis  and  Messing,  and 
recovering  her  former  Peloponnesian  dominion.  These  two  new 
Peloponnesian  cities,  erected  by  Epameinondas  on  the  frontier 
of  Lacoma,  had  been  hitherto  upheld  against  Sparta  by  the 
certainty  of  Theban  interference  if  they  were  menaced.  But  so- 
little  did  Thebes  seem  in  a  condition  to  interfere,  while 
Onomarchus  and  the  Phokians  were  triumphant  in  353  —  352  B  o  ,, 
that  the  Megalopolitans  despatched  envoys  to  Athens  to  entreat 
protection  and  alliance,  while  the  Spartans  on  their  side  sent  to 
oppose  the  petition. 

It  is  on  occasion  of  the  political  debates  in  Athens  during 
the  years  354  and  353  B,o.  that  we  first  have  before  us  the 


1  Such  is  the  description  of  Athenian  <i\<$y««r  ovfi*  SBfata?  ofrrots  op 

feeling,  as  it  then  stood,  given  by  <fec 

DemosthonGw  twenty-four  years  after-  2  Diodor    acrf,  58      /3ov\<Jfwrvo«  rot 

wards  in  the  Oration  De  Corona,  p.  A«v/crpi*;a    ^pocyJMara    ervorctAcu    rStv 

230,  s  21  BOIWTWV,    &c  ,    an    expression    used 

Tov  yap  *WKWCOV  ovaraivroy  iroAffttov,  in  reference  to  Phihp  a  few  years* 

irptorov  juev  vjuwiy  OVTW  St&eiorde,  oxrre  afterwards,  but  more  animated  and 

$«>K«a?  fj.*v  jSov'Aecrtfat  <rb>0-»)i/ai,  Kaurep  emphatic   than  we  usually  find  in 

ov  StVaia  woiovvras  bp&vrc?,  0^ai'ots  Diodorus,  who,  perhaps,  borrowed  it 

6*  onovv  av  t^ffQ^voj,  7ro9ov<nv,  OVK  from  TheopomptlS. 

9—17 
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PARTH 


Athenian  Demosthenes,  as  adviser  of  his  countrymen  m  the 
public  assembly  Hxs  first  discourse  of  public 
advice  was  delivered  in  354—353  BO,  on  an  alarm 
of  approaching  war  with  Persia ,  his  second  in  353 — 
352  B.C  ,  was  intended  to  point  out  the  policy  proper 
for  Athens  in  dealing  with  the  Spartan  and  Megalo- 
politan  envoys. 
A  few  words  must  here  be  said  about  this  eminent  man,  who 

Parentage  forms  the  principal  ornament  of  the  declining  Hellenic 
world.  He  was  above  twenty-seven  years  old,  being 
born,  according  to  what  seems  the  most  probable 
among  contradictory  accounts,  in  382—381  B.C  l  His 
father,  named  also  Demosthenls,  was  a  citizen  of 
considerable  property,  and  of  a  character  so  unim- 
peachable that  even  JEschines  says  nothing  against 

him ,  his  mother,  Kleobule*,  was  one  of  the  two  daughters  and 

co-heiresses  of  a  citizen  named  Gylon,2  an  Athenian  exile,  who, 


First  ap- 
pearance 
of  Demos- 
thenes as 
a  public 
adviser 
in  the 
Athenian 
assembly 


and  early 
youth  of 
Demos- 
thenSs— 
wealth  of 
his  father- 
dishonesty 
of  his 
guardians 


i  The  birth-year  of  Demosthenes  is 
^natter  of  notorious  controversy  No 
one  of  the  statements  respecting  it  rests 
upon  evidence  thoroughly  convincing 

The  question  has  been  examined 
•with  much  care  and  ability  both  by 
Mr  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen ,  Append. 
xx )  and  by  Dr  Thirlwall  (Histor  Gr 
voL  v.  Append,  i  p  486  aeq),  by 
Bohnecke(Forschungen,pp  1—94)  more 
than  cautiously,  but  still  with  much 
instruction ;  also  by  K  F  Herrmann 
(Be  Anno  Natali  Demosthems)  and 
many  other  critics 

In  adopting  the  year  Olymp  99,  3 
<the  arehonship  of  Evander,  882— 381 
B  C.),  I  agree  with  the  conclusion  of 
Mr  Clinton  and  of  K  F  Herrmann , 
<uffeung  from  Dr  Thirlwall,  who 
prefers  the  previous  year  (Olymp  99, 
2),  and  from  Bohnecke,  who  vindicates 
the  year  affirmed  by  Dionysms  (Olymp. 
99,4) 

Mr  Clinton  fixes  the  fast  month  of 
Olymp  99,  8,  as  the  month  in  which 
Demosthenes  was  boin.  This  appears 
to  me  greater  piecision  than  the 
evidence  warrants 

2  Plutarch,  Demosth  c  4 ;  ^3schin6s 
adv  Ktesiph.  p  7S,  c.  57,  Demosth 
cont  Aphob  B  ,  p  835  According  to 
JSschines,  Gylon  was  pat  on  his 
trial  for  having  betrayed  Nymphsenm 
to  the  enemy,  out  not  appearing,  was 


sentenced  to  death  in  his  absence,  and 
became  an  exile  He  then  went  to 
Bosphorus  (Pantikapseum),  obtained 
the  favour  of  the  king  (probably 
Satyrus  see  Mr  Clinton's  Appendix 
on  the  longs  of  Bosphorus,  Fasti 
Hellenic  ,  Append,  xui  p  282),  together 
with  the  grant  of  a  district  called 
Kepi,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  man  there,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters  In  after-days,  he  sent 
these  two  daughters  to  Athens,  where 
one  of  them,  KleobulS,  was  married  to 
the  elder  Demosthenes  JEsclnnes  has 
probably  exaggerated  the  gravity  of 
the  sentence  against  Gylon,  who  seems 
only  to  have  been  fined  The  guardians 
of  Demosthenes  assert  no  more  than 
that  Gylon  was  fined,  and,  died  with 
the  fine  unpaid,  while  Demosthenes 
asserts  that  the  fine  was  paid. 

Upon  the  facts  here  stated  by 
JEschmSs,  a  few  explanatory  remarks 
will  be  useful  Demosthenes  being 
born  382—381  B,C  ,  this  would  pi  obably 
throw  the  birth  of  his  mothei  Kleobuld 
to  some  period  near  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  405-404  B  c  We 
see,  therefore,  that  the  establishment 
of  Gylon  in  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus, 
and  his  nuptial  connexion  there 
formed,  must  have  taken  place  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  between  412  B  C  (the  year  atter 
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having  "become  rich  as  a  proprietor  of  land  and  exporter  of  corn 
in  Bosphorus,  sent  his  two  daughters  to  Athens,  where,  possessing 
handsome  dowries  they  married,  two  Athenian  citizens — 
Demochargs  and  the  elder  Demosthenes.  The  latter  was  a  mati 
of  considerable  wealth,  and  carried  on  two  distinct  manufactories : 
one  of  swords  or  knives,  employing  thirty-two  slaves,  the  other 
of  couches  or  beds,  employing  twenty.  In  the  new  schedule  of 
citizens  and  of  taxable  property,  intioduced  m  the  Archonship  of 
Nausmikus  (378  B  c  ),  the  elder  Demosthenes  was  enrolled  among 
the  nchest  class,  the  leaders  of  Symmones.  But  he  died  about 
375  BC.,  leaving  his  son  Demosthenes  seven  years  old,  with  a 
younger  daughter  about  five  years  of  age  The  boy  and  his  large 
paternal  property  were  confided  to  the  care  of  three  guardians 
named  under  his  father's  will  These  guardians— though  the 
father,  in  hopes  of  ensuring  their  fidelity,  had  bequeathed  to  them 
considerable  legacies,  away  from  his  own  son,  and  though  all  of 
them  were  rich  men  as  well  as  family  connexions  and  friends — • 
administered  the  property  with  such  negligence  and  dishonesty, 
that  only  a  sum  comparatively  small  was  left  when  they  came  to 
render  account  to  their  ward  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
complete,  Demosthenes  attained  his  civil  majority,  and  became 
entitled  by  the  Athenian  law  to  the  administration  of  his  own 
property.  During  his  minority,  his  guardians  had  continued  to 
-enrol  him  among  the  wealthiest  class  (as  his  father  had  ranked 
before),  and  to  pay  the  increased  rate  of  direct  taxation  chargeable 

the  Athenian  catastrophe  at  Syracuse)  scale  Another  example  of  Greeks  who 
and  405  B  c  gained  favour,  held  office,  and  made 
These  were  years  of  great  misfortune  fortunes,  under  Satyrus  m  the  Bos- 
to  Athens  After  the  disaster  at  phorus,  is  given  in  the  Oratio  (xvh ) 
Syracuse,  she  could  no  longer  maintain  Trapozitica  of  Isokratfis,  s.  3.  14. 
ascendency  ovei,  or  grant  protection  to,  Compare  also  the  case  of  Mantitheus 
a  distant  tributary  like  Nyrnphseum  the  Athenian  (Lysias  pro  Manfcitheo, 
in  the  Taunc  Chersonese  It  was  Or  xvi,  s  4),  who  was  sent  by  his 
therefore  natural  that  the  Athenian  father  to  reside  with  Satyrus  for 
citizens  there  settled,  engaged  probably  some  time,  before  the  close  of  the 
in  the  export  trade  of  corn  to  Athens,  Peloponnesian  war ;  which,  shows 
should  seek  security  by  making  the  that  Satyrus  was  at  that  time.  when, 
best  bargain  they  could  with  the  Nympheeum  was  probably  placed  under 
neighbouring  kings  of  Bosphorus,  In  his  protection]  in  friendly  relations 
this  transaction  Gylon  seems  to  have  with  Athens 
stood  conspicuously  forward,  gaming  I  may  remark  that  the  woman  whom 
both  favour  and  profit  to  himself.  And  Gylon  married,  though  JSschines  calls 
when,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  her  a  Scythian  woman,  may  be  sup- 
corn  trade  again  became  comparatively  posed  more  probably  to  have  been  the 
unimpeded,  he  was  in  a  situation  to  daughter  of  some  Greek  (not  an 
carry  it  on  upon  a  large  and  lucrative  Athenian)  resident  in  Bosphorus. 
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upon  that  class ,  but  the  real  sum  handed  over  to  him  by  his- 
guardians  was  too  small  to  justify  such  a  position.    Though  his 
father   had    died  worth    fourteen    talents —which   would   be- 
diminished  by  the  sums  bequeathed  as  legacies,  but  ought  to  have 
been  increased  in  greater  proportion  by  the  interest  on  the- 
property  for  the  ten  years  of  minority,  had  it  been  properly 
administered— the  sum  paid  to   young  Demosthenes  on  his 
majority  was  less  than  two  talents,  while  the  guardians  not  only 
gave  in  dishonest  accounts,  but  professed  not  to  be  able  to 
produce  the  father's  will.    After  repeated  complaints  and  remon- 
strances, he  brought  a  judicial  action  against  one  of  them,  Aphobus, 
and  obtained  a  verdict  carrying  damages  to  the  amount  of  ten 
talents.    Payment,  however,  was  still  evaded  by  the  debtor 
Five  speeches  remain,  delivered  by  Demosthenes,  three  against 
Aphobus,  two  against  OnStor,  brother-in-law  of  Aphobus     At 
the  date  of  the  latest  oration  Demosthenes  had  still  received 
nothing;  nor  do  we  know  how  much  he  ultimately  realized, 
though  it  would  seem  that  the  difficulties  thrown  m  his  way  were- 
such  as  to  compel  him  to  forego  the  greater  part  of  the  claim 
Nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  ever  brought  the  actions,  of  which 
.  he  speaks  as  intended,  against  the  other  two  guardians  Demophon 
and  Therippidis.1 
Demosthenes  received  during  his  youth  the  ordinary  grammati- 

cal  and  rhetorical  education  of  a  wealthy  Athenian^, 
Demos-  Even  as  a  boy  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  extra- 
sicklyand  Oftoary  appetite  and  interest  for  rhetorical  exercise. 
ftitutiC°—  "^  earnes^  entreaty  he  prevailed  on  his  tutors  to 
want  of  conduct  him  to  hear  KaUistratus,  one  of  the  ablest 
education  speakers  m  Athens,  delivering  an  harangue  in  the- 
Dikastery  on  the  matter  of  OrCpus.2  This  harangue, 
producing  a  profound  impression  upon  Demosthenes, 


rav  e|3ovAe<r0e  irp&rreiv  meant  by  JEscbmfis  (cont  Ktesiph  p 

That  he  ultimately  got  much  less  78),  when  he  designates  Demosthenes 

than  he  was  entitled  to  appears  from  as  TO.  irorpwa  KarayeA,a<rr<o9  wpo^/wvos 

his  own   statement  in  the  oration       2  Plutarch,  Demosth  c  5 ,  Vit  X 

against  Meidias,  p  540.  Orator  p   844 ,-  Henmppus  ap   AuL 

See  Westermann,  De  Litibus  quas  Gell  lii.  13    Nothing  positive  can  be 

Demosthenes  orant  ipse,  cap  i  pp  15,  made  out  respecting  this  famous  trial ; 

16.  neither  the  date,  nor  the  exact  point 

Plutarch  (Vit,  X  Oratt  p  844)  says  in  question,  nor  the  manner  in  which 
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stimulated  his  fondness  for  rhetorical  studies.  Still  more  was 
the  passion  excited  when,  oil  attaining  his  majonty,  he  found 
himself  cheated  of  most  of  his  paternal  pioperty,  and  constrained 
to  claim  his  rights  by  a  suit  at  law  against  his  guardians.  Being 
obliged,  according  to  Athenian  practice,  to  plead  his  own  cause 
personally,  he  was  made  to  leel  keenly  the  helpless  condition  of 
an  incompetent  speaker,  and  the  necessity  of  acquiring  oratoncal 
power,  not  simply  as  an  instrument  oi  ambition,  "but  even  as  a 
means  of  individual  defence  and  safety.1  It  appears  also  that  he 
was,  from  childhood,  of  sickly  constitution  and  feeble  muscular 
frame  ,  so  that,  partly  from  his  own  disinclination,  partly  from 
the  solicitude  of  his  mother,  he  took  little  part  either  as  boy  or 
youth  in  the  exercises  of  the  palaestra  His  delicate  clothing  and 
somewhat  effeminate  habits  procured  for  him  as  a  boy  the  nick- 
name of  Batalus,  which  remained  attached  to  him  most  part  of 
his  life,  and  which  his  enemies  tried  to  connect  with  degrading 
imputations.2  Such  comparative  bodily  disability  probably 
contributed  to  incite  his  thirst  for  mental  and  rhetorical  acquisi- 
tions, as  the  only  road  to  celebrity  open.  But  it  at  the  same  time 
disqualified  him  from  appropriating  to  himself  the  full  range  of  a 
comprehensive  Grecian  education,  as  conceived  by  Plato,  lsokrat§s, 

Kalhstratus    was   concerned    in   it,  instructive  as  to  the  point  of  view 

nor  who  were  his  opponents    Many  ofafieeGreek    "  If  it  be  disgraceful 

conjectures    have     oeen    proposed,  not  to  be  able  to  protect  yoniself  by 

differing   materially   one    from   the  your  bodily  force,  it  is  equally  so  not 

other,  and  all  uncertain  to  be  able  to  protect  yourself  by  your 

These    conjectures    are    brought  powers  of  Hpeakine,  winch  is  m  a  more 

together  and  examined  in  Rehdantz,  peculiar  manner  the  privilege  of  man  " 

Vitoe  Iphicratis,  Chabnse,  et  Timothei,  fclee  also  'Hcitus.  Dialog  de  Orat  c,  fi. 
pp  111-114  3  Plutarch.  Demosth  c  4,  uKschmes 

In  the  month  of  November,  361 B  C  cont  Tunaich   pp  17,  18,  c  27,  with 

Kalhstratns  was  an  exile  at  Meth6n6  Scholia,  Be  Fals  Leg.  p  41,  c  81    el 

On  the  ThermaiC  Gulf     He  had  been  yap  rty  troO  ri  KO/J.^*  ravra.  x.\a.vfoKta 

twice  condemned  to   death  by  the  wepu«Aw/Aevos  «al  TOWS  /uwiAcucovs  virwyiV- 

Athenians  (Dernosth  cont  Polykl  p  KOVS,  «i/  olc  rov9  Kara.  r5>v  <piA<oj/  Arfvovs 

1221)     But  when  these  condemnations  ypa<£ets,  irepievflvfca?,  $0117  et?  rot?  x«W* 

took  place  we  do  not  know  rStv  5wca<rrw»>,  otjwu  iv  aurovs,  ems  WTI 

1  Plutarch,  Demosth    C.  4      Such  a  irpoenTtoVTavraTrorfveiev^Troprio-tiveiTe 

view  of  the  necessity  of  a  powei  of  yvva.iKos  ««•«  arflpoff  «ttf$Q.crtv  4cr6r)ra. 

public  speaking  is  put  forward  by  Compare  -ffilsch  Fal  Leg  p  45 
KalhklSs  in  the  Goigias  of  Plato,  pp        The  foundation  of  the  nickname 

486, 611,  c  90, 142     rqv  pijToptrnji*  n\v  tv  JBatutunis  not  clear,  and  was  differently 

TOI«  SweaoTTjptotff  $ca<rwfovo-av,  <fcc  understood    by    different    persons. 

Compare  Aristot    Bhotoiu    i    1,  3.  compare  also  Libamus,  Vita  ZJewosth. 

aroirovj  <t  r«3  <ruu.a.Tt  fiev  aicrxfiv  jutn  p    204,  ap    Westennann,  Scriptorea 

6i/va<r0<u  jSoTj^ccv  taurw,  \6y<?  5«,  Biographic*     But  it  can  hardly  have 

OVK   atorxpov     6   juoAA.oi'  tSi6v  iarw  been  a  very  discreditable  foundation, 

avdpwTrou  T^  rod  <rwju,aTOfi  xP*fa  Hinc«  Demosthenes  takes  the  name  to 

The    comparison   of  Aristotle  is  himself,  De  Corona,  p  28') 
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and  Aristotle  r  an  education  applying  alike  to  thought,  word,  and 
action — combining  "bodily  strengths  jiidurance,  and  fearlessness 
with  an  enlarged  mental  capacity  and  a  power  of  making  it  felt 
by  speech.  The  disproportion  between  the  physical  energy  and 
the  mental  force  of  Demosthenes,  beginning  in  childhood,  ia 
recorded  and  lamented  in  the  inscription  placed  on  his  statue 
after  his  death l 
As  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  Demosthenes  found  himself 

„_          M    with  a  known  and  good  family  position  at  Athens, 
Training  of     ,  ,     ,         ,       ,          /.      ,  ,  ,    , , 

Demos-         being  ranked  in  the  class  of  richest  citizens  and  liable 

aspeaker—  *°  ^e  performance  of  liturgies  and  trierarchy  as  his 
his  mstrue-  father  had  been  before  him,2  yet  with  a  real  fortune 
Isceus—  very  inadequate  to  the  outlay  expected  from  him— 
devote?18  embarrassed  by  a  legal  proceeding  against  guardians 
study  of  wealthy  as  well  as  unscrupulous— and  an  object  of 
cy  dislike  and  annoyance  from  other  wealthy  men,  such 
as  Meidias  and  his  brother  Thrasylochus,3  fnends  of  those  guar- 
dians. His  family  position  gave  him  a  good  introduction  to  public 
affairs,  for  which  he  proceeded  to  train  himself  carefully — first  as- 
a  writer  of  speeches  for  others,  next  as  a  speaker  in  his  own  person. 
Plato  and  Isokrates  were  both  at  this  moment  in  full  celebnty, 
visited  at  Athens  by  pupils  from  every  part  of  Greece ,  Isceus 
also,  who  had  studied  under  IsokratSs,  was  in  great  reputation  as- 
a  composer  of  judicial  harangues  for  plaintiffs  01  defendants  in 
civil  causes.  Demosthenes  put  himself  under  the  teaching  of 
Isseus  (who  is  said  to  have  assisted  him  in  composing  the  speeches 
against  his  guardians),  and  also  piofited  largely  by  the  discourse 
of  Plato,  of  Isokratis,  and  otheis.  As  an  ardent  aspirant  lie 
would  seek  instruction  from  most  of  the  best  sources,  theoretical 


*  Plutarch,  Demosth  c  80.  Thrasylochus  first  began  their  perse- 

cution of  hun,  while  the  suit  against 


, 

Etirep  l<rt\v  fawv  -y^w/nfl,  AriAiijcrflms  his  guardians  was  still  going  on    These 

«tx«s,  guardians  attempted,  to  get  rid  of  the 

OUTTOT'  &v  'EAA^wv  fyj-cv  *Ap»js  Maice-  suit  by  inducing  Thranvlochiw  to  force 

Mv  upon  him  an  exchange  of  pioperties 

(Antidosis),  tendered  by  Tbranylochus, 

2  Position  of  DemosthenSs,  warr/p  who  bad  just  been  put  down  for  a 
TpiTjpapvuos—  vpverea  KprjTrls,  Kara  II  u'-  tiierarchy      If    the    exchange    had 
fiapov,  &o     (Lucian,  Encomium  De-  been    effected,   Thrasylochus    would" 
mosth  vol  ni  p  41)9,  ed.  Reitz  )  have  given  the  guardians  a  release 

3  See  the  account  given  by  Demos-  Demosthenes  could  only  avoid  it  by 
thenes  (cont    Meuliam,  pp   63!),  540)  consenting  to  incur  the  cost  of  the 
of  the  manner  in  which  Meidias  and  tnei-archy—  20  mm*? 
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as  well  as  practical— writers  as  well  as  lecturers l  But  besides 
living  teachers,  there  was  one  of  the  past  generation  who  con- 
tributed largely  to  his  improvement.  He  studied  Thucydide's 
with  indefatigable  labour  and  attention ;  according  to  one  account, 
he  copied  the  whole  history  eight  times  over  with  his  own  hand ; 
according  to  another,  he  learnt  it  all  by  heart,  so  as  to  be  able  to- 
rewrite  it  from  memory  when  the  manuscript  was  accidentally  de- 
stroyed. Without  minutely  criticising  these  details,  we  ascertain 
at  least  that  ThucydidSs  was  the  object  of  his  peculiar  study  and 
imitation.  How  much  the  composition  of  Demosthenes  wa& 
fashioned  by  the  reading  of  Thucydidls— reproducing  the  daring, 
majestic,  and  impressive  phraseology,  yet  without  the  overstrained 
brevity  and  involutions  of  that  great  historian,  and  contriving 
to  blend  with  it  a  perspicuity  and  grace  not  inferior  to  Lysias — 
may  be  seen  illustrated  in  the  elaborate  criticism  of  the  rhetor 
Dionysius s 

While  thus  striking  out  for  himself  a  bold  and  original  style,. 
Demosthenes  had  still  greater  difficulties  to  overcome  Indefatl. 
in  regard  to  the  external  requisites  of  an  orator.  He  game  efforts, 
was  not  endowed  by  nature,  like  ^Eschin^s,  with  a 
magnificent  voice ;  nor,  like  DemadSs,  with  a  ready 
flow  of  vehement  improvisation  His  thoughts  re-  defects  as 
quired  to  be  put  together  by  careful  preparation  ;  his  a  8peaker- 
voice  was  bad  and  even  lisping— his  breath  short— his  gesticulation 
ungraceful ;  moreover  he  was  overawed  and  embarrassed  by  the 
manifestations  of  the  multitude.  Such  an  accumulation  of  natural 
impediments  was  at  least  equal  to  those  of  which  IsokratSs 
complains,  as  having  debarred  him  all  his  life  from  addressing 
the  public  assembly,  and  restrained  him  to  a  select  audience  of 
friends  or  pupils.  The  energy  and  success  with  which  Demos- 
thenes overcame  his  defects,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  a 
critical  assembly  like  the  Athenian,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
circumstances  in  the  general  history  of  self-education*  Repeated 
humiliation  and  repulse  only  spurred  him  on  to  fresh  solitary 
efforts  for  improvement  He  corrected  hie  defective  elocution  by 

l  Demosthenes  both  studied  atten-  Orator  c.  32. 

tively  the  dialogues  and  heard  the       -Dionysius    Hnhcarnaasensis,    De 

discourse  of  Plato  (Cicero,  Brutus,  itt,  Thueydide  Judiomm,  p   044 ,  De  Ad- 

121 ,  Orator  4.  15 ,  Plutarch,  Vit  X  mirabili  Vi  Dicendi  Demosthen   pp 

Orator  p  844).     Tacitus,  Dialog,  de  982,  983, 
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speaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth ;  he  prepared  himself  to 
overcome  the  noise  of  the  assembly  by  declaiming  in  stormy 
weather  on  the  sea-shore  of  Phalerum  ,  he  opened  his  lungs  by 
running,  and  extended  his  powers  of  holding  breath  by  pronounc- 
ing sentences  in  marching  up-hill ,  he  sometimes  passed  two  or 
three  months  without  interruption  in  a  subterranean  chamber, 
practising  night  and  day  either  m  composition  or  declamation, 
and  shaving  one-half  of  his  head  in  order  to  disqualify  himself 
fiom  going  abioad  After  several  trials  without  success  before 
the  assembly,  Irs  courage  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  when 
Eunomus  and  other  old  citizens  reassured  him  by  comparing  the 
matter  of  his  speeches  to  those  of  PenklSs,  and  exhorting  him  to 
persevere  a  little  longer  in  the  correction  of  his  external  defects. 
On  another  occasion  he  was  pouring  forth  his  disappointment  to 
Satyrus  the  actor,  who  undertook  to  explain  to  him  the  cause, 
desiring  him  to  lepeat  in  his  own  way  a  speech  out  of  Sophokl£s, 
which  he  (Satyrus)  proceeded  to  repeat  after  him,  with  suitable 
accent  and  delivery.  Demosthenes,  profoundly  struck  with  the 
difference,  began  anew  the  task  of  self-improvement,  probably 
taking  constant  lessons  from  good  models.  In  his  unremitting 
private  practice,  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  acquiring  a 
graceful  action,  keeping  watch  on  all  his  movements  while  de- 
claiming before  a  tall  looking-glass l  After  pertinacious  efforts  * 
for  several  years,  he  was  rewarded  at  length  with  complete  success. 
His  delivery  became  full  of  decision  and  vehemence,  highly 
popular  with  the  general  body  of  the  assembly,  though  some 
ciita.es  censured  his  modulauon  as  artificial  and  out  of  nature,  and 
savouring  of  low  stage-effect ;  while  others,  m  the  same  spirit, 
condemned  his  speeches  as  over-laboured  and  smelling  of  the 
lamp.2 

1  These  and  other  details  are  given  some  variations 

in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Demosthenes,  c  a  Plutarch,  Demosth  c.  0    «7ret  ro"\- 

4, 9    They  depend  upon  good  evidence,  \LW  y«  KOU  0ap<ros  ot  AevdeWes  fa'  &VTOV 

for  he  cites  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  Aoyot  T«V  yptubtvrtov  JJM\\OV  efyov    el  n 

Who  heard  them  himself  from  Demos*  Set  mo-revew  Eparocrdevct  /cat  AnjXTjrpic* 

thenfis  m  the  latter  years  of  his  life  r?  $aAi?pe2  «cal  rot?  mo^u/cots,    3>v  'Spa- 

The  subterranean  chamber  where  De-  rotrBevys  p.ev  <fo<nv  avrov  w  rots  \oyois 

mosthenes   practised    was    shown   at  iroAAavov    yeyovevaa    TT apa.fi a<- 

Athens  even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  x  o  v,  6  &  *oAijp«vs  rbv  eju/«Tpo?  cm? w 

Cicero  (who  also  refers  to  Demetrius  op<ov  o/uoo-at  irore  wpbs  rov  6S}/*o  vSxrirep 

Phalereus),  De  Divmat  n.  46,  96    Li-  evflovcrtwvra.     Again,  c   11     rot? 

Tjamus,    Zosimus,    and    PhotlUS    give  pAv  otiv   iroXAots   viroKpivo(j.cvo<;  rjpecrw 

generally  the  same  statements,  with  0<wfia<rrw9,  ol  51  xaPLei>T^  T  an  c  LVOV 
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So  great  was  the  importance  assigned  by  Demosthenes  himself 
to  these  external  means  of  effect,  that  he  is  said  to  Value  get 
have  pronounced  "  Action  "  to  be  the  "first,  second,  and  by  Demos- 
third  requisite  for  an  orator.  If  we  grant  this  estimate  upon6  action 
to  be  coriect,  with  reference  to  actual  hearers,  we  jjis 
must  recollect  that  his  speeches  are  (not  less  truly  than  and 
the  history  of  Thucydides)  "an  everlasting  possession  ^h 
rather  than  a  display  for  momentary  effect ".  Even  formed. 
among  his  contemporaries,  the  effect  of  the  speeches,  when  read 
apart  from  the  speaker,  was  veiy  poweiful.  There  were  some 
who  thought  that  their  full  excellence  could  only  be  thus  appre- 
ciated , 1  while  to  the  after-world,  who  know  them  only  by  reading, 
they  have  been  and  still  are  the  objects  of  an  admiration  reaching 
its  highest  pitch  in  the  enthusiastic  sentiment  of  the  fastidious 
rhetor  Dionysrus.2  The  action  of  Demosthenes,  consummate  as 
it  doubtless  was,  and  highly  as  he  may  himself  have  prized  an 
accomplishment  so  laboriously  earned,  pioduced  its  effect  only 
in  conjunction  with  the  matter  of  Demosthenes— his  thoughts, 
sentiments,  words,  and,  above  all,  his  sagacity  in  appreciating  and 
advising  on  the  actual  situation.  His  political  wisdom  and  his 
lofty  patriotic  ideal  are  in  truth  quite  as  remarkable  as  his 
oratory.  By  what  training  he  attained  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  qualities,  we  are  unfortunately  not  permitted  to 
know.  Our  informants  have  little  interest  m  him  except  as  a 
speaker ;  they  tell  us  neither  what  he  learnt,  nor  from  whom, 

yyovvro  KO!  a.yew%s  avrov  TO  urges  very  different  reproaches  against 
irX<£or/xa  «al  AtaXaxov,  &v  *cal  ATJ-  him— overmuch  labour  and  affectation, 
s  o  *a\Tjpev's  ecrj'tv  but  combined  with  bitterness  and  ma- 


suavitate  'quadam    gravis  •  '  et   non  cal"delTve~ry, 

quidem  prosw  simihs—  qma  carmen  €t>9ov<ri5tv,  which  Plutarch  cites  from 

est,  et  se  poetse  canere  testantur—  non  Demetrius  Phalereus,  hardly  suits  well 

tamen  m  canticum  dissoluta,  nee  ptaH-  with  raimvbp  KOU  aytwes. 

mfA  mine  a  plensque  fit)  effemi- 


The  meaning  of  «Zas»ia,  in  the  tech-  **fri™  'EpMtTnTop,  €P«7jWijTa  « 

meal  language  of  rhetoricians  contem-  T^"1  ^fwv  /eat  ™v  K*6  «UTO^,  f 

porai-y  with  Qmntaliaa,  seems  different  "?  <VCOVW>/  **"  &v  ™  *0* 

from  that  M  hich  it  bears  m  Dionysms,  «V«O«T/A*I  j  ««  {Mya^irp«ir 

pp  1000-1061    But  whether  Plutarch  ^fw^ow,    avftyt^worK^^ot   Bi 

has  exactly  lendered  to  us  what  Deme-  ot  *w*'*<*ov9  Aivot  TroXv  T^ 

tnus  Phalereus  said  of  Demoathonfls-  **™<rwS  KO.I  fiv^t  Swtfpovw. 
whether  Demetrius  spoke  of  the  modu-       «  Dionya.  Hal.  De  Adm  Vi.  Dicend. 

latoon  of  BemosthenSs  aa  being  low  and  Pemosth.  p.  1022,  a  very  remaikabltt 

vulgai—  I  cannot  out  doubt.  J&thmt>8  passage. 
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nor  by  what  companions,  or  party-associates,  his  political  point  of 
view  was  formed.  But  we  shall  hardly  err  in  supposing  that  his 
attentive  meditation  of  Thucydid£s  supplied  him,  not  merely 
with  force  and  majesty  of  expression,  hut  also  with  that  concep- 
tion of  Athens  in  her  foretime  which  he  is  perpetually  impressing 
on  his  countrymen— Athens  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  m  days  of  exuberant  energy,  and  under  the  advice 
of  her  noblest  statesman. 

In  other  respects,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  mental 
He  becomes  history  of  Demosthenes.  Before  he  acquired  reputa- 
a?a  logo-™  tlon  as  a  PU^1C  adviser,  he  was  already  known  as  a 
grapher  or  logographer,  or  composer  of  discourses  to  be  delivered 
either  by  speakers  in  the  public  assembly  or  by  liti- 
g^g  m  ^Q  Dikastery ;  for  which  compositions  he 
litigants  was  paid,  according  to  usual  practice  at  Athens.  He 
had  also  pleaded  in  person  before  the  Dikastery,  in  support  of 
an  accusation  preferred  by  others  against  a  law,  proposed  by 
LeptinSs,  for  abrogating  votes  of  immunity  passed  by  foe  city  in 
favour  of  individuals,  and  restraining  such  grants  in  future. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  this  speech  against  LeptmSs,  than 
the  intensity  with  which  the  young  speaker  enforces  on  the 
people  the  necessity  of  strict  and  faithful  adherence  to  engage- 
ments, in  spite  of  great  occasional  inconvenience  in  so  doing  It 
would  appear  that  he  was  m  habitual  association  with  some 
wealthy  youtihs— among  others,  with  Apolloddrus  son  of  the 
wealthy  banker  Pasion — whom  he  undertook  to  instruct  in  the 
art  of  speaking.  This  we  learn  from  the  denunciations  of  his 
rival  JEschmes,1  who  accuses  him  of  having  thus  made  his  way 
into  various  wealthy  families — especially  where  there  was  an 
orphan  youth  and  a  widowed  mother—using  unworthy  aitifices 
to  defraud  and  rum  them.  How  much  truth  there  may  be  in 
such  imputations,  we  cannot  tell.  But  JSJschine's  was  not  unwar- 
ranted in  applying  to  his  rival  the  obnoxious  appellations  of 
logographer  and  sophist— appellations  all  the  more  disparaging, 
because  Deinosthenls  belonged  to  a  tnerarchic  family,  of  the 
highest  class  in  point  of  wealth.3 

1 ^Kschmfis  cent.  Timarch.  pp  16,   13, 417,  25 ;  contra  Ktesiphont   p.  78. 

«L  jrept    5i    T  ' 

contra  Thnarchum,  pp.    «<mv ,  «« 
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It  will  be  proper  here  to  notice  another  contemporary  adviser, 
who   stands   in   marked  antithesis  and    nvalry  to  Phokion- 
Demosthenes     PhoTnon  was  a  citizen  of  small  means,  fulsTs  and 
son  of  a  pestle-maker     Born  about  the  year  402  B  c.,  rivalry  with 
he  was  about  twenty  years  older  than  Demosthenes,  theues— 
At  what  precise  time  his  political  importance  com-  JjJ^j^ 
menced,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  he  lived  to  the  great  position- 
age  of  84,  and  was  a  conspicuous  man  throughout  the  anVi?eiy 
last  half-century  of  his  life     He  becomes  known  n*st  ^e^y 
as  a  militaiy  officer,  having  served  in  subordinate  command 
under  Chabnas,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  at  the  battle  of 
Naxus  in  376  B  c.    He  was  a  man  ot  thorough  personal  bravery 
and  considerable  talents  for  command  ;  of  hardy  and  enduimg 
temperament,  insensible  to  cold  or  fatigue  ;  strictly  simple  in  his 
habits,  and,  above  all,  superior  to  every  kind  of  personal  corrup- 
tion     His  abstinence  from  plunder  and  peculation,  when  on 
naval  expeditions,  foinied  an  honourable  contrast  with  other 
Athenian  admirals,  and  proem  ed  for  him  much  esteem  on  the 
part  of  the  maritime  allies.     Hence  piobably  his  burname  of 
Phokion  the  Good  l 

I  have  already  remarked  how  deep  and  strong  was  the  hold 
acquired  on  the  Athenian  people,  by  any  public  man 
who  once  established  for  himself  a  chaiacter  above 
suspicion  on  the  score  of  personal  corruption  Among 
Athenian  politicians,  but  too  many  were  not  innocent  labile  of 
on  this  point  ,  moreover,  even  when  a  man  was  really  Number  of 
innocent,  there  were  often  circumstances  in  his  life 
which  rendered  more  or  less  of  doubt  admissible 
against  him  Thus  Demosthenes—  being  known  not 
only  as  a  person  of  somewhat  costly  habits,  but  also  as  frequenting 
wealthy  houses,  and  receiving  nionoy  for  speeches  composed  or 
rhetoric  communicated—  -was  sure  to  be  accused,  justly  or  unjustly, 
by  his  enemies,  of  having  cheated  rich  clients,  and  would  never 
obtain  unquestioned  credit  for  a  high  pecuniary  independence, 


TO.  TrarpcSa  KarayeXairreos  Trporf-  broached  that  he  is  about  to  visit  Ihro- 

,  <tec  ta#orns  for  tho  purpose  of  becoming 

See  also  DemosthenGs,  Be  Fals  Le-  himself  a  sophist  (Plato,  Protagor,  pp 

gat  pp  417—420  154  K»  168  A,  cap  8-19) 

Compaie  the  shame  of  the  rich  youth  *  ,/Mhan,  V.  II   in.  47.  Plutarch, 

Eippokrates,  m  the  Platonic  dialogue  Phokion,    c    10  ;    Cornelius   Nepos, 

called  Pintagoras,  when  the  idea  is  Phokion,  c.  1 
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even  m  regard  to  the  public  affairs  ;  although  he  certainly  was 
not  comipt,  nor  generally  believed  to  be  corrupt  _  at  least 
during  the  period  of  his  career  clown  to  the  death  of 
Philip  l  But  Phokion  would  receive  neither  money  nor  gifts 
fiom  any  one  —  \va«  notonoualy  and  obviously  poor  —  went  bare- 
foot and  without  an  upper  garment  even  in  very  cold  weather  _ 
ha<l  only  one  female  slave  to  attend  on  his  wife  ;  while  he  had 
enjoyed  eommandH  sufficient  to  enrich  him  if  he  had  chosen.  His 
pi'iwuial  incorruptibility  thus  stood  forth  pi  eminently  to  the 
public  eye.  Combined  as  it  was  with  biavery  and  fair  general- 
ship, it  procured  for  him  testimonies  of  confidence  greater  than 
those  accorded  even  to  PeriklSs  He  was  elected  no  less  than 
forty-five  times  to  the  annual  office  of  StratSgus  01  General  of  the 
city—  that  IH,  one  of  the  Board  of  Ten  so  denominated,  the 
greatest.  exeuitive  function  at  Athens—  and  elected  too,  without 
ha\mg  ever  on  any  occasion,  solicited  the  office,  01  even  been 
invent,  ut  tin*  choice.2  In  all  Athenian  history  we  read  of  no 
MmiUr  multiplication  of  distinct  appointments  and  honours  to 
tlu*  sum*  individual. 

A  mniliug  to  the  picture  of  Athens  and  her  democracy,  as 
n%ma^>v  lH'twuted  by  historians,  we  are  taught  to 
lieheve  that  the  only  road  open  to  honours  or  political 
inihunws  was  by  a  seductive  address,  and  by  courting 
^lo  1KH>^U  m^1  *'me  fep606^*  unworthy  flattery,  or 
uumeohnied  promises  Those  who  take  this  view  of 
tlu*  Athenian  character  will  iind  it  difficult  to  explain  the  career 
of  Phukiun,  He  WUH  no  orator  —  from  disdain  rather  than  mcom- 
jii«tv«w.4  BvwdcH  receiving  a  good  education,  he  had  profited  by 


1  1  introduce  how  thin  rcsewation    rbv  &fjij.ovt  OTI  ^irXetorra  TOV 
«M  to  til  lift  lH*t  IIH  nicatiing  t<>  affirm    avriKpovoi'TOS  avrtp  «at  fvqSey  tiirovros 
tJH*  *•(!«<  IftfV  with  rojBird  to  fclW  pound 
nfU'V  1'hiHu'K  ili«ftth,  b»ta»  wwtUDf  to 


of  ttw  to.t<'tl  4'  i 

tlwwrdpttif  mwueyfioin,    iraiRtos  ficp«t   fi^aywyots,    eiri   fit   ra> 
fchtt  ttiwlttlftloM  ft«tn 


ftt  tt 


^J^i£'S^SS^£   "V^t.  Dialog.  deClav  Orator 

^^ss^^f^,H^SS^l^^^ 


c  2 
butus 
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the  conversation  of  Plato  as  well  as  of  Xenokrat£s,  in  the 
Academy  ; 1  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  in  their  school  he  con- 
tracted a  contempt  for  popular  oratory,  as  well  as  a  love  for  bnef, 
concentrated,  pungent  reply.  Once  when  about  to  speak  in 
public,  he  was  observed  to  be  particularly  absorbed  in  thought 
"  You  seem  meditative,  Phokion,"  said  a  friend.  "  Ay,  by  Zeus," 
was  the  reply  -=• rt  I  am  meditating  whether  I  cannot  in  some  way 
abridge  the  speech  which  I  am  just  about  to  address  to  the 
Athenians "  He  knew  so  well,  however,  on  what  points  to  strike, 
that  his  telling  brevity,  strengthened  by  the  weight  of  character 
and  position,  cut  through  the  fine  oratory  of  Demosthenes  more 
effectively  than  any  counter-oratory  from  men  like  JSschmSs. 
Demosthenes  himself  greatly  feared  Phokion  as  an  opponent,  and 
was  heard  to  observe,  on  seeing  him  rise  to  speak,  "  Here  comes 
the  cleaver  of  my  harangues "  2  Polyeuktus-— himself  an  orator 
and  a  friend  of  Demosthenes-— drew  a  distinction  highly  compli- 
mentary to  Phokion,  by  saying  —  "That  Demosthenes  was  the 
finest  orator,  but  Phokion  the  most  formidable  in  speech''.3  In 
public  policy,  in  means  of  political  effect,  and  in  peisonal 
character,  Phokion  was  the  direct  antithesis  of  Demosthenes, 
whose  warlike  eloquence,  unwarlike  disposition,  paid  speech- 
writing,  and  delicate  habits  of  life,  he  doubtless  alike  despised. 

As  Phokion  had  in  his  nature  little  of  the  professed  orator,  so 
he  had  still  less  of  the  flatterer     He  affected  and  Hisfrank> 
sustained  the  character  of  a  blunt  soldier,  who  speaks  ness-Ms 
out  his  full  mind  without  suppression  or  ornament,  o?themp 
careless  whether  it  be  acceptable  to  hearers  or  not  * 
His  estimate  of  his  countrymen  was  thoroughly  and 
undisguisedly  contemptuous     This  is  manifest  in  his  repulsive* 
whole  proceedings ,   and  appears  especially  in  the  manners 
memorable  remark  ascribed  to  him,  on  an  occasion  when  some- 
thing that  he  had  said  in  the  public  assembly  met  with  peculiar 
applause.    Turning  round  to  a  friend,  he  asked— "Have  I  not 
unconsciously  said  something  bad?"     His  manners,  moreover,. 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  4,14  exact  reply  of  the  tribnne  Snbnua 

2  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  5.    y  tG>v  Plavius,  when  examined  as  an  accom* 
«jmwv  Afjywv  teoms  irap«rrt.v  plice  in  the  conspiracy  against  Nero— 

s  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  5.  ewr«fr—  *<Ipsa  retuh  verba-  quia  non,  ut 

on  jDijTwp  ftev  aptoro*?  tli)  ATj/xoafl^s,  Senecse,  vulgata  erant ;  nee  minus 

wrew  6«  S«iv6raTos  6  *U>KUOV  nosci  decebat  sensus  militaris  vm  m- 

4  So  Tacitus,  after  reporting  $he  comptos  sed  vahdos ". 
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were  surly  and  repulsive,  though  his  disposition  is  said  to  have 
been  kind.  He  had  learnt  in  the  Academy  a  sort  of  Spartan  self- 
suppression  and  rigour  of  life.1  No  one  ever  saw  him  either 
laughing,  or  weeping,  or  bathing  in  the  public  baths 

If  then  Phokion  attained  the  unparalleled  honour  of  being 
Phokion  chosen  forty-five  times  general,  we  may  be  sure  that 
and  Bubu-  there  were  other  means  of  reaching  it  besides  the  arts 
leaders  of  of  oratory  and  demagogy  We  may  indeed  ask  with 
party?8"06"  surprise  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  attain  it,  in 
which1  re-  the  face  of  so  many  repulsive  circumstances,  by  the 
fhfstrongly  mere  force  of  bravery  and  honesty  ;  especially  as  he 
nantsenti-  never  Performe(i  mJ  supereminent  service,2  though 
ment  at  on  various  occasions  he  conducted  himself  with  credit 
and  ability  The  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  Phokion,  though  not  a  flatterer  of  the 
people,  went  decidedly  along  with  the  capital  weakness  of ,  the 
people  While  despising  their  judgment,  he  manifested  no 
greater  foresight,  as  to  the  public  interests  and  security  of  Athens, 
than  they  did  The  Athenian  people  had  doubtless  many  in- 
firmities and  committed  many  errors ,  but  the  worst  error  of  all, 
during  the  interval  between  360 — 336  B  o ,  was  their  unconquer- 
able repugnance  to  the  efforts,  personal  and  pecuniary,  required 
for  prosecuting  a  hearty  war  against  Philip  Of  this  aversion  to 
a  strenuous  foreign  policy,  Phokion  made  himself  the  champion,0 
addressing,  in  his  own  vein,  sarcastic  taunts  against  those  who 
called  for  action  against  Philip,  as  if  they  were  mere  brawlers  and 
cowards,  watching  for  opportunities  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
public  expense.  Eubulus  the  orator  was  among  the  leading 
statesmen  who  formed  what  may  be  called  the  peace-party  at 
Athens,  and  who  continually  resisted  or  discouraged  energetic 
warlike  efforts,  striving  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  idea  of  Philip  as 
a  dangerous  enemy.  Of  this  peace-party  there  were  doubtless 
some  who  acted  corruptly,  m  the  direct  pay  of  Philip.  But 
many  others  of  them,  without  any  taint  of  personal  corruption, 
espoused  the  same  policy  merely  because  they  found  it  easier  for  the 
time  to  administer  the  city  under  peace  than  under  war ;  because 

i  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  4, 5  about  his  personal  integrity. 

3  Cornelius  Nepos  (Phokion,  c,  1)  »  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  8,  OVTW  $« 

found  m  his  authors  no  account  of  the  <rwrd£as  eavrbv  eiroAmvero  ^v  ael  irpos 

nulitaiy  exploits  of  Phokion,  but  much  elpijvip  K<U  ijovx'w,  &c. 
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war  was  burdensome  and  disagreeable,  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  because  they  either  did  not,  or  would 
not,  look  forward  to  the  consequences  of  inaction.  Now  it  was  a 
great  advantage  to  this  peace-party,  who  wanted  a  military  leader 
as  partner  to  their  civil  and  rhetorical  leaders,  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  a  colleague  like  Phokion— a  man  not  only  of 
unsuspected  probity,  but  peculiarly  disinterested  in  advising 
peace,  since  his  importance  would  have  been  exalted  by  war.1 
Moreover,  most  of  the  eminent  military  leaders  had  now  come  to 
love  only  the  licence  of  war,  and  to  disdain  the  details  of  the 
war-office  at  home ;  while  Phokion,2  and  he  almost  alone  among 
them,  was  content  to  stay  at  Athens,  and  keep  up  that  combina- 
tion of  civil  with  military  efficiency  which  had  been  formerly 
habitual.  Hence  he  was  sustained,  by  the  peace-party  and  by 
the  aversion  to  warlike  effort  prevalent  among  the  public,  in  a 
sort  of  perpetuity  of  the  strategic  functions,  without  any  solicita- 
tion or  care  for  personal  populaiity  on  his  own  part. 

The  influence  of  Phokion  as  a  public  adviser,  during  the  period 
embraced  in  this  volume,  down  to  the  battle   of  influence  of 
Chseroneia,  was  eminently  mischievous  to  Athens;  ^J^2ioua 
all  the  more  mischievous,  partly  (like  that  of  Nikias)  durmg  the 
from  the  respectability  of  his  personal  qualities,  partly  SlSp^at 
because  he  espoused  and  sanctioned  the  most  dangerous  ^hejj116 
infirmity  of  the  Athenian  mind.    His  biographers  xmghthave 
mislead  our  judgment  by  pointing  our  attention  Jvera  6 
chiefly  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  long  life  after  Macedonia, 
the  battle  of  Chseroneia.    At  that  time,  when  the  victorious 
military  force  of  Macedonia  had  been  fully  organized  and  that  of 
Greece  comparatively  prostrated,  it  might  be  argued  plausibly  (I  do 
not  say  decisively  even  then)  that  submission  to  Macedonia  had 
become  a  fatal  necessity,  and  that  attempts  to  resist  could  only  end  by 
converting  bad  into  worse,    But  the  peace-pokey  of  Phokion — 
which  might  be  called  prudence  after  the  accession  of  Alexander — 
was  ruinously  imprudent  as  well  as  dishonourable  durmg  the  reign 
of  Philip.    The  odds  were  all  against  Philip  in  his  sarly  years ; 
they  shifted  and  became  more  and  more  in  his  favour,  only 
because  his  game  was  played  well,  and  that  of  his  opponents 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,   c.  16      See   Pbokion. 
the  first  repartee  there  ascribed  to       »  Plutarch,  PhoMon,  o.  7. 
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"badly  The  superiority  of  force  was  at  first  so  much  on  the  side 
of  Athens,  that,  if  she  had  been  willing  to  employ  it,  she  might 
have  made  sine  of  keeping  Philip  at  least  within  the  limits  of 
Macedonia  All  depended  upon  her  will  ;  upon  the  question 
whether  her  citizens  were  prepared  in  their  own  minds  to  incur 
the  expense  and  fatigue  of  a  vigorous  foreign  pokey;  whether 
they  would  handle  their  pikes,  open  their  purses,  and  forego  the 
comforts  of  home,  for  the  maintenance  of  Grecian  and  Athenian 
liberty,  against  a  growing,  but  not  as  yet  irresistible,  destroyer. 
To  such  a  sacrifice  the  Athenians  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
submit  ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  reluctance,  they  were  driven 
in  the  end  to  a  much  graver  and  more  irreparable  sacrifice  —  the 
loss  of  liberty,  dignity,  and  security.  Now  it  was  precisely  at 
such  a  moment,  and  when  such  a  question  was  pending,  that  the 
influence  of  the  peace-loving  Phokion  was  most  ruinous  His 
anxiety  that  the  citizens  should  be  buned  at  home  in  their  own 
sepulchres  ,  his  despair,  mingled  with  contempt  of  his  country- 
men and  their  refined  habits  ;  his  hatred  of  the  orators  who 
might  profit  by  an  increased  war-expenditure  I—  all  contributed  to- 
make  him  discourage  public  effoit,  and  await  passively  the 
preponderance  of  the  Macedonian  arms,  thus  playing  the  game 
of  Philip,  and  siding,  though  himself  incorruptible,  with  the 
orators  in  Philip's  pay 

The  love  of  peace,  either  in  a  community  or  in  an  individual, 
Change  in  usually  commands  sympathy  without  further  inquiry, 
the  military  though  there  are  times  of  growing  danger  from  with- 
Greece  out  in  which  the  adviser  of  peace  is  the  worst  guide 


can  ^e  followed.    Since  the  Peloponnesian  war, 

war.  a  revolution  had  been  silently  going  on  in  Greece.. 

Decline  of  ,       ,       .  ,       ,    ,          *      ij       -.        >    j            -,   . 

the  citizen  whereby  the  duties  of  soldiership  had  passed  to  a 

-inemsed  great  ^egree  from  citizen  militia  rnto  the  hands  of 

spread  of  paid  mercenaries.     The  resident  citizens  generally 

mercenary  kecome  averse  to  the  burthen  of  military  service, 


oa  ^e  ofcher  ^m&  ^e  miscellaneous  aggregate 
Pehkiean  of  Greeks  willing  to  carry  arms  anywhere  and  looking 
Smosthe-  merely  for  pay  bad  greatly  augmented  Very  dif- 
mc  citizen  ferentiy  fc^  the  case  once,  stood  The  Athenian 
citizen  of  432  B.C,  by  concurrent  testimony  of  the  eulogist 
i  See  the  replies  of  Phokion  in  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  23 
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Perikl§s  and  of  the  unfriendly  Connthians,  was  ever  ready  to 
brave  the  'danger,  fatigue,  and  privation*  of  foreign  expeditions 
for1  the  glory  of  Athens.  "He  accounted  it  holiday  work  to  do 
duty  in  her  service  (it  is  an  enemy  who  speaks  *)  ;  he  wasted  his 
body  for  her  as  though  it  had  been  the  body  of  another."  Em- 
bracing with  passion  the  idea  of  imperial  Athens,  he  knew  that 
she  could  only  be  upheld  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  her  individual 
citizens,  and  that  the  talk  in  her  public  assemblies,  though  useful 
as  a  preliminary  to  action,  was  mischievous  if  allowed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  action.2  Such  was  the  Periklean  Athenian  of  431  B  c 
But  this  energy  had  been  crushed  in  the  disasters  closing  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  had  never  again  revived  The  Demos- 
thenic Athenian  of  360  B.C  had  as  it  were  grown  old.  Pugnacity, 
Pan-hellemc  championship,  and  the  love  of  enterprise  had  died 
within  him.  He  was  a  quiet,  home-keeping,  refined  citizen, 
attached  to  the  democratic  constitution,  and  executing  with 
cheerful  pride  his  ordinary  city  duties  under  it,  but  immersed 
in  industrial  or  professional  pursuits,  in  domestic  comforts,  in 
the  impiessive  manifestations  of  the  public  religion,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  discussion  and  thought,  intellectual  as  well  as 
political  1*o  renounce  all  this  for  foreign  and  continued  mili- 
tary service,  he  considered  as  a  hardship  not  to  be  endured, 
except  under  the  pressure  of  danger  near  and  immediate.  Pre- 


*I  have  more  than  once  referred  criv  eXaxi<rT<i.  r&v  virapxvvruv, 

to    the    memorable    picture    of    the  Sia  rb  ael  *Tacr0ai  *<u  /uwj«   loprijv 

Athenian  character,  in  contrast  with  aAXo  rt  TjyeZo-tfat  i}  TO  ra  £  jovra 

the  Spartan,  drawn  by  the  Corinthian  »rpa£at,  fv^opav  re  ovy  ^a-a-ov  ^<n>- 

envoy  at  Sparta  in  482  B.C  (Thucyd.  i  Y«XV  airpdyjuova  i)  aoxoXiav  fafaww, 

70,  71)    Among  the  many*  attributes  <sc 

indicative  of  exuberant  energy  and       To  the  same  purpose  Perikles  ex- 

activity,  I  select  those  which  were  presses  himself  in  his  funeral  oration 

most    required,    and    most    found  of  the  ensuing  year,  extolling  the 

wanting,  as  the  means  of  keeping  vigour  and  courage  of  his  countrymen. 

back  Philip  as  alike  forward  and  indefatigable. 

1  Hapa  Swafuv  roA/wjra*,  icat  irapa  yet  aa  combined  also  with  a  love  of 
yv&iup  Ktvfiwevreu,  KCU  tin  rots  8wofr  public  discussion*  and  a  taste  for  all 
fiveAirifies  the    refinements    of    peaceful    and 

2  *Aoievot  irpfcs  vftos  n«\AT)ra«,  ical  intellectual  life  (Thucya  ii  40,  4 

airo$i7f*7jTat  irpbs  ivSnuordrov*         2  Thucyd  ii.  40,  41,  48.  dJvrT|ytro 

(in  opposition  to  you,  Spartans).  Wvajuv  KOJS  '  wtf><w  Spyy  eew/trfvov 

8,  T  o  i  ?    /xiv    or«iftei<ru'    i  \  X  o-  «paoroL^  -yiyf  ou«Vov*  avr^9,  idal  orai*  VIMV 

rpiwrrfrot*    wirep    TIJS    iroAews  ftty&kQ  Wffl  «*fat,  w0u/xov^ovs  ort  roX- 

ypw^rat,  rg  V»^MH  Si  bl*ewa.rQ  &  pwvref  Kat  yvyvtSwowr^  rA  Mwr*  >e«l 

rb  irpao-o*iv  TC  torip  avr^s,  &C  iv  roly  fpyot*  a.i<rxvv6n«v<n  ivSpts  avri 

4  Kat  ravra  ft«T«l  irtvttv  irav-  &iT$<ravro,  Ac.  (ii  43) 
ra^xac  *ctvavy«v  «*'  oXov  TOV       Compare  ii  68—  the  last  speech  of 

atwvot  jAox;0ov<ri,  icai  ArroXavov    PetikWs. 

9—18 
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cautionary  exigences  against  distant  perils,  however  real,  could 
not  be  brought  home  to  his  feelings ;  even  to  pay  others  for 
serving  in  his  place  was  a  duty  which  he  could  scarcely  be 
induced  to  perform. 

Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  also  among  the  Peloponnesian  allies 
Decline  of  of  Sparta,  the  resident  citizens  had  contracted  the  like 
r^toJJsg  indisposition  to  military  service.  In  the  year  431 
also  among  B.C  ,  these  Peloponnesians  (here  too  we  have  the  con- 
wS^es  cuirent  testimony  of  PenklSs  and  Archidamus1)  had 
of  Sparta.  ^QQn  forward  for  service  with  their  persons,  and  only 
backward  when  asked  for  money.  In  383  B.C.,  Sparta  found 
them  so  reluctant  to  join  her  standard,  especially  for  operations 
beyond  sea,  that  she  was  forced  to  admit  into  her  confederacy  the 
principle  of  pecuniary  commutation,2  just  as  Athens  had  done 
(about  460 — 450  B  c )  with  the  unwarlike  islanders  enrolled  in 
her  confederacy  of  Deles 3 

Amidst  this  increasing  indisposition  to  citizen  military  service, 
Multiplies-  tiie  floating,  miscellaneous  bands  who  made  soldier- 
tion  ot  ship  a  livelihood  under  any  one  who  would  pay  them, 
increased  in  number  from  year  to  year.  In  402 — 401 
ac>  wl*en  tlie  Cyreian  army  (the  Ten  Thousand 

quences—  Greeks)  were  levied,  it  had  been  found  difficult  to 
necessity  of  <•  •, 

providing  bring  so  many  together  :  large  premiums  were  given 
emigration.  to  t]ie  chiefg  or  gating  agents ,  the  recruits  con- 
sisted, in  great  part,  of  settled  men  tempted  by  lucrative  promises 
away  from  their  homes.4  But  active  men  ready  for  paid  foreign 
service  were  perpetually  multiplying,  irom  poverty,  exile,  or  love 
of  enterprise  ;*  they  were  put  under  constant  training  and  greatly 
improved,  by  Iphikratess  and  others,  as  peltasts  or  light  infantry 

i  Thucyd.  i  80.  81, 141.  and  others,  for  getting  together  the 

a  Xenoph.  Hellen    v,  2,  21     The  army,  and  to  the  soldiers  themselves 

allied  cities  furnished  money  instead  of  also,  see  Xenoph  Anabas  i.  1,  9 ,  L  3, 

men  in  the  expedition  of  Mnasippus  to  4 ,  iii.  1,  4 ;  vi  8,  48. 
Korfcyra  (Xenoph.  Hellen  vi  2, 16)  5  See  the  mention  of  the  mercenary 

3  Thucyd  L  99  Greeks  in  the  service  of  the  satrapess 

*  Isokrates,  Orat.  (v.  PMlipp  )s  112  Mania  in  .ffiolis-of  the  satraps  Tis- 

ev  cjeetpot?  Si  rots  xpovoiy  OVK  saphernfis  and  Pharnabazus,  and  of 

ov  ovtev,  WOT*  aj/ayKafdjuwvot  the  Spartan  Agesilaus— of  Iphikrates 

«tv  <*  r$>v  iroA.««v,  irMov  Ivy-  and  others,  Xenoph.  Hellen.  111  1,13, 

ov  ely  ras  StfofLivas  rots  orvAXe'-yowo-t  ill  8,  15  ;  iv.  2,  5  ,  lv.  8,  16 ;  iv  4, 14 , 

V  «tff  revs  eprpanwrw  /x«r0o-  iv  8,  85  ,  vii  6, 10 

Compare  Harpokratidn— Htvu&v  iv 

About  the  liberal  rewards  of  Cyrus  Koputfip— and  Demosthenfis,  Philipp 

to  the  generals  Klearchus,  Proxenus,  i  p  46 
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to  serve  in  conjunction  with  the  cijbizen  force  of  hophtes.  Jason 
of  Pherae  brought  together  a  greater  and  better  trained  mercenary 
force  than  had  ever  been  seen  since  the  Cyreians  in  their  upward 
march;1  the  Phokians  also  in  the  Sacred  War,  having  command 
over  the  Delphian  treasures,  surrounded  themselves  with  a  for- 
midable array  of  mercenary  soldiers.  There  arose  (as  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in  modern  Europe)  Condottien 
like  Charid&nus  and  others,  generals  having  mercenary  bands 
under  their  command,  and  hiring  themselves  out  to  any  prince 
or  potentate  who  would  employ  and  pay  them.  Of  these  armed 
rovers,  poor,  brave,  desperate,  and  held  by  no  civic  ties,  Isokrates 
makes  repeated  complaint,  as  one  of  the  most  serious  misfortunes 
of  Greece  -  Such  wanderers,  indeed,  usually  formed  the  natural 
emigrants  in  new  colonial  enterprises.  But  it  so  happened 
that  few  Hellenic  colonies  were  formed  during  the  interval 
between  400—350  B  a;  in  fact,  the  space  open  to  Hellenic  coloni- 
zation was  becoming  more  circumscribed  by  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas,  by  the  despotism  of  Dionysius,  and  by  the  increase  of 
Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  the  inland  powers  generally.  Iso- 
krates, while  extolling  the  great  service  formerly  rendered  to  the 
Hellenic  world  by  Athens,  in  setting  on  foot  the  Ionic  emigration, 
and  thus  providing  new  homes  for  so  many  unsettled  Greeks, 
insists  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  similar  means  of  emigration 
in  his  own  day.  He  urges  on  Philip  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  Hellenic  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  thus  to  acquire  terri- 
tory which  might  furnish  settlement  to  tlife  multitudes  of  home- 
less, roving  exiles,  who  lived  by  the  sword  and  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Greece.8 


i  Xenoph  Hellen  VL  1,  5.  T»JS  'EXAdWot,  &<rr<  £aov  «W  <rv<rtij<rai 

'Isokrates  pours  forth  this  com*  <rrpa,r6irt8ov  j&«tgb?  <a.l  Kptlrrov  «K  T«V 

plaint  in  many  places  .  in  the  fourth  irXaruftfrw  T?  r&v  iroXcrcvojuuft/^v.  <fcc. 

or  Panegyrical  Oration  (B  c  880)  ;  in  .    also  s.  142,  149  ;    Orat    de 

the  eighth  or  Oratio  de  Pace  (356  B,C  )  ;  Permutat  (xv  )  s.  122    «P  TOI*  trrpa,rc- 

in  the  fifth  or  Oratio  ad  Philippnm  (346  «•«<>«  TO?S  vtowpfott  Karater/HM/u^o*, 

B.C.).   The  latest  of  these  discourses  is  <fec    A  melancholy  picture  of  the  like 

delivered  w.  the  strongest  language,  evils  is  also  presented  in  the  ninth 

See  Orat  ^Panegyric  s.195    TOV*«'«T!  Epistle  of  Isokrates,  to  Archidamus, 

fewjf  ptra.  irtuSw  ical  yvi/o«cwj>  aXa<rdai,  3     9,   12,      Compare   Pemosth     COnt 

woAAovs^i  «i'  «/S«tov  T«K  icafl'  fotpw  Anstokrat.  p.  666,  S,  162 

««*wpetv  (».«.  to  become  an  iirtKwpo*,  For  an  example  of  a  disappointed 

or  paid  soldier  in  foreign  service)  <Wy-  lover  who  seeks  distraction  by  taking 

Kafrfttvovs  «W*P  TWV  itfpuv  rot?  *i\ot5  foreign  military  service,  seeTheokrittis, 

poLx<>p.ivQv<;  a.iro9vy<TK<tv.  See  also  Orat  adv  58. 

de  Pace  (viu  )  s.  58,  5j5,  &8  ,  Orat  ad  *  IsokraWg  ad  Philipp  (v  )  s.  142- 

Philipp.  (v.)  s  112     oflrw  yap  «>*  rA  144.     irpb*  «i  ro>Jro«  itriW  wiX«t«  iirl 
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This  decline  of  the  citizen  militia  and  growing  aversion  to 
D  .  personal  service  or  military  exercises,  together  with 

tionofthe  the  contemporaneous  increase  of  the  professional 
nSitary  soldiery  unmoved  by  civic  obligations,  is  one  of  the 
force  capital  facts  of  the  Demosthenic  age.  Though  not 

the  same  peculiar  to  Athens,  it  strikes  us  more  forcibly  at 
the^ea?  Athens,  wheie  the  spirit  of  self-imposed  individual 
develop-  effort  had  once  been  so  high  wrought,  but  where  also- 
Macedonian  the  charm  and  stimulus1  of  peaceful  existence  were- 
force  mosj.  ^versified,  ailci  the  activity  of  industrial  pursuit 

most  continuous.  It  was  a  fatal  severance  of  the  active  force  of 
society  Irom  political  freedom  and  intelligence,  breaking  up  that 
many-sided  combination  of  cultivated  thought  with  vigorous- 
deed  which  formed  the  Hellenic  ideal,  and  throwing  the  defence 
of  Greece  upon  armed  men  looking  up  only  to  their  general  or  their 
paymaster.  But  what  made  it  irreparably  iatal  was  that  just  at 
this  moment  the  Greciac  world  was  thrown  upon  its  defence 
against  Macedonia,  led  by  a  young  prince  of  indefatigable  enter- 
prise, who  had  imbibed,  and  was  capable  even  ol  improving,  the 
best  ideas  of  military  organization a  started  by  Epameinondafc  and 
Iphikrat§s  Philip  (as  described  by  his  enemy  Demosthenes) 
possessed  all  that  forward  and  unconquerable  love  of  action 
which  the  Athenians  had  manifested  in  431  B.C,,  as  we  know 
from  enemies  as  well  as  from  inends  while  the  Macedonian  popula- 
tion also  retained,  amidst  rudeness  and  poverty,  that  militaiy 
aptitude  and  readiness  which  had  dwindled  away  within  the 
walls  of  the  Grecian  cities. 


y,  /cal  Karocxfrrat  rovy  vvv  combination  cf  different   arms  and! 

r  ir\av«/A*vovff  SC  SvSeiav  rS>v  *a0*  sorte  of  teoqps,  was  the  work  of  Philip. 

Ktut\viJMivop«vovs  ot9  av  «VTVXW-  Alexander  found  it  ready  made  to  his* 

iju,^  irmSvofuv  a0poi£o/«Vous,  hands,  in  the  very  first  months  of  his. 

ueavby  Tropuraws,  Aijaov<rtv  reign    It  must  doubtless  have  been 

17/145 TOUWTOI ytvSimi rb irA^o?, wcrre  gradually  formed,   year  after   year 

ttvrovs  elvai  ^ojSepovs  roly  unproved  by  Philip ,  and  we  should  be- 

TOIS  0ap0cipotf,  &c  glad  to  be  enabled  to  trace  the  steps, 

.yd  IL  41  (the  funeral  harangue  of  his  progiess     But  unfortunately 

of  Penfcles)— {uveXwv  rt  Aeyw  ryv  T«  we  are  left  without  any  information, 

inJAtv  ira<r<u>t  T^S   'EAAifios  traCSevtrw  about  the  military  measures  of  Philip, 

elvat,  x<u  tta&  ocaarov  SoKeiv  &v  uoi  rbv  beyond  bare  facts  and  results   Accord- 

ayrbv  avSpa  irap\  ^/i«v  iirl  n-AsKr/  a.v  ingly  I  am  compelled  to  postpone  what 

•I"!  ««i  fwrA  xa^™v  /*aA«rr*  a.v  evrpa-  is  to  be  said  about  the  Macedoniaa 

ne 4WrSu    °r<°Ma  ft*™?1"*  v*pix9o9<u  military  organimtion  until  the  reign  of 

2  The  remarkable  organization  of  the  Alexander,  about  whose  operations  we 

Macedonian, army,  with  ita  systematic  ha,ve  valuable  details 
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Though  as  yet  neither  disciplined  nor  iormidable,  they  were 
-an  excellent  raw  material  for  soldiers,  in  the  hands  ol  Ru(ieness 
an  organizing  genius  like  Philip  They  were  still  JJ^J^g 
(as  their  predecessors  had  been  in  the  time  ot  the  first  domans— 
Perdikkas,1  when  the  king's  wife  baked  cakes  with 
her  own  hand  on  the  hearth)  mountain  shepherds, 
ill-clothed  and  ill-housed—  eating  and  drinking  from 
wooden  platters  and  cups  —  destitute  to  a  great  degree, 
not  merely  of  cities,  but  of  fixed  residences  a  The  men  of  substance 
were  armed  with  breast-plates  and  made  good  cavalry  ;  but  the  in- 
fantry were  a  rabble  destitute  of  order,3  armed  with  wicker  shields 
and  rusty  swords,  and  contending  at  disadvantage,  though  constantly 
kept  on  the  alert,  to  repel  the  inroads  of  their  Illynan  or  Thracian 
neighbours  Among  some  Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  who  had 
never  slam  an  enemy  was  maiked  by  a  degrading  badge  *  These 
were  the  men  whom  Philip  on  becoming  king  found  under  Ws 
rule  ;  not  good  soldiers,  but  excellent  recruits  to  be  formed  into 
soldiers.  Poverty,  endurance,  and  bodies  inured  to  toil  were  the 
natural  attributes,  well  appreciated  by  ancient  politicians,  of  a 
military  population  destined  co  make  conquests.  Such  had  been 
the  native  Persians,  at  their  first  outburst  under  Cyrus  the  Great  ; 
such  weie  even  the  Qieeks  at  the  invasion  of  Xerx6s,  when  the 
Spartan  king  Demaratus  reckoned  poverty  both  as  an  mmate  of 
Greece  and  as  a  guarantee  of  Grecian  courage.5 


1  Herodot  VIH  187 

2  This  poor  condition  of  the  Mace 
doman  population  at  the  accession  of 
Philip  is  set  forth  in  the  striking  speech 
made  thirty-six  years  afterwards  by 
Alexandei  the  Great  (in  323  B.C..  a 
few  months  before  his  death)  to  his 
soldiers,  satiated  with  conquest  and 
plunder,  but  discontented  with  his 
increasing  insolence  and  Orientalism 

Arnan,  Exp  Alex  vii  9,  tfAunro? 
yap  «-apaAa/3a>j>  fyas  n-XajoJras  ical  a.ir6- 
pov9,  *v  fi«f>0«pats  TOVS  7roX\oi>$  w/Ltovray 
fob  rot  6p>j  irpdjSaTa  KOTO,  6\t'ya,  «at  irept 
TOVT&V  KOUCWS  /iaxo/xevowy  'I\\vptoi5  KKL 
Mph  Kairolt  6/x<5ppts  ep»fl,  x**' 
i*€v  vu.w  O.VTI  rwv  hj>eepS>v  «#»opeiv 

e«K«,  Ka.Tfiya.ye  6i  CK  rS>v  opStv  is  ra 
irefita.  &C 

Other-  .points  are  added  in  the 
version  given  by  Qumtus  Curtius  of 
bhe  same  speech  (x.  10)~"En  tandem  ! 


, 

fastidio  sunt.  Modo  sub  Phifippo 
semmudXamiculaexpurpurasordent: 
aurum  et  argentura  ocim  ferre  non 
possunt  ,  lignea  enim  vasa  desiderant, 
et  ox  cmtibus  scuta  et  rubiginem 
gladiorum  " 

*  Thucydidfis  (il  100)  recognizes  the 
goodness  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry 
so  also  Xenoph&n  in  the  Spartan  expo- 
dition  against  Olynthus  (Hell  v,  2,  40). 

That  the  infantry  were  of  little 
military  efficiency,  we  see  from  the 
judgment  of  Jirasidas—  Thucyd.  Iv 
126  :  compare  also  iiu  100. 

See  0.  Mtiller's  short  fcmcfc  on  the 
]\Iacedonians,  annexed  to  his  History 

of  the  Dorians,  S.  88  n 

4  Aristot  Polit  Vil  2.  6 

a  Herodot,  vh.  lOii  ^  'EAXdtt*  ir<^-» 
tfv  altC  KOT«  ^^podo?  tin*  <feo. 

About  the  PM*ffl«a  TT«I  A,I**  »  M  . 
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Now  it  was  against  these  rude  Macedonians,  to  whom  camp-life 
presented  chances  of  plunder  without  any  sacrifice,  that  the 
industrious  and  refined  Athenian  citizen  had  to  go  forth  and 
fight,  renouncing  his  trade,  family,  and  festivals — a  task  the  more 
severe,  as  the  perpetual  aggressions  and  systematized  warfare  of 
his  new  enemies  could  be  countervailed  only  by  an  equal 
continuity  of  effort  on  his  part  For  such  personal  devotion, 
combined  with  the  anxieties  of  preventive  vigilance,  the  Athenians 
of  the  Periklean  age  would  have  been  prepared,  but  those  of  the 
Demosthenic  age  were  not,  though  their  whole  freedom  and 
security  were  in  the  end  iound  to  be  at  stake.  s 

Without  this  brief  sketch  of  the  great  military  change  in 
Greece  since  the  Peloponnesian  war — the  decline  of  the  citizen 
force  and  the  increase  of  mercenaries— the  reader  will  scarcely 
understand  either  the  proceedings  of  Athens  in  reference  to 
Philip,  or  the  career  of  Demosthenls  on  which  we  are  now  about 
to  enter. 

Having  by  assiduous  labour  acquired  for  himself  these  high 
First  Pariia-  Powers  ^°^  °^  speech  and  oi  composition,  Demosthenes 
meutary  stood  forward  in  354  B  a  to  devote  them  to  the  service 
Demo?16  °  of  the  public.  His  first  address  to  the  assembly  is  not 
onetbT~  ^ess  interesting,  objectively,  as  a  memorial  of  the  actual 
Synwnories  Hellenic  political  world  in  that  year,  than  subjectively, 
about"1  e  as  an  evidence  ot  his  own  manner  of  appreciating  its 
Persia  exigences.1  At  that  moment,  the  predominant  ap- 
prehension at  Athens  arose  from  reports  respecting  the  Great 
King,  who  was  said  to  be  contemplating  measures  of  hostility 
against  Greece,  and  against  Athens  in  particular,  in  consequence 
ot  the  aid  recently  lent  by  the  Athenian  general  Chare's  to  the 
revolted  Persian  satrap  Artabazus.  By  this  apprehension— 
which  had  already,  in  part,  determined  the  Athenians  (a  year 
before)  to  make  peace  with  their  revolted  insular  allies,  and 
close  the  Social  War — the  public  mind  still  continued  agitated. 

i  The  oration  DeSymmoriis  is  placed  34)  in  the  ensuing  year  458—352  BC. 

by  Dionysiua  of  Halifcarnassus  in  the  Whoever  will  examine   the  way  in 

archonsnip  of  Diobmus,  354— 353  B.C.  which  Demosthenes   aigues  in   the 

(Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Araxnseum,  p  724),  Oration  De  Symmoms  (p  187,  s  40— 

And  it  is  plainly  composed  prior  to  the  42)  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Thebans 

expedition  sent  by  the  Thebans  under  with  Persia,  will  see  that  he  cannot 

Painmenes  to  assist  the  revolted  Arta  have  known  anything  about  assistance 

bazas  against  the  Great  King;  which  given  by  the  Thebans  to  Artabazus 

expedition  is  placed  by  Dioddras  (rw.  against  Persia 
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A  Persian  armament  of  300  sail,  with  a  large  force  of  Grecian 
mercenaries  —  and  an  invasion  ot  Greece — was  talked  of  as 
probable.1  It  appears  that  Mausolus,  prince  or  satrap  of  Karia, 
who  had  been  the  principal  agent  in  inflaming  the  Social  Warr 
still  prosecuted  hostilities  against  the  islands  even  after  the  peace, 
announcing  that  he  acted  in  execution  of  the  king's  designs,  so 
that  the  Athenians  sent  envoys  to  remonstrate  with  him.2  The 
Persians  seem  also  to  have  been  collecting  inland  forces,  which 
were  employed  some  years  afterwards  in  reconquering  Egypt, 
but  of  which  the  destination  was  not  at  this  moment  declared. 
Hence  the  alarm  now  prevalent  at  Athens  It  is  material  to  note 

as  a  mark  in  the  tide  of  events — that  few  persons  as  yet 

entertained  apprehensions  about  Philip  of  Macedon,  though  that 
prince  was  augmenting  steadily  his  military  force  as  well  as  his 
conquests.  Nay,  Philip  afterwards  asserted  that,  during  this 
alarm  of  Persian  invasion,  he  was  himself  one  of  the  parties 
invited  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Greece.3 

Though  the  Macedonian  power  had  not  yet  become  obviously 
formidable,  we  trace  in  the  present  speech  of  Demosthenes  that 
same  Pan-hellemc  patriotism  which  afterwards  rendered  him  so 
strenuous  in  blowing  the  trumpet  against  Philip.  The  obligation 
incumbent  upon  all  Greeks,  but  upon  Athens  especially,  on 
account  of  her  traditions  and  her  station,  to  uphold  Hellenic 
liberty  against  the  foreigner  at  all  cost,  is  insisted  on  with  an 
emphasis  and  dignity  worthy  of  Penklls.4  But  while  Demosthenes 
thus  impresses  upon  his  countrymen  noble  and  Pan-hell  enic 
purposes,  he  does  not  rest  content  with  eloquent  declamation  or 
negative  criticism  on  the  past.  His  recommendations  as  to  means 
are  positive  and  explicit,  implying  an  attentive  survey  and  a 
sagacious  appreciation  of  the  surrounding  circumstances.  While 
keeping  before  his  countrymen  a  favourable  view  of  their  position, 
he  never  promises  them  success  except  on  condition  of  earnest  and 
persevering  individual  efforts,  with  arms  and  with  money.  He 

1  Diodfir.  xti  21.  TO!?  T"  oAAoic  "EAATjori  «ol  vtt.lv  irtpt,  rS>v 

2  Demosthenes  cont  Timokratem,s 

*  Argumenfc  pr" 


i  Philippi  ap.  Demos.  %£%  % 

'  „  JCOVVTWK  KoXfr  <fori  Xo^f iv  Vai/niv  •„,, 

»  Demosthenes,    J)e   fi>ymmoril8,   p  Stmjv,  toKrai  raw  airrui/  ujrb  r&f  6apflap<i> 

179,  s.  7.    ovfi*  Y^>  «*!'  iff*  t<m«  6p«  Y^Uat.  «?p*fP«*PV 
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exhausts  all  his  invention  in  the  unpopular  task  of  shaming  them, 
by  direct  reproach  as  well  as  by  oblique  insinuation,  out  of  that 
aversion  to  personal  military  service  which,  for  the  misfortune  of 
Athens,  had  become  a  confirmed  habit.  Such  positive  and 
practical  character  as  to  means,  always  contemplating  the  full 
exigences  of  a  given  situation—  combined  with  the  constant 
presentation  of  Athens  as  the  pledged  champion  of  Grecian 
freedom,  and  with  appeals  to  Athenian  foretime,  not  as  a 
patrimony  to  rest  upon,  but  as  an  example  to  imitate  —  constitute 
the  imperishable  charm  of  these  harangues  of  Demosthen§s,  not 
less  memorable  than  their  excellence  as  rhetorical  compositions 
In  the  latter  merit,  indeed,  his  rival  ^Eschm^s  is  less  inferior  to 
him  than  in  the  former. 
In  no  one  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  is  the  spirit  of 

practical  wisdom  more  predominant  than  in  this  his 

commenda-    earliest  known  discourse  to  the  public  assembly  —  on 

twas  in^     the  Symmones—  delivered  by  a  young  man  of  twenty- 

mature      seven  years  of  age,  who  could  have  had  little  other 

teaching  except  from  the  decried  classes  of  sophists, 


ich  they  rhetors,  and  actors.  While  proclaiming  the  king  of 
m  Persia  as  the  common  and  dangerous  enemy  of  the 

Grecian  name,  he  contends  that  no  evidence  of  impending 
Persian  attack  had  yet  transpired,  sufficiently  obvious  and 
glaring  to  warrant  Athens  in  sending  round,1  to  invoke  a  general 
league  of  Greeks,  as  previous  speakers  had  suggested.  He 
deprecates  on  the  one  hand  any  step  calculated  to  provoke  the 
Persian  king  or  bring  on  a  war,  and  on  the  other  hand,  any 
premature  appeal  to  the  Greeks  for  combination,  before  they 
themselves  were  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  common  danger. 
Nothing  but  such  common  terror  could  bring  about  union  among 
the  different  Hellenic  cities  ;  nothing  else  could  silence  those 
standing  jealousies  and  antipathies,  which  rendered  intestine  war 
so  frequent,  and  would  probably  enable  the  Persian  king  to 
purchase  several  Greeks  for  his  own  allies  against  the  rest. 

"Let  us  neither  be  immoderately  afraid  of  the  Great  King,  nor 

on  the  other  hand  be  ourselves  the  first  to  begin  the  war  and 

wrong  him—  as  well  on  our  account  as  from  the  bad  feeling  and 

mistrust  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  around  us.    If  indeed  we, 

i  Demosthm  De  Syxnmor  p  181,  s.  14 
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with  the  full  and  unanimous  force  of  Greece,  could  attack  him 
unassisted,  I  should  have  held  that  even  wrong,  done  towards 
him,  was  no  wrong  at  all  But  since  this  is  impossible,  I  contend 
that  we  must  take  care  not  to  give  the  king  a  pretence  for 
•enforcing  claims  of  right  on  behalf  of  the  other  Gieeks,  "While 
we  remain  quiet,  he  cannot  do  any  such  thing  without  being 
mistrusted  ;  but  if  we  have  been  the  first  to  begin  war,  he  will 
naturally  seem  to  mean  sincere  friendship  to  the  others,  on 
.account  of  their  aversion  to  us.  Do  not,  therefore,  expose  to 
light  the  sad  distempers  of  the  Hellenic  world,  by  calling 
together  its  members  when  you  will  not  persuade  them,  and 
"by  going  to  war  when  you  will  have  no  adequate  force  ;  but 
keep  the  peace,  confiding  in  yourselves,  and  making  full 
preparation."1 

It  is  this  necessity  of  making  preparation  which  constitutes 
the  special  purpose  of  Demosthenes  in  his  harangue. 
He  produces  an  elaborate  plan,  matured  by  careful 
reflection,2  for  improving  and  extending  the  classifica- 
tion  by  Symmories,  proposing  a  more  convenient  and  J°r  ex- 
systematic  distribution  of  the  leading  citizens  as  well  basis  of  the 
as  of  the  total  financial  and  nautical  means—  such  as  Sy^^es. 
to  ensure  both  the  ready  equipment  of  armed  force  whenever 
required,  and  a  fair  apportionment  both  of  effort  and  of  expense 
among  the  citizens.  Into  the  details  of  this  plan  of  economical 
reform,  which  are  explained  with  the  precision,  of  an  adminis- 
trator and  not  with  the  vagueness  of  a  rhetor,  I  do  not  here 
«nter  ;  especially  as  we  do  not  know  that  it  was  actually  adopted. 
But  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  proposed  deserves  all  attention,  as 
proclaiming,  even  at  this  early  day,  the  home-truth  which  the 

1  Demosthenes     Be     Symmor     p  tyfvnur  v/utp,  VTTOTTTOS  &i>  etq  rotovrrf  n 

188,  S    42—46    .       .   WOT*  cure  <J>o/3et-  trpfaTw^rr6\<iu>v  Si  tronjira/i^wv  wpo- 

<r0ai  fyqp.1  Seiv  vipa.  rov  f  /terptov,  ov0*  rcpw  elteortat  &v  SOKOITJ  Si.it,  r^v 

iiirax^vat  7Tpor«povs  €/c£epeiV  rbv  irdAe-  wpbff   -uu,aS   «Y0paf   rot*   aAAoif 


Tot/rov  wwrtff^opeojtwto,  uijSa-  Arfy£ijir«  wff  *a*w$r  <fj(«*  T«t  'EX\ii- 

dWws*  aA\a/iTj5'«iSiKwjaei'.  aurw  v  7jju.a>v  ptKa,   <rvyica.^ovvT«t  or    ov  wet- 

•fvcKo.  «at  rijff  TWJ/  a\A.cov  'E\X^-  a-ere,    /eat    iroAeuoOvrev    ST*    ov 

vwv  Topax>js  KO.I  iffto-rtas     eirel  Svv^tr«<r6v     aAA  ^  «lx«T«  n^vvfav 

«(.  v'  o^>9vfLa&ov  1)v  fj-era.  Travruv  eiti6i>  0  appovvres  Kal  jrapa<r«  va^ofA«- 


-. 

ai  /Ay,  oirS*    a$tx«tv   Tj/tay   ejccivov    KOt, 

aSiKTjfj.'  a.v  efa]Ka.    &retftf  $<  roCd*  OVTW?       2  Demosthen  De  SymmoF  p  181,  s. 
«>(et,  4»i»AaTre<reat  617/11  Seiv  ^  irpfyacnv    17.  T^V  ftiw  ir<xpa<rie«vi|»',  ojra>«  « 
Aujiiev  jSacrt\et  TOV  ri  5t/cata  uirip  TWV 
v  yap 
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orator  reiterates  in  so  many  subsequent  harangues  "In  the 
preparation  which  I  propose  to  you,  Athenians  (he  says),  the 
first  and  most  important  point  is,  that  your  minds  shall  be  so  set, 
as  that  each  man  individually  will  be  willing  and  forward  in 
doing  his  duty.  For  you  see  plainly  that  of  all  those  matters  on 
which  you  have  detei  mined  collectively,  and  on  which  each  man 
individually  has  looked  upon  the  duty  of  execution  as  devolving 
upon  himself,  not  one  has  ever  slipped  through  your  hands  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  whenever,  alter  determination  has  been 
taken,  you  have  stood  looking  at  one  another,  no  man  intending 
to  do  anything  himself  but  every  one  throwing  the  burthen  of 
action  upon  his  neighbour,  nothing  has  ever  succeeded.  As- 
suming you,  therefore,  to  be  thus  disposed  and  wound  up  to  the 
proper  pitch,  I  recommend,"  l  &c. 

This  is  the  true  Demosthenic  vein  of  exhortation,  running  with 
spirit  of  the  ^n^ted  force  through  the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs, 
Demos  and  striving  to  revive  that  conjunction—  of  which 
SorStioni-  PeriklSs  had  boasted  as  an  established  fact  in  the 
impressing  Athenian  character8  —  energetic  individual  action 
the  following  upon  full  public  debate  and  collective 

of  personal  resolution.  How  often  here,  and  elsewhere,  does  the 
sacrifice  as  orator  denounce  the  uselessness  of  votes  in  the  public 
conditions  assembly,  even  after  such  votes  had  been  passed,  if 
of  success  t^e  citizens  individually  hung  back,  and  shrunk  from 
the  fatigue  or  the  pecuniary  burthen  indispensable  for  execution  ! 
Demus  in  the  Pnyx  (to  use,  in  an  altered  sense,  an  Aristophanic 
comparison8)  still  remained  Pan-hellemc  and  patriotic,  when 
Demus  at  home  had  come  to  think  that  the  city  would  march 
safely  by  itself  without  any  sacrifice  on  his  part,  and  that  he  was- 
at  liberty  to  become  absorbed  in  his  property,  family,  religion, 
and  recreations.  And  so  Athens  might  really  have  proceeded,  in 
her  enjoyment  of  liberty,  wealth,  refinement,  and  individual 


l  Demoathen.  De  Symmor  p  182,8.  ov«iv  *&ireff  V/A«$  «|«$vy«v    o<ra 

18     <j?0Tt  roi.wv  wpwrov  /*iv  TTJS  irapa-  fi*  ijjEfovX>}di)Te  jJ,€vt  pcra  ravra  5*  a  ire* 

onc«vj)s,  6  av&pcf  A^jrato*,  xai  /try  KTTOV,  0Xe^rare   irpoy  dXXijAov?   w?  av- 

avru   Siaxfiovat    rar   yvw/tas  vfias,  ws  TO?    JUICP    <fca<rrof    ov    iroti}<ra>i', 

frccWYOp  «H»nra_  irpofajua?   O,TI  civ  Sty  riy  Ji  TT  \ycriov  irpa^ovra,  ov&iv 

7rotiJ«rerrou  ^opa«  yap,  a>  avSpes^  'Afirj-  wwirofl*  fyuv  tytvero.    «\6vrtav  8*  v^Oiv 

wcoif  OTC,  o«r«  pev  irtoiroQ'  <Lwo.v-  ovrco  K&t  irapw^u/tt^ivw*',  &C 

*          ^  S 


,  40 
«avT<»  irpoo-iiKtiv  ijy^aAro,        *  Aristophanfis,  Eqiut.  760, 
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security,  could  the  Grecian  world  luve  been  guaranteed  against 
the  formidable  Macedonian  enemy  from  without. 

It  was  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  alarm,  respecting  Peisia. 
had  worn  off,  that  the  Athenians  were  called  on  to  BQ 
discuss  the  conflicting  applications  of  Sparta  and  of  353 
Megalopolis.    The  success  of  the  Phokians  appeared  ^^^^ 
to  be  such  as  to  prevent  ThSbes,  especially  while  her  *ffi™ 
troops,  under  PammenSs,  were  absent  m  Asia,  from  projects  o? 
interfering  in  Peloponnesus  for   the  protection  of  JJJjJjft 
Megalopolis.    There  were  even  at  Athens  politicians  Megalopolis, 
who  confidently  predicted  the  approaching  humilia-  attempt  to 
tion  of  Thebes,1  together  with  the  emancipation  and 
-reconstitution  of  those  Boeotian  towns  which  she  now 
held  in   dependence   (Orchomenus,   Thespiae,   and 
Plateea)—  predictions  cordially  welcomed  by  the  miso-Theban 
sentiment  at  Athens     To  the  Spartans,  the  moment  appeared 
favourable  for  breaking  up  Megalopolis  and  recovering  MessSne1  ; 
in  which  scheme  they  hoped  to  interest  not  only  Athens,  but 
also  Ehs,  Phlius,  and  some  other  Peloponnesian  states.     To. 
Athens  they  offered  aid  for  the  recovery  of  Or3pus,  now  and  for 
about  twelve  years  past  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans  ;  to  Elis  and 
Phlius  they  also  tendered  assistance  for  legammg  respectively 
Tnphylia  and  the  Trikaranum,  from  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians  * 
This  political  combination  was  warmly  espoused  by  a  considerable 
party  at  Athens  ;  being  recommended  not  less  by  aversion  to 
Thebes  than  by  the  anxious  desire  for  repossessing  the  border 
town  of  Or6pus.    But  it  was  combated  by  others,  and  by  Demos- 
thentjs  among  the  number,  who  could  not  be  tempted  by  any  bait 
to  acquiesce  in  the  reconstitution  of  the  Lacedaemonian  power  as 
it  had  stood  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra.     In  the  Athenian 
assembly,  the  discussion  was  animated  and  even  angry  j  the 
envoys  from  Megalopolis,  as  well  as  those  from  Sparta  on  the 
other  side,  finding  strenuous  partisans,8 


,  Orat   pro  Megalo-  6S>                     ,                         t,     . 

politanis,  p^os,  s.  5,  £  210,  s  3<*  Compare  Derao&tbenfis  coat  Aristo- 

«<m  TOIWV  «i»  TW  TOIOVT*    *aipifi  Ta  krat  p,  654,  8,  120. 

irpdy/t<*T*  wvt  ««,_n  S«  rots  ctpijfUWis  3Demostben6s  pro  Megalopolit  p» 

iwAA««f  rap  ^v  Aoyotj  «^A«<reat,  206,  8,  18,  compare  Xenoph  Hellen 

WOT«  eiyjfatous  fitv  'Opyo^tvow  Kal  e«<r-  vE  2.  1—6. 

*u»  -Kat  nAoraiwi^  outor^ffto^K  a«r«4j/«K  »  Demosttxen&i  pro  Megalopoht.  p, 

t,  &C.    avM«VT04WVKaTairo\«/xij-  202,  8.  X 
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Demosthenes  strikes  a  course  professedly  middle  between  the 

Views  and  two'  yefc  TQS^  m  favour  °*  Ending  Megalopolis 
recommen-  against  Spartan  reconquest.  We  remark  on  this 
Demo*!0*  oration  (as  in  the  oration  De  Symmoriis,  a  year 
ad^sata0  t  ^)e^ore)  *na^  tnere  ig  no  allusion  to  Philip,  a  point  to 
Athens  be  noticed  as  evidence  of  the  gradual  changes  in  the 
Demosthenic  point  of  view,  All  the  arguments 
ur^e(i  turn  uPon  Hellemc  and  Athenian  interests, 
without  reference  to  the  likelihood  of  hostilities  from 
•without.  In  fact,  Demosthenes  lays  down,  as  a  position  not  to  be 
•disputed  by  any  one,  that  for  the  interest  of  Athens  both  Sparta 
and  Thebes  ought  to  be  weak  ;  neither  of  them  in  condition  to 
•disturb  her  security ; *— a  position,  unfortunately,  but  too  well 
recognized  among  all  the  leading  Grecian  states  in  their  reciprocal 
•dealings  with  each  other,  rendering  the  Pan-hellenic  aggregate 
comparatively  defenceless  against  Philip  or  any  skilful  aggressor 
from  without.  While,  however,  affirming  a  general  maxim,  in 
itself  questionable  and  perilous,  Demosthenes  deduces  from  it 
nothing  but  judicious  consequences.  In  regard  to  Sparta,  he 
insists  only  on  keeping  her  in  statu  quo,  and  maintaining 
inviolate  against  her  the  independence  of  Megalopolis  and 
Messing  He  will  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  surrender  -to  her 
these  two  cities,  even  by  the  seductive  prospect  of  assistance  to 
Athens  in  recovering  Or6pus,  and  in  reviving  the  autonomy  of 
the  Boeotian  cities.  At  that  moment  the  prevalent  disposition 
among  the  Athenian  public  was  antipathy  against  ThSbes, 
combined  with  a  certain  sympathy  in  favour  of  Sparta^  whom 
they  had  aided  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  against  the  Megalppo- 
litans.2  Though  himself  sharing  this  sentiment,8  Demosthenes 
will  not  suffer  his  countrymen  to  be  misled  by  it  He  recom- 
mends that  Athens  shall  herself  take  up  the  Theban  policy  in 
regard  to  Megalopolis  and  Messlne,  so  as  to  protect  tha&e  two 
cities  against  Sparta ,  the  rather,  as  by  such  a  proceeding  the 
Thebans  will  be  excluded  from  Peloponnesus,  and  their  general 
influence  narrowed.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  if 
Sparta  should  succeed  in  reconquering  Megalopolis  and  Mess£n§, 

1  Demosth,  pio  Megalopoht  jp,  203,  203,  s,  7,  9,  p  207,  a  22 

s  5, 6  Gp  a  similar  sentiment,  Demos-       »  See  Demosthen,  conk  Leptinera. 
thenes  conk  Anstokrak  p.  654,  s  120      p  489,  s  172  (delivered  355  B  c ) ;  and 

2  Demosthen.  pro   Megalopolik   p.  Olynthiac  i.  p  16,  8  27 
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Athens  must  again  become  the  ally  of  the  Thebans  to  restrain  her 
further  aggrandizement.1 

As  far  as  we  make  out  from  imperfect  information,  it  seems 
that  the  views  of  Demosthenes  did  not  prevail,  and  that  the 
Athenians  declined  to  undertake  the  protection  of  Megalopolis 
against  Sparta,  since  we  presently  find  the  Thebans  continuing 
to  afford  that  protection  as  they  had  done  before*  The  aggressive 
schemes  of  Sparta  appear  to  have  been  broached  at  the  moment 
when  the  Phokians  under  Onomarchus  were  so  decidedly  supenor 
to  Th6bes  as  to  place  that  city  in  some  embarrassment  But  the 
superiority  of  the  Phokians  was  soon  lessened  by  their  collision 
with  a  more  formidable  enemy,  Philip  of  Macedon 

That  prince  had  been  already  partially  interfering  in  Thessahan. 
affairs2  at  the  instigation  of  Eudikus  and  Simus,  B0 
chiefs  of  the  Aleuaclaj  of  Laiissa,  against  Lykophron  352 
the  despot  of  Pheise.  But  his  recent  acquisition  of 
Methane"  left  him  more  at  liberty  to  extend  his  con-  Je  attains" 
quests  southward,  and  to  bring  a  larger  force  to  bear  lykopimm 
on  the  dissensions  of  Thessaly.  In  that  country,  the  who  caUs  m 
great  cities  were,3  as  usual,  contending  for  supremacy, 
and  holding  in  subjection  the  smaller  by  means  of 
garrisons,  while  Lykophron  of  Pheice  was  exerting 
himself  to  regain  that  ascendency  over  the  whole,  plulll> 
which  had  once  been  possessed  by  Jason  and  Alexander.  Philip 
now  marched  into  the  country  and  attacked  him  so  vigorously  as 
to  constrain  him  to  invoke  aid  from  the  Phokians.  Onomarchus, 
at  that  time  victorious  over  the  Thebans  and  master  as  far  as 
Thermopylae,  was  interested  in  checking  the  farther  progress  of 
Philip  southward  and  extending  his  own  ascendency.  He  sent 
into  Thessaly  a  force  of  7000  men,  under  his  brother  Phayllus,  to 
sustain  Lykophron  But  Phayllus  failed  altogether,  being  de- 
feated and  driven  out  of  Thessaly  by  Philip,  so  that  Lykophron 
of  Pheree  was  in  greater  danger  than  ever.  Upon  this,  Onomar- 
chus went  himself  thither  with  the  full  force  of  Phokians  and 
foreign  mercenaries.  An  obstinate  and  seemingly  a  protracted 
contest  now  took  place,  m  the  course  of  which  he  was  at  first 

*Demo3then6s  pro  Megalopoht.  p    p  241,  a  60    Harpokrati6n,  v 


.  ,  , 

j  s  2t  „_,  8  Isokratte,  Orat  viti.  (De  Pace),  s. 

a  Diod.  rri.  14  ;  Demos.  De  Corona,   143,  144. 
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decidedly  victorious.  He  defeated  Pliihp  in  two  battles,  with 
such  severe  loss  that  the  Macedonian  army  was  withdrawn  from 
Thessaly,  while  Lykophron  with  his  Phokian  allies  remained 
masters  of  the  country1 

This  great  success  of  the  Phokian  arms  was  followed  up  by 
a  further  victory  in  Bceotia.    Onomarchus  renewed  his 

of  Onomar-    invasion  of  that  territory,  defeated  the  Thebans  in 
battle,  and  made  himself  master  of  Kordneia,  in  addi- 


maxinium     tion  to  Orchomenus,  which  he  held  before.5    It  would 
seem  that  the  Thebans  were  at  this  time  deprived  of 


.power.  much  of  their  force,  which  was  serving  in  Asia  under 
Artabazus,  and  which,  perhaps  from  these  very  reverses,  they 
presently  recalled.  The  Phokians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  at 
the  height  of  their  power.  At  this  juncture  falls,  probably,  the 
-aggressive  combination  of  the  Spartans  against  Megalopolis,  and 
the  debate,  before  noticed,  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 

Philip  was  for  some  time  in  embarrassment  from  his  defeats 
B  c  353—  ln  Thessaly.  His  soldiers,  discouraged  and  even 
*3&2  mutinous,  would  hardly  consent  to  remain  under  his 

Philip  f  standard.  By  great  pains  and  animated  exhortation, 
foroSSand  ne  at  k^  succeeded  in  reanimating  them.  After  a 
marches  certain  interval  for  restoration  and  reiniorcement,  he 
iKSiaiy^  advanced  with  a  fresh  army  into  Thessaly,  and  re- 
Tictoryplete  sume<*  k*s  operations  against  Lykophron,  who  -was 
over  the  ^  obliged  again  to  solicit  aid  from  Onomarchus,  and  to 
Oaomarchus  promise  that  all  Thessaly  should  henceforward  be  held 
is  slain  under  his  dependence.  Onomarchus  accordingly 
joined  him  in  Thessaly  with  a  large  army,  said  to  consist  of 
20,000  foot  and  500  cavalry.  But  he  found  on  this  occasion, 
within  the  country,  more  obstinate  resistance  than  before,  for  the 
cruel  dynasty  of  Pherse  had  probably  abased  their  previous 
victory  by  aggravated  violence  and  rapacity,  so  as  to  throw  into 
the  arms  of  their  enemy  a  multitude  of  exiles.  On  Philip's 
coming  into  Thessaly  with  a  new  army,  the  Thessalians  embraced 
his  cause  so  warmly,  that  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
.an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse.  Onomarchus  met  him 
in  the  field,  somewhere  near  the  southern  coast  of  Thessaly,  not 
diffident  of  success,  as  well  from  his  recent  victories  as  from  the 
a  Diodftr.  xvi.  36,  *  Dfodor  xvi  36. 
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neighbourhood  of  an  Athenian  fleet  under  Charts,  co-operating 
with  him.  Here  a  battle  was  joined,  and  obstinately  contested 
between  the  two  armies,  nearly  equal  in  numbers  of  infantry. 
Philip  exalted  the  courage  of  his  soldiers  by  decorating  them 
with  laurel  wreaths,1  as  crusaders  in  the  service  of  the  god 
against  the  despoilers  of  the  Delphian  temple  ;  while  the  Thes- 
salians  also,  forming  the  best  cavalry  in  Greece  and  fighting  with 
earnest  valour,  gave  decisive  advantage  to  his  cause.  The  defeat 
of  the  forces  of  Onomarchus  and  Lykophron  was  complete.  Six 
thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  and  three  thousand 
to  have  been  taken  prisoners ;  the  remainder  escaped  either  by 
flight  or  by  throwing  away  their  arms  and  swimming  off  to  the 
Athenian  ships.  Onomarchus  himself  perished.  According  to 
one  account,  he  was  slain  by  his  own  mercenaries,  provoked  by 
his  cowardice ,  according  to  another  account,  he  was  drowned, 
being  carried  into  the  sea  by  an  unruly  horse,  and  trying  to 
escape  to  the  ships.  Philip  caused  his  dead  body  to  be  crucified, 
and  drowned  all  the  prisoners  as  men  guilty  of  sacrilege.2 

This  victory  procured  for  the  Macedonian  prince  great  renown 
as  avenger  of  the  Delphian  god,  and  became  an  im-  Ra  368_ 
portant  step  in  his  career  of  aggrandizement.    It  not  852- 
only  terminated  the  power  of  the  Phokians  north  of  JfhlHp 
Thermopylae,  but  also  finally  crushed  the  powerful  Phmaad 
dynasty  of  Pheroe  in  Thessaly.    Philip  laid  siege  to  JJgJJJJj" 
that  city,  upon  which  Lykophron  and  Peitholaus,  master  of  ail 
surrounded  by  an  adverse  population  and  unable  to 
make  any  long  defence,  capitulated  and  surrendered 
it  to  him,  retiring  with  their  mercenaries,  2000  in  number,  into 
Phokis,5    Having  obtained  possession  of  Pherae  and  proclaimed 
it  a  free  city,  Philip  proceeded  to  besiege  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Pagasae,  the  most  valuable  maritime  station  in  Thessaly.   How 
long  Pagasse  resisted,  we  do  not  know,  but  long  enough  to  send 
intimation  to  Athens,  with  entreaties  for  succour.    The  Athe- 

i  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  Justin       a  Diodor.  xvi  55 :  Pausan.  at  2,  8 ; 

(viii.  2),  and  seems  likely  to  be  true,  Philo  Judseus  apud  Euaebium  Prsep 

from  the  seventy  with  which  Philip,  Kvang.  viii.  p  392.    Diodorus  states 

after  his  victory,  treated  the  Phokian  that  Cliares  with  the  Athenian  fleet 

prisoners.    But  the  further  statement  was  sailing  by,  accidentally.   But  this 

of  Justin  is  not  likely  to  be  true—  seems  highly  improbable     It  cannot 

that  the  Phokians,  on  beholding  the  but  be  supposed  that  he  was  destined 

insignia  of  the  god,  threw  away  their  to  co-operate  with  the  Phokians. 
arms  and  fled  without  resistance.  *  Diodor.  xvi.  87. 
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nians,  alarmed  at  the  successive  conquests  of  Philip,  were  well- 
disposed  to  keep  this  important  post  out  of  his  hands,  which 
their  naval  power  fully  enabled  them  to  do.  But  here  again  (as/ 
m  the  previous  examples  of  Pydna,  Potidaea,  and  Meth6ne),  the 
aversion  to  personal  service  among  the  citizens  individually,  and 
the  impediments  as  to  apportionment  of  duty  or  cost  whenever 
actual  outgoing  was  called  for,  produced  the  untoward  result, 
that  though  an  expedition  was  voted  and  despatched,  it  did  not 
arrive  in  time*1  Pagasse  surrendeied  and  came  into  the  power  of 
Philip,  who  fortified  and  garrisoned  it  for  himself,  thus  becoming 
master  of  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  the  great  inlet  of  Thessaly. 

Philip  was  probably  occupied  for  a  certain  time  in  making 
B  o  353—  good  his  dominion  over  Thessaly  But  as  soon  as- 
?f 2  sufficient  precautions  had  been  taken  for  this  purpose, 

invades  he  sought  to  push  this  advantage  over  the  Phokians- 
Sl?A?ne*  ^y  Heading  them  in  their  own  territory.  He  marched 
nians  send  to  Thermopylae,  still  proclaiming  as  his  aim  the  libe- 
thither  and  ration  of  the  Delphian  temple  and  the  punishment  of 
piogreS3  lts  sacrilegious  robbers,  while  he  at  the  same  time 
Their  alarm  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  Thessalians  by  promising 
juncture,  to  restore  to  them  the  Pylsea  or  half-yearly  Amphik- 
rapiSty^of81  *>yowc  festival  at  Thermopylae,  which  the  Phokians1 
movement  had  discontinued.3 

The  Phokians,  though  masters  of  this  almost  inexpugnable 
pass,  seemed  to  have  been  so  much  disheartened  by  their 
recent  defeat,  and  the  death  of  Onomarchus,  that  they  felt 

i  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i  p  50,  s.  in  854— 351  B.O  ;  if  Etayas  is  to  be 
40  KatVot,  ri  5ijirore  cojuitgerc.  .  . '  rov?  taken  for  IIa<ya<ras 


.  .  . 

?  m&vra?  vju.Ii/  v<rrcpi£ei,v  TU>V       I  apprehend  that  the  first  campaign 

rbv  «»   M<0c6>o]v,    rbv   eU  of  Philip  in   Thessaly  against   the- 

Hay  ao-tt?,  rbv  eU  TLoTt.Sa.Lav,  &c  Photaans,  wherein  he  was  Beaten  and , 

Demosthenes,  Olynth  i  p  11,  s  9  dnven  out  by  Onomarchus,  may  be 

*<u  iroAiv  TJviKa  HuoVa,  HoTiScua,  Me-  placed  in  the  summer  of  353  B  c    Th& 

6fin),  ria-yacrai— TroXtopKoviieva  second  entrance  into  Thessaly,  with 

«iri}vylA\«ro,  el  TOT«  rovrcof  «vl  TW  the  defeat  and  death  of  Onomarchus, 

TrpuTw  irpolvjxoit  *cai  <bc  npocr^iuv  eftot]-  belongs  to  the  early  spring  of  352  B  c 


frrjo-a^v  avrot,  &c  The  capture  of  Pherse  and  Pagas?& 

The  first  Philippic  was  delivered  in  comes  immediately  afterwards ,  then 

362—351 B  c ,  which  proves  that  Philip's  the  expedition  of  Philip  to  Thermopylae, 

capture  of  Pagasae  cannot  have  been  where  his  progress  was  arrested  by  the 

later  than  that  year     Nor  can  it  Athenians,  comes  about  midsummer* 

have  been  earlier  than  his  capture  of  352  B.C. 

Pherse— as  I  have  before  remarked  in       -  Demosthenes,  Be  Pace,  p  62,  s 

reference  to  the  passage  of  Diodorus  23 ,  Philippic  ii  p  71,  s  27 ,  De  tals. 

(xvl  31),  where  it  s«ems  to  be  placed  Legat.  p  443,  s  865 
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unable  to  maintain  it  long.  The  news  of  such  a  danger, 
transmitted  to  Athens,  excited  extraordinary  agitation.  The 
importance  of  defending  Thermopylae  and  of  prohibiting 
the  victorious  king  of  Macedou  from  coming  to  co-operate  with 
the  Thebans  on  the  southern  side  oJ:  it,1  not  merely  against  the 
Phokians,  but  probably  also  against  Attica,  were  so  powerfully 
felt,  that  the  usual  hesitations  and  delay  of  the  Athenians  in 
respect  to  military  expedition  was  overcome  Chiefly  from  this 
cause,  but  partly  also,  we  may  suppose,  from  the  vexatious  dis- 
appointment recently  incurred  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  Pagasse, 
an  Athenian  armament  under  Nausikles  (amounting  to  5000 
foot  and  400  horse,  according  to  Diodorus)3  was  fitted  out  with 
not  less  vigour  and  celerity  than  had  been  displayed  against  the 
Thebans  in  Euboea  seven  years  before  Athenian  citizens  shook 
off  their  lethargy,  and  promptly  volunteered.  They  readied 
Thermopylae  in  good  time,  placing  the  pass  in  such  a  condition  of 
defence  that  Philip  did  not  attack  it  at  oil.  Often  aftcrwaids 
does  Demosthenes,3  in  combating  ilie  general  remissness  of  his 
countrymen  when  military  exigences  arose,  remind  them  of  this 
unwonted  act  of  energetic  movement,  crowned  with  complete 
effect  With  little  or  no  loss,  the  Athenians  succeeded  in  guarding 
both  themselves  and  their  allies  against  a  very  menacing  con- 
tingency, simply  by  the  promptitude  of  their  action.  The  cost 
of  the  armament  altogether  was  more  than  200  talents ;  and 
from  the  stress  which  Demosthenis  lays  on  that  portion  of  the 
expense  which  was  defrayed  by  the  soldiers  privately  and 
individually,4  we  may  gather  that  these  soldiers  (as  in  the 
Sicilian  expedition  under  Nikias c)  were  in  considerable  proportion 
opulent  citizens.  Among  a  portion  of  the  Grecian  public,  however, 
the  Athenians  incurred  obloquy  as  accomplices  in  the  Phokian 
sacrilege,  and  enemies  of  the  Delphian  god.8 

But  though  Philip  was  thus  kept  out  of  Southern  Greece,  and 
the  Phokians  enabled  to  re-organize  themselves  against  Thebes, 

i  Dexnosthenfis,  De  Fals  Leg  p  807,  20 ,  De  Corona,  p  286,  s.  40  ,  De  Fal 

8  04,  p   446,  S   S75     <n?  yip  OVK  oUev  Leg  P  444,  S.  366 

vpMv  on  T<3  fcwKtfttv  jro\«ju,&>  /cat  T$  xvpt-       *  JDemosthonds,  De  Fals  Leg  p  367, 

ow?  ftlvnt,  Ilvkuv  *wK«fa«r,  17  re  an*  ©vj«  S  95 

fiatov  aS«ia  -UTnjpxtv  wuv,  /col  rb  fiySe-         <*  Thucyd  VI,  81. 

iror'  «\6elv   av   eta  TJ^o^vv^ffov  /twjS'         &  Justin,     Vii      2      His    rhetorical 

BvjSotav  *t\tir7roc  M*j5«  ©>j/3afov«;  exaggerations  ought  nob  to  make  us 

a  DiodOr  XVL  87,  38  rtyeot  the  expression  of  this  opinion 

<>  Domosthends,  Philippic  i.  p  44,  s.  against  Athens  as  a  real  fact, 
9—19 
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yet  in  Thessaly  and  without  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  Mace- 
donian ascendency  was  henceforward  an  uncontested  fact  Before 
we  follow  bis  subsequent  proceedings,  however,  it  will  be 
-convenient  to  turn  to  events  both  in  Phokis  and  in  Peloponnesus. 
In  the  depressed  condition  of  the  Phokians  aftei  the  defeat  of 
B.  0.352  Onomarchus,  they  obtained  reinforcement  not  only 
Phayiius  ^rom  Athens,  but  a^so  ^rom  Sparta  (1000  men),  and 
takes  the  from  the  Peloponnesian  Achseans  (2000  men)1 
command  p^y.]}^  the  successor  (by  some  called  brother)  of 


Onomarchus,  put  himself  again  in  a  condition  of 
spoliation  of  defence.  He  had  recourse  a  third  time  to  that  yet 
unexhausted  store—  the  Delphian  treasures  and  valu- 
al:)les-  He  despoiled  the  temple  to  a  greater  extent 
than  Philomelus,  and  not  less  than  Onomarchus  ; 
incurring  aggravated  odium  from  the  fact  that  he 
leaders  could  not  now  supply  himself  without  laying  hands 
•on  offerings  of  conspicuous  magnificence  and  antiquity,  which  his 
two  predecessors  had  spared.  It  was  thus  that  the  splendid 
golden  donatives  of  the  Lydian  king  Krcesus  were  now  melted 
down  and  turned  into  money  117  bricks  or  ingots  of  gold,  most 
of  them  weighing  two  talents  each  ,  360  golden  goblets,  together 
with  a  female  statue  three  cubits  high,  and  a  lion,  of  the  same 
metal,  said  to  have  weighed  m  the  aggregate  thirty  talents.2 
The  abstraction  of  such  ornaments,  striking  and  venerable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  numerous  visitors  of  the  temple,  was  doubtless  deeply 
felt  among  the  Grecian  public  And  the  indignation  was 
aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  beautiful  youths  and  women, 
favourites  of  Onomarchus  or  Phayllus,  received  some  of  the 
most  precious  gifts,  and  wore  the  most  noted  ornaments,  which 

i  Demosthenes  (Fals  Leg   p    44$)  progress  of  Philip,  and  before  the 

affirms  that  no  one  else  except  Athens  Peloponnesian   troops   could  amve, 

.assisted  or  rescued  the  Phokians  in  The   Athenian  expedition  to  Ther- 

this  emergency     But  Diodorus  (xvi  mopylse    seems    to    have    occurred 

87)  mentions  succours  from  the  other  about  May,  852  B  C  —as  far  as  we 

allies  also  ,  and  there  seems  no  ground  can  make  out  the  chronology  of  the 

for  disbelieving  him.    The  boast  of  time 

Demosthenes,  however,  that  Athens  2Dioddr   xvi  56.    The  account  of 

single-handed  saved  the  Phokians  is  these  donatives  of  Krcesus  may  be 

not  incorrect  as  to  the  main  fact,  read  in  Herodotus  (i    50,  51),   who 

though  overstated  in  the  expression  saw  them  at  Delphi    As  to  the  exact 

For  the  Athenians,   commanding   a  weight  and  number,  there  is  some 

naval  force,  and  on  this  rare  occasion  discrepancy  between  him  and  Diodorus, 

rapid  in  their  movements,  reached  moreover  the  text  of  Herodotus  himself 

Thermopylae  in   time  to  arrest  the  is  not  free  from  obscurity 
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had  decorated  the  temple — even  the  necklaces  of  Hell£n  and 
Eriphyle".  One  woman,  a  flute-player  named  Bromias,  not  only 
received  from  Phayllus  a  silver  cup  and  a  golden  wreath  (the 
former  dedicated  in  the  temple  by  the  Phokseans,  the  latter  by 
the  Peparethians),  but  was  also  introduced  by  him,  in  his  capacity 
of  superintendent  of  the  Pythian  festival,  to  contend  ior  the 
prize  in  playing  the  sacred  Hymn.  As  the  competitors  for  such 
prize  had  always  been  men,  the  assembled  crowd  so  loudly 
resented  the  novelty,  that  Bromias  was  obliged  to  withdraw.1 
Moreover  profuse  laigesses  and  flagrant  malversation  became 
more  notorious  than  ever.2  The  Phokian  leaders  displayed  with 
ostentation  their  newly  acquired  wealth,  and  either  imported  for 
the  first  time  bought  slaves,  or  at  least  greatly  multiplied  the 
pre-existing  number.  It  had  before  been  the  practice  in  Phokis, 
we  are  told,  for  the  wealthy  men  to  be  served  by  the  poor 
youthful  freemen  of  the  country,  and  complaints  arose  among 
the  latter  class  that  their  daily  bread  was  thus  taken  away.8 

Notwithstanding  the  indignation  excited  by  these  proceedings 
not  only  throughout  Greece,  but  even  in  Phokis  itself,  B  o  352— 
Phayllus  earned  his  point  of  levying  a  fresh  army  of  851* 
mercenaries,  and  of  pui  chasing  new  alliances  among  the  smaller 
cities.    Both  Athens  and  Sparta  profited  more  or  less  by  the 
distribution ;  though  the  cost  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Thermopylae,  which  rescued  the  Phokians  from  destruction, 
seems  clearly  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Athenians  themselves.* 

1  Theopomp     Fragm      182,    188 ,  fair  capture  for  an  Athenian  general, 
Phylarchus,  Fragm    60,    ed    JDidot,  together  with  all  on  board    If,  amidst 
Anaximen6s  and  Ephorus  ap  Athe-  the  cargo,  there  happened  to  be  pre- 
nseum,  vi  pp  281,232    The  Pythian  sents  intended  for  Olympia  and  Delphi, 
games   here  alluded  to   must  have  these,  as  being  on  board  of  ships  of 
been  those  celebrated  in  August  or  war,  would  follow  the  fate  of  the  other 
September,  850  B  c.    It  would  seem  persons  and  things  along  with  them, 
therefore  that  Phayllus  survived  over  They  would  not  be  considered  as  the 
that ipenod  property  of  the  god  until  they  had 

2  Diod6r  xvi  56,   57      The  story  been  actually  dedicated  m  his  temple, 
annexed  about  Iphikratds  and  the  Nor  would  the  person  sending  them 
ships  of  Dionysms  of  Syracuse—a  story  be  entitled  to  invoke  the  privilege  of  a 
which,  at  all  events,  comes  quite  out  consecrated  cargo  unless  he  divested  it 
of  its  chionological  place— appears  to  of  all  hostile  accompaniment     The 
me  not  worthy  of  credit,  in  the  manner  letter  of  complaint  to  the  Athenians, 
in  which  Dioddrus  here  gives  it    The  which  Diodorus  gives  as  having  been 
squadron  of  Dionysms,  which  Iphi-  sent  by  Dionysius,  seems  to  me  neither 
kratfis   captured    on   the    coast    of  genuine  nor  even  plausible 
Korkyra,  was  coming  to  the  aid  and       $  Timceus,  Fragm    67,  ed    Ihdot ; 
at  the  request  of  the  Lacedemonians,  ap  Athenaeum,  vi  pp  264—272 

then  at  war  with  Athens  (Xenoph        *Diod6r  acvi.  57;  compare  Demos- 
Hellen  vi.  2,  83)    It  was  therefore  a  then  Fals.  Leg  p  867. 
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Phayllus  carried  on  war  for  some  time  against  both  the  Boeotians 
and  Lokrians.  He  is  represented  by  Diodorus  to  have  lost 
several  battles  But  it  is  certain  that  the  general  result  was  not 
unfavourable  to  him,  that  he  kept  possession  of  Orchomenus  in 
Boeotia,  and  that  his  power  remained  without  substantial 
diminution.1 

The  stress  of  war  seems,  for  the  time,  to  have  been  transfeired 
BC  35$-  to  Peloponnesus,  whither  a  portion  both  of  the 
851  Phokian  and  Theban  troops  went  to  co-operate  The 

War  in  Lacedaemonians  had  at  length  opened  their  campaign 
nlsSs— toe  against  Megalopolis,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken 
attack^  M  kavmg  been  debated  before  the  Athenian  public 
Megalopolis  assembly  Their  plan  seems  to  have  been  formed 
eSeoifer"  some  months  before,  when  Onomarchus  was  at  the 
Thfibes  maximum  of  his  power,  and  when  Th§bes  was 
supposed  to  be  in  danger ,  but  it  was  not  executed  until  after  his 
defeat  and  death,  when  the  Phokians,  depressed  for  the  time, 
were  rescued  only  by  the  prompt  inteiference  of  Athens,  and 
when  the  Thebans  had  their  hands  comparatively  fi ee.  Moi  cover, 
the  Theban  division  which  had  been  sent  into  Asia  under 
PainmenSs  a  year  or  two  before,  to  assist  Artabazus,  may  now  be 
piesumed  to  have  returned ,  especially  as  we  know  that  no  very 
long  time  aftei  wards  Avtabazus  appears  as  completely  defeated 
by  the  Persian  troops,  expelled  from  A<»ia,  and  constrained  to 
take  refuge,  together  with  his  biother-m  law  Memnon,  under  the 
protection  of  Philip.2  The  Megalopolitans  had  sent  envoys  to 
entreat  aid  from  Athens,  under  the  apprehension  that  Thebes 
would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  assist  them  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Athens  would  have  granted  their  prayer,  in  spite  of  the 
advice  of  Demosthenes  ;  but  the  Thebans  had  now  again  become 
strong  enough  to  uphold  with  their  own  force  then  natural 
allies  in  Peloponnesus. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Lacedcernonian  army  under  king 
Archidamus  invaded  the  Megalopolitan  territory,  a  competenl 
force  was  soon  brought  together  to  oppose  them ;  furnished  partly 
by  the  Argeians — who  had  been  engaged  during  the  preceding  yeai 
in  a  border  warfare  with  Sparta,  and  had  experienced  a  partia 
defeat  at  Ornese8— partly  by  the  Sikyonians  and  Messenians 
iDiodor.  xvi.  87, 88  s  Diod6r.  XVL  52.  »  Diod6r  xvi  84, 
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who  came  in  full  muster.    Besides  this,  the  forces  on  both  sider 
from  Bceotia  and  Phokis  were  transferied  to  Pelopon-  B  c  852_ 
n£sus   The Thebans  sent  4000  foot  and  500  horse,  under  351 
Kephision,  to  the  aid  of  Megalopolis ,  while  the  Spartans  Hostilities 
not  only  i  ecalled  their  own  troops  from  Phokis,  but  also  ^^  mde' 
procured  3000  of  the  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  suit— peace 
Phayllus,  and  150  Thessalian  horse  from  Lykophron, 
the  expelled  despot  of  Pherae,  Archidamns  received  his 
reinforcements,  and  got  together  his  aggregate  forces,  agam  re- 
earlier  than  the  enemy      He  advanced  first  into  cognized< 
Arcadia,  where  he  posted  himself  near  Mantmeia,  thus  cutting 
off  the   Argeians    from    Megalopolis,    he   nest  invaded   the 
territory  of  Argos,  attacked  Omec6,  and  defeated  the  Argeians 
in  a  partial  action.     Piesently  the  Thcbaus  ai  rived,  and  effected 
a  junction  with  their  Aigcian  and  Arcadian  allies.    The  united 
force  was  greatly  supenor  in  number  to  the  Lacedemonians ;  but 
such  superiority  was  counterbalanced  by  the  bad  discipline  of  the 
'Thebans,  who  had  sadly  declined  on  this  point  duung  the  in- 
terval of  ten  years  since  the  death  of  Epumemondas.    A  battle 
ensued,  partially  advantageous  to  the  Laceclsomomans ;  while  the 
Argeians  and  Arcadians  chose  to  go  home  to  their  neighbouring 
cities.    The  Lacedaemonian s  also,  having  ravaged  a  portion  of 
Arcadia,  and  stormed  the  Arcadian  town  of  Helissus,  presently 
recrossed  their  own  frontier  and  returned  to  Sparta     They  left 
however  a  division  in  Arcadia  under  Anaxandcr,  who,  engaging 
with  the  Thebans  near  Tdphusa,  was  worsted  witlx  great  loss  and 
made  prisoner     In  two  other  battles,  also,  the  Thebans  were 
successively  victorious ;  in  a  third,  they  were  vanquished  by  the 
Lacedemonians     With  such  balanced  and  undecided  success  was 
the  war  earned  on,  until  at  length  the  Lacedaemonians  proposed 
and  concluded  peace  with  Megalopolis     Either  formally,  or  by 
implication,  they  were  forced  to  recognize  the  autonomy  of  that 
city ;  thus  abandoning,  for  the  time  at  least,  their  aggressive 
purposes,  which   Demosthenes  had  combated  and  sought  to 
frustrate  before  the  Athenian  assembly.    The  Thebans  on  their 
side  returned  home,  having  accomplished  their  object  of  protect- 
ing Megalopolis  and  Mcss&iS ;  and  we  may  presume  that  the 
Phokian  allies  of  Sparta  were  sent  home  also.1 

i  89 
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The  war  between  tlie  Boeotians  and  Phokians  had  doubtless 
B  o  851—  slackened  during  this  episode  in  Peloponnesus  ,  but  it 
350.  still  went  on,  m  a  series  of  partial  actions,  on  the  river 

m  success  Kephissus,  at  Kordneia,  at  Abse  in  Phokis,  and  near 
Sei£h0"  the  Loknan  town  of  Naryx  For  the  most  part,  the 
Bceotia-  Phokians  are  said  to  have  been  worsted  ,  and  their 
Phayiius,  commander  Phayllus  presently  died  of  a  painful 
ceeded  by  "  ^lsease—  tne  suitable  punishment  (in  the  point  of  view 
Phaisekus  of  a  Grecian  historian1)  for  his  sacrilegious  deeds. 
He  left  as  his  successor  Phalsekus,  a  young  man,  son  of  Onomar- 
chus,  under  the  guardianship  and  advice  of  an  experienced 
friend  named  Mnaseas  But  Mnaseas  was  soon  surprised  at  night, 
defeated,  and  slain,  by  the  Thebans  ;  while  Phalsekus,  left  to  his 
own  resources,  was  defeated  in  two  battles  near  Chseroneia,  and 
was  unable  to  hinder  his  enemies  from  ravaging  a  large  part  of 
the  Phokian  territory  2 

"We  know  the  successive  incidents  of  this  ten  years'  Sacred  War 
B  c  350—  on^  ^roin  ^e  meaSre  aimals  of  Biodorus,  whose  warm 
349  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  religious  side  of  the  question 

The  The-  seems  to  betray  him  into  exaggeration  of  the  victories 

money'Sm    of  tlie  Tne^ans>  or  at  least  mto   some   omission   of 
the  Persian    counter-balancing  reverses.   For,  in  spite  of  these  suc- 
ng  cessive  victories,  the  Phokians  were  noway  put  down, 

but  remained  in  possession  of  the  Boeotian  town  of  Orchomenus  ; 
moreover  the  Thebans  became  so  tired  out  and  impoverished  by 
the  war,  that  they  confined  themselves  presently  to  desultory  in- 
cursions and  skirmishes8  Their  losses  fell  wholly  upon  their 
own  citizens  and  their  own  funds  ,  while  the  Phokians  fought 
with  foreign  mercenaries  and  with  the  treasures  of  the  temple  * 
The  increasing  poverty  of  the  Thebans  even  induced  them  to  send 
an  embassy  to  the  Persian  king,  entreating  pecuniary  aid,  which 
drew  from  him  a  present  of  300  talents.  As  he  was  at  this  time 
organizing  a  fresh  expedition  on  an  immense  scale,  for  the  re- 
conquest  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  after  more  than  one  preceding 

1  Diodftr  XV)  38  triv  oKpoj3oA.Krjaol  /tidy  KCU  x<*>P<K  Karo£po» 

2  Diod6r  xvi  88,  89.  /nal  owttrnitrav,  irp&£ei$  fie  K&TO.  rovrov 
3Diod6r  XVI  40     M  5*  TOVTWK,  ®T)-    rbv  btavrov  (851—  3{50  BC,  accoidmg 

/Batot,  KajM/oirct  r<Z  irpb?  $a>Ket?  iroXejuup,    to  the  chronology  of  DiodOrus)  ov  <rvv- 


, 

pos  rov  TWV  Heporwi/  jWaeet.       4  isokratfis,  Orat  v,  (ad  Philipp  )  s. 
Oic  8e  BoiwTOtg  KCLL  rots  fcwxev-    61 
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failure,  he  required  Grecian  soldiers  as  much  as  the  Greeks 
required  his  money.  Hence  we  shall  see  presently  that  the 
Thebans  were  able  to  send  him  an  equivalent 

In  the  war  just  recounted  on  the  Lacoman  and  Arcadian 
frontier,  the  Athenians  had  taken  no  part     Their  B  c  352_ 
struggle  with  Philip  had  been  becoming  from  month  351 
to  month  more  serious  and  embarrassing.  By  occupying  increased 
in  tame  the  defensible  pass  of  Thermopylae,  they  had 
indeed  prevented  him  both  from  crushing  the  Phokians 
and  from  meddling  with  the  Southern  states  of  Greece    Alarm 
But  the  final  battle,  wherein  he  had  defeated  Onomar- 
chus,  had  materially  increased  both  his  power  and 
his  military  reputation     The  numbers  on  both  sides  theecian 
were  very  great ,  the  result  was  decisive,  and  ruinous  worla 
to   the   vanquished ;    moreover,    we    cannot    doubt   that   the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  with  the  other  military  improvements  and 
mancsuvres  which  Philip  had  been  gradually  organizing  since  his 
accession,  was  now  exhibited  in  formidable  efficiency.    The  king 
of  Macedon  had  become  the  ascendant  soldier  and  potentate 
hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  Grecian  world,  exciting  fears,  or 
hopes,  or  both  at  once,  in  every  city  throughout  its  limits.    In 
the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes,  and  in  his  oration  against 
Anstokrat£s  (delivered  between  midsummer,  352  B.O.,  and  mid- 
summer, 351  B  o.),  we  discern  evident  marks  of  the  terrors  which 
Philip  had  come  to  inspire,  within  a  year  after  his  repulse  from 
Thermopylae,  to  reflecting  Grecian  politicians.    "  It  is  impossible 
for  Athens  (says  the  orator l)  to  provide  any  land  force  competent 
to  contend  in  the  field  against  that  of  Philip  " 

The  reputation  of  his  generalship  and  his  indefatigable  acti- 
vity were  already  everywhere  felt ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  officers- 
and  soldiers,  partly  native  Macedonians,  partly  chosen  Greeks, 
whom  he  had  assembled  round  him2— especially  the  lochages  or 
front-rank  men  of  the  phalanx  and  the  hypaspistse.  Moreover, 
the  excellent  cavalry  of  Thessaly  became  embodied  from  hence- 
forward as  an  element  in  the  Macedonian  army  ;  since  Philip  had 

1  Demosthente,  Philippic  i  p  46,  a.   17  (delivered  in  860  B  c  ) 

20  f85a~351  B  C  )  .  oi  6«  &j  Trept  avr&v  ft wv  fcVot 

Compare   Philippic    in.  p    124,    S  xac  mgfeaipot  <56f  av  ^  e^ovcnv  £?  clot 

68  daviio-crroi,  Kai  uvyKeKpoTwucj/ot  ra  row 

2  Demosthenes,  Olynth  n,  p.  23,  s.  n-oAqtov,  <fec 
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acquired  unbounded  ascendency  in  that  country,  from  his  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Phersean  despots  and  their  auxiliaries  the  Phokians. 
The  philo-Macedoman  party  in  the  Thessahan  cities  had  con- 
stituted him  federal  chief  (or  in  some  sort  Tagus)  of  the  country, 
not  only  enrolling  their  cavalry  in  his  armies,  but  also  placing 
at  his  disposal  the  customs  and  market-dues,  which  formed  a 
standing  common  fund  for  supporting  the  Thessahan  collective 
administration l  The  financial  means  of  Philip,  for  pa}  nient  of 
his  foieign  troops,  and  prosecution  of  his  military  enterprises, 
were  thus  materially  increased 

But  besides  his  irresistible  land  force,  Philip  had  now  become 
B  o  351  master  of  no  inconsiderable  naval  power  also.  During 
Philip  ac-  l^e  earty  ye&rs  of  the  war,  though  he  had  taken  not 
quires  a  only  Amphipolis  but  also  all  the  Athenian  possessions 
able  naval  oa  the  Macedonian  coast,  yet  the  exports  Iroin  his 
Snportance  *eintory  na(l  Deei1  interrupted  by  the  naval  force  of 
of  the  Gulf  Athens,  so  as  to  lessen  beriously  the  produce  of  his 
to>um^his  export  duties.2  But  he  had  now  contrived  to  get 
squalrons  together  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  ships  and 
annoy  the  privateers,  if  not  to  ward  off  such  damage  from  him- 
commerce  self,  at  least  to  retaliate  it  upon  Athens.  Her  navy 
and  coast.  lujee(j  was  s^ft  incomparably  superior,  but  the  lan- 
guor and  remissness  oi  her  citizens  refused  to  bring  it  out  with 
efficiency ,  while  Philip  had  opened  for  himself  a  new  avenue  to 
maritime  power  by  his  acquisition  of  Pherse  and  Pagaese,  and  by 
establishing  his  ascendency  over  the  Magnates  and  their  temtory, 
round  the  eastern  border  of  the  Pagassean  Gulf.  That  gulf  (now- 
known  by  the  name  of  Volo)  is  still  the  great  inlet  and  outlet  for 
Thessahan  trade ;  the  eastern  coast  of  Thessaly,  along  the  line  of 
Mount  Pehon,  being  craggy  and  harbourless s  The  naval  lorce 
belonging  to  Pherse  and  its  seaport  Pagasse  was  very  considerable, 
and  had  been  so  even  from  the  times  of  the  despots  Jason  and 

1  Demosthenfis  cont  Aristokrat  p.  OMTCU 

«57,  s  183  (353—351 B  c )    also  Demos-       2  Demoathen6s  cont  Anstokrat  p, 

then.  Olynth  a  p  15;  s.  23  (349  B  C )  667,  s    131—133  (352—851  B  C ) ,  com- 

T}KOUOV  &  eywyrf  runny  ws  ovfi*  TOVS  pare  Isokrat$s,  Orat.  r.  (ad  Phihpp) 

Xi/t&ras  Kai  ray  ayopas  I  T  i  SUKTO  i-ev  8  5 

OUTW  /capTTOvotfai     TO.  yap  KOWO,  to.  ©«T-         *  Xenoph  Hellen   v  4,  56  ,  Hehnip- 

TaXwv  in-o  rovruv  Sect  Siowce^,  ov  OtXw-  pus  ap    Athen»um,  i    p    27     About 

irov  Xofipamv   et  54  TOI^TWV  a7ro(TT<rpij-  the  lucrative  commerce  in  the  Gulf,  m 

^<r«rot  TWV  xp>?/*aTwv,  <ts  trrevbv  KOfuS-fj  reference  to  Demetnas  and  Theb» 

ra  TTJJ  Tpo^s  rot;  ^evois  aurtp  KaTaorrij-  Phthifitides,  see  Livy, 
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Alexander  , x  at  one  moment  painfully  felt  even  by  Athens.  All 
these  bhips  now  passed  into  the  service  of  Philip,  together  witli 
the  dues  on  export  and  import  levied  round  the  Pagassean  Gulf, 
the  command  of  which  he  further  secured  by  erecting  suitable 
fortifications  on  the  Magnesian  shore,  and  by  placing  a  garrison 
in  Pagasse 3  Such  additional  naval  means,  combined  with  what 
he  already  possessed  at  Ainpliipohs  and  elsewhere,  made  him 
speedily  annoying,  if  not  foimidable,  to  Athens,  even  at  sea. 
His  triremes  showed  themselves  everywhere,  probably  m  small 
and  rapidly  moving  squadrons.  He  levied  large  contributions  oil 
the  insular  allies  of  Athens,  and  paid  the  costs  of  war  greatly  out 
of  the  capture  of  merchant  vessels  in  the  JSgean  His  squadrons 
made  incursions  on  the  Athenian  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbios, 
carrying  off  several  Athenian  citizens  as  prisoners  They  even 
stretched  southward  as  far  as  Gcroebtus,  the  southern  promontory 
of  Eubcea,  where  they  not  only  fell  in  with  and  captured  a 
lucrative  squadron  of  corn-ships,  but  also  insulted  the  coast  of 
Attica  itself  in  the  opposite  bay  of  Marathon,  towing  off  as  a 
prize  one  of  the  sacred  tnremes.8  Such  was  the  mischief  success- 


1  Demosthenes  cont  Polykl  p  1207 ;  Dcmetnas  m  that  important  position 
Be    Coionft    Trieiarchicfl.,    p    1230 ,  by  Demetnns  Pohorketes,  about  sixty 
Dioddr  XT  95 ,  Xenoph  Hellen,  vi.  1,  yoais  afterwards     Demetrias,  Chalkis, 
11.  and  Corinth  came  to  be  considered  the 

2  DemosthenSs,  Olynth  i  p  15,  s  most  commanding  positions  in  Cieece. 
28      KO.L  yap  Ilayaaas  a«ratrct*>   avrov        This     fine    bay,  With    tho    fertile 
eio-iv  e^ri^tcr/xeVoi  (the  ThessAliatis  re-  temtory  lying  on  its  sboies  under 
demand  the  place  from  Philip),  K<U  Mount  JPelum,  is  well  described  by 
Mayi'jjo-iai/  K«cwAvKa<tt  reiytfai/      In  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern 
Olynth  11  p  21,  s  11  it  stands— /cat  yap  Groece,  vol    iv    ch.   41,  p    #73  sen 
vvv  ti(riv  e^ri^nr^voi.  Ilayatras  an-am lvt  t  doubt  whether  either  Ulpian  (ad 

Kat  n-cpt  Mayiojo-ias    Adyovs  Trotecotfai  Dewosthon       Olynth      3U     P      24)     or 

I  take  the  latter  expression  to  state  Colonel  Leake  (p  :;S1)  are  borne  out 

the  fact  with  more  strict  precision ,  m  supyosiupr  that  there  was  any  tenon 

the   Thessalians   passed  a   vote   to  called  Magnesia  on  the  shoies  of  the 

remonstt  ate  with  Philip ,  it  is   not  Gulf    None  such  is  mentioned  either 

probable  that  they  actually  Ttuideied  by  Strabo   01    by  Kkylax,    and   I 

tatn    And  if  he  afterwaids  "gave  to  apprehend  that  the  passages  above 

them  Magnesia,"  as  we  are  told  in  cited  fi  om  Demosthenes  mean  Magnesia 

a.  later  oration  delivered  m  344  B  c.  tJie  region,  inhabited  by  the  Magnates, 

(Philippic  up  71,  s  24),  he  piobably  as  m  Demosthenes  cont,  Neseram,  p 

gave  it  with  resei-ve  of  the  fortified  1882,  s  141. 

posts  to  himself ,  since  we  know  that       » JDeraosthenfia,  Philippic  i  p  46,  s. 

his  ascendency  over  Thessaly  was  not  25.   $«i  yap,  $xw™*  tetwav  vAvrisbv 

only  not  lelaxed,  but  became  more  «ol  rax^v  Tpinpwv  -fnf.lv,  OTTWS 

violent  and  compressive  ^  Svvaw  n-A^j— p  49,  s  38. 

The  value  which  the  Macedonian  /*ev,  rbv  ntytfrov  tS>v 

kings  always  continued  to  set,  fiom  a.^uwvtvQt    «<rre  Potiro 

this  time  f 01  ward,  upon  Magnesia  and  v^enp^  vfj.lv  «roA«uet  cr 

the  rocoss  of  the  Pagasfean  Gulf,  is  *<u  ^f'pwv  rov?  irMovra.^ 

Shown  in  the  foundation  Of  the  City  of  Siretra,  rl  irpb?  rovry ,  roO  rrao-x«f  a'  avrol 
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fully  inflicted  by  the  flying  squadions  of  Philip,  though  Athens 
had  probably  a  consicleiable  number  of  cruisers  at  sea,  and  cer- 
tainly a  fai  superior  number  of  ships  at  home  in  Peiraeus  Her 
commerce  and  even  her  coasts  were  disturbed  and  endangered  ; 
her  insular  allies  suffered  yet  more  Eubcea  especially,  the 
nearest  and  most  important  of  all  her  allies,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait  from  the  Pagassean  Gulf  and  the  southern  coast 
of  Phthiotis,  was  now  within  the  immediate  reach  not  only  of 
Philip's  marauding  vessels,  but  also  of  his  political  intiigues. 

It  was  thus  that  the  war  against  Philip  turned  more  and  more 

BO.  351.        to  tne  <^18grace  arL(i  disadvantage  of  the  Athenians. 

Though  they  had  begun  it  in  the  hope  of  punishing 

carries  on      him  for  his  duplicity  in  appropriating  Amphipolis, 


-  ^7  ^ad  ^een  tnemselyes  tne  losers  by  the  capture  of 
his  mtngues  pydna,  Potidsea,  Meth6n§,  &c  ;  and  they  were  now 
SSSan6  thrown  upon  the  defensive,  without  security  for  their 
prmces  maritime  allies,  their  commerce,  or  their  coasts.1  The 
intelligence  of  these  various  losses  and  insults  endured  at  sea,  in 
spite  of  indisputable  maritime  preponderance,  called  forth  at 
Athens  acrimonious  complaints  against  the  generals  of  the  state, 
and  exaggerated  outbursts  of  enmity  against  Philip  2  That  prince, 
having  spent  a  few  months,  after  his  repulse  from  Thermopylse, 
in  Thessaly,  and  having  so  far  established  his  ascendency  over 
that  country  that  he  could  leave  the  completion  of  the  task  to  his 
officers,  pushed  with  his  characteristic  activity  into  Thrace  He 
there  took  part  in  the  disputes  between  various  native  princes, 
expelling  some,  confirming  or  installing  others,  and  extending 
his  own  dominion  at  the  cost  of  all.3  Among  these  princes  were 
probably  KeisobleptSs  and  Amadokus,  for  Philip  carried  his 

KOKWS  «£«  yewjcrccrfle,  ovx  wcrmp  rov  ir*-    49     opStv  TTJV  pfr  apx$»v  TOV  TroXejuwv  ye 
/aeAfioWa  \povov  ets  A»Jjavov  *ai  *I|uij3pov    y«m)jw,evijv  rapt  TOV  rtjawpifcracrflat  $iXt7r 


vjm««povs  mVt  .njv  S«  reXevnjv  oSerav  ijSij  tiircp  TO£ 

tj^wv,  irpos  TCU  repatorw  TO.  TrXota  JUT?  iro&tlv  xaicwy  *TTO  ^tXtWov    (Between 

a|Sft)v  a^B-^ro.  xP'Jj"-*1^'  «f«x«f€,  rot  midsummer,  852,  and  midsummer,  851 

Teevraia  «t?  Mapa5wi/a  aire/3ij,  xal  TJ)W  B  C  ) 

iepav  diri  rijs  x^pas  $X«T'  exwv  rpi^p»i,       2  Demosthenes  ccmt  Anstokrat  p 

&C.  660,  s  144,  p.  656,  S  130.    oXX'  o  /xoAur 

We  can  hardly  be  certain  that  the  ra  So/cwv  vCv  ^MII'  <xW*  «^<u  *i'Xw7ro« 

Sacred  Trireme  thus  taken  was  either  0*700-1,  Ac  (this  harangue  also  betweer 

the  Paralus  or  the  Ralammia  ,  there  midsummei,  362,  and  midsummer,  35] 

may  have  been  other  sacred  triremes  B  c  ) 
besides  these  two  s  Demosthen6s,  Olynth.  i.  p.  13,  s 

i  Demosthenes,  Philippic,  i.  p  52,  s.  18  * 
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aggressions  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese 

In  November,  352  B.C  ,  intelligence  reached  Athens  that  he  was 
in  Thrace  besieging  Eerseon  Teichos,  a  place  so  near  He  besieges 
to  the  Chersonese1  that  the  Athenian  possessions  and  j^SS?  • 
colonists  m  that  peninsula  were   threatened  with  alarm  at 
considerable  danger.    So  great  were  the  alarm  and   decree  is* 
excitement  caused  by  this  news,  that  a  vote  was  %™f^£& 
immediately  passed  in  the  public  assembly  to  equip  a  fleet  Philip 
fleet  of  forty  triremes,  to  man  it  with  Athenian  SS^eSfu 
citizens,  all  persons  up  to  the  age  of  forty-  five  being  made  not  sent 
liable  to  serve  on  the  expedition,  and  to  raise  sixty  talents  by  a 
direct  property-tax     At  nrst  active  steps  were  taken  to  accelerate 
the  armament      But  before  the  difficulties  of  detail  could  be 
surmounted ,  before  it  could  be  determined,  amidst  the  general 
aversion  to  personal  service,  what  citizens  should  go  abroad,  and 
how  the   burden  of  tnerarchy  should  be  distributed,    fresh 
messengers  ai  rived  from  the  Chersonese,  reporting  first  that 
Philip  had  fallen  sick,  next  that  he  was  actually  dead.2     The 
last-mentioned  report  proved  false ,  but  the  sickness  of  Philip 
was  an  actual  fact,  and  seems  to  have  been  severe  enough  to 
cause  a  temporary  suspension  of  his  military  operations.    Though 
the  opportunity  became  thus   only  the  more  favourable   for 
attacking  Philip,  yet  the  Athenians,  no  longer  spurred  on  by  the 

i  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  iii.  j>.  29,  s  or  menace  so  powerful  a  city  as  Perm- 

5  (delivered  in  the  latter  half  of  850  thus— though  he  did  so  ten  years  after- 

BC)  m  wards (Diodftr  xvi  74) 

ownjyy&,07j  t  OiAiTTTros  vft.lv  ev       I  cannot  think  that  A\e  know  where 

<9poK$,  Tpc-rov   ij    reraprov   trey  royrl,  'HpaZov  Tei^cs   was   Situated,    except 

'Hpatov  rel^os  ffoAtopjcwi/    TOT*  rotwv  that  it  was  in  Thrace,  aud  near  the 
IU.TJV  juev  %v  MoiuftK-njpiwi',  &c  Chersonese 

This  Thracian  expedition  of  Philip       2  Demosthenes,  Olynth  ui  pp  29,80 


reasonably  good  grounds  Philip  in  Thrace  are  alluded  to  in  the 

That  the  town  or  fortress  called  first  Philippic,  p    4$,   s,    14      The 

'Hpatov  T«IXOS  was  near  to  the  Cher-  expedition  of  Puihp  threatening  the 

sonese    cannot    be    doubted.     The  Cheisonese,  and  the  vote  passed  by 

commentators  identify  it  with,  'Hpatov,  the  Athenians  when  they  flrt,t  heard  of 

mentioned   by    Herodotus    (iv     90)  this  expedition,  are  also  alluded  to  in 

as  being  near  Pennthus     But  this  the  first  Philippic,  p  44,  s.  20,  p  51,  s 

hypothesis  is  open  to  much  doubt  46    KCU  vjueZ^  w  tv  Xtp/W-       ' 


Philip  be  yet  in  a  condition  to  provoke 
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fear  of  further  immediate  danger,  relapsed  into  their  former 
languor,  and  renounced  or  postponed  their  intended  armament. 
After  passing  the  whole  ensuing  summer  in  inaction,  they  could 
only  be  prevailed  upon,  m  the  month  of  September,  351,  to 
despatch  to  Thrace  a  feeble  torce  under  the  mercenary  chief 
CharidSmus — ten  triremes,  without  any  soldiers  aboaid,  and  with 
no  more  than  five  talents  in  money l 

At  this  time  Chandemus  was  at  the  height  ot  his  popularity 
It  was  supposed  that  he  could  raise  and  maintain  a 
mercenary  band  by  his  own  ingenuity  and  valour. 
Hls  fnen(ls  confidently  averred  before  the  Athenian 
assembly  that  he  was  the  only  man  capable  of  putting 
—vote  m  his  (jown  p^p  an(j  conquering  Amphipolis2  One  of 
Sotofattis  tliese  PartlsarLS>  Anstokrates,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
—speech  propose  that  a  vote  should  be  passed  ensuring  inviola- 
byDemos-  bility  to  his  person,  and  enacting  that  any  one  who 
killed  him  should  be  seired  wherever  found  in  the 
territory  of  Athens  or  her  allies.  This  proposition, 
was  attacked  judicially  by  an  accuser  named  EuthyklSs,  who 
borrowed  a  memorable  discourse  from  the  pen  of  Demosthenes. 

It  was  thus  that  the  real  sickness  and  leported  death  of  Philip, 
Lan  r  f  w^lc^  ougai;  to  ^iave  opeiated  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
the  Athem-  Athenians  by  exposing  to  them  their  enemy  during  a 
^Scipai  moment  of  peculiar  weakness,  proved  lather  an  opiate, 
peace  exaggerating  their  chronic  lethargy,  and  cheating 

EubSus,  them  into  a  belief  that  no  further  efforts  were  needed. 
!cQlpropose  That  belief  appears  to  have  been  proclaimed  by  the 
leading,  best-known,  and  senior  speakers,  those  who 
gave  the  tone  to  the  public  assembly,  and  who  were 
principally  relied  upon  for  advice  These  men — 
undertakes  probably  Eubulus  at  their  head,  and  Phokion,  so 
constantly  named  as  general,  along  with  him— either 
did  not  feel,  or  could  not  bring  themselves  to  proclaim,  the 
painful  necessity  of  personal  military  service  and  increased 
taxation.  Though  repeated  debates  took  place  on  the  insults 
offered  to  Athens  m  her  maritime  dignity,  and  on  the  sufferings 

1  Demosthen.  Olynth  iii  p  30,  s  6  midsummer,  351  BC,,  seems  to  have 

2  Demosthenes  conk  Aristokrat  p  been  prior  to  November,  352  B  c  ,  when 
625,  s  14,  pp  682, 683    This  oration,  the  news  reached  Athens  that  Philip 
delivered  between  midsummer,  352,  and  was  besieging  'Hpotov  T«xo  s. 
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of  those  allies  to  whom  she  owed  protection—  combined  with 
accusations  against  the  generals,  and  complaints  of  the  inefficiency 
of  such  mercenary  foreigners  as  Athens  took  into  commission  but 
never  paid—  still  the  recognized  public  advisers  shrank  from 
appeal  to  the  dormant  patriotism  or  personal  endurance  of  the 
citizens.  The  serious  but  indispensable  duty  which  they  thus 
omitted  was  performed  for  them  by  a  younger  competitor,  far 
beneath  them  in  established  footing  and  influence—  Demosthenes, 
now  about  thirty  years  old—  in  an  harangue  known  as  the  first 
Philippic 

We  have  already  had  before  us  this  aspiring  man  as  a  public 
adviser  in  the  assembly     In  his  first  parliamentary  B  o  351  - 
harangue  two  years  before  1  he  had  begun  to  inculcate  Jg*n«  * 
on  his  countrymen  the  general  lesson  of  energy  and  Philippic  of 
self-reliance,  and  to  remind  them  of  that  which  the  thends,"  852 
comfort,  activity,  and  peaceful  refinement  of  Athenian  ~351  B  ° 
life  had  a  constant  tendency  to  put  out  of  sight  :—  That  the  City, 


»  1  adopt  the  date  accepted  by  most 
critics,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysiuw  of 
Habkarnabtfu£),  to  the  first  Philippic)  , 
the  archonship  of  Aristodflmus,  353— 
351  B  c  It  belongs,  I  think,  to  the 
latter  half  of  that  yeai 

The  statements  of  Dionysius  bearing 
on  thib  oration  have  been  much  called 
in  question,  to  a  certain  extent  with 
good  reason,  in  what  he  states  about 
the  futh  P/utippic  (ad  Arnmseum,  p 
736)  What  hfe  calls  the  sixth  is  in 
reality  the  rtjMt  in  his  own  emunera- 
turn,  coming  next  after  the  first  Phi- 
lippic  and  the  three  Olynthiaca  To 
the  Oratio  de  Pace,  which  is  pioperly 
the  sixth  in  his  enumeiation.  he  as* 
signs  no  ordinal  number  whatever 
What  is  still  moie  perplexing,  he 
gives  as  the  initial  words  of  what  he 
calls  the  sixth  Philippic  certain  words 
•which  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
Philippic,  immediately  after  the  flnan- 
cial  scheme  read  by  Demosthenes  to 
the  people,  the  words—  a  piv  ij/utek,  & 
a.vSpc<!  *A0)}i/atot,  ScSwyfteBa.  eflpeiv,  ravr 
<<rriv  (Philipp  i  p  48)  If  this  wore 
correct,  we  should  have  to  divide  the 
first  Philippic  into  two  parts,  and  re- 
cognize  the  latter  part  (after  the  words 
&  jufcv  ^ek)  as  a  separate  and  later 
oration.  Some  cntfcs,  among  them 
Dr  Thirlwall,  agree  so  far  with  Diony- 
sius  as  to  separate  the  latter  part  from 


the  former,  and  to  view  it  as  a  poition 
of  some  latoi  oration  I  follow  the 
more  common  opinion,  accepting  the 
oration  as  one  There  is  a  contusion. 
eithor  in  the  text  or  the  affirmation 
of  Dionysius,  which  has  never  yet 
been,  perhaps  cannot  be,  satisfactorily 
cleared  up 

Bohnocke  (in  his  Forschungen  auf 
dem  Gebiete  clei  Attischen  Rednei,  p 
222  MQ  )  has  #0110  into  a  full  and  elabo- 
rate  examination  of  the  first  Philippic 
and  all  the  controversy  respecting  it 
He  lejects  the  statement  of  .Dionysius 
altogether.  He  considers  that  the 
oration  as  it  stands  now  is  one  whole, 
but  deliveied  thiee  years  later  than 
Dionysius  asserts  ,  not  in  351  B  c  ,  but 
in  the  spuug  of  848  B,c,  after  the 
three  Olynthiacs,  and  a  little  before 
the  fall  of  Olynthus  He  notices 
various  chronological  matters  (m  my 
judgment  none  of  them  proving  his 
point)  tending  to  show  that  the 
naranaue  cannot  have  been  delivered 
SO  Oarly  as  351  B  0  But  I  think  the 
difficultly  of  supposing  that  the  oration 
was  spoken  at  so  late  a  period  of  the- 
Olyntlnan  war,  and  yet  that  nothing 
is  said  m  it  about  that  war,  and  next 
to  nothing  about  Olynthus  itself,  is 
greater  than  any  of  those  difficulties 
which  BBhnecke  tries  to  make  good 
against  the  earlier  date 
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as  a  whole,  could  not  maintain  her  security  and  dignity  against 
enemies,  unless  eacli  citizen  individually,  besides  his  home  duties, 
was  prepared  to  take  his  fair  share,  readily  and  without  evasion  of 
the  hardship  and  cost  of  personal  service  abroad.1  But  he  had  then 
been  called  upon  to  deal  (m  his  discourse  "De  Symmoms  ")  only 
with  the  contingency  of  Persian  hostilities,  possible  indeed,  yet 
neither  near  nor  declared  ,  he  now  renews  the  same  exhortation 
under  more  pressing  exigences.  He  has  to  protect  interests 
already  suffering,  and  to  repel  dishonourable  insults,  becoming 
from  month  to  month  more  frequent,  from  an  indefatigable 
enemy.  Successive  assemblies  have  been  occupied  with  com- 
plaints from  sufferers,  amidst  a  sentiment  of  unwonted  chagrin 
and  helplessness  among  the  public,  yet  with  no  material  comfort 
from  the  leading  and  established  speakers,  who  content  them- 
selves with  inveighing  against  the  negligence  of  the  mercenaries 
—  taken  into  service  by  Athens  but  never  paid  —  and  with 
threatening  to  impeach  the  generals  The  assembly,  wearied 
by  repetition  of  topics  promising  no  improvement  for  the  future, 
is  convoked,  probably  to  hear  some  further  instance  of  damage 
committed  by  the  Macedonian  cruisers,  when  Demosthenes, 
breaking  through  the  common  formalities  of  precedence,  rises 
first  to  address  them. 

It  had  once  been  the  practice  at  Athens  that  the  herald 
formally  proclaimed  when  a  public  assembly  was  opened,  "  Who 
among  the  citizens  above  fifty  years  old  wishes  to  speak?  and 
after  them,  which  of  the  other  citizens  in  his  turn?"2  Though 
this  old  proclamation  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  habit  still 
remained,  that  speakers  of  advanced  age  and  experience  rose  first 
after  the  debate  had  been  opened  by  the  presiding  magistrates. 
But  the  relations  of  Athens  with  Philip  had  been  so  often 
discussed,  that  all  these  men  had  already  delivered  their  senti- 
ments and  exhausted  their  recommendations.  "Had  their 
recommendations  been  good,  you  need  not  have  been  now 
debating  the  same  topic  over  again,"3  says  Demosthenes  as  an 


i  Demosthenes,  De  Symtaor  p.  182,  VOVTO  ,        «tr«8^  5*  irepi  8>v  T 

R,  18  eipir)Ka.<riv  oftroi  ffporepov  tn^tnivei  xa 

*  ^EschinfiS  cont  Ktesiphont  p  866.  wvl  woirtlv.  ^yovju-eu  *al  Trpwros 

t  *  DemOSthen§S,  Phlhpp  a  «iit       v  avao-ras  eix&rws  av  <rvyyvd>ws  rvy- 

el  fwv  irepi  Kaivov  TIVOS  irpa.yp.a.ros  wpov-  x*?6lv  '    *'  7*P    **    T°v   irapeAiiXu0<$TOS 

rtQero  Aeyew,  ewt^xw"  ov  ews  oi  irA.ei-  xgovov  r&  8<iwra.  otiroi  truvepovtevtrw, 

s  vvv  e 
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apology  for  standing  forward  out  of  his  turn  to  produce  his  own 
views. 

His  views  indeed  were  so  new,  so  independent  of  party- 
sympathies  or  antipathies,  and  so  plain-spoken  in  £enuffika 
comments  on  the  past  as  well  as  in  demands  for  the  and  recom- 
future,  that  they  would  hardly  have  been  proposed 
except  by  a  speaker  instinct  with  the  ideal  of  the 
Periklean  foretime,  familiar  to  him  from  his  study  of 
Thueydide's.  In  explicit  language,  Demosthenes  apathy* of 
throws  the  blame  of  the  public  misfortunes,  not  toe  people 
simply  on  the  past  advisers  and  generals  of  the  people,  but  also 
on  the  people  themselves l  It  is  from  this  proclaimed  fact  that 
he  starts,  as  his  main  ground  of  hope  for  future  improvement. 
Athens  contended  formerly  with  honour  against  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians; and  now  also  she  will  exchange  disgrace  for  victory  in 
her  war  against  Philip,  if  her  citizens  individually  will  shake  off 
their  past  inertness  and  negligence,  each  of  them  henceforward 
becoming  ready  to  undertake  his  full  share  of  personal  duty  in 
the  common  cause.  Athens  had  undergone  enough  humiliation, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  teach  her  tins  lesson.  She  might  learn 
it  further  from  her  enemy  Philip  himself,  who  had  raised  himself 
from  small  beginnings,  and  heaped  losses  as  well  as  shame  upon 
her,  mainly  by  his  own  personal  energy,  perseverance,  and  ability ; 
while  the  Athenian  citizens  had  been  hitherto  so  backward  as 
individuals,  and  so  unprepared  as  a  public,  that  even  if  a  lucky 
turn  of  fortune  were  to  hand  over  to  them  Amphipolis,  they 
would  be  in  no  condition  to  seize  it.2  Should  the  rumour  prove 
true  that  this  Philip  was  dead,  they  would  soon  make  for  them- 
selves another  Philip  equally  troublesome, 

After  thus  severely  commenting  on  the  past  apathy  of  the 
citizens,  and  insisting  upon  a  change  of  disposition  as  indispen- 
sable, Demosthenes  proceeds  to  specify  the  particular  acts  whereby 
such  change  ought  to  be  manifested.  He  entreats  them  not  to  be 

1  Demosthenfis,  Philippic,  i  pp  40,  /mfr  o£S*i/  ««a<rr<K  irorfwtv  «\iu£«v,  TOV 
41.  8"-i  oitjSev  TO>  v  & e 6 v T w  v  TT  o  t-  S4  TrA-jjorcor  ira.vB *  iinip  O.VTOV  irpctf «iv,  <fcc 

o  v  v  t  &>  v  y/ju»i>  «ctKws  TO,  TrpayfAora  ex«         Compare  the  previous  harangue,  De 


irp<$T«pov 
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startled  by  the  novelty  of  his  plan,  but  to  hear  him  patiently  to 
tlie  end.  It  is  the  result  of  his  own  meditations  pther  citizens 
may  have  better  to  propose  ;  if  they  have,  he  shall  not  be  found 
to  stand  in  their  way.  What  is  past  cannot  be  helped  ;  nor  is 
extemporaneous  speech  the  best  way  of  providing  remedies  lor  a 
difficult  future.1 

He  advises,  first,  that  a  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  shall  be  immedi- 
He  masts  on  ately  put  m  readiness,  that  the  citizens  shall  firmly 
tht^mzens  Tes°lve  ^°  serve  ^  Person  on  board,  whenever  the 
shall  serve  occasion  may  requue,  and  that  triremes  and  other 
anfpro?'  vessels  slia11  be  sPeciall7  £tted  out  for  half  of  the 
formation  horsemen  of  the  city,  who  shall  serve  personally 
oian  also  This  iorce  is  to  be  kept  ready  to  sail  at  a 

and^ma-  moment's  notice,  and  to  meet  Philip  in  any  ot  his 
ment  sudden  out-marches  to  Cherson§sus,  to  Thermopylae,. 

to  Olynthus,  &c.2 

Secondly,  that  a  further  permanent  force  shall  be  set  on  foot 
immediately,  to  take  the  aggressive,  and  carry  on  active  con- 
tinuous warfare  against  Philip,  by  harassing  him  in  various 
points  of  his  own  country.  Two  thousand  infantiy  and  200 
horse  will  be  sufficient  ,  but  it  is  essential  that  one-fourth  part 
—  500  of  the  former  and  50  of  the  latter  —  shall  be  citizens  o± 
.Athens.  The  lemainder  are  to  be  foreign  mercenaries  ,  ten  swift 
sailing  war  triremes  are  also  to  be  provided  to  protect  the  trans- 
ports against  the  naval  force  of  Philip.  The  citizens  are  to  serve- 
by  lelays,  relieving  each  other  ;  every  one  for  a  time  fixed  before- 
hand, vet  none  ior  a  very  long  time.3  The  orator  then  proceeds 
to  calculate  the  cost  of  faucb.  a  standing  force  for  one  year.  He 
assigns  to  each  seaman  and  to  each  foot  soldier  ten  drachmae  per 
month,  or  two  oboli  per  day  ;  to  each  horseman,  thirty  drachmae 
per  month,  or  one  drachma  (six  oboli)  per  day.  No  difference  is 
made  between  the  Athenian  citizen  and  the  foreigner.  The  sum 
here  assigned  is  not  full  pay,  but  simply  the  cost  of  each  man's- 


1  Demosthenes,    Philipp     1    p    44  exeu>.  ^  xMnv  el  rts  oAAos 

<:TmSftV  ajrovTtt  <Uoutnjre,  ttpi~  Xerai  rt 
rttT«—  JU.TJ  irpowpov  irpoAajujSavm    /xij5'       This    deprecatory    tone    deserves 

ey^apxfc  SQKW  rtvc  Kaiv^v  wapa-  notice,  and  the  difficulty  "which  the 

o-Kevij*  Afyeiv,  ai/a£aAAe«/  AW  ra  irpety-  speaker  anticipates  in  obtaining   & 

ptrci   iiyeitrBu      ou   yap  01    Tavv    KCU  hearing. 

T^jix«poi'    elrrovres   j*a\«rra   et?    Sdov        2  Demosthen§8,  Phllipp    L  pp    44, 

X^yovo-tv,  <fcc.  45 

,    .    .    oTjtiat  Totnw  «ya>  TauTa\*ynv       3  Demosthenes,  Phllipp  i.  pp  45,  46. 
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maintenance.  At  the  same  time,  Demosthenes  pledges  himgejf, 
that  if  thus  much  be  furnished  by  the  state,  the  remainder  of  a 
full  pay  (or  as  much  again)  will  be  made  up  by  what  the  soldiers 
will  themselves  acquire  in  the  war,  and  that,  too,  without  wrong 
done  to  allies  or  neutral  Greeks.  The  total  annual  cost  thus 
incurred  will  be  92  talents  (=  about  J22,000)  He  does  not  give 
any  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  his  other  armament,  of  50 
triremes,  which  are  to  be  equipped  and  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  for  emergencies,  but  not  sent  out  on  permanent  service 

His  next  task  is,  to  provide  ways  and  nieaus  for  meeting  such 
additional  cost  of  92  talents.  Here  he  produces  and  HIS 
reads  to  the  assembly  a  special  financial  scheme, 
drawn  up  in  writing.  Not  being  actually  embodied 
in  the  speech,  the  scheme  has  been  unfoitunately  lost;  though 
its  contents  would  help  us  materially  to  appreciate  the  views  of 
Demosthenes 1  It  must  have  been  more  or  less  complicated  in 
its  details ;  not  a  simple  proposition  for  an  ewphora,  or  property- 
tax,  which  would  have  been  announced  in  a  sentence  of  the 
orator's  speech. 

Assuming  the  money,  the  ships,  and  the  armament  for  perma- 
nent service  to  be  provided,  Demosthenes  proposes  that  a  formal 
law  be  passed,  making  such  permanent  service  peremptory,  the 
general  in  command  being  held  responsible  for  the  efficient 
employment  of  the  force.2  The  islands,  the  maritime  allies,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  ^Egean  would  then  become  secure  j  while 
the  profits  of  Philip  from  his  captures  at  sea  would  be  arrested  s 
The  quarters  of  the  armament  might  be  established,  dining  winter 
or  bad  weather,  in  Skiathos,  Thasos,  LSninos,  or  other  adjoining 
islands,  from  whence  they  could  act  at  all  times  against  Philip  on 
his  own  coast ;  while  from  Athens  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  thither 
either  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Etesian  winds  or  during  winter 
— the  seasons  usually  selected  by  Philip  for  his  aggressions.4 


i  Demosthenes,  Philipp  1  pp  48,  are  well  known  to 
49  a  &'  vnup£ai  Set  wap  v/wav,  raCr"  to  Struggle  With  1 
Strrlv  a  lyu>  yeypa^a  (hiring  that  seaso 


are  well  known  to  those  who  have  had 

.,    _r to  struggle  with  them  in  the  uSBpjean 

;  '>*•>  yeypa4>a  during  that  season  "  (Colonel  I<eake, 

2  Demosthenes,  Philipp  i  p  49.  s     Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol  iv  ch 
37  42,  p  420). 

S  Demosthenes,  Philipp  i.  p.  49,  a.       The  Etesian  winds,  Wowing  from 
88, 89  the  north,  made  it  difficult  to  reach 

4  Demosthenes,  Philipp   i    pp   48,    Macedonia  from  Athens 
49     "The  obstinacy  and  violence  ox       Compare  Demosthenes,  De  Rebus 
the  Etesian  winds,  in  July  and  August,   Ohersonesi,  p  93, e. 14 
9—20 
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The  aggregate  means  of  Athens  (Demosthenes  affirmed),  in  men, 
Mischiefs  of  moriey»  slllP8»  kopkteB,  horsemen,  were  greater  than 
t&e  past  could  be  found  anywhere  else.  But  hitherto  they  had 
never  been  properly  employed.  The  Athenians,  like 
awkward  pugilists,  waited  for  Philip  to  strike,  and 
by  the  then  put  up  their  hands  to  follow  his  blow.  They 
Sapjud^  never  sought  to  look  him  in  the  face,  nor  to  be  ready 
amaments,  W1th  a  good  defensive  system  beforehand,  nor  to 
without  anticipate  him  in  offensive  operations.1  While  their 
citizens.  religious  festivals— the  Panathenaic,  Dionysiac,  and 
others — were  not  only  celebrated  with  costly  splendour,  but  pre- 
arranged with  the  most  careful  pains,  so  that  nothing  was  ever 
wanting  in  detail  at  the  moment  of  execution,  their  military 
force  was  left  without  organization  or  predetermined  system. 
Whenever  any  new  encroachment  of  Philip  was  made  known, 
nothing  was  found  ready  to  meet  it .  fresh  decrees  were  to  be 
voted,  modified,  and  put  in  execution,  for  each  special  occasion  ; 
the  time  for  action  was  wasted  in  preparation ;  and  before  a  force 
could  be  placed  on  shipboard,  the  moment  for  execution  had 
passed.2  This  practice  of  waiting  for  Philip  to  act  offensively, 
and  then  sending  aid  to  the  point  attacked,  was  ruinous ;  the 
war  must  be  carried  on  by  a  standing  force  put  in  motion  before- 
hand.* 

To  provide  and  pay  such  a  standing  force  is  one  of  the  mam 
points  in  the  project  of  Demosthenes ,  the  absolute  necessity 
that  it  shall  consist,  in  large  proportion  at  least,  of  citizens  is 
another.  To  this  latter  point  he  reverts  again  and  again, 
insisting  that  the  foreign  mercenaries— sent  out  to  make  their  pay 
where  or  how  they  could,  and  unaccompanied  by  Athenian 
citizens— were  at  best  useless  and  untrustwoithy.  They  did 
moie  mischief  to  friends  and  allies,  who  were  terrified  at  the  very 
tidings  of  their  approach,  than  to  the  enemy.4  The  general 

1  Demosthen&S,  Phltpp  i   p   51,  S  *<u  rovrois  avriS^<r«i$  iroiov/t«0a  jeat  irepl 
46     .             v/xeis  Se,  n-Aei'on?v  fiwajwv  XP1UJMTWV  iropov  ovcoTrovjmei',  <fcc 
airavraw  Ixoire?,  rp«Jp«9,  on-Afra?,  in-         *  DemOSthento,  Phllipp    i    pp    48, 
Treas,  ypq/Mi/rwy   7rp<5ero6ov,  TOVTWV  ju&v  49     Set — junj  fioijdaiais  iroAejttetv  (vcrrept- 
/A«XPt  THIS  rmwpov  ij^pas  ov5«vt  irwjro«  ov/wv  ^ydp    oardvruv)  dAA<i    Trapacr/cevp 
<Is  Seov  rt  MYpycrQe  <fljvexet  KO.\  SwoLfMt 

2  Bemostnends,  Philipp  i  p  50    ev       Compare   his   Oration  De  Rebus 

Ke  roiy  Trepi  TOU  iroX^/xov  araKro,  afit<5p-    ChersoneSl,  I)  92,  S  11 
0u>ra,  dopto-ra  aTravra       -rciyapovv  ajJ-a         4  Demosthen£s?  Phllipp    t  ^   40,  S 
v  Tt  Kal  rptqpapxovs  Ka.6itrra.ntv,    28      «f  ov  5'  avra  /cad*  aura  ra  £evi.Ka. 
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unprovided  with  funds  to  pay  them,  was  compelled  to  follow 
them  whensoever  they  chose  to  go,  disregarding  his  orders 
received  from  the  City.  To  try  him  afterwards  for  that  which  he 
could  not  help  was  unprofitable  disgrace  But  if  the  troops 
were  regularly  paid,  if,  besides,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
them  were  Athenian  citizens,  themselves  interested  in  success, 
and  inspectors  of  all  that  was  done,  then  the  general  would  be 
found  willing  and  able  to  attack  the  enemy  with  vigour,  and 
might  be  held  to  a  rigorous  accountability  if  he  did  not.  Such  was 
the  only  way  in  which  the  formidable  and  ever-growing  force  of 
their  enemy  Philip  could  be  successfully  combated.  As  matters 
now  stood,  the  inefficiency  of  Athenian  operations  was  so 
ridiculous,  that  men  might  be  tempted  to  doubt  whether  Athens 
was  really  in  earnest.  Her  chief  military  officers— her  ten 
general,  ten  taxiarchs,  ten  phylarchs,  and  two  hipparchs,  annually 
chosen — were  busied  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  in  the 
showy  religious  processions.  They  left  the  real  business  of  war 
to  a  foreign  general  named  Menelaus.1  Such  a  system  was 
disgraceful.  The  honour  of  Athens  ought  to  be  maintained  by 
her  own  citizens,  both  as  generals  and  as  soldiers. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  in  the  discourse  called  the  First 
Philippic,  the  earliest  public  harangue  delivered  by 
Demosthenes  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  in  reference 
to  the  war  with  Philip.  It  is  not  merely  a  splendid 
piece  of  oratory,  emphatic  and  forcible  in  its  appeal 
to  the  emotions,  bringing  the  audience  by  many  and  early 
different  roads  to  the  mam  conviction  which  the 
orator  seeks  to  impress,  profoundly  animated  with 
genuine  Pan-hellemc  patriotism,  and  with  the  dignity  of  that 
free  Grecian  world  now  threatened  by  a  monarch  from  without : 
it  has  other  merits  besides,  not  less  important  in  themselves,  and 
lying  more  immediately  within  the  scope  of  the  historian.  We 
find  Demosthenes,  yet  only  thirty  years  old — young  in  political 

vft-tv  OTpaTevereu,  rovs  6bAou?  vwca  jcal  tropt«r«xvTa?  icat  orporialTas  ouceiou?  wo*« 

TOVS  OT/jUt/jtavovs,  oi  $'  tjflpal  |*«i£ovs  TOV  irep  «ir6irra.s  rS>v  <rr(Htnwwp.iv<av  irapa- 

oVovro$  yeyovacn  •   teal  n-apoKvi/favra  eirt  xaTao-r^oravraf.  <fec. 

TOV  ri}?  Tro'Aews  7r6\e/xov,  Trpos  'ApT<xj3a£oy  «         .    p.  63,  S  51,    Jcal  ot  /xev  extipoi 

Kol  irairaxot  juaAAoi/  O^TOI  irMot/ra,  6  KaTayeXaxnv,  ol  52  (nJfifxaxot  reQva.cn,  r<f 

B$  (rrpar^b?  aKoXovdeZ    «l/c<5ra)s    ov  yap  3e«i  TOVS  roioiJrovf  airoorr(S\ovs,  (fee. 

ccrr4J/  apx***'  ftij  $i$<Jvra  ii>ttr$6v^     rt  oCw  1  Demosthenfis,  Philipp  i.  p  47    eircl 

KeXevu,    raj  jrpo4>a<reis  d<f>eXciy  KOI  TOV  vvv-ye  y^Aws  etrtf' <is  XPwM«^a  TOts  Trpay- 

orpa-n^ov  KO.\  TWV  arpariwruv,  p;iaflov  /macrt. 
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life,  and  thirteen  years  before  the  battle  of  Chseroneia—  taking- 
accurate  measure  of  the  political  relations  between  Athens  and 
Philip,  examining  those  aelations  during  the  past,  pointing 
out  how  they  had  become  every  year  moie  unfavourable,  and 
foretelling  the  dangeious  contingences  of  the  future,  unless  better 
precautions  were  taken  ;  exposing  with  courageous  frankness  not 
only  the  past  mismanagement  of  public  men,  but  also  those 
defective  dispositions  of  the  people  themselves  wherein  such 
management  had  its  root  ;  lastly,  after  fault  found,  adventuring 
on  his  own  responsibility  to  propose  specific  measures  of  correction, 
and  urging  upon  reluctant  citizens  a  painful  imposition  of  personal 
hardship  as  well  as  of  taxation  We  shall  find  him  insisting  on 
the  same  obligation,  irksome  alike  to  the  leading  politicians  and 
to  the  people,1  throughout  all  the  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics  We 
note  his  warnings,  given  at  this  eaily  day,  when  timely  prevention 
would  have  been  easily  pi  acti  cable  ,  and  his  superiority  to  elder 
politicians  like  Eulmlus  and  Phokion,  in  prudent  appreciation, 
in  foresight,  and  in  the  courage  of  speaking  out  unpalatable 
truths  More  than  twenty  years  after  this  period,  when  Athens- 
had  lost  the  game  and  was  in  her  phase  of  humiliation,  Demos- 
thenSs  (in  repelling  the  charges  of  those  who  imputed  her 
misfortunes  to  his  bad  advice)  measures  the  real  extent  to  which 
a  political  statesman  is  piopeiiy  responsible  The  first  of  all 
things  is,  "To  see  events  in  their  beginnings  —  to  discern 
tendencies  beforehand,  and  proclaim  them  beforehand  to  others— 
to  abridge  as  much  as  possible  the  tubs,  impediments,  jealousies, 
and  tardy  movements,  inseparable  from  the  march  of  a  free  city, 
and  to  infuse  among  the  citizens  harmony,  friendly  feelings,  and 
zeal  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  "  a  The  first  Philippic 
is  alone  sufccient  to  prove  how  justly  Demosthenes  lays  claim  to- 


,  Philipp  i,  p  54,  s.       2  DemosthenSs,  De  Coron&,  p  308,  s 

OVOVT  aAAor*  TTOJTTOT*  irpo$  306      a,AAa  /LMJI>  3>v  y'  <w  o  pi$T«p  virev- 

v  Aeyeiv,  d,rt  av  py  KCU  crvv'  0ui/o$  e<,i},  iracrav  iferacriv  ^Ad/A/Saw  >  ov 

offGLv  7r«7r«o>i«»<o«  <&,  vvv  re  a  y  iy  vw  (new  TTftpaiTOvjaou,    ^  nva  oflv  «<rrc  raOra,  Ifaiv 

wav&*  airAws,  ov5ev  virocrreiAaju.<u>os,  ire-  TO.  7rpay/Kara  apx^ieva,  KO.I  irpQ(u,ffQtff9aL 

Trappijcrtao-^ai      e/3oi)Ao/A^c  5'  avt  uorTTep  ka.1  trpoewelv  7019  aAAoif       ravra  TTC- 

ort  VMIV  (rvjLt^ep«t  ra  jScArwrra  eweoimv  Trpa/cratm-oc     »eal  en  ras  «Ka<rraxov  |3pa- 

ol5a,  OVTWS  QitSfvat  crupoiow  /eat  TO>  TO.  Si/TTJTay,  6/cvovs,  a^vo^as,  <^iAoi/«t/cta5,  a 

/BrfATKTra  ^eiir^vti    (  TroAAdJ  yap  faf  ySiw  TroAmxa  rats  iroA«r<,  irp6<re<rriv  airacrat? 

<ITTOV     vw  $*  CTT*  aSijAoi?  odax  roc9  airb  jcac  afay/cata  ai&oip'nj/jiara,  ravO'  ws  et$ 

yei/Yjero!u«Vot.$,  Sjaws  «irl  eAa^KTra  crvorwAai,  /eal  ro^fawioi'  «ts 

ti-t  av  Trpa^re,  raura  TT«-  ofiovoiav  real  ^lAiav  «al  rov  ra 
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the  meiit  of  having  "  seen  events  in  tlieir  beginnings  "  and  given 
timely  warning  to  his  countrymen.  It  will  also  go  to  show, 
along  with  othei  proofs  hereafter  to  be  seen,  that  he  was  not  less 
honest  and  judicious  in  his  attempts  to  fulfil  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  statesman's  duties  — that  of  working  up  his 
countrymen  to  unanimous  and  resolute  enterpnse— to  the  pitch 
requisite  not  merely  for  speaking  and  voting,  but  for  acting  and 
suffering,  against  the  public  enemy 

We  know  neither  the  actual  course  nor  the  concluding  vote  of 
this  debate,  wheiem  Demosthenes  took  a  part  so  B0  ^ 
unexpectedly  prominent.    But  we  know  that  neither 
of  the  two  positive  measures  which  he  recommends 
was  earned  into  effect     The  working  armament  was 
not  sent  out,  nor  was  the  home-force,  destined  to  be  held  efiet  t  no 
m  leserve  for  instant  movement  in  case  of  emergency, 
ever  got  ready.     It  was   not  until  the  following 
month  of  September  (the  oration  being  delivered 
some  time  in  the  first  half  of  351  B.O  )  that  any  actual  force  was 
sent  against  Philip  ,  and  even  then  nothing  more  was  done  than 
to  send  the  mercenary  chief  Charidemus  to  the  Chersonese,  with 
ten  triremes  and  five  talents  in  money,  but  no  soldiers.1    Nor  is 
there  any  probability  that  Demosthenes  even  obtained  a  favour- 
able vote  of  the  assembly,  though  strong  votes  against  Philip 
were  often  passed  without  being  ever  put  in  execution  afterwards.2 

Demosthenes  was  doubtless  opposed  by  those  senior  statesmen 
whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  come  forward 
themselves  with  the  same  propositions,  assuming  the 
necessity  to  be  undeniable      But  what  ground  was  — 

taken  in  opposing  him  we  do  not  know     There  speakers  in 
existed  at  that  time  in  Athens  a  certain  party  or  pifil?p-°* 
section  who  undervalued  Philip  as  an  enemy  not  S^^JJ* 
really  formidable— far  less  formidable  than  the  Persian  **>*&  still  " 
king.8    The  reports  of  Persian  force  and  preparation,  continues 

i  Demosthen&s,  Olynth  iii.  p.  29,   inadequately  executed  (Demosthenes, 

"• 


a  Demosthenes,  Philipp  i  p  48,  s          .™^™ 
84 ,  Olynth  11  p  21,  s  12 ,  Olynth  iii     tat  p  197,  s  31     opu  < 

",&£*!•  S  ft  s«  V ;  P^?^°/^  ^"r™  ^  ^  v  oi 


. 
also,  remained  either  unexecuted  or   «t  6t   rov 
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prevalent  two  years  before,  when  Demosthenes  delivered  his 
harangue  on  the  Symmories,  seem  still  to  have  continued,  and 
may  partly  explain  the  inaction  against  Philip  Such  reports 
would  be  magnified  or  fabricated  by  another  Athenian  party  much 
more  dangerous,  in  communication  with,  and  probably  paid  by, 
Philip  himself.  To  this  party  Demosthenes  makes  his  earliest 
allusion  in  the  first  Philippic,1  and  reverts  to  them  on  many 
occasions  afterwards  We  may  be  veiy  certain  that  there  were 
Athenian  citizens  serving  as  Philip's  secret  agents,  though  we 
cannot  assign  their  names.  It  would  be  not  less  his  interest  to 
purchase  such  auxiliaries  than  to  employ  paid  spies  in  his 
operations  of  war , 2  while  the  prevalent  political  antipathies  at 
Athens,  coupled  with  the  laxity  of  public  morality  in  individuals, 
would  render  it  perfectly  practicable  to  obtain  suitable  instru- 
ments. That  not  only  at  Athens,  but  also  at  Amplnpohs,  Potidsea, 
Olynthus,and  elsewhere,  Philip  achieved  his  successes,  partly  by 
purchasing  corrupt  partisans  among  the  leaders  of  his  enemies, 
is  an  assertion  so  intrinsically  probable,  that  we  may  readily 
believe  it,  though  advanced  chiefly  by  unfriendly  witnesses* 
Such  corruption  alone,  indeed,  would  not  have  availed  him,  but 
it  was  eminently  useful  when  combined  with  well-employed 
force  and  military  gemust 

a/tyi>ov>eSa,  if  ft  <o?  ^o(5ep<5  ffai  '       1  Demosthenes,  Ptollpp  i  p,  45,  s 
wnfaMT,  irpos  was  irapaTa£o|W0a,        21  ,  Olynttac  U  p,  19, 3  4 

Tlus  oration  *as  delivered  in  351-     *  Compare  the  advice  of  the  Thebans- 
350  B  a,  a  few  months  after  the  first  toMardoniusmtfSB  c  ,dunngthePer- 

sian  invasion  tf  Greece  (Herod  p  2). 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVHL 
EUBOIC  AND  OLYNTHIAtf  "WARS. 

IP  even  in  Athens,  at  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  uneasiness  about  Philip  was  considerable,  B  o  361. 
much  more  senous  had  it  become  among  his  neigh-  0^^^ 
bours  the  Olynthians      He  had  gained  them  over,  sentiments 
four  years  before,  by  transferring  to  them  the  tern-  ^!^m 
tory  of  Anthemus,  and  the  still  more  important  town  ^^na 
of  Potidsea,  captured  by  his  own  arms  from  Athens    Philip- 
Grateful  for  these  cessions,  they  had  become  his  allies  p^ace^h 
in  his  war  with  Athens,  whom  they  hated  on  every  Athens 
ground     But  a  material  change  had  since  taken  place.    Since 
the  loss  of  Meth6n6,  Athens,  expelled  from  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  had  ceased  to  be  a  hostile  neighbour,  or  to  inspire 
alarm  to  the  Olynthians;  while  the  immense  increase  in  the 
power  of  Philip,  combined  with  his  ability  and  ambition  alike 
manifest,  had  overlaid  their  gratitude  for  the  past  by  a  sentiment 
of  fear  for  the  future.    It  was  but  too  clear  that  a  prince  who 
stretched  his  encroaching  arms  in  all  directions— to  Thermopylae, 
to  IHyria,  and  to  Thrace — would  not  long  suffer  the  fertile 
peninsula  between  the  Thermaic  and  Strymonic  gulfs  to  remain 
occupied  by  free  Grecian  communities.     Accordingly,  it  seems 
that  after  the  great  victory  of  Philip  in  Thessaly  over  the  Pho- 
kians  (in  the  first  half  of  352  B.O.),  the  Olynthians  manifested 
their  uneasiness  by  seceding  from  alliance  with  him  against 
Athens.    They  concluded  peace  with  that  city,  and  manifested 
such  friendly  sentiments  that  an  alliance  began  to  be  thought 
possible.     This  peace  seems  to  have  been  concluded  before 
November,  352  B.O.1 

i  Demosthen    cout    Aristokrat    p.    «&p<w  OVTOV  (Philip)  m^Kovrov 
656,  8  129.    tmtrot  (Olynthians)  tug  /u«»    S>v 
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Here  was  an  important  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Unfriendly  Olynthians  Though  they  probably  intended  it,  not 
feelings  as  a  measure  of  hostility  against  Philip,  but  simply 
toward?  as  a  precaution  to  ensure  to  themselves  recourse  else- 
SpSSS?""  wnere  in  case  °f  Becoming  exposed  to  his  attack,  it 
into  war  in  was  not  likely  that  he  would  either  draw  or  recognize 
any  such  distinction  He  would  probably  consider 
that  by  the  cession  of  Potidsea  he  had  purchased  their  co-opera- 
tion against  Athens,  and  would  treat  their  secession  as  at  least 
making  an  end  to  all  amicable  relations. 

A  few  months  afterwards  (at  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic  *) 
we  find  that  he  or  his  soldiers  had  attacked  and  made  sudden 
excursions  into  their  terntoiy  close  adjoining  to  his  own 

In  this  state  of  partial  hostility,  yet  without  proclaimed  or 
vigorous  war,  matters  seem  to  have  remained  thioughout  the 
year  351  Be.  Philip  was  engaged  during  that  year  in  his 
Thracian  expedition,  where  he  fell  sick,  so  that  aggressive  enter- 
prise was  for  the  time  suspended  Meanwhile  the  Athenians 
seem  to  have  proposed  to  Olynthus  a  scheme  of  decided  alliance 
.against  Philip.2  But  the  Olynthians  had  too  much  to  fear  from 
him  to  become  themselves  the  aggressors.  They  still  probably 
hoped  that  he  might  find  sufficient  enemies  and  occupation  else- 
where, among  Thracians,  Illyrians,  Pseomans,  Arymbas,  and  the 
Epirots  and  Athenians  ,3  at  any  rate,  they  would  not  be  the  first 
to  provoke  a  contest  This  state  of  reciprocal  mistrust4  continued 
for  several  months,  until  at  length  Philip  began  serious  operations 
against  them,  not  very  long  alter  his  recovery  from  the  sickness 


Sf  %<elvw  yiJ.iv  cTroXe'/touv  •    eirciS^   5«  OTTOI  jS 

el&ov  (j.€L^<a  rrjs  ffpbs  aurovs  Trio-reus  yty-  2  DemosthenSs,  OlynthiaC  i    p    11, 

voju,evov                        vjua?,  o$£  tottcri?  a-  S   7                    vvvl  yap,  &  iravrey  ed- 

f/SicrT*    ay    *al   rouy  ptfAAovv  rtfws,  *OAvv0tovs  CKI 


irwrwv 

«K<IVOV  ^tAovs  »eal  aiirov  iw  .,  . 

jOffo/cTfiivai/Tay,  ^iXous  ireTrotijirai,  <jba<rl  juarov,   »eal  raSB*  <•>?  av  vp.lv  / 

5<  KO.I  otrjbijuaxov?  7roii]<reflrdat  <rv/i.^epot      el  jitev  yap  vfi  VJIAW^ 

We  know  from  Dionysius  that  this  T«  amAovTo   rbv  ir«JX«/tov, 

oration  was  delivered  between  mid-  <rv>^axot  /eat  fiexpt  TOW  ravr  av  eyvw/co- 

summer,  852  B  c  ,  and  midsummer,  851  TO  7i<ra.v  lo-ws,  <fec 
B  C    I  have  already  remarked  that  it       Compare  Olynth  iii  j)  80,  s  P,  and 

must  have  been  delivered,  in  my  judg-  p  82,  s  18.    ovx  ofts  «  TroA^erawv, 

ment,  before  the  month  MainaJtterion  <TOIJLMOS  cr&trew  i)irio-xi/ou>eea,  oBroe  vOv 

<November),  362  B  C  iroAe^ovj/Tat  , 

i  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i  p  4At  s.        3  Demosthen  Olynth  i,  p  IS,  s  13. 
extras  *$atyn)sravTa$affb         *  Demosthenes,  Otynth   1U,  p  30,/ 

<rrpareta$,  els  8     OVT«  *i'Ai7nro«  «  * 

<cal  oCrot  4>t'At7nroi/,  &C 
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in  Thiace,  and  seemingly  towards  tJie  middle  of  350  B  c  ,x  a  little 
before  the  beginning  of  Olympiad,  10*7,  3 

It  was  probably  during  the  continuance  of  such  semi-hostile 
relations  that  two  half-brothers  of  Philip,  sons  of  his  Fu 
father  Amyntas  by  another  mother,  sought  and  ob~ 
tamed  shelter  at  Olynthus  They  came  as  his  enemies, 
for  he  had  put  to  death  already  one  of  their  brothers, 
and  they  themselves  only  escaped  the  same  fate  by 
flight  Whether  they  had  committed  any  positive  act  to  provoke 
his  wrath,  we  are  not  informed,  but  such  tragedies  were  not 
unfrequent  in  the  Macedonian  regal  family.  While  Olynthus 
was  friendly  and  grateful  to  Philip,  these  exiles  would  not  have 
resorted  thither ;  but  they  were  now  favourably  received,  and 
may  perhaps  have  held  out  hopes  that  in  case  of  war  they  could 
raise  a  Macedonian  party  against  Philip  To  that  prince,  the 
reception  of  his  fugitive  enemies  served  as  a  plausible  pretence 
for  war,  which  he  doubtless  would  under  all  circumstances  have 
prosecuted  against  Olynthus,  and  it  seeins  to  have  been  so  put 
forward  in  his  public  declarations.-' 

But  Philip,  in  accomplishing  his  conquests,  knew  well  tiow  to 
blend  the  influences  of  deceit  and  seduction  with  those  intrigues  of 
of  arms,  and  to  divide  or  corrupt  those  whom  he  SyJthus— 
intended  to  subdue.     To  such  insidious  approaches  ins  means  of 
Olynthus  was  in  many  ways  open.     The  power  of  Su? tw>a 
that  city  consisted,  in  great  part,  in  her  position  as  J^tJsliS8 
chief  of  a  numerous  confederacy,  including  a  large  discord 
proportion,  though  probably  not  all,  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  the 
peninsula  of  Chalkidike.    Among  the  diffeient  members  of  such 

i  Demosthenfis,  Olynth  i  p   13,  s  serious  attack  upon  the  Olynthians) 

13  i)<rVevr)<r*    waAiv  p  auras  OVK  a  longer  time  than  six  months     We 

fin  TO  ^dv/Aetf  afl-t/ctaiw,  aXx'  ev0v«  should  then  suppose  this  attack  to 

'0 \ui/dc'ot?  eirexetpqcrev  have  been  commenced  about  the  last 

What  length  of  time  is  denoted  by  quarter  of  Olyinp  107,  2,  or  in  the  first 

the  adverb  ev'<9i)?,  must,  of  course,  be  half  of  350  B  c    This  is  the  view  of 

matter  of  conjecture    If  the  etpres-  Bohnecke,  and  I  think  very  probable 

sion  had  been  tound  m  the  Oration  De  (Forschungen,  p  211) 
Corona,  delivered  twenty  yeais  after-       «*  Justin,  vm    3 ,  Orosius,  iii    12. 

•wards,  we  might  have  construed  «v0v;  Justin  states  this  as  the  cause  of  the 

very  loosely    But  it  occurs  here  in  an  attack  made  by  Philip  on  Olynthus— 

oration  delivered  probably  in  the  latter  which  I  do  not  believe    But  I  see  no 

half  of  350  B.C ,  certainly  not  later  than  ground  for  doubting  the  fact  itwelf ,  or 

the  fti  st  half  of  348  B  c    Accordingly,  for  doubting  that  Philip  laid  hold  of  it 

it  is  hardly  ieason%ble  to  assign  to  the  ts&prftext   Hefound  the  half-brothers 

interval  here  designated  by  «v0vc  (that  m  Olynthus  when  the  city  was  taken, 

between   Philip's   recovery  and   his  and  put  both  of  them  to  death. 
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a  confederacy,  there  was  more  or  less  of  dissentient  interest  or 
sentiment,  which  accidental  circumstances  might  inflame  so  as  to 
induce  a  wish  for  separation.  In  each  city,  moreover,  and  in 
Olynthus  itself,  there  were  ambitious  citizens  competing  for 
power,  and  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  whereby  it  was  to  be 
acquired  or  retained  In  each  of  them,  Philip  could  open  in- 
trigues and  enlist  partisans ;  in  some  he  would  probably  receive 
invitations  to  do  so,  for  the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  while  it 
inspired  alarm,  in  some  quarters,  raised  hopes  among  disappointed 
and  jealous  minorities  If,  through  such  predisposing  circum- 
stances, he  either  made  or  found  partisans  and  traitors  in  the 
distant  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  much  more  was  this  practicable 
for  him  in  the  neighbouring  peninsula  of  Chalkidik§  Olynthus 
and  the  other  cities  were  nearly  all  conterminous  with  the  Mace- 
donian territory,  some  probably  with  boundaries  not  clearly 
settled.  Perdikkas  II.  had  given  to  the  Olynthians  (at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  war1)  a  portion  of  his  territory 
near  the  Lake  Bolbe" ;  Philip  himself  had  given  to  them  the 
district  of  Anthemus  Possessed  of  so  much  neighbouring  land, 
lie  had  the  means,  with  little  loss  to  himself,  of  materially  favour- 
ing or  enriching  such  individual  citizens  of  Olynthus  or  other 
cities  as  chose  to  promote  his  designs  Besides  direct  bribes, 
where  that  mode  of  proceeding  was  most  effective,  he  could  grant 
the  right  of  gratuitous  pasture  to  the  flocks  and  herds  of  one,  and 
furnish  abundant  supplies  of  timber  to  another.  Master  as  he 
now  was  of  Amphipolis  and  Philippi,  he  could  at  pleasure  open 
or  close  to  them  the  speculations  in  the  gold  mines  of  Mount 
Pangseus,  for  which  they  had  always  hankered.2  If  his  privateers 
harassed  even  the  powerful  Athens  and  the  islands  under  her 
protection,  much  more  vexatious  would  they  be  to  his  neighbours 
in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  which  they  as  it  were  encircled,  from 
the  Thermaic  Gulf  on  one  side  to  the  Strymonic  Gulf  on  the 
other  Lastly,  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  individuals  in  these 
cities  had  found  it  profitable  to  take  service,  civil  or  military, 
Tinder  Philip,  which  would  supply  him  with  correspondents  and 
adherents  among  their  friends  and  relatives. 
It  will  thus  be  easily  seen  that,  with  reference  to  Olynthus- 

i  Thucyd.  i.  68 

3  Demosthenes,  Fals  Leg  pp.  425, 426 ,  XenophOn,  Hellen  y  2, 17. 
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and  her  confederate  cities,  Philip  had  at  his  command  means  of 
private  benefit  and  annoyance  to  such  an  extent  as  would  ensure 
to  him  the  co-operation  of  a  venal  and  traitorous  minority  in 
each;  such  minority  of  course  blending  its  proceedings  and 
concealing  its  purposes  among  the  standing  political  feuds  of  the 
place.  These  means,  however,  were  only  preliminary  to  the  direct 
use  of  the  sword.  His  seductions  and  presents  commenced  the 
work,  but  his  excellent  generalship  and  soldiers—the  phalanx, 
the  hypaspistffij  and  the  cavalry,  all  now  brought  into  admirable 
training  during  the  ten  years  of  his  reign  —  completed  it. 

Though  Demosthenes  in  one  paasage  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that 
Philip  rated  his  established  influence  so  high  as  to  conquest 

expect  to  incorporate  the  Chalkidic  confederacy  in  his  and  de- 

i  -i  rv     i  1  i        j_i      -L  struction  of 

empire  without  serious  difficulty  and  without  even  theOiyn- 

real  war,1  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  he  en-  Srate0" 
counteied    strenuous    resistance,    avenged    by    un-  towns  by 
measured  rigours  after  the  victory.    The  two  years  twoen  350— 
and  a  half  between  midsummer,  350  B  C  ,  and  the  fSifble"" 
commencement  of  34*7  BO.  (the  two  last  years  of  ph»- 
Olympiad  107  and  the  nine  first  months  of  Olympiad  nomena< 
108),  were  productive  of  phs&nomena  more  terror-striking  than 
anything  in  the  recent  annals  of  Greece.    No  less  than  thirty-two 
free  Grecian  cities  in  Chalkidike  were  taken  and  destroyed,  the 
inhabitants  being  reduced  to  slavery  by  Philip.    Among  them 
was  Olynthus,  one  of  the  most  powerful,  flourishing,  and  ener- 
getic members  of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood  ;  Apollonia,  whose 
inhabitants  would  now  repent  the  untoward  obstinacy  of  their 
fathers  (thirty-two  years  before)  in  repudiating  a  generous  and 
equal  confederacy  with  Olynthus,  and  invoking  Spartan  aid  to 
revive  the  falling  power  of  Philip's  father,  Amynfcas  ;  and  Sta- 
gena,  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle.    The  destruction  of  thirty-two 
free  Hellenic  communities  in  two  years  by  a  foreign  prince  wa» 
a  calamity  the  like  of  which  had  aevor  occurred  since  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Tonic  revolt  and  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.    I  have 
already  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter'4  the  manifestation  of 
wrath  at  the  festival  of  the  99th  Olympiad  (384  B.O.)  against  the 


•L  DetnOSthenfis,  Olytitfc.  i.  p   15,  S.  ,<. 

22,_   OVT   w  efiwy/c*  rbv  ribetfv  iror«    rot      -rovro  5>j  irpntrop  aurV  raparm 


, 
,  AAV  ws  ivubv  toron-a  T<Jr«  ^\irtff         8  See  oil 
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envoys  of  the  elder  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  had  captured  and 
subverted  five  or  six  free  Hellenic  communities  in  Italy.  Far 
more  vehement  would  be  the  sentiment  of  awe  and  terror,  after 
the  Olynthian  war,  against  the  Macedonian  destroyer  of  thirty- 
two  Chalkidic  cities  We  shall  find  this  plainly  indicated  in  the 
phenomena  immediately  succeeding  We  shall  see  Athens  ter- 
rified into  a  peace  alike  dishonourable  and  improvident,  which 
•even  Demosthenes  does  not  venture  to  oppose ;  we  shall  see 
jEschinSs  passing  out  of  a  free-spoken  Athenian  citizen  into  a 
servile  worshipper,  if  not  a  paid  agent,  oi  Philip ,  we  shall  observe 
Isokrat^s,  once  the  champion  of  Pan-hellenic  freedom  and  inte- 
grity, ostentatiously  proclaiming  Philip  as  the  master  and  arbiter 
of  Greece,  while  persuading  him  at  the  same  time  to  use  his 
power  well  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  Persia.  These  were 
terrible  times,  suitably  illustrated  in  their  ciuel  details  by  the 
gangs  of  enslaved  Chalkidic  Greeks  of  both  sexes,  seen  passing 
even  into  Peloponnesus1  as  the  property  of  new  grantees  who 
-extolled  the  munificence  of  the  donor  Philip,  and  suitably 
ushered  in  by  awful  celestial  signs— showers  of  fire  and  blood 
falling  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth — in  testimony  of  the  wrath 
of  the  gods,2 

1  Demosthenfis,  Kals  Leg  p  439  his  Prolegomena  ad  Demosthenem  (ap 
JGschinfis  himself  met  a  person  named  Heiske,  Oratt  Gr  vol  vni  p  756),  takes 
Atrestadas  followed  by  one  of  these  the  liberty,  without  any  manuscript 
sorrowful  troops  "We  may  be  sure  authority,  of  altering  tertaointo  siiarto , 
that  this  case  was  only  one  among  which  Bohnecke  justly  pronounces  to 

be    unreasonable    (Forschungen,    p 

,  H  N  li  27  "  Fit  et  coeh  212)  The  passage  as  it  stands  is  an 
__itus,  quod  vocant  chasma  evidence,  not  merely  to  authenticate 
nt  et  sanguined,  specie  (quo  nihil  the  terrific  character  of  the  time,  but 
ternbihus  moitahuzn  timori  est)  in-  alao  to  prove,  among  other  evidences, 
cendium  ad  teiras  cadens  inde ,  sicwt  that  the  attack  of  Philip  on  the 
Olympiads  centesimal  septhnv  anno  terho,  Qlynthians  and  Chalkidians  began  m 
cum  rex  Pluhppiu  Qrceczam  quateret  350—349  B  C ,  not  m  the  following 
Atque  ego  hrec  statis  temponbus  Olympic  year,  or  in  the  time  aftei 
naturae,  ut  cetera,  aibitror  existere ,  midsummer,  349  B  c 
non(ut  plenque)  variis  de  causis,  quas  Bohnecke(Forschungen,pp  301—221) 
ingeniorum  acumen  excogitat  Quippe  has  gone  into  an  examination  of  the 
ingtntium  malorum  fuere  prcenuntoa,  dates  and  events  of  this  Olynthian  war, 
sed  ea  accidisse  non  qxua  heec  facta  and  has  arranged  them  in  a  manner 
sunt  arbitror,  verum  hsec  ideo  facta  different  from  any  preceding  critic  His 
quia mcasura erant  ilia  rantateautem  examination  is  acute  and  instinctive, 
occultam  eorum  ease  rationem,  ideoque  including  however  some  leasonmgs  of 
non  sicut  exortus  supra  dictos  defect-  little  force  or  pertinence  I  follow  him 
usque  et  multa  alia  nosci "  generally  in  placing  the  beginning  of 

The  precision  of  this  chronological  the  Olynthian  war,  and  the  Olyntmacs 
note  makes  it  valuable  Olymp  107,8,  of  Demosthenes,  before  Olymp  107, 4 
corresponds  to  the  year  between  mid-  This  is  the  best  opinion  which  I  can 
summer,  850,  and  midsummer,  349  B  c.  form,  on  matters  lamentably  unattested 

Taylor,  who  cites  this  passage  in  and  uncertain. 
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While,  however,  we  make  out  with  tolerable  clearness  the 
general  result  of  Philip's  Olynthian  war,  and  the  Bc  350 
terror  which  it  struck  into  the  Grecian  mind,  we  aie  ?Mi 
not  only  left  without  information  as  to  its  details,  hut  attacks  the 
are  even  perplexed  by  its  chronology    I  have  already 
remarked  that  though  the  Olynthuns  had  contracted 
such  suspicions  of  Philip,  even  befoi  e  the  beginning  of  the 
of  351  B  c ,  as  to  induce  them  to  make  peace  with  his  war*— as? 
enemy  Athens,  they  had,  nevertheless,  declined  the  B0 
overtures  of  Athens  for  a  closet  alliance,  not  wishing  to  bring 
upon  themselves  decided  hostility  from  so  powerful  a  neighbour, 
until  his  aggressions  should  become  such  as  to  leave  them  no 
choice.  We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  Philip's  movements 
after  his  operations  in  Thrace  and  his  sickness  in  351  B  c.    But 
we  know  that  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  remain  inactive,  that 
he  was  incessantly  pushing  his  conquests,  and  that  no  conquest 
could  be  so  important  to  him  as  that  ot  Olynthus  and  the  Chal- 
kulic  peninsula     Accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
the  Olynthian  and  Chalkidian  confederates  became  the  object  of 
his  direct  hostility  in  350  B  c.    Ete  raised  pretences  for  attack 
against  one  or  other  of  these  cities  separately,  avoiding  to  deal 
with  the  confederacy  as  a  whole,  and  disclaiming,  by  special 
envoys,1  all  purposes  injurious  to  Olynthua. 

Probably  the  philippizmg  party  in  that  city  may  have  dwelt 
upon  this  disclaimer  as  satisfactory,  and  given  as  Theoiyn- 
many  false  assurances  about  the  purposes  of  Philip  as  tl*lans  ooa- 
we  shall  find  ^EschinSs  hereafter  uttering  at  Athens,  anoe  with 
But  the  general  body  of  citizens  were  not  so  deceived.  Athens 
Feeling  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  prudent  to  close 
with  the  previous  Athenian  overtures,  they  sent  envoys  to  Athens 
to  propose  alliance  and  invite  co-operation  against  Philip.    Their 
first  propositions  were  doubtless  not  couched  in  the  language  of 
urgency  and  distress.     They  were  not  as  yet  in  any  actual 
danger ;  their  power  was  great  in  reality,  and  estimated  at  its  full 
value  abroad ;  moreover,  as  prudent  diplomatists,  they  would 

J  Demosthen,   Phihpp    m    p    118  in  the  Fragment  of  Kallisthenfis  ap. 

That  Philip  not  only  attacked,   but  Gtobteum,  Eclog.  Tit.  vii  p  92 
even  subdued,  the  thirty  two  Chalkidic       Kallisthends,  whose  history  is  lost, 

cities,  before  he  marched  directly  and  was  a  native  of  Olynthus,  bom  a  few 

finally  to  assail  Olynthus,  IB  stated  years  before  the  capture  of  the  city 
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naturally  overstate  their  own  dignity  and  the  magnitude  of  what 
they  were  offering  Of  course  they  would  ask  for  Athenian  aid 
to  be  sent  to  Chalkidike",  since  it  was  there  that  the  war  was 
being  carried  on;  but  they  would  ask  for  aid  in  order  to  act 
energetically  against  the  common  enemy,  and  repress  the  growth 
of  his  power — not  to  avert  immediate  danger  menacing  Olynthus. 

There  needed  no  discussion  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  accept 
The  Athe-  ^1S  a^iance  ^  was  w^at  they  had  long  been  seeking, 
tract  an?"  ^  ^ey  w^^Sty  closed  with  the  proposition.  Of 
ance  with  course  they  also  promised — what  indeed  was  almost 
ewSeffb18""  involved  in  the  acceptance—to  send  a  force  to  co- 
oiyntaiac  operate  against  Philip  in  ChalkidikS.  On  this  first 
Demoa-  recognition  of  Olynthus  as  an  ally — or  perhaps  shortly 
then&  afterwards,  but  before  circumstances  had  at  all  changed 
—Demosthenes  delivered  his  earliest  Olynthiac  harangue.  Of 
the  three  memorable  compositions  so  denominated,  the  earliest 
is,  in  my  judgment,  that  which  stands  second  in  the  edited  order. 
Their  true  chronological  order  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  matter 
of  controversy  :  the  best  conclusion  which  I  can  form  is  that  the 
first  and  the  second  are  erroneously  placed,  but  that  the  third  is 
really  the  latest,1  all  of  them  being  delivered  during  the  six  or 
seven  last  months  of  350  B  c. 

In  this  his  earliest  advocacy  (the  speech  which  stands  printed 
as  the  second  Olynthiac),  Demosthenes  insists  upon 
Olynthiac  the  advantageous  contingency  which  has  just  turned 
easiest—  UP  ^or  Athens,  through  the  blessing  of  the  gods,  in  the 
its  tone  and  spontaneous  tender  of  so  valuable  an  ally.  He  re- 
enor  commends  that  aid  be  despatched  to  the  new  ally  the 

most  prompt  and  effective  aid  will  please  him  the  best  But  his  re- 
commendation is  contained  in  a  single  sentence,  in  the  middle  of 
the  speech ;  it  is  neither  repeated  a  second  time,  nor  emphatically 
insisted  upon,  nor  enlarged  by  specification  01"  quantity  or  quality 
of  aid  to  be  sent.  No  allusion  is  made  to  necessities  or  danger  of 
Olynthus,  nor  to  the  chance  that  Philip  might  conquer  the  town  ; 
still  less  to  ulterior  contingences,  that  Philip,  if  he  did  conquer  it, 
might  carry  the  seat  of  war  from  his  own  coasts  to  those  of  Attica 

iSome  remarks  win  be  found  on  speak  of  the  Olynthiaca  as  flnt, 

the  order  of  the  Olynthiacs  in.  an  second,  and  third,  according  to  the 

Appendix  to  the  present  chapter  common  and  edited  order,  though  I 

ft  must  be  understood  that  X  always  cannot  adopt  that  order  as  correct 
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On  the  contrary,  Demosthenes  adverts  to  the  power  of  the 
Olynthians— to  the  situation  of  their  territory,  close  on  Philip's 
flanks— to  their  fixed  resolution  that  they  will  never  again  enter 
into  amity  or  compromise  with  him—as  evidences  how  valuable 
their  alliance  will  prove  to  Athens,  enabling  her  to  prosecute 
with  improved  success  the  war  against  Philip,  and  to  retrieve  the 
disgraceful  losses  brought  upon  her  by  previous  remissness  The 
main  purpose  of  the  orator  is  to  inflame  his  countrymen  into 
more  hearty  and  vigorous  efforts  for  the  prosecution  of  this  general 
war ;  while  to  furnish  aid  to  the  Olynthians  is  only  a  secondary 
purpose,  and  a  part  of  the  laiger  scheme.  "I  shall  not  (says  the 
orator)  expatiate  on  the  formidable  power  of  Philip  as  an  argument 
to  urge  you  to  the  performance  of  your  public  duty.  That  would 
be  too  much  both  of  compliment  to  him  and  of  disparagement  to 
you  I  should,  indeed,  myself  have  thought  him  truly  formidable 
if  he  had  achieved  his  present  eminence  by  means  consistent  with 
justice.  But  he  has  aggrandized  himself,  partly  through  your 
negligence  and  improvidence,  partly  by  treacherous  means,  by 
taking  into  pay  corrupt  partisans  at  Athens,  and  by  cheating 
successively  Olynthians,  Thessahans,  and  all  his  other  allies. 
These  allies,  having  now  detected  his  treachery,  are  deserting  him  ; 
without  them,  his  power  will  crumble  away.  Moreover,  the 
Macedonians  themselves  have  no  sympathy  with  his  personal 
ambition ;  they  are  fatigued  with  the  labour  imposed  upon  them 
by  his  endless  military  movements  and  impoverished  by  the 
closing  of  their  ports  through  the  war  His  vaunted  officers  are 
men  of  worthless  and  dissolute  habits  ;  his  personal  companions 
are  thieves,  vile  ministers  of  amusement,  outcasts  from  our  cities. 
His  past  good  fortune  imparts  to  all  this  real  weakness  a  fallacious 
air  of  strength ;  and  doubtless  his  good  fortune  has  been  very 
great.  But  the  fortune  of  Athens  and  her  title  to  the  benevolent 
aid  of  the  gods  are  still  greater,  if  only  you,  Athenians,  will  do 
your  duty.  Yet  here  you  are,  sitting  still,  doing  nothing*  The 
sluggard  cannot  even  command  his  friends  to  work  for  him— 
much  less  the  gods  I  do  not  wonder  that  Philip,  always  in  the 
field,  always  in  movement,  doing  everything  for  himself,  never 
letting  slip  an  opportunity,  prevails  over  you,  who  merely  talk, 
inquire,  vote,  without  action.  Nay,  the  contrary  would  be 
wonderful,  if  under  such  circumstances,  he  had  not  been  the 
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conqueror.  But  what  I  do  wonder  at  is,  that  you  Athenians  — 
who  in  former  days  contended  for  Pan-liellemc  freedom  against 
the  Lacedseinomans  —  who,  scorning  unjust  aggrandizement  for 
yourselves,  fought  in  person  and  lavished  your  substance  to 
protect  the  rights  of  other  Gieeks—  that  you  now  shrink  from 
personal  service  and  payment  of  money  for  the  defence  of  your 
own  possessions.  You,  who  have  so  often  rescued  others,  can  now 
sit  still  after  having  lost  so  much  of  your  own  '  I  wonder  you 
do  not  look  back  to  that  conduct  of  yours  which  has  brought 
your  affairs  into  this  state  of  ruin,  and  ask  yourselves  how  they 
can  ever  mend,  while  such  conduct  remains  unchanged  It  was 
much  easier  at  first  to  preserve  what  we  once  had  than  to  recover 
it  now  that  it  is  lost  ,  we  have  nothing  left  now  to  lose  —  we  have 
everything  to  recover.  This  must  be  done  by  ourselves,  and  at 
once  ,  we  must  furnish  money,  we  must  serve  in  person  by  turns  ;. 
we  must  give  our  generals  means  to  do  their  work  well,  and  then 
exact  from  them  a  severe  account  afterwards,  which  we  cannot 
do  so  long  as  we  ourbeU  es  will  neither  pay  nor  serve.  We  must 
correct  that  abuse  which  has  grown  up,  whereby  particular 
symniories  in  the  state  combine  to  exempt  themselves  from 
burthensome  duties,  and  to  cast  them  all  unjustly  upon  others 
We  must  not  only  come  forward  vigorously  and  heartily,  with 
person  and  with  money,  but  each  man  must  embiace  faithfully 
Ms  fair  share  of  patriotic  obligation  " 

Such  are  the  mam  points  of  the  earliest  discourse  delivered  by 
Bis  osition  -Demostkeiies  on  ^e  subject  of  Olynthus  In  the 
to  magnify  mmd  of  modern  readers,  as  in  that  of  the  rhetor 
theie  is  an  unconscious  tendency  to 


thespeeches  imagine  that  these  memorable  pleadings  must  have 
worked  persuasion,  and  to  magnify  the  efficiency  of 


tlaeir  ^tn°r  &*  &&  historical  and  directing  person. 
opposition  But  there  are  no  facts  to  bear  out  such  an  impression. 

Demosthenes  was  still  comparatively  a  young  man  — 
thirty-one  years  of  age  ,  admired  indeed  for  his  speeches  and  his 

iDionya  Hal  ad  Ammse  p  786  Demosthenes  with  the  three  Athenian 

nera  ya/>  apxoira  KixAAi/uayo*,  «<J>'  o$  armaments  sent  to  Olynthus  m  the 

T«  els  "QAwflov  £oij0«ias  a7r<!<rr«\av  year  following  midsummer,  849  BC, 

*&.Qt[viu.Qitv*i<r9tvr<<s  virb  AYJJIOO--  for  which  armaments  he  had  just 

6  4  v  o  v  s,  <fec  before  cited  Philochorus 

He  connects  the  three  Olynthiacs  of 
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compositions  written  to  be  spoken  by  others,1  but  as  yet  not 
enjoying  much  practical  influence  It  is,  moreover,  certain  —  to 
his  honour  —  that  he  descried  and  measured  foreign  dangers  before 
they  were  recognized  by  ordinary  politicians  ,  that  he  advised  a 
coiuse,  energetic  and  salutary  indeed,  but  painful  for  the  people 
to  act  upon,  and  disagreeable  for  recognized  leaders  to  propose  , 
that  these  leaders,  such  as  Eubulus  and  others,  were  accordingly 
adverse  to  him  The  tone  of  Demosthenes  in  these  speeches  is 
that  of  one  who  feels  that  he  is  contending  against  heavy  odds  — 
combating  an  habitual  and  deep-seated  reluctance.  He  is  an 
earnest  remonstrant—  an  opposition  speaker  —  contributing  to 
raise  up  gradually  a  body  of  public  sentiment  and  conviction 
which  ultimately  may  pass  into  act.  His  rival  Eubulus  is  the 
ministerial  spokesman,  whom  the  majority,  both  rich  and  poor, 
followed—  a  man  not  at  all  corrupt  (so  far  as  we  know),  but  of 
simple  conservative  routine,  evading  all  painful  necessities  and 
extraordinary  piecautions  ;  conciliating  the  rich  by  resisting  a 
property-tax,  and  the  general  body  of  citizens  by  refusing  to 
meddle  with  the  Theoric  expenditure 

The  Athenians  did  not  follow  the  counsel  of  Demosthenes* 
They  accepted  the  Olynthian  alliance,  but  took  no 
active  step  to  co-opeiate  with  Olynthus  in  the  war  continues  to 
against  Philip2     Such,  unhappily,  was  their  usual  S^ttaan 
habit     The  habit  of  Philip  was  the  opposite     We  confederacy 
need  no  witness  to  satisfy  us  that  he  would  not  slacken  danger  ofms 
in  his  attack,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  month  or 


two  he  would  master  more  than  one  of  the  Ohalkidic  applications- 
cities,  perhaps  defeating  the  Olynthian  forces  also,    °      ens 


is  evident  from  the  sneers  s.  90)  taunts  DemosthenSs  as  a  meie 

of    Meidias     see    the    oiation    of  opposition    talker   in   contrast  with 

Demosthenes  cont  Moidiam,  pp  575,  the  excellent  administration  of  the 

576  (spoken  in  the  yeai  following—  finances  and  marine  undei  JEubulua— 

349j~t)48  B  C  )  Trotai  vap  rpwjims  el<rt  KaT«<mva<mfrac 

1  observe,  not  without  regret,  that  6i«  TOUTOV  (Demosthenes),  &<rir«p  «rl 
Demosthenes  himself  is  not  ashamed  EvjBovXou,  rfi  miAet,  ij  noioi  ww<roi«oi 
to  put  the  like  sneers  mto  the  mouth  of  TOUTOV  tro^revo^vov  veyovatn  >     The 
a  client  speaking  before  the  Dikastery  administration  of  Eubulus  must  have 
—against  Lakntus—  "  this  very  clever  left  a  creditable  remembrance,  to  1><* 
man,  who  has   paid   ten   minse  to  thus  cited  afterwards 

Isokratfis  for  a  course  of  rhetoric,  and       See  Theopompus  ap   Harpokr    v 

thinks  himself  able  to  talk  you  over  EupovAos  ,  Plutarch,  Reipubl  Gerend 

as  he  pleases,"  &c   (Demostb,  adv.  Pracept     p     812       Compare    also 

Lahit  p  988).  Demosthenes    tfals.    Leg     p.    485  , 

2  An  orator  of  the  next  generation  and  .ffiachinSs  adv    Ktebiph,   p   57* 
(Deinarchus  cont.  Demosthen.  p  102,  c  11 

9—21 
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The  Olynthians  would  discover  that  they  had  gained  nothing  by 
their  new  allies ;  while  the  philippizmg  party  among  themselves 
would  take  advantage  of  the  lemissness  of  Athens  to  lepreciate 
her  promises  as  worthless  or  insincere,  and  to  press  for  accommo- 
dation with  the  enemy1  Complaints  would  presently  reach 
Athens,  brought  by  fresh  envoys  from  the  Olynthians,  and 
probably  also  from  the  Chalkidians,  who  were  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  Philip's  arms.  They  would  naturally  justify  this 
renewed  application  by  expatiating  on  the  victorious  progress  of 
Philip  ;  they  would  now  call  for  aid  more  urgently,  and  might 
-even  glance  at  the  possibility  of  Philip's  conquest  of  Chalkidikg 
It  was  in  this  advanced  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  Demosthenes 
Again  exerted  himself  in  the  cause,  delivering  that  speech  which 
stands  first  in  the  printed  order  of  the  Olynthiacs 

Here  we  have,  not  a  Philippic,  but  a  true  Olynthiac  Olyn- 
Demos-  $ms  is  no  longer  part  and  parcel  of  a  larger  theme, 
l^lfrs  uP°n  the  whole  of  which  Demosthenes  intends  to 
another  discourse,  but  stands  out  as  the  prominent  feature 
ail<i  specialty  of  his  pleading  It  is  now  pronounced 
to  ^e  m  dan8er  ^  m  Pressing  need  of  succour  ; 
in  the  moreover  its  preservation  is  strenuously  pressed  upon 
order!4  its  *^e  Athenians  as  essential  to  their  own  safety 
tenor  While  it  stands  with  its  confederacy  around  it,  the 

Athenians  can  fight  Philip  on  his  own  coast ,  if  it  falls,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  transferring  the 'war  into  Attica, 
-and  assailing  them  on  their  own  soiL2  Demosthenes  is  wound 
up  to  a  higher  pitch  of  emphasis,  complaining  of  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  his  countrymen  on  a  crisis  which  calls  aloud  for  instant 
Action.8  He  again  urges  that  a  vote  be  at  once  passed  to  assist 
Olynthus,  and  two  armaments  despatched  as  quickly  as  possible  , 
one  to  preserve  to  Olynthus  her  confederate  cita.es,  the  other  to 

1  Bemosth  Olynth.  i  p  9     <*>s  eVrt   already  deduced  as  inference  from  the 
ftoAiora  rouro  <5eo?,  /XTJ  iravovp-yos  ow  ical  past  neglect  of  the  Athenians  to  send 

«eiv2>?  oi>0pa>*ros  (Phillip)  irpay/xaaa  XPW~    &&Y  &*<*  k°  Olynthus.      Of  COUTS6  no 

6<u  TO.  fj.ev  <l<wv  ^vC<  av  TVXT?,  ra  S'  such  inference  could  be  started  until 

«nr«tA£v,  ra  £'  T)/ia?  StajSaAAwv  Kal  ryv  some  time  had  been  allowed  for  ex- 

&irou<rtav  T^V  tj^erepav  rp^/3  re  pectation.  and  disappointment,  which 

jca!  Trapaenracnirat  rt  rS>v  oXwi/  rpay-  is    one    among    many   reasons    for 

jmdTew  believing  the  first  Olynthiac  to  be 

This  occurs  m  the  next  subsequent  posterior  in  time  to  the  second 
speech   of   Demosthenes,   intimating       2  Demosth  Olynth  i  pp  12, 13. 
what  PhiliB  and  his  partisans  had       3  Demosth  Olynth  i  p  9 
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make  a  diversion  by  simultaneous  attack  on  Philip  at  home 
Without  such  twofold  aid  (he  says)  the  cities  cannot  be  preserved  I 
Advice  of  aid  generally  he  had  already  given,  though  less 
emphatically,  in  his  previous  harangue  ;  but  he  now  superadds 
a  new  suggestion  —  that  Athenian  envoys  shall  be  sent  thither, 
not  merely  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  force,  but  also  to 
remain  at  Olynthus  and  watch  over  the  course  of  events  For  he 
is  afraid  that,  unless  such  immediate  encouragement  be  sent, 
Philip  may,  even  without  the  tedious  process  of  a  siege,  frighten 
or  cajole  the  Olynthian  confederacy  into  submission  ,  partly  by 
reminding  them  that  Athens  had  done  nothing  for  them,  and  by 
denouncing  her  as  a  treacherous  and  worthless  ally.2  Philip 
would  be  glad  to  entrap  them  into  some  plausible  capitulation  ; 
and  though  they  knew  that  they  could  have  no  security  for  his 
keeping  the  term*  of  it  afterwards,  still  he  might  succeed  if 
Athens  remained  idle  Now,  if  ever,  was  the  time  for  Athenians 
to  eome  forward  and  do  their  duty  without  default  ;  to  serve  in 
person  and  submit  to  the  necessary  amount  of  direct  taxation. 
They  had  no  longer  the  smallest  pretence  for  continued  inaction  ; 
the  very  conjecture  which  they  had  so  long  desired  had  turned 
up  of  itself—  war  between  Olynthus  and  Philip,  and  that  too  upon 
•grounds  special  to  Olynthus,  not  at  the  instigation  of  Athens,3 
The  Olynthian  alliance  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  Athens 
by  the  peculiar  goodness  of  the  gods,  to  enable  her  to  repair  her 
numerous  past  errors  and  shortcomings  She  ought  to  look  well 
and  deal  nghtly  with  these  last  remaining  opportunities,  in  order 
to  wipe  off  the  shame  of  the  past;  but  if  she  now  let  slip  Olynthus, 
and  suffer  Philip  to  conquer  it,  there  was  nothing  else  to  hinder  him 
from  marching  whithersoever  he  chose  His  ambition  was  so  insati- 
able, his  activity  so  incessant,  that,  assuming  Athens  to  persist  in 
her  careless  inaction,  he  would  carry  the  war  forward  from  Thrace 
into  Attica,  of  which  the  ruinous  consequences  were  but  too  clear  * 


1  Demosth  Olynth  i  p  14    ^/xl  STJ       3  Demosth.  Olynth  i  p  11. 

•&X7?  jSoTjfrjTeov  <?t»'<u  rots  irpay/u-acriv  tf/uv         *  Demosth  Olynth  1   pp  12,  18,  16 

T(p  r«  ra^ffoAeis  *O\vi>0iot$  ffia-  .  el  fi&  irpoi)<rd/i«9a  KO!  TOVTOVS 

(Jew/,  K&l  TOWS  TOVTO  TTOvnorovTas  <rrpa,Tu6-  TOVS   ai/dp«J»7rovs,   elr'  "QtovOov   e/cetpo? 

ras  fuarfytretv  —  KO.L  T$  rV  iitetvov  x<*>Pa"  Kewacrrp^yeTai.  ipaa-arw  rts  ef*ol,  rt  rb 

KOLK&s  Troieiv  /cat  rpufpeo-t,  *ac  <rrparut>-  Kta^vov   er*   avrov  f<rrat   P&Sigeiv  oirot 

rais  er4ptn.$^  <i  ScQwrcpov  Tofotov  oXiyto-  /Soifcerat, 

pijo-ere,  OKVW  /AT)  juaraios  li^MV  y  trrpaTfita  .    rls  OVTO>?  ev^9  earrlv  i}(i£>v 

Yevrjrai  ocrri;  ayvoel  r5v  ixtidev  trf>\.e^ov  Sevpo 

2  Demosth.  Olynth  i  pp  9,10.  ^fowa,  or  aii. 
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"  I  maintain  (contiimed  the  orator)  that  you  ought  to  lend  aid 
at  the  present  crisis  in  two  ways .  by  preserving  for  the  Olyn- 
thians  tlieir  confederated  cities,  through  a  body  of  troops  sent  out 
for  that  express  purpose,  and  by  employing  at  the  same  time 
other  troops  and  other  triremes  to  act  aggressively  against  Philip's 
own  coast  If  you  neglect  either  of  these  measures,  I  fear  that 
the  expedition  will  fail.  As  to  the  pecuniary  provision,  you 
have  already  more  money  than  any  other  city,  available  for  pur- 
poses of  war ,  if  you  will  pay  that  money  to  soldieis  on  service, 
no  need  exists  for  fuitlier  provision,  it  not,  then  need  exists  ,  but 
above  all  things,  money  must  be  found.  What  then !  I  shall  be 
asked,  are  you  moving  that  the  Theoric  fund  shall  be  devoted  i& 
war  purposes  ?  Not  I,  by  Zeus  I  merely  express  my  conviction 
that  soldiers  must  be  equipped,  and  that  receipt  of  public  money 
and  performance  of  public  service  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  ; 
but  your  practice  is  to  take  the  public  money,  without  any  such 
condition,  for  the  festivals  Accordingly,  nothing  remains  except 
that  all  should  directly  contribute ,  much,  if  much  is  wanted, 
little,  if  little  will  sulfice.  Money  must  be  had ;  without  it,  not  a 
single  essential  step  can  be  taken.  There  aie,  moreover,  different 
ways  and  means  suggested  by  others  Choose  any  one  of  these 
which  you  think  advantageous,  and  lay  a  vigorous  giasp  on 
events  while  the  oppoitunity  still  lasts"1 

It  was  thus  that  DemostheaSs  addressed  his  countrymen  some 
Just  appro-  ^mie  a^ei  ^ie  Olyntluans  had  been  received  as  allies, 
cianon  of  but  before  any  auxiliary  force  had  been  either  sent  to 
thesitua-  ,  J  ,  J  ,  i  .  i  i  , 

tion  by         them  or  even  positi  vely  decreed,  yet  whrn  such  post- 

then§s"  He  ponement  of  action  had  inspired  them  with  mistrust, 
?Jpr?iestimi  tnreatenmo  to  throw  them,  even  without  resistance, 
of  the  Theo-  into  the  hands  of  Philip  and  their  own  philippizmg 
nc  Fund  partyt  \ye  observe  in  Demosthenes  the  same  sagaci- 
ous appreciation,  both  of  the  present  and  the  future,  as  we  have 
already  remarked  in  the  first  Philippic — foresight  of  the  terrible 
conseOjXtences  of  this  Olynthian  war,  while  as  yet  distant  and 
unobserved  by  others  We  perceive  the  same  good  sense  and 
courage  in  invoking  the  right  remedies ;  though  his  propositions 
of  personal  military  service,  direct  taxation,  or  the  .diversion  ol 
the  TheCnc  fund,  were  all  of  them  the  most  unpopular  which- 
iDemosth  Olynth  1  p  15. 
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could  be  made  The  last  of  the  three,  indeed,  he  does  not 
•embody  m  a  substantive  motion,  nor  could  he  move  it  without 
positive  illegality,  which  would  have  rendered  him  liable  to  the 
indictment  called  Graphs  Paranomon.  But  he  approaches  it 
near  enough  to  raise  in  the  public  miud  the  question  as  it  really 
stood,  that  money  must  be  had ,  that  there  were  only  two  ways 
of  getting  it— direct  taxation  and  appioprutiou  of  the  festival 
fund,  and  that  the  latter  oi  these  ought  to  be  resorted  to  as  well 
,as  the  former.  We  shall  find  this  question  about  the  Thednc 
Fund  coming  forward  again  more  than  once,  and  shall  have  pre- 
sently to  notice  it  more  at  laige. 

At  some  time  after  this  new  harangue  of  Demosthenes — how 
long  after  it  or  how  far  in  consequence  of  it,  we  can-  B  c  350 
not  say — the  Athenians  commissioned  and  sent  a  body  j^g^^e 
of  foreign  mercenaries  to  the  aid  of  the  Olynthians  sent  by 
and  Chalkidians.    The  outfit  and  transport  of  these  oiynthus 
troops  were  in  part  defrayed  by  voluntai  y  subscriptions 
from  nch  Athenian  citizens.    But  no  Athenian  citizen  Philip 
soldiers  were  sent,  nor  was  any  money  assigned  for  the  pay  of  the 
mercenaries     The  expedition  appears  to  have  been  sent  towards 
the  autumn  of  350  B.C.,  as  iar  as  we  can  pietend  to  affirm  any- 
thing respecting  the  obscure  chionology  of  this  period.1    It  pre- 

i  In  my  view,  it  is  necessary  to  to  Olyuthus  which  might  be  attached 

•separate    entirely    the    pioceedmgs  as  results  to  the  three  orations  of 

alluded  to  in  the  Demosthenic  OJyn-  Demosthenes,  has  too  hastily  copied 

thiacs,  from  the  three  expeditious  to  out  the  three  from  Fhilochorus,  and 

Oiynthus,  mentioned  by  Philochorus  has  assigned  the  date  of  349—348  B  C. 

•timing  the  following   year  (849—348  to  the  three  orations,  simply  because 

B  c ),  the  archonship  of  Kallimachus  he  found  that  date  given  to  the  three 

I  see  no  reason  to  controvert  the  expeditwns  by  Philochorus 
statement  of  Philochorus,  that  there       The  revolt  m  Euboea,  the  expedition 

were  three  expeditions  during  that  of    Phokion,    with    the    battle    of 

year,  such  as  he  descnbes     But  he  Tamynaa  and  the  prolonged  war  in 

must  be  mistaken  (or  Dionysius  must  that  island,  began  about  January  or 

have  copied  him  erroneously)  in  setting  February,  349   BC,   and   continued 

forth  those  three  expeditions  as  tin  throughout  that  year  and  the  next 

whole  Olynthian  war,  and  the  first  of  Mr   Clinton  even  places  these  events 

the  thiee  as  being  the  beginning  of  a  year  earlier,   in  which  I  do  not 

the  war    The  Olynthian  wai  began  in  concur,  but  which,  if  adopted,  would 

860  BC,  and  the  thiee  Olyntkiacs  of  throw  back  the   beginning    of    the 

Demosthenfis  refer,  in  my  judgment  to  Olynthian  war  one  year  further  still 

the  first  mouths  of  the  war      But  It  is   certain  that   there  was    one 

it  lasted  until  the  early  spring  of  347  Athenian  expedition  at  least  sent  to 

B  C ,  so  that  the  armaments  mentioned  Oiynthus  lejort  the  Eubcean  war  (De- 

by  Philochorus   may  have  occurred  mosth   cont    Meidiam,  pp   666— S7S) 

during  the  last  half  of  the  war     I  —an  expedition  so  considerable,  that 

cannot  but  think  that  Dionysius,  being  voluntary  donations  from   the   rich 

-satisfied  with  finding  thiee  expeditions  citizens  were  obtained  towards  the 
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sently  gamed  some  victory  over  Philip  or  Philip's  generals,  and 
was  enabled  to  transmit  good  news  to  Athens,  which  excited 
much  exultation  there,  and  led  the  people  to  fancy  that  they 
were  in  a  fair  way  of  taking  revenge*  on  Philip  for  past  mis- 
carriages. According  to  some  speakers,  not  only  were  the  Olyn- 
thians  beyond  all  reach  of  danger,  but  Philip  was  m  a  fair  way 
of  being  punished  and  humbled  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the- 
success  may  really  have  been  something  considerable,  such  as  to 
check  Philip's  progress  for  the  time  Though  victorious  on  the 
whole,  he  must  have  experienced  partial  and  temporary  reverses, 
otherwise  he  would  have  concluded  the  war  before  the  early 
spring  of  347  B  c.  Whether  this  success  coincided  with  that  of 
the  Athenian  general  Charts  over  Philip's  general  Adseus,1  we 
cannot  say. 

But  Demosthenes  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive,  and  frank- 
Partial  and    lie8S  to  Proclaim>  ^at  **  was  a  success  noway  decisive 
of  the  war  generally  ;  worse  than  nothing,  if  it  induced 
Athenians  to  fancy  that  they  had  carried  their 


To  correct  the  delusive  fancy  that  enough  had  been 
done,  *°  combat  that  chronic  malady  under  which  the 
OtyntMao  Athenians  so  readily  found  encouragement  and  excuses 
ofDemoB-  for  inaction,  to  revive  in  them  the  conviction  that 
thenes.  contractefl  a  foj,^  yet  unpaid,  towards  their 


Olynthian  allies  and  towards  their  own  ultimate  security,  is  the- 
scope  of  Demosthenes  m  his  third  Olynthiac  harangue,  third  in 
the  printed  order,  and  third  also,  according  to  my  judgment,  in 
order  of  time,  delivered  towards  the  close  of  the  year  350  B.C  a 

cost      Here  is   good  proof  (better  were  required    See  Bbhnecke,  Fors- 

than  Philochorus,  if  indeed   it   be  chungen,  p  202,  andK  P  Herrmann,. 

inconsistent  with  what  he  really  said)  Be  Anno  Natali  Demosthews,  p  9 
that  the  Athenians  not  only  contracted       *  Theopompus  ap   Athenee   xii   p 

the  alliance  of  Olynthus,  but  actually  682   This  victory  would  seem  to  belong 

assisted  Olynthus,  during  the  year  350  more    naturally    <as    Dr     Thirlwall 

B  c    Now  the  Olynthiacs  of  Demos-  remarks)  to  the  operations  of  Charts 

thends  present  to  my  mmd  stiong  and  Onomarchus  against   Philip   in 

evidence  of  belonging  to  th,e  eailieat  Thessaly,  in  353—852  B  c      But  the 

months  of   the    Olynthian  war      I  point  cannot  be  determined. 
think    it   reasonable    therefore    to       2Deraosth  Olynth  m  p  29     jufy,- 

suppose  that  the  expedition  Of  foreign    K»]<r0e,  or'  amryyeAflT)  *tA«nroc  Jii.lv  ev 

mercenaries  to  Olynthus,  which  the  €>p<f/cn,  rpbov  TJ  wra-prov  eras  rovrl,  'Hp» 

third  Olynthiac  implies  as  having  been  atov  -mvos  ffoAiopK&v  •  TOT*  roCwv  MV 

sent,  s  the  same  as  that  for  which  the  piv  >V  Ma(ju.<xKT7|p(,uv,  <fec    This  was  the 

mentioned  in  the  Meidiana  month  Msemaktenon,  or  November,  352. 
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Like  PeriklSs,  lie  was  not  less  watchful  to  abate  extravagant  and 
unseasonable  illusions  of  triumph  in  his  countrymen,  than  to 
raise  their  spirits  in  moments  of  undue  alarm  and  despondency 1 
"  The  talk  which  I  hear  about  punishing  Philip  (says  Demos- 
then&j  in  substance)  is  founded  on  a  fals*-  basis.  The  Tenor  and 
real  facts  of  the  case  teach  us  a  very  different  lesson.2  3  toetSid 
They  bid  us  look  well  to  our  own  security,  that  we  Olynthiac 
be  not  ourselves  the  sufferers,  and  that  we  preserve  our  allies. 
There  was  indeed  a  time  —  and  that  too  within  my  remembrance 
not  long  ago — when  we  might  have  held  our  own  and  punished 
Philip  besides  ,  but  now  our  first  care  must  be  to  preserve  our 
own  allies  After  we  have  made  this  sure,  then  it  will  be  time  to 
think  of  punishing  others  The  present  j  uncture  calls  for  anxious 
deliberation.  Do  not  again  commit  the  same  error  as  you  com- 
mitted three  years  ago.  When  Philip  was  besieging  Herseum  in 
Thrace,  you  passed  an  energetic  decree  to  send  an  expedition 
against  him  ,  presently  came  reports  that  he  was  sick,  and  that 
he  was  dead  ,  this  good  news  made  you  fancy  that  the  expedition 
was  unnecessary,  and  you  let  it  drop.  If  you  had  executed 

B.C  Calculating  forward  from  that  so  much  moment  and  interest,  which 
date,  rpiToi/  CT05  means  the  next  veai  but  kept  Athens  in  serious  agitation  during 
&ne ,  that  is,  the  Attic  year  Olymp  107,  much  of  the  year,  and  was  followed  by 
3,  or  the  year  between  midsummer,  350,  prolonged  war  in  that  neighbouring 
and  midsummer,  349  B  C  Dionysius  of  island  In  the  third  Olynthiac 
Hahkarnassus  says  (p  726)— KoAAi-  Demosthenes  alludes  to  taking  arms 
lj.a.xov  TOV  TPITOV  juwra  ©e<nroAov  against  Connth  and  Megara  (p  84) 
apfavros— though  there  was  only  one  Would  he  be  likely  to  leave  the  far 
archon  between  Thessalus  and  Kalli-  more  important  proceedings  in  Eubcea 
machus  When  Demosthenes  says  unnoticed?  Would  he  say  nothing 
rpirov  17  reraprov  ero?,  it  is  clear  that  about  the  grave  crisis  in  which  the 
both  cannot  be  accurate,  we  must  decree  of  Apollod&rus  was  proposed? 
choose  one  or  the  other,  and  rpirov  This  difficulty  disappears  when  we 
eros  brings  us  to  the  year  350—349  B  c  recognize  the  Olynthiacs  as  anterior 

To   show  that  the  oration   was   to  the  Buboic  war 
probably  spoken  dunng  the  first  half       1  Thucyd.  ii  65    6iroTevovj>ai<r0oi.Td 
of  that  year,  or  before  February,  849   «  cwrove  Tropa  Katpbv  tippet,  dapa-ovi/ras, 
B  c  ,  another  point  of  evidence  may  be   \<y<av  KaWirAijorow  (Perikles)  els  TO  £o- 
noticed  |3«<r0<u     «al  SeS^ras  afl  aArfyw*  avrt«a- 

At     the    time    When    the     third    0«rnj  iraAiv  tat  TO  0ap<mv 
Olynthiac  was  spoken,  no  expedition       Compare  the  argument  of  the  third 
of  Athenian  citiz&tu  had  yet  been  sent   Olynthiac  by  Libamus 
to  the  help  of  Olynthus    But  we  shall       2  Demosth.  Olynth  iii   pp  28,  29 
see  presently  that  Athenian  citizens  rovsptv  yap  \<$yox/9  wept  Tovrt/uupij eracr- 
toere  sent  thither  dunng  the  first  half    0<u  $iAunrop  opw  y<,yvop<vovs,  ra  6e 
Of  349  B  C.  irpa.yfjLO.ra    «ts    rovro    xrpoqKOi/Ta,    aierre 

Indeed,  it  would  be  singular,  if  the    OTTO?  ^  ireierojueda  avrol  Trporepov  xaicu; 
Olynthiacs  had  been  spoken  after  the   <rKtya<r0<u  Seot-    - 
expedition  of  Eubcea,  that  Demosthenes       ,       .   rove1  utovkv  irpo\a/3elv  ^lv 
should  make  no  allusion  in  any  one  of   elv<u  TJ)V  irpuirjjr,  6rws  TOUC  (rv/jt/maxovs 
them  to  that  expedition,  an  affair  of 
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promptly  what  you  resolved,  Philip  would  have  heen  put  down 
then,  and  would  have  given  you  110  further  trouble  * 

"  Those  matters  indeed  are  past,  and  cannot  be  mended.  But 
I  advert  to  them  now,  because  the  present  war-crisis  is  very 
•similar,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  make  the  like  mistake  again.  If 
you  do  not  send  aid  to  Olyntlms  with  all  your  force  and  means, 
JOTI  will  play  Philip  s  game  for  him  now,  exactly  as  you  did  then. 
You  have  been  long  anxious  and  working  to  get  the  Olynthians 
into  war  with  Philip  This  has  now  happened  what  choice 
remains,  except  to  aid  them  heartily  and  vigorously  2  You  will 
be  covered  with  shame  if  you  do  not  But  this  is  not  all  Your 
own  security  at  home  requires  it  of  you  also  ;  for  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  Philip,  if  he  conquers  Olynthus,  from  invading  Attica, 
The  Pholuans  are  exhausted  in  funds,  and  the  Thebans  are  your 
•enemies. 

"All  this  is  superfluous,  I  shall  be  told.  We  have  already 
resolved  unanimously  to  succour  Olynthus,  and  we  will  succour 
it  We  only  want  you  to  tell  us  how,  You  will  be  surprised, 
perhaps,  at  my  answer  Appoint  Nomothetss  at  once 2  Do  not 
-submit  to  them  any  propositions  for  new  laws,  for  you  have  laws 
•enough  already,  but  only  repeal  such  of  the  existing  laws  as  are 
hurtful  at  the  present  juncture — I  mean  those  which  regard  the 
Theoiic  Fund  (I  speak  out  thus  plainly),  and  some  which  bear  on 
the  citizens  in  military  service  By  the  former,  you  hand  over 
.money,  which  ought  to  go  to  soldiers  on  service,  in  The6ric  dis- 
tribution among  those  who  stay  at  home.  By  the  latter,  you  let 
off  without  penalty  those  who  evade  service,  and  discourage  those 
who  wish  to  do  their  duty  When  you  have  repealed  these  mis- 
chievous laws,  and  rendered  it  safe  to  proclaim  salutary  truths, 
then  expect  some  one  to  come  forward  with  a  formal  motion  such 
as  you  all  know  to  be  required.  But  until  you  do  this,  expect 
not  that  any  one  will  make  these  indispensable  propositions  on 
your  behalf  with  the  certainty  of  ruin  at  your  hands.  You  will 
find  no  such  man ,  especially  as  he  would  only  incur  unjust 
punishment  for  himself  without  any  benefit  to  the  city — while 
his  punishment  would  make  it  yet  more  formidable  to  speak  out 
upon  that  subject  m  future  than  it  is  even  now  Moreover,  the 
same  men  who  proposed  these  laws  should  also  take  upon  them  to 
i  Deraosth.  OJynfck  in.  p  30.  a  Demosth  Olyntb  m.  pp  81,  $2 
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is  cited  as  a  particularly  devoted  friend  of  Athens.1  But  this 
state  of  things  changed  shortly  after  Philip  conquered  Thessaly 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  Pagassean  Gulf  (in  353  and  the 
first  half  of  352  B.C  )  His  power  was  then  established  immediately 
over  against  Oreus  and  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea,  with  which 
island  his  means  of  communication  became  easy  and  frequent. 
Before  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  (seemingly 
towards  the  summer  of  351  B  o.)  Philip  had  opened  correspon- 
dences in  Eubcea,  and  had  despatched  thither  various  letters, 
some  of  which  the  orator  reads  in  the  course  of  that  speech  to  the 
Athenian  assembly  The  actual  words  of  the  letters  are  not 
given  ,  but  from  the  criticism  of  the  orator  himself,  we  discern 
that  they  were  highly  offensive  to  Athenian  feelings ,  instigating 
the  Eubcsans  probably  to  sever  themselves  from  Athens,  with 
offers  of  Macedonian  aid  towards  that  object.2  Philip's  naval 
warfare  also  brought  his  cruisers  to  Gersestus  in  Eubcea,  where 
they  captured  several  Athenian  corn-ships  ; 3  insulting  even  the 
opposite  coast  of  Attica  at  Marathdn,  so  as  to  lower  the  reputation 
of  Athens  among  her  allies  Accordingly,  in  each  of  the  Eubcean 
cities,  parties  were  soon  formed  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of 
dominion  through  the  support  of  Philip ;  while  for  the  same 
purpose  detachments  of  meicenanes  could  also  be  procured  across 
the  western  Eabcean.  strait,  out  of  the  large  numbers  now  under 
aims  in  Phokis 

About  the  beginning  of  349  BC. — while  the  war  of  Philip, 
unknown  to  us  in  its  details,  against  the  Olynthians 
B'c  and  Chalkidians,  was  still  going  on,  with  more  or  less 

Eretriaf1  °f  °^  ^Ip  fr°m  mercsnanes  sent  by  Athens— hostilities, 
asks  aid  probably  raised  by  the  intrigues  of  Philip,  broke  out 
Athens  at  Eretna  in  Euboea.  An  Eretnan  named  Plutarch 
to  himSen*  (we  ^°  n°k  know  what  had  become  of  Menestratus), 
under  with  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  at  his  disposal,  but 
opposed  by  enemies  yet  more  powerful,  professed  to 
rePresen*  Athenian  interests  in  his  city,  and  sent  to 
Athens,to  ask  for  aid.  Demosthenes,  suspecting  this 
man  to  be  a  tiaitor,  dissuaded  compliance  with  the  application  4 

1  JDemosthenfis  cont  Aristokrat,  p.       2  Demosthenes,  Phihpp  i  p  51 

'Demoath^PhOw  .  p  49 
,  &c  *  DemostbenSs,  Be  Pace,  p  58 
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But  Plutarch  had  powerful  friends  at  Athens,  seemingly  among 
the  party  of  Euhulus ;  one  of  whom,  Meidias,  A  violent  personal 
enemy  of  Demosthenes,  while  advocating  the  grant  of  aid,  tried 
even  to  get  up  a  charge  against  Demosthenes,  of  having  himself 
fomented  these  troubles  in  Euboea  against  the  reputed  pkilo- 
Atheman  Plutarch.1  The  Athenian  assembly  determined  to 
despatch  a  force  under  Phokion,  who  accordingly  crossed  into 
the  island,  somewhat  before  the  time  of  the  festival  Anthesteria 
(February),  with  a  body  of  hoplites 2  The  cost  of  fitting  out 
triremes  for  this  transport  was  m  part  defrayed  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  rich  Athenians  ;  several  of  whom,  Nik£ratus, 
EuktSmon,  Euthydemus,  contributed  each  the  outfit  ot  one 
vessel 3  A  certain  proportion  of  the  horsemen  of  the  city  were 
sent  also ,  yet  the  entire  force  was  not  very  large,  as  it  was 
supposed  that  the  partisans  there  to  be  found  would  make  up  the 
deficiency 

This  hope,  however,  turned  out  fallacious.  After  an  apparently 
friendly  reception  and  a  certain  stay  at  or  near  Eretria,   Treachery 
Phokion  found  himself  betrayed.    Kallias,  an  ambi-  f^,?lutarcli 
tious  leader  of  Chalkis,  collected  as  much  Eubcean  Phokion 
force  as  he  could,  declared  openly  against  Athens,  Shemans 
and  called  in  Macedonian  aid  (probably  from  Philip's  in  Euboea— 
commanders  in  the  neighbouring  Pagassean  Gulf),  phoSSn  at 
while  his  brother  Taurosthen8s  hired  a  detachment  Tam3Qlfie 
of  mercenaries  out  of  Phokis4    The  anti- Athenian  force  thus 
became  more  formidable  than  Phokion  could  fairly  cope  with, 
while  the  support  yielded  to  him  in  the  island  was  less  than  he 
expected.    Crossing  the  eminence  named  Kotyloeum,  he  took  a 


i  Demosthenes  jcont  Meidiam,  p  .  .  Tavpocr&v™,  revs  SMKUCOVS 

550  KO.L  TO>I>  kv  EujSoMjt  Trpayfta.'  £4vov$  Sta/StjSacray,  &c  There  IS  DO 

T«i>,  a  HAovrapxos  6  TOVTOV  £  ei/os  *a!  ground  for  inferring  from  this  passage 

^1X0$  $i«7rpafttTo,  ws  eyw  <xiT«5s  el/u  xar-  (with  Bohnecko,  p  20,  and  others) 

€<rK€iia<r«,  irpb  TOV  i*  Trpa-y/xa  ywctrSai  that  the  Phokians  themselves  seconded 

4>avepJ>i/  fica  !IA,ovTapxov  ycyovfa  Philip  m  organizing  Kubcean  parties 

a  Demosthenes  cont  Meidiam,  p  against  Athens  The  Phokians  were 

558,cont  Bo30tumde  Nomine,  pp  99?  then  in  alliance  vnith  Athens,  and 

The  mention  of  the  x«to  m  the  latter  ™>iiW  not  be  likely  to  concur  in  a  step 

passage,  being  the  second  day  of  the  a"Ke  injurious  ana  offensive  to  ner 

festival  called  Anthesteria.  identifies  TOttorat  any  good  to  themselves 

the  month  ^t  801[fle  °f  *^6  mercenanes  on  service 


oont.  Meitam,  Pp    Sh 

660»  m  Euboea,  by  the  promise  of  a  handsome 

Machines  cont.  Ktesiphont  p  899    gratuity 
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position,  near  uhe  town  and  hippodrome  of  Tamynse,  on  high, 
ground  bordered  by  a  ravine ,  Plutarch  still  professing  friendship, 
and  encamping  with  his  mercenaries  along  with  him.  Phokion's 
position  was  strong,  yet  the  Athenians  were  outnumbered  and 
beleaguered  so  as  to  occasion  great  alarm.1  Many  ot  the  slack 
and  disorderly  soldiers  deserted,  a  loss  which  Phokion  affected  to 
despise,  though  he  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Athens  to  make 
known  his  difficulties  and  press  for  reinforcement  Meanwhile 
he  kept  on  the  defensive  in  his  camp,  which  the  enemy  marched 
up  to  attack.  Disregarding  his  order,  and  acting  with  a  de- 
liberate treason  which  was  accounted  at  Athens  unparalleled, 
Plutarch  advanced  forward  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  them,  but 
presently  fled,  drawing  along  with  his  flight  the  Athenian  horse, 
who  had  also  advanced  in  some  disorder.  Phokion  with  the 
infantry  was  now  in  the  greatest  danger.  The  enemy,  attacking 
vigorously,  were  plucking  up  the  palisade,  and  on  the  point  of 
forcing  his  camp  But  his  measures  were  so  well  taken,  and  his 
hoplites  behaved  with  so  much  intrepidity  and  steadiness  in  this 
trying  emergency,  that  he  repelled  the  assailants  with  loss,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Thallus  and  Kineas  distinguished 
themselves  by  his  side  ;  KleophanSs  also  was  conspicuous  in 
partially  rallying  the  broken  horsemen ;  while  ^Ischmes  the 
orator,  serving  among  the  hoplites,  was  complimented  for  his 
bravery,  and  sent  to  Athens  to  carry  the  first  news  of  the  victory 2 
Phokion  pursued  his  success,  expelled  Plutarch  from  Eretria,  and 
captured  a  strong  fort  called  Zaretra,  near  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  island  He  released  all  his  Greek  captives,  fearing  that  the 
Athenians,  incensed  at  the  recent  treachery,  should  resolve  upon 

i  Demosth.  cent.  Meirliam,  p.  567  lays  the  blame  of  the  treachery, 
«iret&7  54  iraAiopfteZetfat.  TOV?  cv  Tajuwats  whereby  the  Athenian  army  was 
<rrpanwT<tt  «^vv«'AXeTo,  &c  entrapped  and  endangered,  on  Kalkas 
a  Machines,  Fals  Leg  p  SOO,  a  53;  of  Chalkis ,  while  Demosthenes  throws 
«ont  Ktesiphont.p  $99,  c.  82.  Plutarch,  it  on  Plutarch  of  Eretna,  Probably 
Phokion,  c  18  Plutarch  (the  biogra-  both  Plutarch  and  Kallias  deserve  the 
pbfcr)  has  no  clear  idea  of  the  different  stigma  But  Demosthenes  is  on  this 
contests  carried  on  in  the  island  of  occasion  more  worthy  of  credit  than 
Entxea.  He  passes  on,  without  a  note  .ffischmds,  since  the  harangue  against 
Of  transition,  from  this  war  in  the  Meidias,  in  which  the  assertion  occurs, 
jslaw*  (jfc  $49—348  B  c,)  to  the  was  delivered  only  a  few  months  after 
*ttl>seflttettt  war  in  841  B  C  the  battle  of  Tamynse ,  while  the  alle- 
Notbro£  indeed  can  be  more  obscure  gation  of  ^schines  is  contained  in  his 
an4  tfSScult  to  disentangle  than  the  harangue  agauist  Ktesiphon,  which 
secpetwe  of  Buboaan  transactions.  was  not  spofcen  till  many  years  after- 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  J£schin&  wards. 
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treating  them  with  extreme  harshness l    Kallias  seems  to  have 
left  the  island  and  found  shelter  with  Philip2 

The  news  brought  by  JEschiiiSR  (before  the  Dionysiac  festival), 
of  the  victory  of  Tamynse,  relieved  the  Athenians  B0  349 
from  great  anxiety.  On  the  former  despatch  from  D 
Phokion,  the  Senate  had  resolved  to  send  to  Euboea  festrS  at 
another  armament,  including  the  remaining  half  of  MarSi8,"1 
the  cavalry,  a  reinforcement  of  hophtes,  and  a  iresh  ?49  *?.°  ~~ 
squadron  of  triremes.  But  the  victory  enabled  them  offered  to 
to  dispense-*  with  any  immediate  reinforcement,  and  to 
celebiate  the  Dionysiac  festival  with  chew  fulness 
The  festival  was  on  this  year  of  more  than  usual  notoriety 
Demosthenes,  serving  in  it  as  chorSgus  for  his  tribe  the  Pan- 
dioms,  was  brutally  insulted  in  the  theatre  and  amid  the  full 
pomp  of  the  ceremony,  by  his  enemy  the  wealthy  Meidias,  who, 
besides  other  outrages,  struck  him  several  times  with  his  fist  on 
the  head.  The  insult  was  the  more  poignant,  because  Meidias  at 
this  time  held  the  high  office  of  Hipparch,  or  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  horse.  It  was  the  practice  at  Athens  to  convene 
a  public  assembly  immediately  after  the  Dionysiac  festival,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  receiving  notifications  and  hearing  com- 
plaints about  matteis  which  had  occurred  at  the  festival  itself. 
At  this  special  assembly  DemosthenSs  preferred  a  complaint 
against  Meidias  for  the  unwarrantable  outrage  offered,  and  found 
warm  sympathy  among  the  people,  who  passed  an  unanimous 
vote  of  censure.  This  procedure  (called  ProbolO)  did  not  by 
itself  carry  any  punishment,  but  served  as  a  sort  of  pTayu&cMm, 
or  finding  of  a  true  bill,  enabling  Demosthenes  to  quote  the 
public  as  a  witness  to  the  main  fact  of  insult,  and  encouraging 
him  to  pursue  Meidias  before  the  regulai  tribunals,  which  he  did 
a  few  months  afterwards,  but  was  induced  to  accept  from  Meidias 
the  self-imposed  fine  of  30  ounro  before  the  final  passing  o±  sen- 
tence by  the  Dikasts 4 

i  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  13  nocted  with  Demosthenes  and  ren- 

a  jEschm&i  indeed  aays  that  Kalhas,  dered  considerable  service  to  Athens 

having  been  forgiven  by  Atlums  on  mEubooa 

this  occasion,  afterwards  gratuitously,        The  treason  of  Kallias  and  Tauros- 

and  ft  om  pure  hostility  and  ingratitude  thenfis  is  alluded  to  by  Deinarchus  in  has 

to  Athens,  went  to  Philip    But  I  think  harangue  against  Demosthenes,  s.  45 
this  is  probably  an  exaggeration    The       #  Demoathen  cont  Meuliain,  p  567. 
orator  is  making  a  strong  point  against       *.$Jsohin6s  cont    Ktosiph    P   61; 

Kftlluw,  who  afterwards  oecame  con-  Plutaich,  Demosth.  c.  12.     Wester- 
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From  the  despatches  of  Phokion,  the  treason  of  Plutarch  of 
Eretria  had  "become  manifest,  so  that  Demosthenes 
gamed  credit  lor  his  previous  remarks  on  the  impolicy 
Sr  having  of  gralltmg  tlie  armament  ;  while  the  friends  of  Plu- 
been  absent  tarch,  Hegesilaus,  and  others  of  the  party  of  Eubulus 
battle  of  mcTirred  displeasure,  and  some,  as  it  appears,  were 
he^oeT""  afterwards  tried1  But  he  was  reproached  by  his 
over  on  enemies  for  having  been  absent  from  the  battle  of 
Eubcea  as  a  Tamynse,  and  a  citizen  named  EuktSmon,  at  the  m- 


st1^1011  °f  Meidias,  threatened  an  indictment  against 
senator  for  him  for  desertion  of  his  post  Whether  Demosthenes 
349—  348B  o  ^  anally  gone  over  to  Euboea  as  a  hoplite  in  the 
army  of  Phokion,  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  come  back  for 
the  Dionysia,  or  whether  he  did  not  go  at  all,  we  are  unable  to 
say.  In  either  case,  his  duties  as  chorSgus  for  this  year  furnished 
a  conclusive  excuse,  so  that  Eukt&non,  though  he  formally  hung 
up  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymous  Heroes  public  proclama- 
tion of  his  intended  indictment,  never  thought  fit  to  take  even 
the  first  step  for  bringing  it  to  actual  trial,  and  incurred  legal 
disgrace  for  such  non-performance  of  his  engagement  2  Never- 
theless the  opprobrious  and  undeserved  epithet  of  deserter  was 
ever  afterwards  put  upon  Demosthenes  by  w3Sschin£s  and  his 
other  enemies,  and  Meidias  even  applied  the  like  vituperation  to 
most  of  those  who  took  part  in  that  assembly  s  wherein  the  Pro- 
bole  or  vote  of  censure  against  him  had  been  passed.  Not  long 
after  the  Dionysiac  festival,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to 


maun   and   many  other   antics  (Be  thends  against  Meidias  was  certainly 

latibus  quas  Demosthenes  oravit  ipse,  an  aycbi/  TIJMJTO'S    About  irpopo\7j,  see 

pp  25— 28)  maintain  that  the  discourse  Meier  and  Schomann,  Der  Attische 

against  Meidias  can  never  have  been  Prozess,  p  271 
really  spoken  by  Demosthenes  to  the       1  Demosthenes,  Be  Pace,  p  58 ,  Be 

Dikastery,  since  if  it  had  been  spoken  Fals  Leg  p  484— with  the  Schohon. 
he  could  not  afterwards  have  entered       2  Demosth.  cont.  Meidiara,  p  548 
into  the  compromise    But  it  is  surely  *<£'  $  yap  c^Ivo?  (Eukramon) 

possible  that  he  may  have  delivered  «Tt>w/c«v  twrbv  ov/e  evtfcMuv,  ov5«/xtS? 

the  discourse  and  obtained  judgment  eyo>y*  tin  irpocrSloj&cu  5^?,  <iAA'  IK<H^V 

in  his  favour,  and  then  afterwards—  ex<» 

•when  the  second  vote  of  the  Bikasts       jEschin^s   says    that  Nikodemus 

•was  about  to  come  on  for  estimation  of  entered  an  indictment  against  Bemos- 

the  penalty— may  have  accepted  the  then&s  for  deserting  his  place  in  the 

offer  of  the  defendant  to  pay  a  mode-  ranks,  but  that  he  was  bought  off 

rate   fine  (compare   Demosth    cont.  by  Demosthenes,  and  refrained  from 

Neeeram,  p    1348)  m  fear  of  exaspe-  bringing  it  before  the  Dikastery  (^Esch. 

rating  too  far  the  powerful  friends  Fals  Leg  p  292) 
around  Meidias.   The  action  of  Demos-       3  Demosthenes  cont  Meid.  p  577. 
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send  fresh  troops,  both  horsemen  and  hoplites,  to  Euboea,  probably 
to  relieve  either  some  or  all  of  those  already  serving  there 
Demosthenes  on  this  occasion  put  on  his  armour  and  served  as 
a  hoplite  in  the  island.  Meidias  also  went  to  Argura  in  Euboea, 
as  commander  of  the  horsemen  ;  yet,  when  the  horsemen  were 
summoned  to  join  the  Athenian  army,  he  did  not  join  along  with 
them,  but  remained  as  trierarch  of  a  trireme,  the  outfit  of  which 
he  had  himself  defrayed.1  How  long  the  aimy  stayed  m  Euboea, 
we  do  not  know.  It  appears  that  Demosthenes  had  returned  to 
Athens  by  the  time  when  the  annual  Senate  was  chosen  in  the 
last  month  of  the  Attic  year  (Skirrophonon,  June),  having  pro- 
bably by  that  time  been  relieved  He  was  named  (by  the  lot) 
among  the  Five  Hundred  Senators  for  the  coming  Attic  year 
(beginning  midsummer,  349  B  o  =01ymp.  107,  4),2  his  old  enemy 
Meidias  in  vain  impugning  his  qualification  as  he  passed  through 
the  Dokimasy,  or  preliminary  examination,  previous  to  entering 
office 

What  the  Athenian  army  did  further  in  Euboea,  we  cannot 
make  out     Phokion  was  recalled—  we  do  not  know  Hostilities 
when—  and  replaced  by  a  general  named  Molossus,  SiSogaS— 
who  is  said  to  have  managed  the  war  very  unsuccess-  848  B  o. 
fully,  and  even  to  have  been  made  prisoner  himself  by  the 
enemy  3    The  hostile  parties  in  the  island,  aided  by  Philip,  were 
not  subdued,  nor  was  it  until  the  summer  of  348  B  o.  that  they 
applied  for  peace.    Even  then,  it  appears,  none  was  concluded, 
so  that  the  Eubceans  remained  unfriendly  to  Athens  until  the 
peace  with  Philip  in  346  B.C 

But  while  the  Athenians  were  thus  tasked  for  the  maintenance 
of  Euboea,  they  found  it  necessary  to  undertake  more  effective 
measuies  for  the  relief  of  Olynthus,  and  they  thus  had  upon  their 
hands  at  the  same  time  the  burthen  of  two  wars  We  know  that 
they  had  to  provide  force  for  both  Eubcea  and  Olynthus  at  once,4 


i  Demosthenfis  contra  Meidiam,  pp  «Tp<u,  KCU,  . 

658—  667  ainu)  v  *«KOju.ier0ai  /ecti  *  a  r  a  71*  «  «r  o  A.  <  ft  i)  • 

-Demosthenes  contra  Meidiam,  p  «<|Vae  <ln  \iirirov—  $  v<rrcpifcra<rt 

551  TJ7  £on0«£<£  «at  7T/>oe/*«i>ois  revs 

3  Plutarch,  Phokion,  C.  14,  Pan-  <rv/tju,ax°v^  $C  cnropfav  xWC-o-rtoVK*' 

aamas,  i  30,  8*  raJwOwros  rov  errnaTonVSov,  TOVTOVS  r 

*  Demostuenfis  cent  Neseram,  p.  arroAArai  /ecu  T<uc  £U<u?  'EUijo-iv  <«n<r- 

1340  <rv/m/3at/Toy  rff  TrdXat  K<U*  TOP?  («Tj/cu  SoKctv,  *at  KivSwevcw^  irvpl 

pov  TOtoi^rov  K*t  TroA^/owiv,  iv  <^^v^  Kpa.~  T«v  viroXotiTw^  irepi  r«  A^/avou  /eat  *!)*• 

•njcraertv  vju,tv  /ic-yto-Tots  ruv  'EXA^wv  ^3pov  «cat  2«upou  ical  Zeppov^crov  —  xal 
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and  that  the  occasion  which  called  for  these  simultaneous  efforts 
was  one  of  strictest  urgency.  The  Olynthian  requisition  and 
communications  made  themselves  so  strongly  felt,  as  to  induce 
Athens  to  do,  what  Demosthenes  in  his  three  Olynthiacs  had 
vainly  insisted  on  during  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn,  to 
send  thither  a  force  of  native  Athenians,  in  the  first  half  of  349 
B.C.  Of  the  horsemen  who  had  gone  from  Athens  to  Eubcea 
under  Meiclias,  to  serve  under  Phokion,  either  all,  or  a  part, 
crossed  by  sea  from  Euboea  to  Olynthus,  during  that  half-year  L 
Meidias  did  not  cross  with  them,  but  came  back  as  tnerarch  in 
his  trireme  to  Athens.  Now  the  Athenian  horsemen  were  not 
merely  citizens,  but  citizens  of  wealth  and  consequence ,  moreover 
the  transport  of  them  by  sea  was  troublesome  as  well  as  costly. 
The  sending  of  such  troops  implies  a  strenuous  effort  and  sense  of 
urgency  on  the  part  of  Athens.  We  may  further  conclude  that  a 
more  numerous  body  of  hophtes  were  sent  along  with  the 
horsemen  at  the  same  time ;  for  horsemen  would  hardly  under 
any  circumstances  be  sent  across  sea  alone ;  besides  which  Olynthus 
stood  most  in  need  of  auxiliary  hoplites,  since  her  native  force 
consisted  chiefly  of  hoi  semen  and  peltasts.2 


n«\frovr<jtv  <rr part-tie o-O at.  vju.wv  *OAw0ov— Demosth  cont  Meidiam, p. 

TravStifisi   ei?   re   EvjSotav   «al  566) ,  which  contributions  took  place 

*Q\vvQov--eypa.ijfe   ^^(.0-^0.   Iv   rtf  before  the  battle  of  Tamynse,  and 

jSoi/Atf  'An-0AA0(5u>po?  /SovAevwc,  <fec  befoie  the  expedition  to  Euboea,  of 

This  speech  was  delivered  before  which  that  battle  made  part 
the   Dikastery  by  a   person  named       These  horsemen  went  from  Euboaa 

Theomnestus,  in  support  of  an  indict-  to  Olynthus  btfwe  Mttdias  ntwned  to 

ment  agamst  Neaera— perhaps  six  or  Athens    But  we  know  that  he  returned 

eight  years  after  349  B  c     Whether  to  Athens  before  the  beginning  of  the 

Demosthenes  was  the  author  of  the  new  Attic  or  Olympic  year  (Olymp  107, 

speech  or  not,  its  value  as  evidence  4,  349—348  B  c.) ,  that  is,  speaking 

will  not  be  materially  altei  od  appi  oxunately,  before  the  first  of  July, 

i  Demosthen  cont  Meidiam,  p  578  349  B  c    For  he  was  present  at  Athens 

.    .    .   oflroff  ruv  /u«0'  eavrov  crrpareu-  and  accused  Demosthenes  in  the  sena- 

mwtwv  imr«up,  ore  ets  *0 \w6ov  tonal  Dokimasy,  or  preliminary  exa- 

St.ep'ricra.v,  t^Quv  rrpos  v>a<r  «t<r  ryv  mmation,  which  all  senators  under- 

(KK^a-Lav  Ka.rqyopei,   Compare  the  same  went  before  they  took  their  seats  with 

oration,  p  558— Trep!  Se  ro>v  <rvcrTpar«/-  the  begummg  of  the  new  year  (De- 

<raju.«vwi'  els  "Apyovpav  (m  Kuboea)  torre  mosth  cont  Meid,  p  551) 
Srjrrov  rawe?  ota  eSij^ydp^o-e  Trap'  vfj.lv,       It  seems  therefore  clear  that  the 

or  %K6v  tK  Xa\/et8os,  KaTij-yopwv  Athenian  expedition— certainly  horse- 

xal  <£<x<r/e«w  ovetBos  ^e\0elv  ri\v  <rr(Hina,v  men,  and,  probably  hoplites  also— went 

ia&n\v  Tj?  iroAet,  to  Olynthus  before  July  i,  S49  B  c.   I 

This  transit  of  the  Athenian  horse-  alluded  to  this  expedition  of  Athenian 

men  to  Olynthus,  which  took  place  citizens  to  Olynthus  in  a  previous  note, 

after  the  battle  of  Tainynse,  is  an  as  connected  with  the  date  of  the  third 

occurrence  distinct  from  the  voluntary  Olyntmac  of  Demosthenes 
contributions  at  Athens  towards  an       ^Xenoph    Hellen   v.  2,  41,  v.  8^ 

Olynthian   expedition  <«nx«5ocr«ts   «i«  8-^-6. 
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The  evidence  derived  from  the  speech  against  Neeera  being  thus 
corroborated  by  the  still  better  evidence  of  the  speech  Great 
against  Meidias,  we  aie  made  certain  of  the  important  SjiSSs^ 
fact,  that  the  first  half  of  the  year  349  u,c  was  one  in  MO  n  o  ,  for 
which  Athens  was  driven  to  great  public  exertions—  ofoiyEs 
even  to  armaments  of  native  citizens—  for  the  support  f,1^^ 
of  Olynthus  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  Eubooa.  imnco  of 
What  the  Athenians  achieved,  indeed,  or  helped  to  thVwmw 
achieve,  by  these  expeditions  to  Olynthus,  or  how  timo 
long  they  stayed  there,  we  have  no  information     But  we  may 
reasonably  presume  —though  Philip,  diumg  thw  year  340  no., 
probably  conquered  a  certain  number  of  the  thnty-two  Chalkidn; 
towns—that  the  allied  forces  (Olynthian,  Chalkidic,  and  Athenian) 
contended  against  him  with  no  inconwkleiaWo  offcct,  and  threw 
back  his  conquest  of  Chalkidike  into  tho  following  year.    After 
a  summer's  campaign  in  that  pomiiHulii,  tho  Athenian  citizen^ 
would  piobably  come  homo     We  learn  that,  tho  Olyntliianft 
made  prisoner  a  Macedonian  of  rank  named  Derdas,  with  other 
Macedonians  attached  to  him.1 

So  extraordinary  a  military  effort,  however,  made  l>y  the 
Athenians  in  the  first  half  of  3-10  BC.-to  recover  Mnftn(lWl 
Eubcoa  and  to  protect  Olyntlma  at  once—  naturally  omim'wsa- 
placed  them  in  a  state  of  fmatunal  onibarraKsment.  Athena0* 

Of  this,  one  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  for  ilotjjm  <lf 

.         .  I  .v.  .  A,       ApolloMru* 

some  time  there  was  not  Riiilicieul  money  to  pay  tho  about  tho 

Difeastcries,  which  accordingly  sat  litlk*  j  HO  that  few  J5u?f10T:h« 
causes  were  tried  for  aome  time  —  for  how  long  wo  do  «»omuij 
not  know.2 

To  meet  in  part  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  moment, 
a  courageous  eifort  waa  made  by  the  senator  Apollo- 
dOrus  lie  moved  a  decree  in  the  Senate,  tliat  it 
should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  public  awmbly,  imd  fino<K 
whether  the  surplus  of  revenues  over  and  above  tho  ordinary 
and  permanent  peace  establishment  of  the  city,  should  be  paid  to 
the  ThcCnc  tfuad  for  the  varimw  religious  festivals,  or  should  \w 
devoted  to  the  pay,  outiit,  and  transport  of  soldiers  for  the  actual 


J  Theopompus,      ra«tn;        .    ap.  iropfy  TO«  tutwmipfa*,  «i«r 

Atlurn.  x  p.  4W  :  4ttiiui,  V.  II  it.  41.  S^v  5«.    Thin  omilou  wiw  tqHim 

J8**  TJemoHtlien^,  «,Uv,  Bwotum  nlwrtly  aftot  ttio  battloof  Thmyiw.  n. 
oN 
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war.  The  Senate  approved  the  motion  of  Apollod6rus,  and 
adopted  a  (probouleuma)  preliminary  resolution  authorizing  him 
to  submit  it  to  the  public  assembly.  Under  such  authority, 
Apolloddrus  made  the  motion  in  the  assembly,  where  also  he  was 
fully  successful  The  assembly  (without  a  single  dissentient 
Toice,  we  are  told)  passed  a  decree  enjoining  that  the  surplus  of 
revenue  should  under  the  actual  pressure  of  wax  be  devoted  to 
the  pay  and  other  wants  of  soldiers  Notwithstanding  such 
unanimity,  however,  a  citizen  named  Stephanus  impeached  both 
the  decree  and  its  mover  on  the  score  of  illegality,  under  the 
•Graphs  Paranomon.  Apollod6rus  was  brought  before  the 
Dikastery,  and  there  found  guilty;  mainly  (according  to  his 
friend  and  relative  the  prosecutor  of  Neaera)  through  suborned 
witnesses  and  false  allegations  foreign  to  the  substance  of  the 
impeachment  When  the  verdict  of  guilty  had  been  pronounced, 
>8tephanus  as  accuser  assessed  the  measure  of  punishment  at 
the  large  fine  of  fifteen  talents,  refusing  to  listen  to  any 
supplications  from  the  friends  of  Apollod6rus,  when  they  en- 
treated him  to  name  a  lower  sum.  The  Dikasts  however,  more 
lenient  than  Stephanus,  were  satisfied  to  adopt  the  measure  of 
fine  assessed  by  Apollod6rus  upon  himself—  one  talent—  which  he 
actually  paid.1 

There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  evidence  both  of  the  urgency 
The  diver-  an<*  Poverty  °f  tne  moment  than  the  fact  that  both 
sionof  the  Senate  and  people  passed  this  decree  of  Apollod6rus 
iSproves  Th^  ^act  there  is  no  room  for  doubting.  But  the 


statement—  that  there  was  not  a  single 
the  moment  dissentient,  and  that  every  one,  both  at  the  time  and 
*t  Athens.  afterwards,  always  pronounced  the  motion  to  have 
been  an  excellent  one  2—  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  For  it  is 
mot  to  be  imagined  that  the  powerful  party,  who  habitually 
resisted  the  diversion  ol  money  from  the  The6nc  Fund  to  war 
purposes,  should  have  been  wholly  silent  or  actually  concurrent 
on  this  occasion,  though  they  may  have  been  outvoted  The 
motion  of  Apollod6rus  was  one  which  could  not  be  made  without 
distinctly  breaking  the  law,  and  rendering  the  mover  liable  to 

1  ^Demosthenes  cont.  Neser  pp  1346,   iXXi  «al  inJv  *«,  &v  n-ov  A<Jy 
18*7  opAovetrai  rrapa  irai/T«v,  ws 

2  Demosthenes  cont  Neser  p  1346    «£ras  aSc/c*  ™0o<, 
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those  penal  consequences  which  afterwards  actually  fell  upon 
him  Now,  that  even  a  majority,  both  of  Senate  and  assembly, 
should  have  overleaped  this  illegality,  is  a  proof  sufficiently 
remarkable  how  strongly  the  ciisis  pressed  upon  their  minds. 

The  expedition  of  Athenian  citizens,  sent  to  Olynthus  before 
midsummer,  349  BO,  would  probably  return  after  a  B  o  849— 
campaign  of  two  or  three  months,  and  after  having  848 
rendered  some  service  against  the  Macedonian  army.  Three  expe- 
The  warlike  operations  of  Philip  against  the  Chalki-  gj  •  AtK8 
dians  and  Olynthians  were  noway  relaxed.  He  pressed  ^"So-. 
the  Chalkidians  more  and  more  closely  throughout  848  u.o- 
all  the  ensuing  eighteen  months  (from  midsummer,  £3.  ine  ° 
349  B  o.  to  the  early  spring  of  347  B  c  )  During  the  <&*»!»• 
year  Olymp.  107,  4,  if  the  citation  from  Philochorus  l  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  Athenians  despatched  to  their  aid  three  expeditions  ; 
one  at  the  request  of  the  Olynthians,  who  sent  envoys  to  pray  for 
it,  consisting  of  2000"peltasts  under  CharSs,  in  thirty  ships  partly 
manned  by  Athenian  seamen.  A  second  went  thither  under 
Charid^mus,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  suffering  Chalkkhane, 
consisting  of  18  triremes,  4000  peltasts,  and  150  horsemen. 
Chand&nus,  in  conjunction  with  the  Olynthians,  marched  over 
Bottiaea  and  the  peninsula  of  Pall$n6,  laying  waste  the  country  ; 
whether  he  achieved  any  important  success  we  do  not  know, 
Respecting  both  Chare's  and  Charid^mus,  the  anecdotes  descending 
to  us  are  of  insolence,  extortion,  and  amorous  indulgences,  rather 
than  of  military  exploits.*  It  is  clear  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  achieved  anything  effectual  against  Philip,  whose  arms 
and  'corruption  made  terrible  progress  in  Chalkiclik&  So 
grievously  did  the  strength  of  the  Olynthians  fail,  that  they 
transmitted  a  last  and  most  urgent  appeal  to  Athene  ;  imploring 
the  Athenians  not  to  abandon  them  to  ruin,  but  to  send  them  a 
force  of  citizens  in  addition  to  the  mercenaries  already  there* 
The  Athenians  complied,  despatching  thither  17  triremes,  2000 
hoplites,  and  300  horsemen,  all  under  the  command  of  Charts, 

To  make  anything  of  the  successive  steps  of  this  important 
war  is  impossible  ;  but  we  discern  that  during  this  latter  portion 


Haji  81  tatalyfonotaootttato*  The  alliance  had 

ww  telto  Tbeen  contra 
ow   ontracted       a  Theopo 

the  alliance  with  Olynttms,  which  car-  AJbmira£  ^ 


r('  i  *      e     ance  a 

i,78fi;   JPWloohww  telto  Tbeen  contracted  in  tha  preceding  y**x. 
Athenians  now  contracted       a  Theopomp,     Fram.    IBS  --288  1 

h  Olynttms,  which  car-  AJbmira£  ^xfi  p,  <5j  ' 
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Df  the  Olynthian  war  the  efforts  made  by  Athens  were  con- 
3  o  348.  siderable.  Demosthenes  (in  a  speech  six  years  after- 
wards) affirms  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  to  the  aid 
mccess  of  of  Olynthus  4000  citizens,  10,000  mercenaries,  and  50 
triremes *  He  represents  the  Chalkidic  cities  as  having 
been  betrayed  successively  to  Philip  by  corrupt  and 
towns  and  traitorous  citizens  That  the  conquest  was  achieved 
of  Olynthus.  greatiy  by  the  aid  of  corruption  we  cannot  doubt; 
but  the  orator's  language  carries  no  accurate  information 
Mekyberna  and  Torone  are  said  to  have  been  among  the  towns 
betrayed  without  resistance.3  After  Philip  had  captured  the 
thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities,  he  marched  against  Olynthus  itself 
with  its  confederate  neighbours  the  Thracian  MethonS  and 
Apolloma.  In  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river  Sardon,  he 
encountered  such  resistance  that  his  troops  were  at  first  repulsed,, 
and  he  was  himself  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  swimming  back 
across  the  river  He  was  moreover  wounded  in  the  eye  by  an 
Olynthian  archer  named  Aster,  and  lost  the  sight  of  that  eye 
completely,  notwithstanding  the  skill  ot  his  Greek  smgeon 
Kntobulus3  On  ai  riving  within  iorty  furlongs  ol  Olynthus,  he 
sent  to  the  inhabitants  a  peremptory  summons,  intimating  that 
either  they  must  evacuate  the  city,  or  he  must  leave  Macedonia 4 
Rejecting  this  notice,  they  determined  to  defend  then  town  to 
the  last  A  considerable  portion  of  the  last  Athenian  citizen- 
armament  was  still  in  the  town  to  aid  in  the  defence,5  so  that 
the  Olynthians  might  reasonably  calculate  that  Athens  would 
strain  every  nerve  to  guard  her  own  citizens  against  captivity 
But  then  hopes  were  disappointed  How  long  the  siege  lasted, 
or  whether  there  was  time  for  Athens  to  send  further  reinforce- 
ment, we  cannot  say.  The  Olynthians  are  said  to  have  repulsed 
several  assaults  of  Philip  with  loss ,  but,  according  to  Demos- 
thene^s,  the  philippizing  party,  headed  by  the  venal  Euthykratls 
and  LasthenSs,  brought  about  the  banishment  of  their  chief 
opponent  ApollonidSs,  nullified  all  measures  for  energetic  defence, 

iDemostb  Fals  Leg  p  426  any  visible  disfigurement    "Magnaet 

2  Diod6r  xvi  62.  Critobulo  fama  est,  extracta  Phihppi 

8  Kalhsthen6s  ap   Stobseum,  t  vii.  regis  oculo  sagitta  et  extra  deformi- 

p  92 ,  Plutarch,  Parallel  c  8 ,  De-  tatem  ons  curata,  orbitate  luimms " 

mosth    Philipp    m    p    117     Knto-  (Pliny,  H  N  vii  87) 
bulus  could  not  save  the  sight  of  the       4  Demosthenes,  Philipp  m  p.  113. 
eye,  but  he  is  said  to  have  prevented       $  ^achuiSs,  Fals  Leg  p  80 
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and  treasonably  surrendered  the  city  Two  defeats  were 
sustained  neai  its  walls,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  this  party 
having  500  cavalry  under  his  command,  betrayed  them  designedly 
into  the  hands  of  the  invader 1  Olynthus,  with  all  its  inhabitants 
and  propei  ty,  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  His 
mastery  of  the  Clulkidic  peninsula  thus  became  complete 
towards  the  end  of  winter,  348—347  B  0. 

Miserable  was  the  rum  which  fell  upon  this  flourishing  peninsula. 
The  persons  of  the  Olyntlnans— men,  women,  and 
children— were  sold  into  slavery.    The  wealth  of  B0  348 
the  city  gave  to  Philip  the  means  of  recompensing  his  Sale  of  the 
soldieis  for  the  toils  of  the  war ;  the  city  itself  he  is  pifionoJ£- 
said  to   have   destroyed,  together  with  Apollonia,  kf"ekfeit?e$ 
Meth6n£,  Stageira,  &c.—  m  all,  thirty-two  Chalkidic  inChalfci- 
cities.    Demosthenes,  speaking  about  five  years  after- 
wards, says  that  they  were  so  thoroughly  and  cruelly  ruined  as 
to  leave  their  very  sites  scarcely  discernible,3    Making  every 
allowance  for  exaggeration,  we  may  fairly  believe  that  they  were 
dismantled  and   bereft  of  all   citizen   proprietors;  that  the 
buildings  and  visible  marks  of  Hellenic  city-life  were  broken  up 
or  left  to  decay,  that  the  remaining  houses,  as  well  as  the 
villages  around,  were  tenanted  by  dependent  cultivators  or  slaves, 
now  working  for  the  benefit  of  new  Macedonian  proprietors,  in 
great  part  non-reaident,  and  probably  of  favoured  Grecian 
grantees  also.8     Though  various   Greeks  thus  received   their 
recompense  for  services  rendered  to  Philip,  yet  Demosthenes 
affirms  that  EuthykratGs  and  LasthenSs,  the  traitors  who  had 
sold  Olyuthus,  were  not  among  the  number ;  or  at  least  that  not 
long  afterwards  they  were  dismissed  with  dishonour  and  con- 
tempt.4 

i  Demosthenes,  Phmpp.ii!.  pp.  126—  ^Demoafcfc,  Be  Chwsonea,  J>.  », 

128 ,  Fals  Leg  p,  426 ;  Diodor  xvi,  6,1  The  existence  of  theae  Olynthian 

a  Demosth  Philipp.  hi  p.  117 ,  traitors,  »oM  to  Philip,  proven  that  h« 

Justm,  vin  S  could  not  have  needed  the  aid  of  tht 

s  DemosthenSs  (Fals  Lep,  pt  886)  «tagdrfte  philosopher  Ariatotte  to 

says  that  both  Philokmt&  and  indicate  to  him  who  were  the  richeut 

^ffischinfis  received  from  Philip,  not  Olynthlan  oitteanu,  &t  the  tta  whan 

only  presents  of  timber  and  corn,  but  tht»  prisoners  wore  put  tip  for  Rale  M 

also  ffrants  of  productive  and  valuable  alavea.  The  Athenian  Itemocharla, 

farras  in  the  Olynthian  territory.  He  about  forty  yeww  afterward*,  in  hi* 

caUssomeplynthian  witnesses  to  prove  virulent  *peeoh  agalnat  the  phHo- 

his  assertion,  but  their  tewtimony  I«  iophew,  alleged  tEat  Arfctotle  hi4 

not  given  at  length.  reudered  thig  disgraceful  wervlo«  to 
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In  this  Olynthian  war— ruinous  to  the  Chalkidic  Greeks, 
Cogt  terrific  to  all  other  Greeks,  and  doubling  the  power  of 

incurred  by  Philip— Athens  too  must  have  incurred  a  serious 
the  cSyn?  amount  of  expense.  We  find  it  stated  loosely  that  in 
than  war  ^er  Q^^Q  war  against  Philip,  from  the  time  of  his 
capture  of  Amphipolis  in  358—357  B.C.  down  to  the  peace  of  346 
B.O.,  or  shortly  afterwards,  she  had  expended  not  less  than  1500 
talents.1  On  these  computations  no  great  stress  is  to  be  laid ;  but 
we  may  well  believe  that  her  outlay  was  considerable  In  spite 
of  all  reluctance,  sne  was  obliged  to  do  something  what  she  did 
was  both  too  little,  too  intermittent,  and  done  behind  time,  so  as 
to  produce  no  satisfactory  result  but  nevertheless  the  aggregate 
cost,  in  a  series  of  years,  was  a  large  one  During  the  latter 
portion  of  the  Olynthian  war,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  she  really 
seems  to  have  made  efforts,  though  she  had  done  little  in  the 
beginning  We  may  presume  that  the  cost  must  have  been 
defrayed,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  direct  propeity-tax ;  for  the 
condemnation  of  ApollodOrus  put  an  end  to  the  proposition  of 
taking  from  the  The6nc  fund.2  Means  may  also  have  been  found 
of  economizing  from  the  other  expenses  of  the  state. 
Though  the  appropriation  of  the  TheOnc  Fund  to  other 
purposes  continued  to  be  thus  interdicted  to  any 
formal  motion,  yet  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and 
msumatl011  it  was  fr°m  time  *°  time  glanced  at,  by 
purposes  Demosthenes  and  others  And  whenever  money  was 
httie  before  wanted  for  war,  the  question  -whether  it  should  be 
ta^eri  ^rom  t^is  source  or  fr°m  direct  property-tax 
was  indirectly  revived.  The  appropriation  of  the 
Thedric  Fund  however  remained  unchanged  until  the  very  eve 

Philip  (AristoklSs  ap  Eusebium  Prsep        2  TJlpian,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 

Ev  p  792)    Wesseliug  (adDioddr  xvi  first  Olyntlnac,  tells  us  that  after  the 

63)  refutes  the  charge  by  saving  that  fine  imposed  upon  ApolloclOrus,  Eubu- 

Anstotle  was  at  that  time  along  with  lus  moved  and  earned  a  law,  enacting 

llermeias  at  Atarneus — a  refutation  that  any  future  motion  to  encioach  on 

not  very  conclusive,  which  I  am  glad  the  The&ric  Fund  should  be  punished 

to  be  able  to  strengthen  with  death 

i  .EschmSs,  Fals  Leg  p  36,  c  24        The  authority  of  Ulpian  is  not  suffi- 

Bemosthenes  (Olynth  ill  p  86)  men-  cient  to  accredit  this  statement    The 

tions  the  same  amount  of  public  money  fine  inflicted  by  the  Dikastery  upon 

as  having  been  wasted  ets  ovSev  Seov—  Apollod&rus  was  lenient ,   we  may, 

even  in  the  early  part  of  the  Olynthiac  therefore,  reasonably  doubt  whether 

war,  and  before  the  Euboaan  war    As  the  popular  sentiment  would  go  along 

evidences  of  actual  amount,  such  state*  with  the  speaker  in  making  the  like 

tnents  are  of  no  value.  offence  capital  in  future 
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of  the  battle  of  Choeroneia  Just  before  that  Dies  Irse,  when 
Philip  was  actually  fortifying  Elnteia,  the  fund  was  made  appli- 
cable to  war-purposes ;  the  views  of  Demosthenes  were  realized, 
twelve  years  after  he  had  begun  to  enforce  them 

This  question  about  the  Theonc  expenditure  is  rarely  pre- 
sented by  modern  authors  in  the  real  way  that  it  VicW8 
affected  the  Athenian  mind     It  has  been  sometimes 
treated  as  a  sort  of  almsgiving  to  the  poor,  and 
sometimes  as  an  expenditure  by  the  Athenians  upon 
their  pleasures     Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  gives  a  full  or 
correct  view  of  the  case  ;  each  only  brings  out  a  part  of  the  truth. 

Doubtless  the  Athenian  democracy  cared  much  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  citizens.  It  provided  for  them  the  largest 
amount  of  refined  and  imaginative  pleasures  ever  touted  by  any 
community  known  to  liiHtory — pleasures  essentially  social  and 
multitudmouB,  attaching  the  citizens  to  each  other,  rich  and 
poor,  by  the  strong  tie  of  community  of  enjoyment 

But  pleasure,  though  an  usual  accesBoiy)  wis  not  the  primary 
idea  or  predominant  purpotje  of  the  TlieOric  expendi- 
ture.   That  expenditure  was  essentially  religious  in 
its  character,  incurred  only  for  various  festivals,  and  wmi  of 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  honour  of  the  gods.    The 
ancient  religion,  not  simply  at  Athens,  but  throughout 
Greece  and  the  contemporary  world — very  different 
in  this  respect  from  the  modern— included  within 
itself  and  its  manifestations  nearly  the  whole  range  of 
social  pleasures.1    Now  the  TheOric  Fund  was  onsen-  ancient 
tially  the  Church  Fund  at  Athens,  that  upon  which 
were  charged  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  state 
in  the  festivals  and  the  worship  of  the  gods.    The  Diobely,  or 

1  Among  the  many  passages  which  TO.  rod  0tod  rrop(rvv«.v  (Herod. 

Illustrate  thta  annotation  in  the  (frock  ix  7),  Prcmmtly  the  Athenian  envoy* 

mind,  hotwuou  the  idoa  of  a  millions  coino  to  ttyatw  to  complain  of  the 

festival  and  that  of  «njoymont,  we  way  delay  in  the  following  Unffuaga-tfjuuKf 

take   the   Gxpru.sHioiiH   of    Herodotus  ^v,  &  Aouadaipowot,  aurou   ™$«  pi* 

about  the  groat  fo.Htival  at  Sparta  wpm,   'Yft**»>0ia   T<   av«r«    «al 

called  HyaWnthiu.   In  the  summer  of  iral£«rc,  i«ar«?rpoWn-«  rrit  CTUMM*- 

470  H  c ,  tho  SpartanH  wore  tardy  in  xov* 

bnngjnff  out  their  military  force  for       Here  the  oxprwsfon*  *'  to  fulfil  th« 

the  Uefence  of  Attica,  being  engaged  toquir«in«nU(  of  tho  god"  and  "to 

in  that  festival,   ot  yag  Aajwia^Ji/tcn,  amuHo  tlienixolves"  aro  unod  in  <lo- 

rf  rbv  XA^ov  rovrov,  «ai  o*(/x  7>v    BCriptlou   of   the   tttUUO   fystival,  anct 
tr«pt  7rX<i<TTov  6'  ^jyov   ttlifloat w equivalents. 
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distribution  of  two  oboli  to  each  present  citizen,  was  one  part  of 
this  expenditure,  given  in  order  to  ensure  that  every  citizen 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  festival  and  doing 
honour  to  the  god,  never  given  to  any  one  who  was  out  of 
Attica,  because  of  course  he  could  not  attend,1  but  given  to  all 
alike  within  the  country,  rich  or  poor2  It  was  essential  to 
that  universal  communion  which  formed  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  festival,  not  less  in  regard  to  the  gods  than  in  regard  to  the 
city,8  but  it  was  only  one  portion  of  the  total  disbursements 
covered  by  the  Thedric  Fund  To  this  general  religious  fund  it 
was  provided  by  law  that  the  surplus  of  ordinary  revenue  should 
be  paid  over,  after  all  the  cost  of  the  peace  establishment  had 
been  defrayed.  There  was  no  appropriation  more  thoroughly 
coming  home  to  the  common  sentiment,  more  conducive  as  a 
binding  force  tojhe  unity  of  the  city,  or  more  productive  of 
satisfaction  to  each  individual  citizen. 

We  neither  know  the  amount  of  the  The6ric  Fund  nor  of  the 
No  other  distributions  connected  with  it  We  cannot  there- 
•braneh  of  fore  say  what  proportion  it  formed  of  the  whole  peace- 
man  peace-  expenditure  —  itself  unknown  also.  But  we  cannot 
Sent1™  doubt  that  it  was  large  To  be  sparing  of  expenditure 
imnove-  m  manifestations  for  the  honour  of  the  gods  was 
sacrificed  to  accounted  the  reverse  of  virtue  by  Greeks  generally  ; 
Spend!?110  and  the  Athenians  especially,  whose  eyes  were  every 
tare  day  contemplating  the  glories  of  their  acropolis,  would 

learn  a  different  lesson  ;  moreover  magnificent  religious  display 
was  believed  to  conciliate  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  gods  * 
We  may  affirm,  however,  upon  the  strongest  presumptions,  that 
this  religious  expenditure  did  not  absorb  any  funds  lequired  for 
the  other  branches  of  a  peace-establishment  Neither  naval,  nor 

1  Harpotratidn,  v.    detoptga  .       .    oracles  quoted  by  Demosthen6s  cont. 
Eu]SovA.os  el?  TT)I/  Qvtriav,  Iva    Meidiaill,  p   531     l<rro.va.t  wpcuwi>  Bpo- 
-  - 


(roAtn^rat  fit  acrdeVeiai/  TWV  tSuov   .          <po.v^(bopeiv  eA«vd«pov?  «ai  £01  Aov?,  <&C 
on  Se  OVK  efijv  TO!?  airofiij/uLova-t  OuapLKov       4  See  the  boast  of  Isokrat6s,  Orat. 
'  iv  T<?  IT   (Panegyr  )  s  40  ,  Plato,  Alkibiad. 

a.  p  148    Xenophdn  (Vectigal  vi  l), 

%>> 


"         A.      ,      ^          f     ,  celebrated  then  with  still  greater  mag- 

8  See  the  directions   of  the   old  niflcence  than  they  are  now  " 
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military,  nor  administrative  exigences  were  starved  in  order  to 
augment  the  Theoric  surplus  Eulmlus  was  distinguished  for 
his  excellent  keeping  of  the  docks  and  arsenals,  and  tor  his  care 
in  replacing  the  decayed  triremes  by  new  ones.  And  after  all 
the  wants  of  a  well-mounted  peace-establishment  were  satisfied, 
no  Athenian  had  scruple  in  appropriating  what  remained  under 
the  conspiring  impulses  of  piety,  pleasure,  and  social  biotherhood. 
It  is  true  that  the  Athenians  might  have  laid  up  that  surplus 
annually  in  the  acropolis,  to  form  an  accumulating 
war-fund.  Such  provision  had  been  made  half  a 
century  before,  under  the  full  energy  and  imperial 

power  of  Athens,  when  she  had  a  larger  revenue,  muuted  aa 

-.  \    i    j  -M  «  i       i         a  wai  fund 

with    numerous    tribute-paying   allies,  and    when  -how  tar 

Perikl&s  preside4  over  her  councils.  It  might  have  ^wabfo 
been  better  if  she  had  done  something  of  the  ftamo  |or  not  h»v. 
kind  in  the  age  after  the  Peloponncsian  war.  Perhaps  nff  owe  so" 
if  men,  like  PeriklOs,  or  even  liko  Demosthenes,  had  enjoyed 
marked  ascendency,  she  would  have  been  advised  and  prevailed 
on  to  continue  such  a  precaution.  But  before  we  can  measure 
the  extent  of  improvidence  with  which  Athens  is  here  fairly 
chargeable,  we  ought  to  know  what  was  the  sum  thus  expended 
on  the  festivals,  What  amount  of  money  could  have  been 
stored  up  for  the  contingency  of  wart  even  if  all  the  festivals  and 
all  the  distributions  had  been  suppressed?  How  far  would  it 
have  been  possible,  in  any  other  case  than  that  of  obvious 
present  necessity,  to  carry  economy  into  the  festival  expenditure 
—truly  denominated  by  Demadfo  the  cement  of  the  political 
system3 — without  impairing  in  the  bosom  of  each  individual 
that  sentiment  of  communion,  religious,  social,  and  patriotic, 
which  made  the  Athenians  a  city,  and  not  a  simple  multiplica- 
tion of  units?  These  are  points  on  which  we  ought  to  have 
information,  before  we  can  fairly  graduate  our  censure  upon 
Athens  for  not  converting  her  The6ric  Fund  into  an  accumulated 
capital  to  meet  the  contingency  of  war.  We  ought  also  to  ask,  as 
matter  for  impartial  comparison,  how  many  governments,  ancient 
or  modem,  have  ever  thought  it  requisite  to  lay  up  during  peace 
a  stock  of  money  available  for  war  ? 

i  Plutarch,  Question.  Platonic,  p. 
1011,    019  «Afy«  Ai]|ua%,  «4M«y  OVO/AA- 
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The  Athenian  peace-establishment  maintained  more  ships  of 
Attempt  of  wars  ^arger  docks,  and  better- stored  arsenals  than  any 
theAthe-  city  in  Greece,  besides  expending  forty  talents  an- 
perfyclassea  nually  upon  the  Horsemen  of  the  state  and  doubtless 
of  a?recteaT  southing  further  (though  we  know  not  how  much) 
taxation  by  upon  the  other  descriptions  of  military  force  All 
the  TneSic1  this,  let  it  be  observed,  and  the  Thednc  expenditure 
fund  besides,  was  defrayed  without  direct  taxation,  which 

was  reserved  for  the  extraordinary  cost  incident  to  a  state  of  war, 
and  was  held  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  it,  without  any  accumulated 
war-fund.  When  the  war  against  Philip  became  serious,  the 
proprietary  classes  at  Athens,  those  included  in  the  schedule  of 
assessment,  were  called  upon  to  defray  the  expense  by  a  direct 
tax,  from  which  they  had  been  quite  free  in  time  of  peace.  They 
tried  to  evade  this  burthen  by  requiring  that  the  festival-fund 
should  be  appropriated  instead,1  thus  menacing  what  was  dearest 
to  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  The  groiind  which 
they  took  was  the  same  in  principle,  as  if  the  proprietors  in 
France  or  Belgium  claimed  to  exempt  themselves  from  direct 
taxation  for  the  cost  of  a  war,  by  first  taking  either  all  or  half  of 
the  annual  sum  voted  out  of  the  budget  for  the  maintenance  of 
religion 2  We  may  judge  how  strong  a  feeling  would  be  raised 
among  the  Athenian  public  generally,  by  the  proposal  of  im- 
poverishing the  festival  expenditure  in  order  to  save  a  property- 
tax.  Doubtless,  after  the  proprietary  class  had  borne  a  certain 
burthen  of  direct  taxation,  their  complaints  would  become  legiti- 
mate. The  cost  of  the  festivals  could  not  be  kept  up  un- 
dimmished,  under  severe  and  continued  pressure  of  war.  As  a 

1  According  to  the  author  of  the  logons  in  principle,  makes   against 

oration  against  Ne«era,  the  law  did  the  Athenian  proprietors,  in  degree , 

actually  provide  that,  in  time  of  \var,  for  even  in  time  of  peace  one-half 

the  surplus  levenue  should  be  devoted  of  the  Pencil  revenue  is  raised  by 

to  warlike  pui poses— Kefovovruv  rS>v  direct   taxation      Voltaire    observes 

vofwtv,  6ra.v  iro\eti.os  tf,  ra.  weptovTo.  ypi}-  very  justly— "  I/argent  que  le  public 

flora  rfc  8101107 creu?  (rrptmurruea  etvat    employoit  &    C6S    spectacles    6toit  un 

(p  1340)    But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  argent  sacr<§     C'est  pourquoi  Ddmos 

must  be  a  misstatement,  got  up  to  suit  th&ne  emploie  tant  de  circonspection 

the  speaker's  case     If  the  law  had  et  tant  de  detours  pour  engager  les 

been    so,    Apollod6rus    would    have  Athe'mens  &  employer  cet  argent  &  la 

committed  no  illegality  in  his  motion ,  guerre  contre  Philippe    c'est  comrae  si 

moreover,  all  the  fencing  and  ma-  on  entreprenoit  en  Italie  de  soudoyer 

nceuvring  of  Demosthenes  m  his  first  des  troupes  avec  le  tr&or  de  Notre 

and  third  Olynthiacs  would  have  been  Dame  de  Lorette"  (Voltaire,  Des  Divers 

to  no  puipose  Changemens  arrives  a  1'Art  Tragique 

a  The  case  here  put,  though  ana-  (Euvres,  torn.  65,  p  73,  fed  1832,  Pans). 
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second  and  subsidiary  resource,  it  would  become  essential  to  apply 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  fund  in  alleviation  of  the  "burthens  of 
the  war  But  even  if  all  had  been  so  applied,  the  fund  could  not 
have  been  large  enough  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
perty-tax besides 

We  see  this  conflict  of  interests— between  direct  taxation  on 
one  side  and  the  festival  fund  on  the  other,  as  a  means  0(mfl|ct  Qf 
of  paying  for  war — running  through  the  Demosthenic  theso  two 
orations,and  especially  marked  in  the  fourth  Philippic.*  A^S-* 
Unhappily  the  conflict  served  as  an  excuse  to  both  gjJJJJ^ 
parties  for  throwing  the  blame  on  each  other  and  to  mediate 
starving  the  war  ,  as  well  as  for  giving  effect  to  the  t^flflis 
repugnance,  shared  by  both  rich  and  poor,  against  JJJrifloe§ 
personal  military  service  abroad.    DumosthenCs  sides  from  all. 
with  neither— tries  to  mediate  between  them— and  JX2£ai 
calls  for  patriotic  sacrifice  from  both  alike.    Having  military 
before  him  an  active  and  living  enemy,  with  the 
liberties  of  Greece  as  well  as  of  Athena  at  stake,  ho^  urges  every 
species  of  sacrifice  at  once :  personal  service,  direct  tax-payments, 
abnegation  of  the  festivals.    Sometimes  the  one  demand  stands 
most  prominent,  sometimes  the  other,  but  oftenest  of  all  comes 
his  appeal  for  personal  service-    Under  such  military  necessities, 
in  fact,  the  The6ric  expenditure  became  mischievous,  not  merely 
because  it  absorbed  the  public  money,  but  also  because  it  chained 
the  citizens  to  their  home  and  disinclined  them  to  active  service 
abroad.    The  great  charm  and  body  of  sentiment  connected  with 
the  festival,  essentially  connected  as  it  was  with  presence  in 
Attica,  operated  as  a  bane,  at  an  exigency  when  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  citizens  ought  to  have  been  doing  hard  duty  as 
soldiers  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  or  Thrace,  against  an  enemy 
who  never  slept    Unfortunately  for  the  Athenians,  they  could 
not  be  convinced,  by  all  the  patriotic  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
that  the  festivals  which  fed  their  piety  and  brightened  their 
home  existence  during  peace  were  unmaintainable  during  such  a 
war,  and  must  be  renounced  for  a  time,  if  the  liberty  and  security 
of  Athens  were  to  be  preserved.    The  same  want  of  energy  which 

^  i  gemoBth  JPhtttpp,  iv<  pp,  MI-MS ;  gerhupt  to  doubted.  But  I  allude  to 

De  Bepub.  Ordin.  p.  let    Whether  them  with  confidence  as  Demosthenic 

these    two   orations  were   actually  compositions,   put  together  out   of 

delivered  in  their  present  form  xaay  Demoithenlc  fragment*  and  thoughts. 
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made  them  shrink  from  the  hardship  of  personal  service  also 
rendered  them  indisposed  to  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  their 
festivals  ;  nor  indeed  would  it  have  availed  them  to  spare  all  the 
cost  of  their  festivals  had  their  remissness  as  soldiers  still  con- 
tinued. Nothing  less  could  have  saved  them  than  simultaneous 
compliance  with  all  the  three  requisitions  urged  by  Demosthenes 
in  350  B.C.,  which  compliance  ultimately  came,  but  came  too 
late,  in  339—338  B.C. 
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APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  OLYNTHIAC  ORATIONS  OP 
DEMOSTHENES 

RESPECTING  the  true  chronological  order  of  those  three  haiangues, 
dissentient  opinions  have  been  transmitted  fiom  ancient  times,  and 
still  continue  among  modern  ciitics. 

Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus  cites  the  throe  apeeohos  by  tlu»ir  initial 
words,  but  places  them  m  a  dificmit  chronological  order  from  that  in 
which  they  stand  edited.  He  gives  the  second  ao  being  first  in  the 
senes ,  the  third  as  second  ;  and  the  first  as  third. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  always  speak  of  and  describe  these 
speeches  by  the  order  in  which  they  stand  edited,  though,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  that  order  is  not  the  true  one. 

Edited  Order        L    II  III 

Order  of  Dionysius          II.  Ill,      L 

The  greater  number  of  modem  critics  defend  the  edited  order,  the 
mam  arguments  for  which  have  been  ably  stated  in  a  dissertation 
published  by  Petrenz  in  1838*  Dindorf,  itt  his  edition  of  DwnoethonSs, 
places  this  dissertation  m  front  of  his  notes  to  the  Olynthiacs,  affirm- 
ing that  it  is  conclusive  and  sets  the  question  at  rest.  Bubiiocke  also 
("Forschungen,"  p  151),  treats  the  question  as  no  longer  open  to  doubt, 

On  the  other  hand,  Flathe  ("GeachiohteMakedomens/'pp*  188—187) 
expi  esses  himself  \uth  ecjual  confidence  in  favour  of  the  ordw  stated 
by  Dionysiua  A  much  higher  authority,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  agrees  in 
the  same  opinion,  though  with  less  confidence,  and  with  a  justor 
appreciation  of  our  inadequate  means  for  settling  the  question.  See 
the  Appendix  m.  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his  "History  of  Greece/'  p.  612. 

Though  I  have  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr»  Thirlwall,  I 
agree  with  him,  that  unqualified  confidence,  in,  any  conclusion  as  to 
the  order  of  these  harangues,  is  unsuitable  and  not  warranted  by  the 
amount  of  evidence.  We  have  nothing  to  proceed  upon  except  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  speeches,  taken  ia  conjunction  with  the 
contemporaneous  history ;  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing  from 
information  in  detail 
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On  the  best  judgment  that  I  can  form,  I  cannot  adopt  wholly  either 
the  edited  order  or  that  of  Dionysius,  though  agreeing  in  part  with 
both  I  concur  with  Dionysius  and  Dr  Thirlwall  m  placing  the 
second  Olynthiac  ,/irs£  of  the  three.  I  concur  with  the  edited  order  in 
placing  the  third  last  I  observe,  in  Dr  Thirlwall's  Appendix,  that 
this  arrangement  has  been  vindicated  in  a  dissertation  by  Stueve  I 
have  not  seen  this  dissertation ,  and  my  own  conclusion  was  deduced 
— even  before  I  knew  that  it  had  ever  been  advocated  elsewhere- 
only  from  an  attentive  study  of  the  speeches. 

Edited  Order         I.    II.  III. 

Order  of  Dionysius  ..  ...    II.  III.      I. 

Order  of  Stueve  (which  I  think  the  most  probable)    IL      I.  III. 
To  consider  first  the  proper  place  of  the  second  Olynthiac  (I  mean 
that  which  stands  second  in  the  edited  order). 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  oration  is  that  scarcely 
anything  is  said  in  it  about  Olynthus.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Philippic 
rather  than  an  Olynthiac.  This  characteristic  is  not  merely  admitted, 
but  strongly  put  forward,  by  Petrenz,  p.  11—"  Quid  !  quod  ipsorum 
Olynthiorum  hac  quidem  in  caus&  tantum  uno  loco  facta  mentio  est— 
ut  uno  illo  versiculo  sublato,  vix  ex  ipsd  oratione,  qu£  in  caus&  esset 
habita,  certis  ratiombus  evinci  posset".  How  are  we  to  explain  the 
absence  of  all  reference  to  Olynthus  *  According  to  Petrenz,  it  is 
because  the  orator  had  already,  in  his  former  harangue,  said  all  that 
could  be  necessary  in  respect  to  the  wants  of  Olynthus,  and  the 
necessity  of  upholding  that  city  even  for  the  safety  of  Athens  ,  he 
might  now  therefore  calculate  that  his  first  discourse  remained 
impressed  on  his  countrymen,  and  that  all  that  was  required  was  to 
combat  the  extraordinary  fear  of  Philip  which  hindered  them  from 
giving  effect  to  a  resolution  already  taken  to  assist  the  Olynthians 

In  this  hypothesis  I  am  unable  to  acquiesce.  It  may  appear  natural 
to  a  reader  of  Demosthenes,  who  passes  from  the  first  printed  discourse 
to  the  second  without  any  intervening  tune  to  forget  what  he  has  just 
read.  But  it  will  hardly  fit  the  case  of  a  real  speaker  in  busy  Athens. 
Neither  Demosthenes  in  the  fluctuating  Athenian  asssembly— nor  even 
any  orator  in  the  more  fixed  English  Parliament  or  American  Congress 
— could  be  rash  enough  to  calculate  that  a  discourse  delivered  some 
time  before  had  remained  engraven  on  the  minds  of  his  audience.  If 
Demosthenes  had  previously  addressed  the  Athenians  with  so  strong  a 
•conviction  of  the  distress  of  Olynthus,  and  of  the  motives  for  Athens 
to  assist  Olynthus,  as  is  embodied  in  the  first  discourse— if  his  speech, 
however  well  received,  was  not  acted  npon,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
certain  tune  he  had  to  address  them  again  for  the  same  purpose— I 
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cannot  believe  that  he  would  allude  to  Olynthus  only  once  by  the  by, 
and  that  he  would  merely  dilate  upon  the  general  chances  and 
conditions  of  the  war  between  Athens  and  Philip.  However  well 
calculated  the  second  Olynthiac  may  be  "ad  concitandos  exacerband- 
osque  civium  animos  "  (to  use  the  words  of  Petrenz),  it  is  not  peculiarly 
calculated  to  procure  aid  to  Olynthus.  If  the  orator  had  failed  to 
procure  such  aid  by  a  discourse  like  the  first  Olynthiac,  he  would  never 
resort  to  a  discourse  like  the  second  Olynthiau  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  ;  he  would  repeat  anew,  and  more  impressively  than  before, 
the  danger  of  Olynthus,  and  the  danger  to  Athens  herself  if  she 
suffered  Olynthus  to  fall  This  would  be  the  way  to  accomplish  his 
object,  and  at  the  same  time  to  combat  the  fear  of  Philip  iu  the  minds 
of  the  Athenians. 

According  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  the  omission  (or  mere  single 
passing  notice)  of  Olynthus  clearly  shows  that  the  wants  of  that  city, 
and  the  urgency  of  assisting  it,  were  not  the  main  drift  of  Demosthents 
m  the  second  Olynthiac.  His  main  drift  is  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
his  countrymen  in  their  general  war  againnt  Philip ;  taking  in, 
thankfully,  the  new  ally  Olynthus,  whom  they  have  just  acquired— 
but  taking  her  in  only  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  (iv  Trpocr^Kty?  ft4>*0»  fa 
co-operate  with  Athens  against  Philip  as  well  as  to  receive  aid  from 
Athens— not  presenting  her  either  as  peculiarly  needing  succour,  or  as 
likely,  if  allowed  to  perish,  to  expose  the  vitala  of  Athens, 

Now  a  speech  of  this  character  is  what  I  cannot  satisfactorily  explain, 
as  following  after  the  totally  different  spirit  of  the  first  Olynthiac ; 
but  it  is  natural  and  explicable,  if  we  suppose  it  to  precede  the  first 
Olynthiac.  Olynthus  does  not  approach  Athens  at  first  in  fawnft 
pauperis,  as  if  she  were  in  danger  and  requiring  aid  against  aa 
overwhelming  enemy.  She  presents  herself  as  an  equal,  offering  to 
co-operate  against  a  common  enemy,  and  tendering  an  alliance  which 
the  Athenians  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain.  She  will  of  course  want 
aid,  but  she  can  give  co-operation  of  equal  value,  Demosthenes 
advises  to  assist  her— this  comes,  of  course,  when  her  alliance  is 
accepted ,— but  he  dwells  more  forcibly  upon  the  value  of  what  she 
will  give  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  way  of  co-operation  against  Philip, 
Nay,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  territorial  vicinity  of  Olynthus  to 
Philip  is  exhibited,  not  as  a  peril  to  her  which  the  Athenians  must 
assist  her  in  averting,  but  as  a  godsend  to  enable  thm  the  better  to 
attack  Phihp  in  conjunction  with  her,  Moreover,  Olynthus  Is  repre- 
sented, not  as  apprehending  any  danger  from  Philip's  arms,  but  as 
having  recently  discovered  how  dangerou?  it  is  to  be  in  alliance  with 
him.  Let  us  thank  the  gods  (says  Demosthenes  at  the  opening  of  the 
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second  Olynthiac}  —  ro  rovs  TroXej^eroj/ras-  $iXi7T7ra>  yeyeyijo-tfcu  /ecu 
Xa>pav  ofjiopov  KOL  ftfyapfo  riva  K€KT7jfi€vovst  Kal  r6  /ieytoroy 
cforavrcoi/,  TT)I/  iwep  TOV  7roXe/*ov  yvcofujv  Toiavrqv  exovras,  &crre  ras 
irpbs  €K.elvov  ftiaXXaya?,  rrpwrov  fj,ev  aTT/orrovs1,  etra  r?}?  eavr&v  ira.Tpi~ 
§0$  vopiftiv  avdcrraatv  eiz/ai,  daijuow'a  rtvt  KCU  0ei£  iravrairaffiv  eoi,Kcv 
cvcpyecrLq.  (p  18) 

The  general  tenor  of  the  second  Olynthiac  is  in  harmony  with  this 
opening  Demosthenes  looks  forward  to  a  vigorous  aggressive  war 
earned  on  by  Athens  and  Olynthus  jointly  against  Philip,  and  he- 
enters  at  large  into  the  general  chances  of  such  war,  noticing  the  vul- 
nerable as  well  as  the  odious  points  of  Philip,  and  stnving  (as  Petrenz 
justly  remarks)  to  "  excite  and  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  citizens  " 
Such  is  the  first  bright  promise  of  the  Olynthian  alliance  with 
Athens  But  Athens,  as  usual,  makes  no  exertions,  leaving  the 
Olynthians  and  Chalkidians  to  contend  against  Philip  by  themselves, 
It  is  presently  found  that  he  gains  advantages  over  them  ;  bad  news- 
come  from  Thrace,  and  probably  complaining  envoys  to  announce- 
them.  It  is  then  that  Demosthenes  delivers  his  first  Olynthiac,  so 
much  more  urgent  m  its  tone  respecting  Olynthus.  The  mam  topic  is- 
now-^"  Piotect  the  Olynthians  ;  save  their  confederate  cities  ;  think 
-what  will  happen  if  they  are  rained  ;  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  Philip 
in  that  case  fiom  marching  into  Attica  "  The  views  of  Demosthenes 
have  changed  from  the  offensive  to  the  defensive 

I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  all  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Olynthiacs  indicates  the  second  as  prior  in  point  of  time  both  to  the 
first  and  to  the  third.  Stueve  (as  cited  by  Dr.  Thirlwall)  mentions 
another  reason  tending  to  the  same  conclusion  Nothing  is  said  m 
the  second  Olynthiac  about  meddling  with  the  TheOnc  Fund  ,  whereas, 
in  the  first,  that  subject  is  distinctly  adverted  to,  and  in  the  third 
foicibly  and  repeatedly  pressed,  though  with  sufficient  artifice  to  save- 
the  illegality.  This  is  difficult  to  explain}  assuming  the  second  to  be 
posterior  to  the  first  ,  but  noway  difficult,  if  we  suppose  the  second  to- 
be  the  earliest  of  the  three,  and  to  be  delivered  with  the  purpose 
which  I  have  pointed  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  manner  of  handling  the  Thefaie  Fund  in 
the  third  oration,  as  compared  with  the  first,  is  one  strong  reason  for 
"believing  (as  Petrenz  justly  contends)  that  the  third  is  posterior  to  the- 
first,  and  not  prior,  as  Dionysius  places  it. 

As  to  the  third  Olynthiac,  its  drift  and  purpose  appear  to  me 
correctly  stated  in  the  argument  prefixed  by  libanius.  It  was  delivered 
after  Athens  had  sent  some  succour  to  Olynthus,  whereas  both  the 
first  and  the  second  were  spoken  before  anything  at  all  had  yet  been. 
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done  I  think  there  is  good  ground  for  following  Libamus  (as  Peticnz 
and  others  do)  m  his  statement  that  the  thud  oiation  recognizes 
Athens  as  having  done  something,  which  the  two  first  do  not  ,  though 
Dr.  Thirl  wall  (p.  509)  agrees  with  Jacobs  in  doubting  such  a  distinc- 
tion The  successes  of  mercenaries,  ropoited  at  Athens  (p  38),  must 
surely  have  been  successes  of  morcenaues  commissioned  by  her  ,  and 
the  triumphant  hopes,  noticed  by  DemostheiiGs  as  actually  prevalent, 
are  most  naturally  explained  by  supposing  such  news  to  have  arrived. 
Demosthen6s  says  no  more  than  he  can  help  about  the  suceesn  actually 
gained,  because  he  thinks  it  of  no  serious  importance.  Ho  wishes  to 
set  befoie  the  people,  as  a  corrective  to  the  undue  confidence  prevalent, 
that  all  the  real  danger  yet  remained  to  bo  doult  with 

Though  Athens  had  done  something,  who  had  done  little—  .sent  no 
citizens—  provided  no  pay.  This  Domosllionos  urges  hci  to  do  without 
delay,  and  dwells  upon  the  ThoOno  Jf  uud  UH  ouo  means  of  obtaining 
money  along  with  personal  service.  Pr  Tlmlwall  indeed  argues  that 
the*  firbt  Olyntlnac  is  more  urgent  than  tho  third  in  sotting  foitli  the 
crisis  ;  from  whence  he  infers  that  it  is  posterior  in  tmw.  II  is  argu- 
ment is  partly  founded  upon  a  sentence  near  tho  beginning  of  tho  first, 
Olyntlnac,  wherein  the  safety  of  Atiwnn  /wr^'/fis  mentioned  as  involved 


avr&v  <t>povri(erc  .  upon  which  1  may  remark  that  tho  reading 
avrS>v  is  not  universally  admitted  l)indorf  in  his  edition  reads 
a&r&v,  referring  it  to  Trpay/Aarcw,  and  stating  in  his  note 
that  a  11  r  S>  v  is  tho  reading  of  the  vulgato,  firnt  changed  by  Roisko 
into  a£ra>  v  on  tho  authority  of  tho  Codux  Havaricus.  But  oven  if 
we  grant  that  the  first  OlyntUiac  depicts  tho  CIIHW  aa  inoro  dangerous 
and  urgent  than  the  third,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  first  IK  postunoi  to 
tho  third.  Tho  third  was  delivered  immediately  after  news  received 
of  success  near  Olynthus  ;  Olynthian  affiant}  did  really  prosper  for  tlw 
moment,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  though  the  amount  of  prosperity 
was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  public,  Demosthon&j  sets  hmwolf  to 
combat  this  exaggeration,  ;  ho  possos  as  lightly  as  he  can  over  the 
recent  good  news,  but  he  cannot  avoid  allowing  something  for  them, 
and  throwing  the  danger  of  Olynthus  a  little  back  into  more  distant 
contingency.  At  the  same  time  he  states  it  in  the  strongest  manner 
both  section  2  and  sections  9,  10. 

Without  being  insensible,  therefore,  to  the  fallibility  of  all  opinions 
founded  upon  such  Imperfect  evidence,  I  think  that  the  true  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  Olynthiacs  is  that  proposed  by  Stueve,  II,  L  IU* 
With  Dipnysius  I  agree  so  far  as  to  put  the  second  Olynthiac  first,  aud 
with  tho  common  order  in  putting  the  third  Olyuthiao  last. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

FROM  THE  CAPTURE  OF  OLYNTHTJS  TO  THE  TERMINA- 
TION OF  THE  SACRED  WAR  BY  PHILIP. 

IT  was  during  the  early  spring  of  347  B.C.,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
Sufferings  out»  ^iat  Olynthus,  after  having  previously  seen  the 
of  the  thirty  Chalkidic  cities  conquered,  underwent  herself 
&e  like  late  from  the  arms  of  Philip.  Exile  and 
poyer*y  became  the  lot  of  such  Olynthians  and  Chal- 
and  festival  kidians  as  could  make  their  escape,  while  the  greater 
of  Philip.  num])er  Of  both  sexes  were  sold  into  slavery  A  few 
painful  traces  present  themselves  of  the  diversities  of  suffering 
which  befell  these  unhappy  victims  Atrestidas,  an  Arcadian 
who  had  probably  served  in  the  Macedonian  army,  received  from 
Philip  a  grant  of  thirty  Olynthian  slaves,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  who  were  seen  following  hi™  m  a  string,  as  he  travelled 
homeward  through  the  Grecian  cities.  Many  young  Olynthian 
women  were  bought  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  persons 
turned  to  account  by  their  new  proprietors.  Of  these  purchasers, 
one,  an  Athenian  citizen  who  had  exposed  his  new  purchase  at 
Athens,  was  tried  and  condemned  for  the  proceeding  by  the 
Dikastery x  Other  anecdotes  come  before  us,  inaccurate  probably 
as  to  names  and  details,2  yet  illustrating  the  general  hardships 
brought  upon  this  once  free  Chalkidic  population. 

iDemarchus  cont  Demosth  p.  93,  Leg  imt  andp  48)    Yet  it  is  probably 

Demosth.    Fala    Leg    pp    439,  440  but  too  faithful  a  picture  of   real 

Demosthenes  asserts  also  that  Olyn-  deeds,  committed  by  others,  if  not  by 

thian  women  were  given  as  a  present  JSschinfis 

by  Philip  to  PhilokratSs  (pp  886—440)  2  The   story  of  the  old   man  of 

The  outrage  which  he  imputes  (p  401)  to  Olynthus    (Seneca.   Controv    v    101 

JEGschinds  and,  Phrynon  in  Macedonia,  bought  by  Parrhasius  the  painter,  and 

against  the  Olynthian  woman,  is  not  to  tortured  in  order  to  form  a  subject  f  01 

be  received  as  a  fact,  since   it  is  a  painting  of  the  suffering  Prometheus, 

indignantly  denied  by  jfflschraSs  (Fals  is  more  than  doubtful,  since  Parrhasius, 
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Meanwhile  the  victor  Philip  was  at  the  maximum  of  his  glory, 
la  commemoration  of  his  conquests,  he  celebrated  a  splendid 
festival  to  the  Olympian  Zeus  in  Macedonia  with  unbounded 
hospitality  and  prizes  of  every  sort,  for  matches  and  exhibitions, 
both  gymnastic  and  poetical.  His  donations  were  munificent, 
as  well  to  the  Grecian  and  Macedonian  officers  who  had  served 
him,  as  to  the  eminent  poets  or  actors  who  pleased  his  taste. 
Satyrus  the  comic  actor,  refusing  all  presents  for  himself,  asked 
and  obtained  from  him  the  release  of  two  young  women  taken  in 
Olynthus,  daughters  of  his  friend  the  Pyclmieaii  Apollophan&j, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  death  of 
Philip's  elder  brother  Alexander  Satyrus  announced  Ins  inten- 
tion not  only  of  ensuring  freedom  to  these  young  women,  but 
likewise  of  providing  portions  for  them  and  giving  them  out  in 
mairiage1  Philip  also  found  at  Olyntlms  his  two  exiled  half- 
brothers,  who  had  served  as  pretexts  for  the  war,  and  put  both 
of  them  to  death 2 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Atluaw  had  sent  to  OlyntluiM 
more  than  one  considerable  reinforcement,  especially 
during  tho  last  year  of  the  war    Though  we  are  igno-  rfnwd  5t°" 
rant  what  these  expedition  achieved,  or  even  liow  ^o  "apttiro 
much  was  their  exact  force,  wo  find  reason  to  suspect  «*  oiyaMnw 
that  they  were  employed  by  CharOw  and  other  gaueraltt  by 
to  no  good  purpose.   Tho  opponents  of  Charts  accuwnl 
him,  as  well  as  Deiar$s  and  other  mercenary  clucfe,  of 
having  wiisted  the  naval  and  military  strength  of  the 
city  in  idle  enterpriseo  or  rapacioun  extortions  upon  tho  traders 
of  the  jKgean.    They  summed  up  1500  talents  and  150  triremes 
thus  lost  to  Athens,  besides  widoHpruad  odium  incurred  among 
the  islanders  by  the  unjuHt  contributions  levied  upon  them  to 
enrich  the  general  •'    Tn  addition  to  this  diwgracuful  ill  nucceea 
came  now  the  fearful  rum  in  Olynthus  and  OlialkMikfl  and  the 
great  aggrandizement  of  their  enemy  Philip.    The  loss  of  Olyn- 
thus, with  the  miserable  captivity  of  it«  population,  would  have 
been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  excite  powerful  sentiment  among 

already  In  high  repute  OH  a  painter  «uffarfn#  ooc^loruilly  iwlirwl. 

before  400  3B,e.  (seelCon,  Mom. Ill  10),       1  Dwnosih.  ffaln.  Log.  pp.  H84-401 ; 

can  hardly  have  boon  atill  flourlHhfnff  DtoMr,  xvl.  66, 

xn  347  B,C     It  discloses,  howevor,  at       *  JuHtin,  vill  3. 

least,  one  of  the  many  forma  of  alave-       *  Jtochiuta,  Fain.  Log.  p.  87,  c.  24. 
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the  Athenians.     But  there  was  a  further  circumstance  which 

came  yet  more  Lome  to  their  feelings.     Man(y  of  their  own 

citizens  were  serving  in  Olynthus  as  an  auxiliary  garrison,  and 

had  now  become  captives  along  with  the  rest1  No  such  calamity 

as  this  had  befallen  Athens  for  a  century  past,  since  the  defeat  of 

TolmidSs  at  Kor6neia  in  Boaotia     The  whole  Athenian  people, 

and  especially  the  relations  of  the  captives,  were  full  of  agitation 

and  anxiety,  increased  by  alarming  news  from  other  quartets 

The  conquest  threatened  the  security  of  all  the  Athenian  posses- 

sions in  L&nnos,  Imbros,  and  the  Chersonese.    Tins  last  penin- 

sula especially  was  altogether  unprotected  against  Philip,  who 

was  even  reported  to  be  on  his  march  thither,  insomuch  that  the 

Athenian  settlers  within  it  began  to  forsake  their  properties  and 

transfer  their  families  to  Athens.    Amidst  the  gnef  and  appre- 

hension which  disturbed  the  Athenian  mind,  many  special 

assemblies  were  held  to  discuss  suitable  remedies.    What  was 

done  we  are  not  exactly  informed.     But  it  seems  that  no  one 

knew  where  the  general  Chare's  with  his  armament  was,  so  that 

it  became  necessary  even  for  his  friends  in  the  assembly  to  echo 

the  strong  expressions  of  displeasure  among  the  people,  and  to 

send  a  light  vessel  immediately  in  search  of  him.2 

The  gravity  of  the  crisis  forced  even  Eubulus  and  others  among 

v       .        the  statesmen  hitherto  languid  in  the  war  to  hold  a 
Energetic  .    ,  ,  °      ,    _  _,  , 

language  of    more  energetic  language  than  before  against  Philip. 

nd  Denouncing  him  now  as  the  common  enemy  of  Greece,4 
they  proposed  missions  into  Peloponn&us  and  else- 
where for  the  purpose  of  animating  the  Grecian  states 
into  confederacy  against  him.  jEschm§s  assisted  strenuously  in 
procuring  the  adoption  of  this  proposition,  and  was  himself 
named  as  one  of  the  envoys  into  Peloponnesus.* 

This  able  orator,  immortalized  as  the  rival  of  Demosthenes, 
Increased  ^as  come  Before  us  hitherto  only  as  a  soldier  in  vari- 
unpprtance  ous  Athenian  expeditions  to  Philius  in  Peloponnesus 
of  JBschinfc. 


under  Phokion  (349  B.C.),  in  which  last  he  had  earned  the  favour- 
able notice  of  the  general,  and  had  been  sent  to  Athens  with  the 

*  JEschinfiS  Fals  Leg  p  30  *tA«nry,  *<xl  K&TO,  rStv  irtdfav  w^we?  $ 

2  .ffiscbin&s  Fals  Leg.  p  87  f*V  airotaAfrat,  $t\t7nrov   ay  /3ovAe<r- 


.  .  , 

SDemosth    Fals.  Leg    p.  434     «al    0ai.&c. 
p)v  r$  ftj/up  JCATWU  (you  Eubulus)       *  Demosth.  Fals  Leg  pp.  438,  439. 
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news  of  the  victory  at  Tamynse.  JSschines  was  about  six  years 
older  than  Demosthenes,  but  born  in  a  much  humbler  and  poorer 
station.  His  father  Atrome'tus  taught  to  boys  the  elements  of 
letters  j  his  mother  Glaukothea  made  a  living  by  presiding  over 
certain  religious  assemblies  and  rites  of  initiation,  intended  chiefly 
for  poor  communicants,  the  boy  JEschm&s  assisting  both  one  and 
the  other  in  a  menial  capacity  Such  at  least  is  the  statement 
which  comes  to  us,  enriched  with  various  degrading  details,  on 
the  doubtful  authority  of  his  rival  Demosthenes,1  who  also 
affirms,  what  we  may  accept  as  generally  true,  that  Cachings 
had  passed  his  early  manhood  partly  as  an  actor,  partly  as  a 
scribe  or  reader  to  the  official  boards,  For  both  functions  he 
possessed  some  natural  advantages  .  an  athletic  frame,  a  powerful 
voice,  a  ready  flew  of  unpremeditated  speech.  After  some  years 
passed  as  scribe,  in  which  he  made  himself  useful  to  Eubulus  and 
others,  he  was  chosen  public  scribe  to  the  assembly,  acquired 
familiarity  with  the  administrative  and  parliamentary  business 
of  the  city,  and  thus  elevated  himself  by  degrees  to  influence  as  a 
speaker.  In  rhetorical  power  he  seems  to  have  been  surpassed 
only  by  Demosthenes  a 

As  envoy  of  Athens  despatched  un3er  the  motion  of  Eubulus, 
JSschines  proceeded  into  Peloponnesus  &  the  spring  B,C  $47* 
of  347,  others  being  sent  at  the  same  time  to  other  .#}SOhta&  u 
Grecian  cities.     Among  other  places,   he  visited  JJgJJ^ 
Megalopolis,  where  he  was  heard  before  the  Arcadian  Arcadia, 
collective  assembly  called  the  Ten  Thousand.  'He  addressed 
them  in  a  strain  of  animated  exhortation,  adjuring  them  to 
combine  with  Athens  for  the  defence  of  the-  liberties  of  Greece 
against  Philip,  and  inveighmg  strenuously  against  those  traitors 
who,  in  Arcadia  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  sold  themselves 
to  the  aggressor  and  paralyzed  all  resistance*    He  encountered 
however  much  opposition  from  a  speaker  named  Hieronynws, 
who  espoused  the  interest  of  Philip  in  the  assembly  j  and  though 
he  professed  to  bring  back  some  flattering  hopes,  it  is  certain  that 
neither  in  Arcadia,  nor  elsewhere  in  Peloponnesus,  was  his 

l  Demosthenes  affirms  this  at  two  can  be  made  out  respecting  Mnchl- 
distinct  times—  FaJs  Leg.  pp,  ttfi-ABl  ;  » 
*  rr  ^ 


,  .  <  . 

Stechow  (Vita  JfcchinlB.  pj>    I—  Demosth,  p.  1068  ;  Oloeto,  Owitor,  o,  9, 
10)  brings  together  the  lithe  which   29, 
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influence  of  any  real  efficacy1  The  strongest  feeling  among 
the  Arcadians  was  fear  and  dislike  of  Sparta,  which  rendered 
them  in  the  main  indifferent,  if  not  favourable,  to  the  Macedonian 
successes.  In  returning  from  Arcadia  to  Athens,  JSschmSs  met 
the  Arcadian  Atrestidas,  with  the  unhappy  troop  of  Olynthian 
slares  following— a  sight  which  so  deeply  affected  the  Athenian 
orator,  that  he  dwelt  upon  it  afterwards  in  his  speech  before  the 
assembly  with  indignant  sympathy,  deploring  the  sad  effects  of 
Grecian  dissension,  and  the  ruin  produced  by  Philip's  combined 
employment  of  arms  and  corruption. 

JEschines  returned  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  summer  of 
347  B.C.  Other  envoys,  sent  to  more  distant  cities,, 
lernained  out  longer,  some,  indeed,  even  until  the 
de2»J5?  ensuing  winter.  Though  it  appears  that  some  envoys 
peace  at  from  other  cities  were  induced  in  return  to  visit 
Athens.  Athens,  yet  no  sincere  or  hearty  co-operation  against 
Philip  could  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  Greece.  While  Philip, 
in  the  fulness  of  triumph,  was  celebrating  his  magnificent 
Olympic  festival  in  Macedonia,  the  Athenians  were  disheartened 
by  finding  that  they  could  expect  little  support  from  independent 
Greeks,  and  were  left  to  act  only  with  their  own  narrow  synod 
of  allies.  Hence  Eubulus  and  jEschmSs  became  earnest  par  twans 
of  peace,  and  Demosthenes  also  seems  to  have  been  driven  by  the 
general  despondency  into  a  willingness  to  negotiate  The  two 
orators,  though  they  afterwards  became  bitter  rivals,  weie 
at  this  juncture  not  very  discordant  in  sentiment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  philippizing  speakers  at  Athens  held  a  bolder  tone 
than  ever.  As  Philip  found  his  ports  greatly  blocked  up  by  the 
Athenian  cruisers,  he  was  likely  to  profit  by  his  existing  ascen- 
dency for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  naval  equipments. 
Now  there  was  no  place  so  abundantly  supplied  as  Athens  with 
marine  stores  and  muniments  for  armed  ships.  Probably  there 
were  agents  or  speculators  taking  measures  to  supply  Philip  with 
ttaese  articles,  and  it  was  against  them  that  a  decree  of  the  assembly 
was  now  directed,  adopted  on  the  motion  of  a  senator  named 
Timarchus — to  punish  with  death  all  who  should  export  from 

i  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg  pp  344—438 ,  as  admitted  by  himself     It  was  in 

JSschin  Fata  Leg,  p  38  The  conduct  in  truth  among  the  most  honourable 

of  JCschinte  at  this  juncture  is  much  epochs  of  his  life, 
the  same  as  described  by  his  rival  and 
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Athens  to  Philip  either  arms  or  stores  for  ships  of  war.1  This 
severe  decree,  however,  was  passed  at  the  same  time  that  the 
disposition  towards  peace,  if  peace  were  attainable,  was  on  the 
increase  at  Athens 

Some  months  before  the  capture  of  Olynthus,  ideas  of  peace 
had  already  been  started,  partly  through  the  indirect  indirect 
overtures  of  Philip  himself.    During  the  summer  of  f™rturc^ 
348  B  c ,  the  Eubceans  tried  to  negotiate  an  accommo-  between* 
dation  with  Athens ,  the  contest  in  Eubcea,  though  j^^S 
we  know  no  particulars  of  it,  having  never  wholly  jjg0™  tn« 
ceased  for  the  last  year  and  a  half.    Nor  does  it  oiynthus— 
appear  that  any  peace  was  even  now  concluded  ;  for  ^phrwyb^s 
Eubcea  is   spoken  of  as  under  the  dependence  of  *c» 
Philip  during  the  ensuing  year 2    The  Eubcean  envoys,  however, 
intimated  that  Philip  had  desired  them  to  communicate  from  him 
a  wish  to  finish  the  war  and  conclude  peace  with  Athens,* 
Though  Philip  had  at  this  time  conquered  the  larger  portion  of 
Chalkidike,  and  was  proceeding  successfully  against  the  remainder, 
it  was  still  his  interest  to  detach  Athens  from  the  war,  if  he 
could.    Her  manner  of  carrying  on  war  was  indeed  faint  and 
slack  ;  yet  she  did  him  much  harm  at  sea,  and  she  was  the  only 


iDemosfch.  Fals.  leg,  p  488  This 
decree  must  have  been  proposed  by 
Timarchus  either  towards  the  close  of 
Olymp.  108,  l,  or  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year  Olymp.  108,  £  * 
that  is,  not  long  before)  or  not  lona, 
after,  midsummer,  847  B.C.  But  which 
of  these  two  dates  is  to  be  preferred 
is  matter  of  controversy  Franke 
(Prolegom.  ad  ^Eschin.  confc,  Timar- 
chum,  p  acxxviii— xli)  thinks  that 
Timarchus  was  senator  in  Olymp,  108, 
l,  and  proposed  the  decree  then ;  he 
supposes  the  oration  of  <££schinds  to 
have  been  delivered  in  the  beginning 
of  Olymp.  103, 3,  and  that  the  expression 
(p.  11)  announcing  Timarchus  as  having 
been  senator  "the  year  before* 
(Wpvcnv)  is  to  be  construed  loosely  as 
signifying  "  the  year  but  one  before"* 

Mr.  Clinton,  Boeckh,  and  Wester- 
mann  suppose  the  oration  of  jEachinUs 
against  Timarchus  to  have  been 
delivered  in  Olymp,  108, 4— not  in  108, 
8.  On  that  supposition,  if  we  take 
the  word  itfyww  in  its  usual  sense, 
Timarchus  was  senator  in  108, 8*  Now 
it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  propose 


the  decree  forbidding  the  export  of 
naval  stores  to  Philip,  at  a  date  so 
late  as  108,  $ ;  because  the  peace  with 
Philip  was  concluded  in  Ktephobolion, 
Olymp.  10$,  2  (March,  $46  B.C.).  But 
the  supposition  might  be  admissible, 
that  Timarchus  was  senator  in  two 
different  years—both  in  Olymp.  108, 
1,  and  in  Olymp.  108,  8  (not  m  two 
consecutive  years).  In  that  case,  the 
senatorial  year  of  Tttnwrchus,  to  which 
Cachings  alludes  (oont.  Timarch,  p. 
11),  would  be  Olymp.  108,  8  j  while 
the  other  senatorial  year  in  which 
Timarchus  moved  the  decree  pro- 
hibiting export  -wouldbe  Olmp.  10s»  1» 
Nevertheless,  1  agree  with  the 
views  of  Bdhnecke  (Forschungen,  p. 
894),  who  thinks  that  the  oration  was 
delivered  Olymp.  108*  8*  and  that 

proposed  the  decree  prohibiting  export 
of  stores  to  Philip  in  the  year  preceding 
-that  is.  Olyrop;  108>  S  :  at  the  begta- 
ning  of  the  year— midsummer,  847 

B,C, 

*  Demoflth.  Fall.  Leg.  pp.  848—445 
8  J^chin.  F&la.  Leg,  pf  & 
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city  competent  to  organize  an  extensive  Grecian  confederacy 
against  him,  which,  though  it  had  not  yet  been  brought  about, 
was  at  least  a  possible  contingency  under  her  presidency. 

An  Athenian  of  influence  named  Phrynon  had  been  captured 
by  Philip's  cruisers,  during  the  truce  of  the  Olympic  festival  in 
348  B  o. :  after  a  certain  detention,  he  procured  from  home  the 
required  ransom  and  obtained  his  release.  On  returning  to 
Athens,  he  had  sufficient  credit  to  prevail  on  the  public  assembly 
to  send  another  citizen  along  with  him,  as  public  envoy  from  the 
city  to  Philip,  in  order  to  aid  him  in  getting  back  his  ransom, 
which  he  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  demanded  from  one 
captured  during  the  holy  truce.  Though  this  seems  a  strange 
proceeding  during  mid-war,1  yet  the  Athenian  public  took  up 
the  case  with  sympathy ;  Ktesiphon  was  named  envoy,  and  went 
with  Phrynon  to  Philip,  whom  they  found  engaged  in  the  war 
against  Olyntims.  Being  received  in  the  most  courteous  mannerj 
they  not  only  obtained  restitution,  of  the  ransom,  but  were 
completely  won  over  by  Philip.  With  his  usual  good  policy,  he 
had  seized  the  opportunity  of  gaining  (we  may  properly  say,  of 
bribing,  since  the  restoration  of  ransom  was  substantially  a 
bribe)  two  powerful  Athenian  citizens^whom  he  now  sent  back 
to  Athens  as  his  pronounced  partisans. 

Phrynon  and  Ktesiphon,  on  their  return,  expatiated  warmly 

First  ro-  on  ^e  generositv  °^  Ph&P*  ^  reported  much  about 
positaonof  his  flattering  expressions  towards  Athens,  and  his 
reluctance  to  continue  the  war  against  her.  The 
0"  public  assembly  being  favourably  disposed,  a  citizen 
send  envoys  named  Philokrat^s,  who  now  comes  before  us  for  the 
to  Athens  grgt  time^  prop08e{j  a  aecree)  granting  to  Philip  leave 
to  send  a  herald  and  envoys,  if  he  chose,  to  treat  for  peace ;  which 

*  There  is  more  than  one  singularity  Philip  himself  in  Macedonia,  in  the 

in  the  narrative  given  by  Jfischme's  spnng  or  summer  of  847  B  C     This 

about  Phrynon      The  complaint  of  would  remove  the  difficulty  about  the 

Phrynon  implies  an  assumption  that  effect  of  the  trace,  for  Philip  of  course 

the  Olympic  truce  suspended  the  ope-  would  respect   his   own  proclaimed 

rations  of  war  everywhere  throughout  truce     But  it  is  liable  to  another 

Greece,  between  belligerent  Greeks  objection  —  that    £Gschin6s    plainly 

But  such  was  not  the  maxim  recognized  indicates  the  capture  of  Phrynon  to 

or  acted  on,  so  far  as  we  know  the  have  been   ant&ior   to  the   fall   of 

operations  of  warfare    Vcemel  (Prolog  Olynthus     Besides,  JSschmSs  would 

ad  Demosth  De  Pace,  p  246),  feeling  hardly  use  the  words  w  rate  'OAv/Airt- 

this  difficulty,  understands  the  Olym-  «<us   cnrovfioty,  without   any    special 

pic  truce,  here  mentioned,  to  refer  to  addition,  to  signify  the  Macedonian 

the   Olympic  festival  celebrated  by  games. 
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was  what  Philip  was  anxious  to  do,  according  to  the  allegation  of 
Ktesiphon,  The  decree  was  passed  unanimously  in  the  assembly, 
kit  the  mover  PhilokratSs  was  impeached  some  time  afterwards 
before  the  Dikastery,  as  for  an  illegal  proposition,  by  a  citizen 
named  Lykinus  On  the  cause  coming  to  trial,  the  Dikastery 
pronounced  an  acquittal  so  triumphant  that  Lykmus  did  not 
even  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages  PlulokratSs  being  so 
sick  as  to  be  unable  to  do  justice  to  his  own  case,  Demosthenes 
stood  forward  as  his  supporter,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  his 
favour l 

The  motion  of  Philokrates  determined  nothing  positive,  and 
only  made  an  opening ;  of  which,  however,  it  did  not  Effect  pro- 
suit  Philip's  purpose  to  avail  himself.  But  we  see  that  §JJ^j5JJn 
ideas  of  peace  had  been  thrown  out  by  some  persons  of  the  Mhe« 
at  Athens,  even  during  the  last  months  of  the  Olyn-  $[*£? by 
thian  war,  and  while  a  body  of  Athenian  citizens  were 
actually  assisting  Olynthus  against  the  besieging  force 
of  Philip.  Presently  arrived  the  terrible  news  of  the 
fall  of  Olynthus,  and  of  the  captivity  of  the  Athenian 
citizens  in  garrison  there.  While  this  great  alarm  (as  has  been 
already  stated)  gave  birth  to  new  missions  for  anti-Macedonian 
alliances,  it  enlisted  on  the  side  of  peace  all  the  friends  of  those 
captives  whose  lives  were  now  in  Philip's  hands.  The  sorrow 
thus  directly  inflicted  on  many  private  families,  together  with 
the  force  of  individual  sympathy  widely  diffused  among  the 
citizens,  operated  powerfully  upon  the  decisions  of  the  public 

i  -fflschinfis,  Fals  Leg  p,  80,  c.  7 ;  prove  against  Bemoathenfta  that  he 

cont  Ktesiph  p.  68.   Our  knowledge  (Bemosthenfis)  was  at  that  time  both 

of  these  events  is  derived  almost  a  partisan  of  peace  with  PhtHp  and 

wholly  from  one,  or  other,  or  both,  a  mood  of  Pmloferates,  to  whom  he 

of  the  two  rival  orators,  in  their  afterwards  became  »o  bitterly  opposed, 

speeches  delivered  four  or  five  years  For  this  purpose  Jfoohinet  adverts 

afterwards,  on  the  trial  Be  Falsa  to  the  motion  of  Phllokratts  about 

Legatione.     Demosthenes   seeks    to  permitting  Philip  to  send  envoys  to 

prove  that  before  the   embassy  to  Athena,  and  the  speech  of  BemoaUwn^a 

Macedonia,  in  which  he  and  -ffiscmnSB  in  the  Difcautery  in  favour  of  Phllo- 

were  jointly  concerned,  ^achinds  was  kraWu, 

for    continued    war   against       It  would  prove  nothing  dUorexll table 

,  and  only  became  the  partisan  to  Bemoathente  If  both  these  altega- 

lip  during  and  after  the  embassy,  tioni  were  held  to  be  correct.    The 
n$s  does  not  deny  that/  he  made 
efforts  at  that  juncture  to  get  up  more 
effective  war  against  Philip ;  nor  is 

the  fact  at  all  dishonourable  to  him,  unreasonable  to  impeach  a  statesman 

On  the  other  hand,   he   seeks  to  for  such  a  motion. 
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assembly.  A  century  before,  the  Athenians  had  relinquished 
all  their  acquisitions  in  Bceotia,  in  order  to  recover  their  captives 
taken  in  the  defeat  of  TolmidSs  at  Kor6neia  ;  and  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  policy  of  the  Spartans  had  been  chiefly 
guided  for  three  or  four  years  by  the  anxiety  to  ensure  the  res- 
toration of  the  captives  of  Sphaktena.  Moreover,  several  Athe- 
nians of  personal  consequence  were  taken  at  Olynthus  ,  among 
them  Eukratus  and  latrokles.  Shortly  after  the  news  arrived, 
the  relatives  of  these  two  men,  presenting  themselves  before  the 
assembly  in  the  solemn  guise  of  suppliants,  deposited  an  olive 
branch  on  the  altar  hard  by,  and  entreated  that  care  might  be 
had  for  the  safety  of  their  captive  kinsmen.1  This  touching 
appeal,  echoed  as  it  would  be  by  the  cries  of  so  many  other 
citizens  in  the  like  distress,  called  forth  unanimous  sympathy  in 
the  assembly.  Both  Philokrat£s  and  Demosthenes  spoke  in  favour 
of  it;  Demosthenes  probably,  as  having  been  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  war,  was  the  more  anxious  to  show  that  he  was 
keenly  alive  to  so  much  individual  suffering.  It  was  resolved  to 
open  indirect  negotiations  with  Philip  for  the  release  of  the 
captives,  through  some  of  the  great  tragic  and  comic  actors  ,  who, 
travelling  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession  to  every  city  in 
Greece,  were  everywhere  regarded  in  some  sort  as  privileged 
persons  One  of  these,  Neoptolemus,2  had  already  availed  himself 
of  his  favoured  profession  and  liberty  of  transit  to  assist  in 
Philip's  intrigues  and  correspondences  at  Athens  ;  another, 
Aristodemus,  was  also  in  good  esteem  with  Philip  •  both  were 
probably  going  to  Macedonia  to  take  part  in  the  splendid 
Olympic  festival  there  prepanng.  They  were  charged  to  make 
application,  and  take  the  best  steps  in  their  power,  for  the  safety 
or  release  of  the  captives.8 

i  £Jschin$s,  Fals   Leg  p   30,  c.  8  xiii.  101)  after  the  battle  of  Arginusw, 

thrb8«Toi;fiavTovsxpovovj*OAvi>0o9TjAci>,  when  the  relatives  of  the  warriors 

jeaiiroUo!Twvv|n«repttV€yKaTeAi^0ij<rai>  w^o  bad  perished  on  board  of  the 

rwv,  8>v  ty  'lewpoKAi)?  «u  EvKparos  foundered  ships  presented  themselves 

Si  TOVTW  weernptay  6evTcs  ot  ot>  before  the  assembly  with  shaven  heads 

,  eSe'ovro  v/xwv  eirt/teXeiav  iron}<r<*-  and  m  mourning  garb     Compare  also, 

<r0oi  -  irape\d6vres  5'  awrolff  «n/wjyopow  about  presentments  of  solemn  supph- 

ootffwjs,  oAA.'  owe  cation  to  the  assembly,  Demosthenes, 


,                                    ,       .  ,                     , 

loxtvij?  De  Corona,  p  262,  with  the  note  of 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  this  im-  Dissen  ;  and  JEschmes  contra  Tiinar- 

pressive  ceremony  upon  the  Athenian  chum,  p  9,  c  13. 

assembly,  we  may  recall  the  memorable  SDemosth  DePace,  p  58 

scene  mentioned  by  Xeaoph6n  and  3  ^achrn&s  (Fals  Leg  p   80,  c.  8) 

Dioddrus  (Xen   Hell  i   7,  S,  DIodor  mentions  only  Anstoderaus    But  from 
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It  would  appear  that  these  actors  were  by  no  means  expedi- 
tious in  the  performance  of  their  mission.     They  Bfl  M7 
probably   spent  some   time   in    their    professional 
avocations  in  Macedonia ;  and  Aristodemus,  not  being 
a  responsible  envoy,  delayed  some  time  even  after  his 
return  before  he  made  any  report.    That  his  mission  the  Athe- 
had   not   been    wholly   fruitless,  however,  became 
presently  evident  from  the  arrival  of  the  captive 
latroklSs,  whom  Philip  had  released  without  ransom 
The  Senate  then  summoned  Aristodemus  before  them, 
inviting  him  to  make  a  general  report  of  his  pro- 
ceedmgs  ;  which  he  did,  first  before  the  Senate,  next 
before  the  public  assembly     He  affirmed  that  Philip  had  enter- 
tained his  propositions  kindly,  and  that  he  was  in  the  best 
dispositions  towards  Athens ,  desirous  not  only  to  be  at  peace 
with  her,  but  even  to  be  admitted  as  her  ally.    Demosthenes, 
then  a  senator,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  wreath  to  Aristo- 
demus.1 

This  report,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  appears  to  have  been 
made  about  September  or  October,  347  B.C,  ;  JEschines,  B    ^ 
and  the  other  roving  commissioners  sent   out  by 
Athens  to  raise  up  anti-Macedonian  combinations,  had  returned 
with  nothing  but  disheartening  announcement  of  refusal  or 
lukewarmness.    And  there  occurred  also  about  the  same  time  in 
Phokis  and  Thermopylae  other  events  of  grave  augury  to  Athens, 
showing  that  the  Sacred  War   and  the  contest  between  the 
Phokians  and  Thebans  was  turning—as  all  events  had  turned  for 
the  last  ten  years— to  the  further  aggrandizement  of  Philip. 

During  the  preceding  two  years,  the  Phokians,  now  under  the 
command  of  Phalsekus  in  place  of  Phayllus,  had  maintained  their 
.position  against  ThSbes— had  kept  possession  of  the  Boeotian 
towns  Orchomenus,  Kor6neia,  and  Korsia— and  were  still  masters 
of  AlpCnus,  Thromum,  and  Niksea,  as  well  as  of  the  important 

various  passages  in  the  oration  of  Be*  of  the  peace. 

niosthenes  (De  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  844, 84$,       Damosthene*  (De  Pace,  p,  68)  had, 

$71,  448),  we  gather  that  the  actor  even  before  this,  denounced  Neoptole- 

Neoptolemns  must  have  been  con-  ams  as  playing  a  corrupt  came  for  the 

l°&*^  MtJLhi,m  J  perhaps,  ^also  the  purposes  of  Philip  at  Athena,    Hoon 

Athenian  Ktetohon,  though  this  is  after  the  peace,  Neoptolemua  sold  up 

1*e??^0trtailt    tfawosthena*  mentions  aU  his  property  at  Athens,  and  went 

Ariatodemus  again,  In  the  speech  £>e  to  reside  In  Macedonia, 

Corona  (p.  282)Tas  'the  6wt  originator       " isohSu  FalSu  &£  p,  80,  o.  a. 
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pass  of  Thermopylae  adjoining.1    But  though  on  the  whole  suc- 

cessful in  regard  to  The'bes,  they  had  fallen  into  dia- 

ihe  "acred     sension  among  themselves.     The  mercenary  force, 

JS^X        necessary  to  their  defence,  could  only  be  maintained 

<Ecihie  and  by  continued  appropriation  of  the  Delphian  treasures 
inroovensh-  .  ,  •  ,  ,  , 

merit  of  the   —  an  appropriation  becoming  from  year  to  year  both 

E^sensLons  *ess  lucrative  and  more  odious.  By  successive  spolia- 
among  tion  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  the  temple  is 
ttemselves  Of  10,000  talents  (=about 


£2,300,000),  all  its  available  wealth  ;  so  that  the  Phokian  leaders 
were  now  reduced  to  dig  for  an  unauthenticated  treasure, 
supposed  (on  the  faith  of  a  verse  in  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  on  other 
grounds  of  surmise)  to  lie  concealed  beneath  its  stone  floor. 
Their  search  however  was  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  arrested,  as 
we  are  told,  by  violent  earthquakes,  significant  of  the  anger  of 
Apollo2 

As  the  Delphian  treasure  became  less  and  less,  so  the  means  of 
Party  Pbalaekus  to  pay  troops  and  maintain  ascendency 

-opposed  to  declined.  While  the  foreign  mercenaries  relaxed  in 
in  Phokis  their  obedience,  his  opponents  m  Phokis  manifested 
iTdepo?^8  mcrease^  animosity  against  his  continued  sacrilege. 
—he  con-  So  greatly  did  these  opponents  increase  in  powei,  that 
fcol^Tiier-  they  deposed  Phalaekus,  elected  Demokrates  with  two 
TOthttie  others  in  his  place,  and  instituted  a  strict  inquiry 
merce-  into  the  antecedent  appropriation  of  the  Delphian 
nanes  treasure.  Gross  peculation  was  found  to  have  been 
committed  for  the  profit  of  individual  leaders,  especially  one 
named  Philon,  who,  on  being  seized  and  put  to  the  torture, 
disclosed  the  names  of  several  accomplices.  These  men  were 
tried,  compelled  to  refund,  and  ultimately  put  to  death.3  Phalse* 
kus  however  still  retained  his  ascendency  over  the  mercenaries, 
about  8000  in  number,  so  as  to  hold  Thermopylae  and  the  places 
adjacent,  and  even  presently  to  be  re-appointed  general  * 

Such  intestine  dispute,  combined  with  the  gradual  exhaustion 
of  the  temple-funds,  sensibly  diminished  the  power  of  the  Phokians. 
Yet  they  still  remained  too  strong  for  their  enemies  the  Thebans, 

i  Diod6r  xvi   68  ;  Demosth   Fals         3  Diodor  xvi  56,  B7 
Leg    pp    885-387;  JEschmfis,  Fals         ^schin    Fals   Leg   p   62,  c   41, 


, 

Leff  p  45,  c.  41  Dioddr    xvi  59     WXaneov,  iraAii/ 

3Diod6r  xn  56.  <rrpctr»rytas  ijfiw/wW,  &C. 
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who,  deprived  of  Orcliomenus  and  Kor6neia,  impoverished  by 
military  efforts  of  nine  years,  and  unable  to  terminate  B  0  347 
the  contest  by  their  own  force,  resolved  to  invoke  The  The 
foreign  aid.    An  opportunity  might  perhaps  have  been  J^jjfJJ1* 
obtained  for  closing  the  war  by  some  compromise,  it  Philip  to 
it  had  been  possible  now  to  bring  about  an  accom-  ?he  d°Wn 
modation  between  Thebes  and  Athens,  which  some  WWWWM 
of  the  philo-Theban  orators    (Demosthenes    seemingly  among 
them)  attempted,  under  the  prevalent  uneasiness  about  Philip.* 
But  the  adverse  sentiments  in  both  cities,  especially  in  Thebes, 
were  found  invincible  ;  and  the  Thebans,  little  anticipating  con- 
sequences, determined  to  invoke  the  ruinous  intervention  of  the 
conqueror  of  Olynthus.      The   Thessahans,  already  valuable 
allies  of  Philip,  joined  them  in  soliciting  him  to  crush  the 
Phokians,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  Thessalian  privilege  of  the 
Pylsea  (or  regular  yearly  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at  Thermopylae), 
which  the  Phokians  bad  suppressed  during  the  last  ten  years  . 
This  joint  prayer  for  intervention  was  preferred  in  the  name  of 
the  Delphian  god,  investing  Philip  with  the  august  character  of 
champion  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  to  rescue  the  Delphian 
temple  from  its  sacrilegious  plunderers 

The  king  of  Macedon,  with  his  past  conquests  and  his  well- 
known  spirit  of  aggressive  enterprise,  was  now  a  sort  Alarm 
of  present  deity,  ready  to  lend  force  to  all  the  selfish 
ambition,  or  blind  fear  and  antipathy,   prevalent 
among  the  discontented  fractions  of  the  Hellenic  parties  in- 
world.    While  his  intrigues  had  procured  numerous  Athenian* 
partisans  even  in  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus—  as 
^Eschm^s,  on  return  from  his  mission,  had  denounced, 
not  having  yet  himself  enlisted  m  the  number—he 
was  now  furnished  with  a  pious  pretence,  and  invited 
by  powerful  cities,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  within 
its  last  line  of  common  defence,  Thermopylae 

The  application  of  the  Thebans  to  Philip  excited  much  alarm 
in  Phokis,   A  Macedonian  army  under  Panaexuo  did  actually 


Kteslph  p,  78,  c.  alliance  between  Athen»  and  Thebes 

44;  Denaosbh.   De  Corona,   p,    2SI.  at  this  juncture  as  hating  been  much 

Demosthenes,    in    bis    oration    De  more  probable  than  he  tentures  to. 

Corona,  spofcen  raany  years  after  the  state  fa  the  earlier  speech  »e  Falsa 

facts,   affirms   the   contingency   of  Legation*. 
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-enter  Thessaly,  where  we  find  them,  tnree  months  later,  besieg- 
ing Ealus.1  Reports  seem  to  have  been  spread,  about  September, 
347  B  o.,  that  the  Macedonians  were  about  to  march  to  Thermo- 
pylae ;  upon  which  the  Phokians  took  alarm,  and  sent  envoys  to 
Athens  as  well  as  to  Sparta,  entreating  aid  to  enable  them  to  hold 
the  pass,  and  offering  to  deliver  up  the  three  important  towns 
near  it— Alp6nus,  Thromum,  and  Niksea.  So  much  were  the 
Athenians  alarmed  by  the  message,  that  they  not  only  ordered 
Proxenus,  their  general  at  Oreus,  to  take  immediate  possession  of 
the  pass,  hut  also  passed  a  decree  to  equip  fifty  triremes,  and  to 
send  forth  their  military  citizens  under  thirty  years  of  age,  with 
an  energy  like  that  displayed  when  they  checked  Philip  before 
at  the  same  place.  But  it  appears  that  the  application  had  been 
made  by  the  party  in  Phokis  opposed  to  Phalsekus.  So  vehe- 
mently did  that  chief  resent  the  proceeding,  that  he  threw  the 
Phokian  envoys  into  prison  on  their  return,  refusing  to  admit 
either  Proxenus  or  Archidamus  into  possession  of  Thermopylae, 
and  even  dismissing  without  recognition  the  Athenian  heralds, 
who  came  in  their  regular  rounds  to  proclaim  the  solemn  truce 
•of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 2  This  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
Phalaekus  was  dictated  seemingly  by  jealousy  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  and  by  fear  that  they  would  support  the  party  opposed 
to  him  in  Phokis,  It  could  not  have  originated  (as  ^Eschinls 
-alleges)  in  superior  confidence  and  liking  towards  Philip  ,  for  if 
Phalaekus  had  entertained  such  sentiments,  he  might  have 
admitted  the  Macedonian  troops  at  once ,  which  he  did  not  do 
until  ten  months  later,  under  the  greatest  pressure  of  circum- 
stances 

1  Demosth  Fals  Leg  p  392.  to  the  following  month  Elaphebolion 

2  JBschmes,  Fals  Leg  p  46,  c  41  (March),  on  the  ground  of  some  other 
It  is  this  notice  of  the  /tv<mjpi&mS«  words  of  JSschm6s,  intimating  "that 
<nrovSa.t  which  serves  as  indication  of  the  news  reached  Athens  while  the 
time  for  the  event     The  Eleusinian  Athenians  were    deliberating   about 
•mysteries    were    celebrated   in    the  the  peace"    Bohnecke,  too,  supposes 
month  Boedromion  (September)  These  that  the  mysteries  here  alluded  to 
events  toofc  place  in  September,  847  are  the  lesser  mysteries,  celebrated  in 
B  c ,  Olymp  108,  2— the  archonship  of  Anthostenon— not  the  greater,  which 
ThemistoklSs  at  Athens      There  is  belong  to  Boedromion      This   sup- 
also  a  f uither  indication  of  time  given  position  appears  to   me  improbable 
by  ^Bschmfis ,  that  the  event  happened  and  unnecessary    We  may  reasonably 
before  he   was   nominated   envoy—  believe  that  there  were  many  discus- 
?rpn>  i/tJ  xciporointftjvat  irpetrpevrrjv  (p.  sions  on  the  peace  at  Athens,  before 
46,  c  4J)    This  refutes  the  supposition  the  envoys  were  actually  nominated 
of  Vffimel  (Prolog   ad  Demosth    De  Some  of  these  debates  may  well  have 
Pace,  p.  255),  who  refers  the  proceeding  taken  place  in  the  month  Boedromion 
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Such  insulting  repudiation  of  the  aid  tendered  by  Proxenus  at 
'Thermopylae,  combined  with  the  distracted  state  of  3^347. 
parties  in  Phokis,  menaced  Athens  with  a  new  em-  Increased 
barrassment.    Though  Phal&kus  still  held  the  pass,  embarrass- 
his  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  raise  doubts  whether  Athens- 
he  might  not  treat  separately  with  Philip.    Here  was  ggg*""1* 
another  circumstance  operating  on  Athens — besides  Phalcekus 
the  refusal  of  co-operation  from  other  Greeks  and  the  of  Thermo-? 
danger  of  her  captives  at  Olynthus— to  dishearten  her  pylfle 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  strengthen  the  case  of  those 
who  advocated  peace.    It  was  a  circumstance  the  more  weighty 
because  it  really  involved  the  question  of  safety  or  exposure  to 
her  own  territory,  through  the  opening  of  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae     It  was  here  that  she   was  now  under  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping   watch,  being   thrown  on  the  defensive  for 
her  own  security  at  home—not,  as  before,  stretching  out  a 
long  arm  for  the  protection  of  distant  possessions  such  as 
the  Chersonese,  or  distant  allies  such  as  the  Olynthians*     So 
speedily  had  the  predictions  of  Demosthenes  been  realised, 
that   if  the  Athenians   refused  to   carry  on  strenuous  war 
against  Philip  on  his  coast,  they  would  bring  upon  themselves 
the  graver  evil  of  having  to  resist  him  on  or  near  their  own 
frontier. 

The  maintenance  of  freedom  in  the  Hellenic  world  against  the 
extra-Hellenic  invader  now  turned  once  more  upon, 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  as  it  had  turned  133  years  defence  of 
before,  during  the  onward  march  of  the  Persian  ^nedou* 
Xerxes  Thermo- 

To  Philip,  that  pass  was  of  incalculable  importance, 
It  was  his  only  road  into  Greece ;  it  could  not  be 
forced  by  any  land  army ;  while  at  sea  the  Athenian  *WUp  a 
fleet  was  stronger  than  his.  In  spite  of  the  general  A™e» 
remissness  of  Athens  in  warlike  undertakings,  she  liad  BOW 
twice  manifested  her  readiness  for  a  vigorous  effort  to  maintain 
Thermopylae  against  him.  To  become  master  of  the  position,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  disarm  Athens  by  concluding  peace 
—keep  her  in  ignorance  OP  delusion  as  to  his  real  purposes—- pre- 
vent her  from  conceiving  alarm  or  sending  aid  to  Thermopylae— 
and  then  overawe  or  buy  off  the  isolated  Phokiam  How  ably 
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and  cunningly  his  diplomacy  was  managed  for  this  purpose  will 
presently  appear.1 

On  the  other  hand,  to  Athens,  to  Sparta,  and  to  the  general 
cause  of  Pan-hellenic  independence,  it  was  of  capital  moment 
that  Philip  should  be  kept  on  the  outside  of  Thermopylae.    And 
here  Athens  had  more  at  stake  than  the  rest,  since  not  mei  ely 
her  influence  abroad,  but  the  safety  of  her  own  city  and  territory 
against  invasion,  was  involved  in  the  question     The  Thebans 
had  already  invited  the  presence  of  Philip,  himself  always  ready 
even  without  invitation  to  come  within  the  pass;  it  was  the 
first  interest  as  well  as  the  first  duty  of  Athens  to  counterwork 
them  and  to  keep  him  out.    With  tolerable  prudence,  her  guaran- 
tee of  the  pass  might  have  been  made  effective,  but  we  shall  find 
her  measures  ending  only  in  shame  and  disappointment,  through 
the  flagrant  improvidence  and  apparent  corruption  of  her  own 
negotiators. 
The  increasing  discouragement  as  to  war  and  yearning  for 

i  It  is  at  this  juncture,  in  trying  to  sentiments   and   controversy  of  the 

make  out  the  diplomatic  transactions  time      But  when  we   try  to  extract 

between  Athens  and  Philip,  from  the  fiom  them  real  and  authentic  matter 

summer  of  347  to  that  of  346  B  c  ,  that  of   history,    they    become    painfully 

we  find  ourselves  plunged  amidst  the  embarrassing ,    so    glaring   are    the 

contradictory  assertions  of  the  two  rival  contradictions  not  only  between  the 

orators,  Demosthenes  and  JEschmes,  two  nvals,  but  also  between  the  earlier 

with  very  little  of  genuine  histoiical  and   later   discourses   of   the    same 

authonty  to  control  them     In  348—  orator  himself,  especially  Jischmes , 

342    B  c ,    Demosthenes    impeached  so  evident  is  the  spirit  of  perversion,  so 

JEschme's  for  corrupt  betrayal  of  the  unscrupulous  are  the  manifestations 

interest  of  Athens  in  the  second  of  his  of  hostile  f  eeling  on  both  sides    We 

three    embassies   to    Philip    (in  346  can  place  little  faith  in  the  allegations 

B  c.)    The  long  harangue  (Be  Falsa  of  either  orator  against  the  other, 

Legktione),  stifl  remaining,   wherein  except  where  some  collateral  grounds  of 

his  charge  stands  embodied,  enters  into  fact  or  probability  can  be  adduced  in 

copious  details  respecting  the  peace  confirmation    But  the  allegations  of 

with  its  immediate  antecedents  and  each  as  to  matters  which  do  not  make 

consequents      We  possess  also   the  against  the  other  are  valuable ;  even 

speech  delivered  by  J3scliines  in  his  the  misrepresentations,  since  we  have 

own  defence  and  in  counter-accusation  them  on  both  sides,  will  sometimes 

of  Demosthenes — a  speech  going  over  afford   mutual   correction     and   we 

the  same  ground,  suitable  to  his  own  shall  often  find  it  practicable  to  detect 

purpose  and  point  of  view.   Lastly,  we  a  basis  of  real  matter  of  fact  which 

have   the    two    speeches,    delivered  one  or  both  may  seek  to  pervert,  but 

several  years  later  (in  330  BC),  of  which  neither  can  venture  to  set  aside, 

-dSschines  in  prosecuting  Ktesiphon,  or  can  keep  wholly  out  of  sight    It  is 

and  of  Demosthenes  in  defending  him,  indeed  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  we 

wherein  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  know  little  of  the  history  except  so 

as  to  the  peace  of  346  BC.  again  much  as  it  suits  the  one  or  the  other  of 

becomes  matter  of  controversy     All  these  rival  orators,  each  animated  by 

these  harangues  are  interesting,  not  purposes  totally   at   variance    with 

merely  as  eloquent  compositions,  but  that  of  the  historian,  to  make  known 

also  from    the   striking,*  conception  either  by  direct  notice   or   oblique 

which   they  impart   of    the   living  allusion. 
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peace   which  prevailed  at  Athens   during   the   summer   and 
autumn  of  34*7  B  o.  has  been  already  described     We  B  G  347 
may  be  sure  that  the  friends  of  the  captives  taken  Motion  of 
at  Olynthus  would  be  importunate  in  demanding  JJJhe"**68 
peace,  because  there  was  no  other  way  of  procuring  ^g^Jn 
their  release,  since  Philip  did  not  choose  to  exchange  —  to'send 
them  for  money,  reserving  them  as  au  item  in  poll-  p^mpVor 
tical  negotiation      At  length,  about  the  month  of  peace 
November,  the  public  assembly  decreed  that  envoys  should  be 
sent  to  Philip  to  ascertain  on  what  conditions  peace  could  be 
made  ,  ten  Athenian  envoys  and  one  from  the  synod  of  confede- 
rate allies  sitting  at  Athens.    The  mover  of  the  decree  was  Philo- 
krat§s,  the  same  who  had  moved  the  previous  decree  permitting 
Philip  to  send  envoys  if  he  chose.    Of  this  permission  Philip  had 
not  availed  himself,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  philippizerb  at  Athens 
had  alleged  about  his  anxiety  for  peaca  and  alliance  with  the 
city.    It  suited  his  purpose  to  have  the  negotiations  carried  on 
in  Macedonia,  where  he  could  act  bettor  upon  the  individual 
negotiators  of  Athens. 

The  decree  having  been  passed  in  the  assembly,  ten  envoys 
were  chosen—  PhilokratSs,  Demosthenes,  ^EschinCs,  xenAthe- 
Ktesiphon,  Phrynon,  latroklos,  Derkyllus,  Kim&n,  Jjgjgj^ 
Nausikl§s,  and  Aristodemus  the  actor.  Aglaokreon  mostheni 
of  Tenedos  was  selected  to  accompany  them,  as  'repre-  Sarong* 
sentative  of  the  allied  synod.  Of  these  envoys,  Ktesi-  *kem. 
phon,  Phrynon,  and  latroklSs  had  already  been,  gained  over  as 
partisans  by  Philip,  while  in  Macedonia  ;  moreover,  Aristodcnaw 
was  a  person  to  whom,  in  his  histrionic  profession,  the  favour  of 
Phihp  was  more  valuable  than  the  interests  of  Athens,  J3schm8s 
was  proposed  by  Nausikl$s  ;  Demosthenes  by  Philokrates  the 
movei.1  Though.  Demosthenes  had  been  before  so  earnest  in 
advocating  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  now  adverse  to  the  opening  of  negotiations.  Had  he 
Wn  ever  so  adverse,  he  would  probably  have  failed  in  obtaining 
even  a  hearing  m  the  existing  temper  of  the  public  mind.  He 
thought  indeed  that  Athens  inflicted  ao  much  dauwge  on  her 
enetoy  by  ruining  the  Macedonian  maritime  commerce,  that  ahe 


Leg.  p.  «Q,  s,  0,  p.  81,  a  10,  p.*«4,  c,  20;  Araumentum  11. 
ad  Demosta,  Fals  Leg, 
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was  not  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  peace  on  bad  or 
humiliating  terms.1  But  still  he  did  not  oppose  the  overtures, 
nor  did  his  opposition  begin  until  afterwards,  when  he  saw  the 
turn  which  the  negotiations  were  taking.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  JEschme's  as  yet  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  Philip 
Both  he  and  DemosthenSs  obeyed  at  this  moment  the  impulse  of 
opinion  generally  prevalent  at  Athens  Their  subsequent  dis- 
cordant views  and  bitter  rivalry  grew  out  of  the  embassy  itself— 
out  of  its  result  and  the  behaviour  of  j3Eschin§s 

The  eleven  envoys  were  appointed  to  visit  Philip,  not  with 
B.O  84  ^  Power  °*  concluding  peace,  but  simply  to  discuss 
846  with  him  and  ascertain  on,  what  terms  peace  could  be 

Journey  of  ^ad  ^°  mlucn  1S  certain,  though  we  do  not  possess 
the  envoys  the  original  decree  under  which  they  were  nominated. 
Having  sent  before  them  a  herald  to  obtain  a  safe 
conduct  from  Philip,  they  left  Athens  about  December,  347  B  o , 
and  proceeded  by  sea  to  Oreus  on  the  northern  coast  of  Eubcea, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  returning  herald  Finding  that 
he  had  not  yet  come  back,  they  crossed  the  strait  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  him,  into  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  where  Parmemo  with  a 
Macedonian  army  was  then  besieging  Halus.  To  him  they 
notified  their  arrival,  and  received  -permission  to  pass  on,  first  to 
Pagasee,  next  to  Larissa  Here  they  met  their  own  returning 
herald,  under  whose  safeguard  they  pursued  their  journey  to 
Pella3 

Our  information  respecting  this  (first)  embassy  proceeds  almost 
statements  wholly  from  ^Ischmes  He  tells  us  that  Demosthenes 

5a5a!?te  was»  k°m  tlie  verv  dav  of  settm§  outJ  intolerably 
conduct  ot  troublesome  both  to  him  and  his  brother  envoys ; 
malignant,  faithless,  and  watching  for  such  matters 
M  nuS^  ^e  turned  against  them  in  the  way  of  accusa- 
envoys  for  tion  afterwards ;  lastly,  boastful,  even  to  absuid  excess 
§bf0ie  g  of  his  own  powers  of  eloquence.  In  Greece,  it  was 
Philip.  the  usual  habit  to  transact  diplomatic  business,  like 
other  political  matters,  publicly  before  the  governing  number . 
the  council,  if  the  constitution  happened  to  be  oligarchical ,  the 
geneial  assembly,  if  democraticaL  Pursuant  to  this  habit,  the 

iBemosth  Fals  Leg  p  442  ,  Conjp^repp  369,887,391 
SDemosth  Fals  Leg  p  892. 
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envoys  were  called  upon  to  appear  before  Philip  m  his  full  pomp 
and  state,  and  there  address  to  him  formal  harangues  (either  by 
one  or  more  of  their  number  as  they  chose),  setting  forth  the  case 
of  Athens,  after  which  Philip  would  deliver  his  reply  in  the 
like  publicity,  either  with  his  own  lips  or  by  those  of  a  chosen 
minister  The  Athenian  envoys  resolved  among  themselves  that, 
when  introduced,  each  of  them  should  address  Philip  in  the  order 
of  seniority,  Demosthenes  being  the  youngest  of  the  Ten  and 
uEschm^s  next  above  him.  Accordingly,  when  summoned  before 
Philip,  Ktesiphon,  the  oldest  envoy,  began  with  a  short  address ; 
the  other  seven  followed  with  equal  brevity,  while  the  stress  of 
the  business  was  left  to  ^EschinSs  and  Demosthenes.1 

JEschin§s  recounts  in  abridgment  to  the  Athenians,  with  much 
satisfaction,  his  own  elaborate  harangue,  establishing  Haran^lie 
the  right  of  Athens  to  Amphipolis,  the  wrong  done  g^88^* 
by  Philip  in  taking  it  and  holding  it  against  her,  and  to  pifmpn  8 
his  paramount  obligation  to  make  restitution,  but  Amphipolis. 
touching  upon  no  other  subject  whatever 2    He  then  Mure  of 
pioceeds  to  state,  probably  with  yet  greater  satisfac-  thSSta 
tion,  that  Demosthenes,  who  followed  next,  becoming  llis  8peeoh 
terrified  and  confused,  utterly  broke  down,  forgot  his  prepared 
speech,  and  was  obliged  to  stop  short,  in  spite  of  courteous 
encouragements  from  Philip.8    Gross  failure,  after  full  prepara- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  greatest  orator  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  appears  at  first  hearing  so  incredible,  that  we  are  disposed 
to  treat  it  as  pure  fabrication  of  his  opponent.    Yet  I  incline  to 
believe  that  the  fact  was  substantially  as  JEschin$s  states  it,  and 
that  Demosthenes  was  partially  divested  of  his  oratorical  powers 
by  finding  himself  not  only  speaking  before  the  enemy  whom  he 
had  so  bitterly  denounced,  but  surrounded  by  all  the  evidences  of 
Macedonian  power,  and  doubtless  exposed  to  unequivocal  marks 
of  well-earned  hatred  from  those  Macedonians  who  took  leas 
pains  than  Philip  to  disguise  their  real  feeliags.'* 

Having  dismissed  the  envoys  after  their  harangues,  and  taken 
a  short  time  for  consideration,  Philip  recalled  them  into  his  pre- 

1  .JBscliines,  Fate,  Leg.  p.  81,  o  10,       <  TBschlnto,  Fals  Leg  pp.  82,  88,  o. 
11  ^        15    pemosthenfisWrnaeiraays  little  or 

2  JSschlnfs,  JftUs,  Leg  p,  81,  c.  U,       nothing  about  this  first  embassy,  and 
3-ZEsehmes,  Fala,  Leg  p,  82,  o,  18,   nothing  at  all  either  about  his  own 

14  speech  or  that  of  ^uchin6s. 
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senee.  He  then  delivered  his  reply  with  his  own  lips,  combating 
Answer  of  especially  the  arguments  of  JGsclnne's,  and  according 
returnof  *°  ^a*  ora*orJ  W1*u  suc^  pertinence  and  presence  of 
the  envoys,  mind,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  the  envoys, 
Demosthenes  among  the  rest.  What  Philip  said  we  do  not  learn 
from  2Eschm§s,  who  expatiates  only  on  the  shuffling,  artifice,  and 
false  pretences  of  Demosthenes  to  conceal  his  failure  as  an  orator, 
and  to  put  himself  on  a  point  of  advantage  above  his  colleagues. 
Of  these  personalities  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  is  true,  and 
even  were  they  true,  they  are  scarcely  matter  of  general  history 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  March  when  the  envoys  returned 
to  Athens  Some  were  completely  fascinated  by  the  hospitable 
treatment  and  engaging  manners  of  Philip,1  especially  when 
entertaining  them  at  the  banquet ;  with  others  he  had  come  to 
an  understanding  at  once  more  intimate  and  more  corrupt  They 
brought  back  a  letter  from  Philip,  which  was  read  both  in  the 
Senate  and  the  assembly;  while  Demosthenes,  senator  of  that 
year,  not  only  praised  them  all  in  the  Senate,  but  also  became  him- 
self the  mover  of  a  resolution,  that  they  should  be  crowned  with 
a  wreath  of  honour,  and  invited  to  dine  next  day  in  the 
Prytaneium 3 

We  have  hardly  any  means  of  appreciating  the  real  proceedings 
of  this  embassy,  or  the  matters  treated  in  discussion 
with  Philip.  JEschine's  tells  us  nothing,  except  the 
conduct  as  formalities  of  the  interview,  and  the  speeches  about 
statedly  Amphipolis.  But  we  shall  at  any  rate  do  him  no  in- 
justice, if  we  judge  him  upon  his  own  account ,  which, 
if  it  does  not  represent  what  he  actually  did,  represents  what 
he  wished  to  be  thought  to  have  done.  His  own  account  certainly 
shows  a  strange  misconception  of  the  actual  situation  of  aftairs. 

1 2Eschin6s,  Fals.  Leg.  p  33,  c  17.  disgrace  without  parallel.  Tnat 

18  The  effect  of  the  manner  and  Demosthenes  should  nave  proposed  a. 

behaviour  of  Philip  upon  Ktesiphon  motion  of  such  customary  formality 

the  envoy  is  forcibly  stated  here  by  is  a  fact  of  little  moment  any  way 

JBschinds  It  rather  proves  that  the  relations  of 

2  JEscbinSs,  Fals  Leg  p  34,  c  19 ,  Demosthenes  with  his  colleagues 

Deraosth  Fals  Leg  p  414.  This  vote  during  the  embassy  cannot  have 

of  thanks  and  invitation  to  dinner  been  so  ill-tempered  as  JBschmds  had 

appears  to  have  been  so  uniform  a  affirmed.  Demosthends  himself  admits 

custom,  that  Demosthenes  (Fals  that  he  did  not  begin  to  suspect 

Leg  p.  360)  comments  upon  the  his  colleagues  until  the  debates  at 

withholding  of  the  compliment,  when  Athens  after  the  return  of  this  first 

the  second  embassy  returned,  as  a  embassy. 
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In  order  to  justify  himself  for  being  desnous  foi  peace,  he  lays 
considerable  stress  on  the  losing  game  which  Athens  had  been 
playing  during  the  war,  and  on  the  probability  of  yet  further 
loss  if  she  persisted  He  completes  the  cheerless  picture  by 
adding—  what  was  doubtless  but  too  familiar  to  his  Athenian 
audience—  that  Philip  on  his  side,  marching  from  one  success  to 
another,  had  raised  the  Macedonian  kingdom  to  an  elevation 
truly  formidable,  by  the  recent  extinction  of  Olyntlius.  Yet 
under  this  state  of  comparative  force  between  the  two  contending 
paities,  JEschine's  presents  himself  before  Philip  with  a  demand 
of  exorbitant  magnitude—  for  the  cession  of  Amphipolis.  He 
says  not  a  word  about  anything  else.  He  delivers  an  eloquent 
harangue  to  convince  Philip  of  the  incontestable  right  of  Athens 
to  Amphipolis,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  for 
talung  and  keeping  it  He  affects  to  think  that  by  this  process 
he  should  induce  Philip  to  part  with  a  town,  the  most  capital 
and  unparalleled  position  in  all  his  dominions,  which  he  had 
now  possessed  for  twelve  years,  and  which  placed  Mm  in 
communication  with  his  new  foundation  Philippi  and  the 
•auriferous  region  around  it.  The  arguments  of  ^Eschin^s  would 
have  been  much  to  the  purpose  in  an  action  tried  between  two 
litigants  before  an  impartial  Dikastery  at  Athens.  But  here  were 
two  belligerent  parties,  in  a  given  ratio  of  strength  and  position 
as  to  the  future,  debating  terms  of  peace.  That  an  envoy  on  the 
part  of  Athens,  the  losing  party,  should  now  stand  forward  to 
demand  from  a  victorious  enemy  the  very  place  which,  formed 
the  original  cause  of  the  war,  and  which  had  become  far  more 
valuable  to  Philip  than  when  he  first  took  it,  was  a  pretension 
altogether  preposterous.  Wl  i  en  ^schinSs  reprod  aces  hi$  eloq  uent 
speech  reclaiming  Amphipohs,  as  having  been  the  principal 
necessity  and  most  honourable  achievement  of  his  diplomatic 
mission,  he  only  shows  how  little  qualified  he  was  to  render  real 
service  to  Athens  in  that  capacity—  to  say  nothing  as  yet  about 
corruption*  The  Athenian  people,  extremely  retentive  of  past 
convictions,  had  it  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds  that  Amphi- 
polis was  theirs  by  nght;  and  probably  the  first  envoys  to 
Macedonia—  Aristodemus,  Neoptolemus,  Ktesiphoo,  Phrynon,* 


1  Demosth.  Fals.  Log  p.  844.    Com-   fas  W/wmv 
pare  p  871.    rov?  *r*pl  nfc  «'p>Hs  wpte-   vtr'  'A/norroftfrAov  xal  N«orro^Mov  x«i 
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&G.  —  had  been  so  cajoled  by  the  courteous  phrases,  deceptions, 
and  presents  of  Philip,  that  they  represented  him  on  their 
return  as  not  unwilling  to  purchase  friendship  with  Athens  by 
the  restoration  of  Amphipolis.  To  this  delusive  expectation  in 
the  Athenian  mind  J2schm§s  addressed  himself,  when  he  took 
credit  for  his  earnest  pleading  before  Philip  on  behalf  of  the 
Athenian  right  to  the  place,  as  if  it  were  the  sole  purpose  of  his 
mission.1  We  shall  see  him  throughout,  in  his  character  of 
envoy,  not  only  fostering  the  actual  delusions  of  the  public  at 
Athens,  but  even  circulating  gross  fictions  and  impostures  of  his 
own,  respecting  the  proceedings  and  purposes  of  Philip. 

It  was  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion  * 
B  c  346.        (March)  when  the  envoys  reached  Athens  on  returning 

Philip  froln  tne  court  °*  pkilrp.  Tliey  kroilgnt  a  letter  froin 
offers  peace  him  couched  in  the  most  friendly  terms  ;  expressing 
tenn/of  uti  great  anxiety  not  only  to  be  at  peace  with  Athens, 
rep^made  ^ut  a^so  *°  ^ecoine  h61"  a^7  >  stating  moreover  that 
by  the  he  was  prepared  to  render  her  valuable  service,  and 
envoys  on  that  he  would  have  specified  more  particularly  what 
theirretura  the  semce  woui<i  be,  if  he  could  have  felt  certain 
that  he  should  be  received  as  her  ally  8  But  in  spite  of  such 
amenities  of  language,  affording  an  occasion  for  his  partisans  in 
the  assembly  —JSschine's,  PhilokratSs,  Ktesiphon,  Phrynon, 
Iatrokl6s,  and  others—  to  expatiate  upon  his  excellent  dispositions, 
Philip  would  grant  no  better  terms  of  peace  than  that  each 
party  should  retain  what  they  already  possessed.  Pursuant  to- 
this  general  principle,  the  Cherson&us  was  assured  to  Athens,  of 


,  KCLI  TWV  oAAtov  rtov  e«!0«v  before  Philip 

wy  ovS'ortovv  v>i«V,  <ftc  2  The  eighth  day  of  Elaphebolion 

i  There  is  great  contradiction  be-  fell  some  little  time  after  their  arrival, 

tvreen  the  two  orators,  JEschmSs  and  so  that  possibly  they  may  have  even 

Demosthenes,  as  to   the  speech  of  reached  Athens  on  the  last  days  of  the 

J5schme~s   before    Philip    respecting  month  Anthestenon  (JEschmSs  adv 

Amphipolis    Demosthenes  represents  Ktesiph.  p  63.  c  24)    The  reader  will 

jEscmne's  as  having  said  in  this  report  understand  that  the  Grecian  lunar 

to   the   people   on   his  leturn,   "I  months  do  not  correspond  precisely, 

C&schin&s)  said  nothing  about  Amphi-  but  only  approximately,  with  ours. 
polis,  in  ordei  that  I  might  leave  that       3  Demosth  Fals  Leg  pp  363,  354 

subject  fresh  for  JDemosthen5s,"  <fcc  .    .        6  yap  «is  rflv  irpoTlpa.v  ypd- 

Gompare  Demosth.  Fals  Leg  p  421  .  \b&$  iirKTrokyv,  $v  ^veyteo.fifv 

-*Eschin$S,  FalS  Leg.  pp  83,  84,  C  18,  «Aiet?,oTt  "  fypa66v  T'  av  Kal  &la(>j>fSiiv, 

Id,  21  qpuca  i/fias  <C  Tronfaw,  el  «$  fiSeiv  /cai  rt)v 

As  to  this  particular  matter  of  fact,  <nwtovuxv  ixot  ytvi)<rou.«vm/,  <fec    Com 

I  incline  to  believe  2Eschines  rather  pare  Pseudo-Demosth  De  Halonneso, 

than  his  nval    He  probably  did  make  p  85    JGschines  alludes  to  this  letter, 

an  eloquent  speech  about  Amphipolis  Fals  Leg  p  84,  c  21 
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which  uEschin^s  appears  to  have  made  some  boast 1  Moreover, 
at  the  moment  when  the  envoys  were  quitting  Pella  to  return 
home,  Philip  was  also  leaving  it  at  the  head  of  his  army  on  an 
expedition  against  Kersohlept§s  in  Thrace.  He  gave  a  special 
pledge  to  the  envoys  that  ht  would  not  attack  the  Chersonese 
until  the  Athenians  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  debating, 
accepting,  or  rejecting  the  propositions  of  peace.  His  envoys, 
Antipater  and  Parmenio,  received  orders  to  visit  Athens  with 
little  delay,  and  a  Macedonian  herald  accompanied  the  Athenian 
envoys  on  their  return.8 

Having  ascertained  on  what  terms  peace  could  be  had,  the 
envoys  were  competent  to  advise  the  Athenian  people,  B  Ot  ^ 
and  prepare  them  for  a  definite  conclusion,  as  soon  as   Mftr«h 
this  Macedonian  mission  should  arrive.     They  fir&t  gave  an 
account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  public  assembly.    Ktesiphon, 
the  oldest,  who  spoke  first,  expatiated  on  the  graceful  presence 
and  manners  of  Philip,  at  well  as  upon  the  charm  of  Ins  company 
in  wine-drinking3     JEsclnncis  dwelt  upon  his  powerful  and 
pertinent  oratory ,  after  which  he  recounted  the  proco(?(ungs 
principal  occurrences  of  the  journey  and  the  debate  W^. 
with  Philip,  intimating  that  in  the  previous  under-      lm  m 
standing  of  the  envoys  among  themselves,  the  duty  of 
speaking  about  Amphipolis  had  been  confided  to  _ 
Demosthenes,  in.  case  any  point  should  have  been  of^umo? 
omitted  by  the  previous  speakers.    Demosthenes  then  tlwm$8 
made  his  own  statement^  in  language  (according  to  ^chine's) 
censorious  and  even  insulting  towards  his  colleagues ;  especially 
affirming  that  JEschin.&s  in  his  vanity  chose  to  preoccupy  all  the 
best  points  in  his  own  speech*  leaving  none  open  for  any  one 
else.4    Demosthenes  next  proceeded  to  move  various  decrees : 

i  DemoBfh  FaK  Leg  p.  865  thenfis  gave  to  the  aasembly  an  account 

a  £Cschin6s,  fals,  Lei?  p.  39,  c.  26 ;  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  embassy, 

j&schmds  cont  Ktesiphont.  p.  6ft,  c.  28.  .similar  to  that  given  by  the  other 

irapT)vy&X«TO  &'  *7r'  aurbv  (Kersoblep-  envoys— rafircl  TO&    4Udi*   ittfvfaw 

t&Jwjm  <rrpar««u  &C.  a7T»i¥y«a«,  <fcq, 
*  JEsehJnSs,  Fals.  Leg,  p  84,  c.  20,       The  point  noticed  in  the  text  (that 


charged  - 

y  T  ^c  <?1)*  *  reluctance  to  let  any  one  else  have 

.injs,  Fala  Leg;  pp.  84,  85,  o,   anything  to  uay)  is  one  which 
21  ;  Dem,  Fals.   Leg,  p.   421.    Vet  Iwfch  in  Jltaohfnto  an<l 


.        .  , 

JGciduute.  when  de»ctlbing  the  same  De  Fals,  Legat,,  and  may  therefore 

facts  in  his  oration  agaittHt  Ktesiphon  in  the  main  be  repavded  an  having 

(p  62,  c  2»),  aimply  says  that  Demos-  really  occurred,     But  probably  the 
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one,  to  greet  by  libation  the  herald  who  had  accompanied  them 
from  Philip,  and  the  Macedonian  envoys  who  were  expected ; 
another,  providing  that  the  prytanes  should  convene  a  special 
assembly  on  the  eighth  day  of  Elaphebohon  (a  day  sacred  to 
JSsculapius,  on  which  generally  no  public  business  was  ever 
transacted),  in  order  that  if  the  envoys  from  Macedonia  had  then 
arrived,  the  people  might  discuss  without  delay  their  political 
relations  with  Philip  ;  a  third,  to  commend  the  behaviour  of  the 
Athenian  envoys  (his  colleagues  and  himself),  and  to  invite 
them  to  dinner  in  the  prytaneium.  Demosthenes  further 
moved  in  the  Senate,  that  when  Philip's  envoys  came,  they 
should  be  accommodated  with  seats  of  honour  at  the  Dionysiac 
festival1 

Presently  these  Macedonian  envoys — Antipater,  Panuenio,  and 
Arrival  of  Eurylochus — arrived,  yet  not  early  enough  to  allow 
Macedonian  ^he  ft*)l  ^bate  to  take  place  on  the  assembly  ot  the 
envoys  at  eighth  of  Elaphebohon.  Accordingly  (as  it  would 
days  toad  seem,  in  that  very  assembly),  Demosthenes  proposed 
ing  the*188"  an(*  CM™*!  a  ^e8^  decree,  fixing  two  later  days  for 
peace  the  special  assemblies  to  discuss  peace  and  alliance 
with  Macedonia.  The  days  named  were  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth days  of  the  current  month  Elaphebohon  (Maich), 
immediately  after  the  Dionysiac  festival  and  the  assembly  in  the 
temple  of  Dionysius  which  followed  upon  it2  At  the  same  time 
DeinosthenSs  snowed  great  personal  civility  to  the  Macedonian 
en\oys,  mvitmg  them  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  and  not  only 
conducting  them  to  their  place  of  honour  at  the  Dionysiac 
festival,  but  also  providing  for  them  comfortable  seats  and 
cushions.8 

statement  made  by  Demosthenes  to  two  speeches,   J2schm6s  makes  no 

the  people  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  mention  of  the  decree  proposed  by 

embassy  teaa  biibstantially  the  same  as  Demosthenes  relative  to  the  assembly 

that  of  his  colleagues     For  though  on  the  eighth  of  Elaphebohon     He 

the  later  oiation  of  ^schines  is.  in  mentions  it  in  the  speech  against  Kte- 

itself ,  less  trustwoithy  evidence  than  siphon,  with  considerable  specification 
the  earlier,  yet  when  we  find  two       •*  -ffilscbine's,  Fals  leg  p  36, 

diffeient    statements    of    JEschlnfis  fapov  ^if  4109*0,  JEsch,  adv  Kt 

respecting     Deinostbente    we    may  p  63.  c   24    This  last  decree, 

reasonably  presume    that    the  one  the  two  special  days  of  the  month, 

which  is  Uajtt  unfavourable  is  the  most  could  scarcely  have  been  proposed 

credible  of  the  two  until  after  Philip's  envoys  had  actually 

J  J&chrags,  Fals  Leg  pp  34. 35. 42,  c  reached  Athens. 
20,  21,  34,  JEschines  adv  Ktesiphont        *  ^Eschlnfis,  Fals  Leg  p  42,  c  84; 

pp  62,  68,  c  28, 24    In  the  first  of  the  adv  Ktesipbont  p  62,  c  22,  Demoatbu 
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Besides  the  public  assembly  held  by  the  Athenians  themselves 
to  receive  report  from  their  ten  envoys  returned  out  BC  ^ 
of  Macedonia,  the  synod  of  Athenian  confederates  was  March  ' 
also  assembled  to  hear  the  report  of  Aglaokreon,  who  ^solution 
had  gone  as  their  representative  along  with  the  Ten  Jj*8"  *& 
This  synod  agreed  to  a  resolution,  important  in  of  allies  at 
reference  to  the  approaching  debate  in  the  Athenian  Athcns 
assembly,  yet  unfortunately  nowheie  given  to  us  entire,  but  only 
in  partial  and  indirect  notice  from  the  two  rival  orators.  It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that,  since  the  capture  of  Olynthus,  the 
Athenians  had  sent  forth  envoys  throughout  a  large  portion  of 
Greece,  urging  the  various  cities  to  unite  with  them  either  in 
conjoint  war  against  Philip,  or  m  conjoint  peace  to  obtain  some 
mutual  guarantee  against  Ins  further  encroachments.  Of  these 
missions,  the  greater  number  had  altogether  failed,  demonstrating 
the  hopelessness  of  the  Athenian  project  But  some  had  beexx  so 
far  successful,  that  deputies,  more  or  fewer,  were  actually  present 
in  Athens,  pursuant  to  the  invitation ;  while  a  certain  number 
were  still  absent  and  expected  to  return,  the  same  individuals 
having  perhaps  been  sent  to  different  places  at  some  distance 
from  each  other.  The  resolution  of  the  synod  (noway  binding 
upon  the  Athenian  people,  but  merely  recommendatory)  was 
adapted  to  this  state  of  affairs,  and  to  the  dispositions  recently 
manifested  at  Athens  towards  conjoint  action  with  other  Greeks 
against  Philip.  The  synod  advised  that  immediately  on  the 
return  of  the  envoys  still  absent  on  mission  (when  probably  all 
such  Greeks,  as  were  willing  even  to  talk  over  the  proposition, 
would  send  their  deputies  also),  the  Athenian,  pry  tones  should 
convene  two  public  assemblies,  according  to  the  laws,  for  the 
purpose  of  debating  and  deciding  the  question  of  peace.  What- 
ever decision  might  be  here  taken,  the  synod  adopted  it  before- 
hand as  their  own.  They  further  recommended  that  an  article 
should  be  annexed  reserving  an  interval  of  three  months  for  way 
Grecian  city,  not  a  party  to  the  peace>  to  declare  its  adhesion,  to 
inscribe  its  name  on  the  column  of  record,  and  to  be  included 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  rest  Apparently  this  resolution 

Fals.  Leg  p  4H;  De  Corona,  p  334.  Demoftthento  himself.  It  tm*  not  & 
This  courtesy  and  politeness  towards  ctrcumatAnca  of  which  lift  luul  «tuy 
the  Macedonian  envoys  Is  admitted  by  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
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of  the  synod  was  adopted  before  the  arrival  of  the  Macedonian 
deputies  in  Athens,  and  "before  the  last-mentioned  decree  proposed 

by  Demosthenes  in  the  public  assembly ,  which  decree,  fixing 
two  days  (the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  of  Elaphebolion)  for 
decision  of  the  question  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip, 
coincided  in  part  with  the  resolution  of  the  synod.1 

l 1  insert  in  the  text  what  appears  sent  out,  all  should  fail,  appears  to- 

to  me  the  probable  truth  about  this  me  very  impiobable 

resolution  of  the  confederate  synod  If    we   follow   the    argument   of 

The  point  is  obscure,  and  has  been  JEschin&s  (in  the  speech  De  Fals  Leg ), 

differently  viewed  by  different  com-  we  shall  see  that  it  is  quite  enough  if 

mentators  we  suppose  some  of  the  envoys  sent  out 

Demosthenes  affirms,  in  his  earlier  on  mission,  and  not  all  of  them,  to 
speech  (De  Fals.  Leg  p  346),  that  be  absent  To  prove  this  fact,  he 
Jfcchme's  held  disgraceful  language  in  adduces  (pp  35,  36)  the  resolution  of 
his  speech  before  the  public  assembly  the  confederate  synod,  alluding  to  the 
on  the  19th  Elaphebolion  (to  the  effect  absent  envoys,  and  recommending 
that  Athens  ought  to  act  for  herself  a  certain  course  to  be  taken  after  their 
alone,  and  to  take  no  thought  for  return  This  does  not  necessarily 
any  other  Greeks  except  such  as  had  imply  that  all  were  absent.  Stechow 
assisted  her) ,  and  that,  too,  in  the  remarks  justly  that  some  of  the 
presence  and  hearing  of  those  envoys  envoys  would  necessarily  be  out  a 
from  other  Grecian  cities,  whom  the  long  time,  having  to  visit  more  than, 
Athenians  had  sent  for  at  the  instiga-  one  city,  and  perhaps  cities  distant 
tion  of  jEschinfis  himself  The  presence  from  each  other  (Vita  JSschims,  p  41) 
of  these  envoys  in  the  assembly,  here  I  also  accept  what  JEsctunes  says 
implied,  is  not  the  mam  charge,  but  a  about  the  resolution  of  the  confederate- 
collateral  aggravation;  nevertheless,  synod  as  being  substantially  true 
jEschinSs  (as  is  often  the  case  About  the  actual  import  of  this- 
throughout  his  defence)  bestows  nearly  resolution,  he  is  consistent  with 
all  his  care  upon  the  aggravation,  himself,  both  m  the  earlier  and  in 
taking  comparatively  little  notice  of  the  later  oration  Winiewski  (Com- 
the  mam  charge.  He  asserts  with  ment  Historic  mDemosth  De  Corona, 
great  emphasis  (Fals  Leg  p  85)  that  pp  74— 77)andWestermann(DeLitibus. 
the  envoys  sent  out  from  Athens  on  quas  Demosthenes  orant  ipse,  pp  38— 
mission  had  not  returned,  and  that  42)  affirm,  I  think  without  reason, 
there  were  no  envoys  present  from  any  that  the  import  of  this  resolution  is* 
Grecian  cities  differently  represented  by  ^EschinSs  in 

It  seems  to  me  reasonable  here  to  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  orations 
believe  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes  What  is  really  different  in  the  two 
that  there  were  envoys  from  other  orations  is  the  way  in  which  JJSschines 
Grecian  cities  present,  although  he  perverts  the  import  of  the  resolution  to- 
himself  in  his  later  oration  (De  Corona,  inculpate  Demosthenes,  affirming  in 
pp  232,  233)  speaks  as  if  such  were  not  the  later  oration  that  if  Athens  had 
the  fact,  as  if  all  the  Greeks  had  been  waited  for  the  return  of  her  envoys  on 
long  found  out  as  recreants  in  the  mission,  she  might  have  made  peace 
cause  of  liberty,  and  as  if  no  envoys  with  Philip  jointly  with  a  large- 
from  Athens  were  then  absent  on  body  of  Grecian  allies ;  and  that  it 
mission.  I  accept  the yovdive  assertion  was  Demosthends  who  hindered  her 
of  JEschine's  as  true— that  there  were  from  doing  this  by  hurrying  on  the. 
Athenian  envoys  then  absent  on  discussions  about  the  peace  (JSsch 
mission,  who  might  possibly,  on  their  adv.  Etesiph  pp  61—63),  &c  Wester- 
return,  bring  in  with  them  deputies  mann  thinks  that  the  synod  would 
from  other  Greeks ,  but  I  do  not  not  take  upon  them  to  prescribe  how 
admit  his  -negative  assertion— that  no  many  assemblies  the  Athenians  should 
Athenian  envoys  had  returned  from  convene  for  the  purpose  of  debating 
their  mission,  and  that  no  deputies  about  peace  But  it  seems  to  have 
had  come  in  from  other  Greeks  been  a  common  practice  with  the 
That  among  many  Athenian  envoys  Athenians,  about  peace  or  other 
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Accordingly,  after   the   great  Dionysiac  festival,  these  two- 
prescribed  assemblies  were  held,  on  the  eighteenth  B0  340 
and  nineteenth  of  Elaphebolion.    The  three  ambassa-  March 
dors  from  Philip—  Pannenio,  Antipater,  and  Eury-  Assemblies 
lochus—  were  present  both  at  the  festival  and  the  Sf^Jthe 
assemblies.1    The  general  question  of  the  relations  peace,  in 
between  Athens  and  Philip  being  here  submitted  for  ?he8ence  ° 
discussion,  the  resolution  of  the  confederate  synod  was  ^voyl^ian 
at  the  same  time  communicated.    Of  this  resolution  Jf^10*1 
the   most  significant  article  was   that   the   synod  cot»mffi° 
accepted  beforehand    the   decree  of  the   Athenian 
assembly,  whatever  that  might  be  ;  the  other  articles 
were  recommendations,  doubtless  heard  with  respect, 
and  constituting  a  theme  for  speakers  to  insist  on,  yet 
carrying  no  positive  authority.    But  in  the  pleadings  orators. 
of  the  two  rival  orators  some  years  afterwards  (from  which  alone 
we  know  the  facts),  the  entire  resolution  of  the  synod  appears 
invested  with  a  factitious  importance  ;  because  eaeh  of  them  had 
an  interest  in  professing  to  have  supported  it  ;  each  accuses  the 
other  of  having  opposed  it  :  both  wished  to  disconnect  themselves 
from  Philokrates,  then  a  disgraced  exile,  and  from  the  peace* 
moved  by  him,  which  had  become  discredited.    It  was  Plulo- 
JcratSs  who  stood  forward  in  the  assembly  as  tlie  prominent 
movei  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip.    His  motion  did  not 
embrace  either  of  the  recommendations  of  the  synod  respecting 
absent  envoys,  and  interval  to  be  left  for  adhesions  from  other 
Greeks  ;  nor  did  he  confine  himself,  as  tho  synod  had  done,  to 
the  proposition  of  peace  with  Philip    Ho  proposed  Phtlokratas 
that  not  only  peace,  but  alliance,  should  be  concluded 
between  the  Athenians  and  Philip,  who  had  expressed 
bv  letter  his  great  anxiety  both  for  one  and  for  tho 
other.    He  included  in  his  proposition  Philip  with 
all  his  allies  on  one  side,  and  Athens  with  all  her  allies 
on  the  other,  making  special  exception,  however,  of 


special  and  important  matters,   to  two  assemblies  neither  le«a  nor  more, 
convene  two  assemblies  on  two  day»  should  be  convened  for  the 


, 

immediately  succeeding  ;  all  that  the   was  a  point  of  no  material  importance  » 
synod  here  recommended  was  that  the  except  thufc  it  indicated  a  d«t«nmiua. 
Athenians  should  follow  the  usual  tion  to  decide  the  question  at  once— 
custom—  rrpoypdi^ai  TOU?  irpvr<ii/«i?  j*«    aant  dkemvartr. 
fttajriof  $vo  Hard  TOV«  vrf/wvy,  <fcc.   Thllfc        A  j!C8Ch!tt0»  adv.  Ktorfph.  p.  04, 
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two  among  the  allies  of  Athens — the  Phokians,  and  the  town  oi 
Ealus  near  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  recently  under  siege  by  Parmemo.1 
What  part  JSbchme's  and  Demosthenes'  took  in  reference  to 
Part  taken  ^is  ^o*1031}  xt  1S  not  easy  to  determine.  In  their 
speeches  delivered  three  years  afterwards,  both 
denounce  PhilokratSs ;  each  accuses  the  other  of 
having  supported  hmi ;  each  affirms  himself  to  have 
contradic-  advocated  the  recommendations  of  the  «ynod.  The 
between  contradi ctions  between  the  two,  and  between  JEschmSs 
them  ^  klg  eariier  an<i  JEschings  in  his  later  speech,  are  here 

very  glaring.  Thus,  Demosthenes  accuses  his  rival  of  having,  on  the 
18th  of  the  month  or  on  the  first  of  the  two  assemblies,  delivered  a 
•speech  strongly  opposed  to  PhiLokrates,3  but  of  having  changed  his 
politics  during  the  night,  and  spoken  on  the  19th  in  support  of  the 
latter  so  warmly  as  to  convert  the  hearers  when  they  were  predis- 
posed the  other  way.  JEschme's  altogether  denies  such  sudden 
change  of  opinion,  alleging  that  he  made  but  one  speech,  and  that 
in  favour  of  the  recommendation  of  the  synod ;  and  averring 
moreover  that  to  speak  on  the  second  assembly-day  was  im- 
possible, since  that  day  was  exclusively  consecrated  to  putting 
questions  and  voting,  so  that  no  oratory  was  allowed.3  Yet 
JSschine's,  though  in  his  eailier  harangue  ("  De  Fals  Leg.")  he 
insists  so  strenuously  on  this  impossibility  of  speaking  on  the 
19th,  in  his  later  harangue  (against  Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demos- 
tL  cue's  of  having  spoken  at  great  length  on  that  very  day,  the 
19tli,  and  of  having  thereby  altered  the  temper  of  the  assembly.* 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  discredit  thus  thrown  by  JBschin^s 
upon  his  own  denial,  I  do  not  believe  the  sudden  change  of 
speech  in  the  assembly  ascribed  to  him  by  Demosthenes.  It  is 
too  unexplained,  and  in  itself  too  improbable,  to  be  credited  on 
the  mere  assertion  of  a  rival.  But  I  think  it  certain  that 
neither  he  nor  Demosthenes  can  have  advocated  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  synod,  though  both  profess  to  have  done  so — if  we 
Are  to  believe  the  statement  of  jEschme"s  (we  have  no  statement 

ipemosthen  Fals  Lejr  p  891.    rqv  Kal  Toi>s'A.6i)vai<av  o-v/i/taxov?," 

Tt  yap  ctpijwjv  ov^i  Svvndevrwv  c!>?  tirt-  &C 

XeipTjaav  oflroi,  "  IT\YIV  'AAewv  *m  *w-         2  Demosth  Fals  Leg  pp  345,  846. 
«&>»,"  ypdtyai— dAX'  avay«ao-0«' was  v<£*         3  J5schm6s,  Fals  Leg  p  86 
Vfjuav  TOW  fctXoKparovs  ravra  p$v  airaW-         4  JSsclnn6s    adv.    Ktesiph     pp     68, 

*]/a.t,  wd\fftu  5'  ai/riKpiis  "  'A  0  ij  v a  t,  o  u  9  64 
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from  Demosthenes)  as  to  the  tenoi  of  those  recommendations. 
For  the  synod  (according  to  JEschmOs)  had  recommended  to 
await  the  return  of  the  absent  envoys  before  the  question  of  peace 
was  debated.  Now  this  proposition  was  impracticable  under  the 
circumstances ;  since  it  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  an 
indefinite  postponement  of  the  question.  But  the  Macedonian 
envoys  Antipater  and  Parmenio  were  now  in  Athens,  and 
actually  present  in  the  assembly ;  having  come,  by  special 
invitation,  for  the  purpose  either  of  concluding  peace  or  of 
breaking  off  the  negotiation ;  and  Philip  liad  agreed  (as 
JEschmSs1  himself  states)  to  refrain  from  all  attack  on  the 
Chersonese,  while  the  Athenians  were  debating  about  peace. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  was  imperatively  necessary  to  give 
some  decisive  and  immediate  answer  to  the  Macedonian  envoys. 
To  tell  them—"  We  can  say  nothing  positive  at  present  j  you 
must  wait  until  our  absent  envoys  return,  and  until  we  ascertain 
how  many  Greeks  we  can  get  into  oui'  alliance J> — would  have 
been  not  only  in  itself  preposterous,  but  would  have  been 
construed  by  able  men  like  Antipater  and  Parmenio  as  a  mere 
dilatory  manoeuvre  for  breaking  oft  the  peace  altogether, 
Neither  Demosthenes  nor  JSschm&a  can  have  really  supported 
such  a  proposition,  whatever  both  may  pretend  three  years 
afterwards.  For  at  that  time  of  the  actual  discussion,  «ot  only 
JEschinSs  himself,  but  the  general  public  of  Athens,  were 
strongly  anxious  for  peace ,  while  Demosthenes,  though  less 
anxious,  was  favourable  to  it,2  Neither  of  them  was  at  all 

A  JBschmes,  Fala.  Leg,  p  39.  He  accuse  Demosthenes  of  having, 

^  From    the    considerations    here  under  the  influence  of  these  bribes, 

stated,  we  can  appreciate  the  charges  opposed  and  frustrated  the  recorn- 

of  .dBschinSs  against  Demosthenes,  even  mendation  of  the  confederate  synod— 

on  his  own  showing,  though  the  pre-  of  having  hurried  on  the  debate  about 

else  course  of  either  Is  not  very  clear,  peace  at  once— and  of  having  thus 

He  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  prevented  Athena  from  waiting  ior  the 

1  sold  himself  to  Philip  (adv,  Ktoe  return  of  her  absent  envoy*,  which 

pp.  68,  64)— a  charge  utterly  futile  would  have  enabled  her  to  make  peace 

and  incredible,  refuted  by  the  whole  in  conjunction  with  a  powerful  body  of 

conduct  of  Demosthenes,  both  before  co-operating  Orreek*.    This  charge  is 

and  after.   Whether  Demosthenes  re*  advanced  by  JCaohinfis.  first  in  the 

oeived  bribes  from  Harpalus— or  from  speech  De  Fals.  leg.  p,  $6— next,  with 

the  Persian  court—will  &e  a  matter  of  greater  length  and  emphasis,  in  the 

future  inquiry.    But  the  allegation  later  apoaoh,  adv.  Ktearah.  pp.  03, 04. 

that  he  had  been  bribed  by  Philip  is  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  text, 

absurd    -flffischineB  himself  confesses  it  will  be  Men  that  such  indefinite' 

that  it  was  quite  at  variance  with  the  postponement,   when  Antipater  and 

received  opinion  at  Athens  (adv.  Ktes.  Parmenio  w«re  present  in  Athens  by 

V  <%  c.  22)  invitation,  was  altogether  impossible- 
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disposed  to  frustrate  the  negotiations  by  insidious  delay  ;  nor,  if 
they  had  been  so  disposed,  would  the  Athenian  public  have 
tolerated  the  attempt. 

On  the  best  conclusion  which  I  can  form,  Demosthenes 
JEseWnfis  supported  the  motion  of  Philokrat§s  (enacting  both 
Se  motion  Peace  aixd  allianoe  Wlth  Philip),  except  only  that 
of  PhUo-  special  clause  which  excluded  both  the  Phokians  and 
the  town  of  Halus,  and  which  was  ultimately 
negatived  by  the  assembly.1  That  ^Eschin^s  supported 
the  same  motion  entire,  and  in  a  still  more  unquali- 
fied  manner,  we  may  infer  from  his  lemarkable 
admission  in  the  oration  against  Timarchus3  (delivered 
in  the  year  after  the  peace,  and  three  years  before  his 
owa  trial),  wherein  he  acknowledges  himself  as  joint 
author  of  the  peace  along  with  PhilokratSs,  and 
avows  his  hearty  approbation  of  the  conduct  and  language  of 


ToratSs  alto- 
gether— 
Demos- 
thenes 


ixceptas 

exclusion 
of  the 


Eubuius 


without  bleating  off  the  negotiation 
Not  to  mention  that  JSschmes  himself 
affirms,  m  the  strongest  language,  the 
asceitained  impossibility  of  prevailing 
upon  any  other  Greeks  to  join  Athens, 
and  complains*  bitterly  of  their  back- 
ward dispositions  (Fals  Leg  p  38  c 
25)  In  this  point  Demosthenes  per- 
fectly concurs  with  him  (De  Corona, 
pp  231,232)  So  that  even  if  postpone- 
ment could  have  been  had,  it  would 
have  been  productive  of  no  benefit, 
nor  of  any  increase  of  force  to  Athens, 
since  the  Greeks  were  not  inclined  to 
co-operate  with  her 

The  charge  of  ^Bschines  against 
DemosthenSs  is  thus  untenable,  and 
suggests  its  own  refutation,  even  from 
the  niouth  of  the  accuser  himself 
Demosthenes  indeed  replies  to  it  in  a 
different  mannei  When  JUschine's 
says — "  You  huined  on  the  discussion 
about  the  peace,  without  allowing 
Athens  to  await  the  return  of  her 
envoys,  then  absent  on  mission" — 
Demosthenes  answers— "  There  were 
no  Athenian  envoys  then  absent  on 
mission  All  the  Greeks  had  been 
long  ago  detected  as  incurably  apa- 
thetic *r(De  Corona,  p  233)  This  is  a 
slashing  and  decisive  reply,  which  it 
might  perhaps  be  safe  for  Demosthenes 
to  nazaid,  at  an  interval  of  thirteen 
years  aftei  the  events  But  it  is 
fortunate  that  another  answer  can  be 
provided ,  for  I  conceive  the  assertion 


to  be  neither  correct  in  point  of  fact, 
nor  consistent  with  the  statements  of 
Demosthenes  himself  in  the  speech  de 
Falsa  Legatione 

1  Demosth  Fals  Leg  pp  391 — 430 
JSschmes  amrms  strongly,  in  his  later 
(nation  against  Ktesiphon  (p  63).  that 
Demosthenes  warmly  advocated  the 
motion  of  PhilokratSs  for  alliance  as 
well  as  peace  with  Philip  He  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  precise  phrase  used 
by  Demosthenes— which  he  censures  as 
an  inelegant  phrase— -ov  Sdv  iirop- 

prjfai  -rijs  elpijVTjy  rr)i>  <rujnju.axtai/,   <fec 

He  adds  that  Demosthenes  called  up 
the  Macedonian  ambassador  Antipater 


and  obtained  an  answer  concerted 
beforehand  How  much  of  this  is  true 
I  cannot  say.  The  version  given  by 
JUschmfis  in  his  later  speech  is,  as 
usual,  different  from  that  in  his 
earlier. 

The  accusation  against  Demos- 
thenes, of  corrupt  collusion  with  Anti- 
pater,  is  inciedible  and  absurd 

a  -ffiJschin.  adv  Timarch  pp  24,  25, 
c  34  Trope/jtjSaAAwv  (Demosthen6s)  ras 
tyti?  foj/Mj-yoptay,  KOA  ^reyiov  r^v  el- 
pyvyv  ry  v  S L  < /A o v  K a !  $iA,o- 
Kporovs  ycyevrifJitvriv,  &(rrs  ovSfi 
airavTri<re<r9a.£  /Is  eirt  rb  St/caoT^ptov  atro* 
A.o-po-i/tevoj',  orav  rAs  rfjy  irp«or0«ia«r 
ev6vva$  Sifiw,  <fcc  .  .  $&t,Tnrov  6i 
vvv  fj.lv  Sia,  TT\V  rStv  Xoywv  ev^^iav  <rr- 
a.tvSit  &C. 
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Philip,  even  after  the  rum  of  the  Phokians.  Eubulus,  the  friend 
and  partisan  of  JEschm^s,  told  the  Athenians1  the  plain 
alternative;  "You  must  eithei  march  forthwith  to  Peiraeus, 
serve  on  shipboard,  pay  direct  taxes,  and  convert  the  Theoric 
Fund  to  military  purposes,  or  else  you  must  vote  the  terms  of 
peace  moved  by  Philokrate's  ".  Our  inference  respecting  the 
conduct  ot  uE&chme's  is  strengthened  by  what  is  here  affirmed 
respecting  Eubulus.  Demosthenes  had  been  vainly  urging  upon 
his  countrymen,  for  the  last  five  years,  at  a  time  when  Philip  was 
less  formidable,  the  real  adoption  of  these  energetic  measures  . 
Eubulus  his  opponent  now  holds  them  out  in  terrorem,  as  an 
irksome  and  intolerable  necessity,  constraining  the  people  to  vote 
for  the  terms  of  peace  proposed.  And  however  painful  it  might 
be  to  acquiesce  in  the  statu  quo,  which  recognized  Plnlip  as  master 
of  Amphipolis  and  of  so  many  other  possessions  once  belonging 
to  Athens,  I  do  not  believe  that  even  Demosthenes,  at  the  time 
when  the  peace  was  actually  under  debate,  would  put  the  conclu- 
sion of  it  to  hazard,  by  denouncing  the  shame  of  such  unavoidable 
cession,  though  he  professes  three  years  afterwards  to  have 
vehemently  opposed  it.2 

I  suspect  therefore  that  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Plulo- 
krat£s  met  with  unqualified  support  from  one  of  our  Mott<m  of 
two  rival  orators,  and  with  only  partial  opposition  to  PhttokratSs 
one  special  clause  from  the  other.  However  this  may 
be,  the  proposition  passed,  with  no  other  modification 
(so  far  as  we  know)  except  the  omission  of  that  clause 
which  specially  excepted  Halus  and  the  Phokians, 
PhilokratSs  provided  that  all  the  possessions  actually  m  the* 
hands  of  each  of  the  belligerent  parties  should  remain  to  each, 
without  disturbance  from  the  other  ,s  that  on  these  principles 
there  should  be  both  peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  with  all 

i  Demosth,  Fals  Leg  p,  4S4,  Mtraas  that  they  would  oppose  and  treat  a» 

(Eubulus)  KctrajEtatVetc  «l?  H«/><M<X  Stlv  enemies  all  who  should  try  to  save 

7f«n  /ecu  xpfcun*'  tifftjtfpw  «<xl  td  0tf«p«e«t  from  Philip  and  to  restore  to  Athens 

oTpaTiwttKtt  m>t«tp  —  ft  x<rtporof«t»'  &  the  places  now  recognized  as  Philip's 

o-vmiw  «tiv  O$TO$  (uEscninSa)  fypwjK  $'  possessions  for  the  future.    Though 

•6  0SeAvpbs  friAoKpam?.  Vcemol  (Proles  ad  Demosth,  De  Pace, 

p.  885. 


s  Pseudo  Demosth.   De  Halonneso,  formula,  I  doubt  whether  they  are  any- 

PP    ffl-jg.     pemoathen^s    In    one  thing  more  than  a  constructive  ex- 

passage  (Fals  Leg,  t>.  886)  speaks  as  pansfofy  given  by  Demoathento  him* 

tf  it  were  a  part  of  the  Athenian  oath  self,  of  thS  import  of  the  formula. 
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her  allies  on  the  one  side,  and  Philip  with  all  his  allies  on  the 
other.  These  were  the  only  parties  included  in  the  treaty. 
Nothing  was  said  about  other  Greeks  not  allies  either  of  Philip 
or  of  Athens.1  Nor  was  any  special  mention  made  ahout  Ker- 
sohleptes.2 

Such  was  the  decree  of  peacfe  and  alliance,  enacted  on  the 
B  o  846  second  of  the  two  assembly-days — the  nineteenth  of 
March  $ie  month  Elaphebolion  Of  course — without  the 
fault  of  any  one— it  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  Philip  He  was 
ux  the  superior  position ;  and  it  sanctioned  his  retention  of  all 
his  conquests.  For  Athens,  the  inferior  party,  the  benefit  to  be 
expected  was,  that  she  would  prevent  these  conquests  from  being 
yet  further  multiplied,  and  protect  herself  against  being  driven 
from  bad  to  worse. 

But  it  presently  appeared  that  even  thus  much  was  not  realized 
On  the  twenty-fifth,  day  of  the  same  month3  (six  days 
after  the  previous  assembly),  a  fresh  assembly  was 
an<Psweais  ^eld,  for  tjie  PurPose  of  providing  ratification  by 
mg  of  the  solemn  oath  for  the  treaty  which  had  been  just  decreed. 
trea  y  It  was  now  moved  and  enacted  that  the  same  ten 
citizens,  who  had  been  before  accredited  to  Philip,  should  again 
be  sent  to  Macedonia  lor  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  oaths  from 
him  and  his  allies.4  Next,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Athenians, 

i  This  fact  we  learn  from  the  sub-  ceded  that  which  is  mentioned  (in  the 

sequent  discussions  about  amending  Oration  De  Fals.  Leg  )  as  having  hap- 

the   peace,    mentioned    in    Pseudo  pened  on  the  eailier  of  the  two  days, 

Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  84  or  at  least  cannot  have  followed  it ,  so 

a  JSschines,  Fals.  Leg  p.  89,  c.  26  that  there  seems  to  be  an  inaccuracy  m 

3  This  date  is  preserved  by  JSschi-  one  or  in  the  other    If  the  word  SKTTJ, 

n$s  adv  Ktesiph  p  64,  c.  27.     CKT#  in  the  oration  against  Ktesiphon,  and 

4>0ipoiT09  TOU  ^EAo^jSoAudpos   fwp<5$,  jBSofvn,  m  the  speech  on  the  False 

&c    In  the  earlier  oration  (De  Fals  Legation,  are  both  correct,  the  trans* 

Leg  p.  40,  c  29)  JSschmes  states  that  actions  mentioned  in  the  one  cannot 

Demosthenes  was  among  the  Proedn  be  reconciled  chronologically    with 

or  presiding   senators   of    a   public  those  narrated  in  the  other    Various 

assembly  held  epSo^y  <£0ii/ovTos— -the  conjectural    alterations    have    been 


dav^  before.^  It  ]3  possible  that  there    proposed.    See  Vcemel,  Prolegg    ad 


might  have  been  two  public  assemblies  Demosth.   Orat    De   Pace,    p    257, 

held,  on  two  successive  days  (the  23rd  Bohnecke,  Forschungen,  p  399. 

and  24th,  or  the  24th  and  25th,  accord*  t  4  j&scbinds,  Fals  Leg.  p.  89.   *|8>j  Be 

ing  as  the  month  Elaphebolion  hap-  juuav  /eexetpoTov>jfiei>wj/  els  rov?  Spxovs, 

pened  in  that  year  to  have  thirty  days  ovmo  5«  air^pKorwv  eirl  -rijv  iJorlpap  irpeo-- 

01  twenty-nine  days),  and  that  Demos*  /Setav,  IjucAijcria  -ytVereu,  <fec 
theirs  may  have   been  among  the       This  eKKtajtrfo  seems  to  be  the  same 

Pioedn  in  both    But  the  transaction  as  that  which  is  named  by  ^Eschines, 

described    (in    the    oration   against  in  the  speech  against  Ktesiphon,  as 

Ktesiphon)  as  having  happened  on  the  having  been  held  on  the  25th  Elaphe- 

later  of  the  two  days  must  have  pre-  bohon. 
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together  with  the  deputies  of  their  allies  then  present  in  Athens, 
should  take  the  oath  forthwith,  in  the  presence  of  Philip's  envoys, 

But  now  arose  the  critical  question.  Who  were  to  be  included 
as  allies  of  Athens  ?    Were  the  Phokians  and  Kerso-  QUestlon 
bleptes   to  be  included  *    The   one  and  the  other  Who  We 
represented  those  two  capital  positions  3  —  Thermopylae  received  as 
and  the  Hellespont—  which  Philip  was  sine  to  covet,  Jthen??— 
and  which  it  most  behoved  Athens  to  ensure  against  about  the 
him     The  assembly,  by  its  recent  vote,  had  struck  andKetao- 
oiit  the  special  exclusion  of  the  Phokians  proposed  by   blePWs. 
PhilokratSs,  thus  by  implication  admitting  them  as  allies  along 
with  the  rest     They  were  in  truth  allies  of  old  standing  and 
valuable  ,  they  had  probably  envovs  present  in  Athena,  but  na 
deputies  sitting  in  the  synod     Nor  had  Kersobleptos  any  such 
deputy  in  that  body  ;  but  a  citizen  of  Lampsakus,  named  Knto- 
bulus,  claimed  on  this  occasion  to  act  for  him,  and  to  tako  the 
oaths  in  his  name 

As  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  Kersobleptes,  JEschmSs  tella 
us  two  stones  (one  in  the  earlier  oration,  the  other  in  The  envoy 
the  later)  quite  different  from  each  other,  and  agree-  g{  K{JJJ| 
ing  only  in  this  —  that  in  both  Demosthenes  is  described  admitted. 
as  one  of  the  presiding  magistrates  of  the  public  as-  Athenian 
sembly,  and  as  having  done  all  that  he  could  to  pre- 
vent  the  envoy  of  KersobleptSs  from  being  admitted 
to  take  the  oaths  as  an  ally  of  Athens     Amidst  suoh 
discrepancies,  to  state  in  detail  what  passed  is  impossible.    But 
it  seems  clear—  both  from  -2Bsclun6a  (in  his  earliest  speech)  and 
Demosthenes—  first,  that  the  envoy  from  KersobleptOs,  not  having 
a  seat  in  the  confedeiate  synod,  but  presenting  himself  and 
claiming  to  be  sworn  as  an  ally  of  Athens,  found  his  claim  dis- 
puted ,  secondly,  that  upon  this  dispute  arising,  the  question  was 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  public  assembly,  who  decided  that 
Kersobleptes  was  an  ally,  and  should  be  admitted  to  take  the 
oath  as  such  a 


1  Demosth.  Fals  Leg  p  307,    KCUTOI  .. 

fiyox£>i7<r^wrepovsT<J7rov?Tii?  otxov/ifrw  a  Compare  JBsohlnfls,  Fala.  Log.  p. 

ou5   w  el?  «irc*«<,£«  T#  iroto,  Kara  ^  80,  o.  26,  With  ^BChinta  COJlt,  Xtttil- 

yytv,  HvA-ftiv—  «K  6aXarTT7S  5«  TOU  mAijor-  phont  p.  64.  0  27. 

irdi/Tov    a  <rvv<t^w«  pa,  O$T<H  TrfjrpdKa-  SVankd  (Proleff  ad  Demosth  Fals. 

<rw  aicrxpols  /cat  /cad'  vtf>v  fy««x<ip(iea<rc  Leg,  pp.  80,  81)  £as  some  SOVttrti  com- 
9—25 
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Antipater  and  Parmeruo,  on  the  part  of  Philip,  did  not  refuse 
The  Mace-  to  recognize  Kersobleptes  as  an  ally  of  Athens,  and  to 
envo^  receive  Ms  oath.  But  in  regard  to  the  Phokians,  they 
formally  announced  a  determination  distinctly  opposite  They 
stout  the  gave  notice,  at  or  after  the  assembly  of  the  25th 
Phokians  Elaphebolion,  that  Philip  positively  refused  to  admit 
the  Phokians  as  parties  to  the  convention 

This  determination,  formally  announced  by  Antipater  at  Athens, 

Difficulty  must  Pro^a^v  ^ave  ^ee:a  ma(^e  known  ^J  Philip  him- 
of  Phflo-  self  to  Philokrat£s  and  JEschineX  when  on  mission  in 
abSut  the  Macedonia.  Hence  Philokrates,  in  his  motion  about 
atossion,  the  terms  of  peace,  had  proposed  that  the  Phokians 
assurances  and  Halus  should  be  specially  excluded  (as  I  have 
already  related)  Now,  however,  when  the  Athenian 
as8eni'Wy»  by  expressly  repudiating  such  exclusion, 
had  determined  that  tibie  Phokians  should  be  received 
^  p^^  while  the  envoys  of  Philip  were  not  less 
express  in  rejecting  them,  the  leaders  of  the  peace,  ^EschinSs  and 
Philokrat^s,  were  in  great  embarrassment  They  had  no  other 
way  of  surmounting  the  difficulty,  except  by  holding  out  men- 
dacious promises  and  unauthorized  assurances  of  future  intention 
in  the  name  of  Philip.  Accordingly,  they  confidently  announced 
that  the  king  of  Macedon,  though  precluded  by  his  relations  with 
the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  (necessary  to  him  while  he  remained 
at  war  with  Athens)  from  openly  receiving  the  Phokians  as  allies, 
was  neveitheless  in  his  heart  decidedly  adveise  to  the  Thebans , 
and  that,  if  his  hands  were  once  set  free  by  concluding  peace  with 
Athens,  he  would  interfere  in  the  quarrel  just  in  the  manner  that 
the  Athenians  would  desire ,  that  he  would  uphold  the  Phokians, 
put  down  the  insolence  of  Thebes,  and  even  break  up  the  integrity 
of  the  city— restoring  also  the  autonomy  of  Thespise,  Plataea,  and 
the  other  Boeotian  towns  now  in  Theban  dependence.  The  general 

merits  on  the  discrepancy  between  the  afterwards  to  the  Athenians,  affirmed 

two  statements  that  Kersobleptes  wished  to  be  ad- 

That  the  question  was  put,  and  nutted  to  take  the  oaths,  but  was 

affirmed  by  vote,  to  admit  Kerso-  excluded  by  the  Athenian  generals, 

bleptes,  apjpeai-s  from  the  statement  of  who  declared  him  to  be  an  enemy  of 

.aJschm&B  in  the  speech  De  Fals  Leg  Athens  (Epist  Phil  ap  Demostli  p 

—TO  iW</>K7fjta  «^n)^icr0Tj— tyntfioufrovtt  160)  If  it  be  true  that  the  generals 

row  fifyioi;  Cp  Demos  De  Fals  Leg  tried  to  exclude  him,  their  exclusion 

p  898,  and  Demos  Phihpp  iv  p  133  must  have  been  overruled  by  the  vote 

Philip,  in  his  letter  some  years  of  the  assembly 
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assurances— previously  circulated  by  Anstodemus,  Ktesiphon, 
and  otters— of  PhJip's  anxiety  to  win  favourable  opinions  from 
the  Athenians,  were  now  still  further  magnified  into  a  supposed 
community  of  antipathy  against  ThSbes ;  and  even  into  a  dis- 
position to  compensate  Athens  for  the  loss  of  Amphipobs,  by 
making  her  complete  mistress  of  Euboaa  as  well  as  by  recovering 
for  her  Or&pus. 

By   such   glowing  fabrications   and  falsehoods,  confidently 
asseverated,  PhilokratSs,  jEschmls,   and   the  other  ^ 
partisans  of  Philip  present  completely  deluded  the  i>hokians 
assembly,  and  induced  them,  not  indeed  to  decree  Sh2l3iy 
the  special  exclusion  of  the  Phokians,  as  PlnlokratSs  j[^ni 
had  at  first  proposed,  but  to  swear  the  convention  ami  their 
with  Antipater  and  Parmemo  without  the  Phokians.1  J?  tiw*p«Se 
These  latter  were  thus  shut  out  in  fact,  though  by  the  without 
general  words  of  the  peace  Athens  had  recognized 
their  light  to  be  included.     Their  deputies  were  probably 
present,  claimed  to  be  admitted,  and  were  refused  by  Antipater, 
without  any  peremptory  protest  on  the  part  of  Athens, 

This  tissue,  not  of  mere  exaggerations,  but  of  impudent  and 
monstrous  falsehood,  respecting  the  purposes  of  Philip,  will  be  seen 
to  continue  until  he  had  carried  his  point  of  penetrating  within 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  even  afterwards.  We  can  hardly 


J-  Demosthenes^,   Fals   Leg   p    444.  '(tywirov  airoSuo-eiv—d  ravr'  «t»ro» 

ivrevQw     01     /xev     Trap*     eKcivov  teat  inrotrxofjosvoi-  Trai'r*  j£i)iranf  Kauri 

irpeorjSecs  rrpovKeyov  vfj.iv  on  ur^efaKwaca,  (fee 

#w«eas  ov  rrpo  <r$^Y«Tat  *tX.i7r-  Compare  alBo  pp    346,   $88,  89Ht 

TTOS  o-vjujLiaxovs.  otHrotS'  i«8e-  about  false  promiHOB  undw  which  the 

^oj«.€vot  Tot«tvT   efin/jiTjyopovi',  Athenians  were  induced  to  consent  to 

W5    <f>ave p&s  fncv    ov^t    /<aA,wff  the^  poaco—rwi'    vtro<rx<fo>«tt)/»    4<^'    at* 

e^etTiJ)    *iAtirire{»     irpoo-fiflfacr-  «i»pi<r««ro    (Philip)   TTJ^   «tp»Jv>ji'.      Thd 

^ai  rnvff  $<D«e'a$  <rv/x/xax'ous,  3i&  same  fnlwe  promiHeHi  put  forward fy/«w 

TOW?  ®Yjj3aiovs,  o.v  5a  yei/qrat  TWJ/  n-pay  the  peace  and  determining  the  Athe- 

ju.aTwv  Kvptos  Kac  rij?  alpiji/i)9  TV'-  mans  to  conclude  It  are  also  noticed 

xt?,  a.n«p  av  evvfacrQai  vvv  a^cScrot/Aef  by  DemosthenSs  in  the  second  Philip* 

avrov,  ravra  Troi^crec  rore       r^v  p$v  pic—p   60,  ras  iffocrxto'ft^  ifi  ate  rijy 

rofyvv   etpTjvrjj/^TavTaty    rats  •tp^vq?  Irv^fV  0?hilip)—p,  78,  rai>«  ^v* 

<Xirttri     cat     rat «     «7Tttywy«Zy  «yKoWa?  rAy  diroo-x^crc^  *«>*  at?  4jr«f<r. 

evaor/r      »rap    u/xwv    ai/ei^    *«•  6»jr«   iroi^craorOat    rijp1    <2p4vifv.      Thlf 

««*>!'  second  PniliBnifl  is  orus  vwir  AA>lf  «r  in 


,    .  second  Philippic  is  one  year  eatfler  in 

p  400     el  Si  irawa  riravrto  date  than  the  oration  de  Falsa  Legat., 

eeu  TTAAA  ««Z  ^i\«£vepa)7r«  «w<Ji/-  and  is  better  authority  than  that  ora- 

,      ,«4v  TIJI/  TrdXtv,  ««*<?a$  taon,  not  merely  on  account  of  tto  ^arliw 

e^atovs  »aiJ(r«»  jrifs  if^pewc,  date,  but  because  it  is  a  parllaiaontaty 

TW«W  M.«  * f  o  »  *  i,  «  a^  »A  a-  harangue,  not  tainted  with  an  acoW- 

t^v  «roti»cr«ivvaair  <Av  tory  purpose,  nor  mentioning  JBHChlnte 

rij«    etp7}*»)$,   Bv^ota^,  byname, 
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wonder  that  the  people  believed  it,  when  proclaimed  and  guaran- 
Rmnous  teed  to  them  by  PhilokratSs,  JEschings,  and  the  other 
SSestep  env°ysJ  who  had  been  sent  into  Macedonia  for  the 
of  Athens  in  express  purpose  of  examinin g  on  the  spot  and  reporting, 
thePho^  and  whose  assurance  was  the  natural  authority  for 

Bemo7  ^e  PeoP*e  to  re^r  UPOIL  *n  t^us  case  ^e  deceptions- 
theneschd  found  easier  credence  and  welcome,  because  they 
agaiMtrt8*  were  in  complete  harmony  with  the  wishes  and 
at  the  time.  k0pes  Of  Athens,  and  with  the  pievalent  thirst  foi 
peace  To  betray  allies  like  the  Phokians  appeared  of  little 
consequence,  when  once  it  became  a  settled  conviction  that  the 
Phokians  themselves  would  be  no  losers  by  it.  But  this  plea, 
though  su&cient  as  a  tolerable  excuse  for  the  Athenian  people, 
will  not  serve  for  a  statesman  like  Demosthenes,  who,  on  this 
occasion  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out  even  from  his  own  language), 
did  not  enter  any  emphatic  protest  against  the  tacit  omission  of 
the  Phokians,  though  lie  had  opposed  the  clause  (in  the  motion 
of  PhilokratSs)  which  formally  omitted  them  by  name  Three 
months  afterwards,  when  the  rum  of  the  isolated  Phokians  was 
about  to  be  consummated  as  a  fact,  we  shall  find  Demosthenes 
earnest  in  warning  and  denunciation ;  but  there  is  reason  to- 
presume  that  his  opposition1  was  at  best  only  faint,  when  the 
positive  refusal  of  Antipater  was  fiist  proclaimed  against  that 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  Athens,  whereby  the  Phokians  were 
really  surrendered  to  Philip.  Yet  in  truth  this  was  the  great 
diplomatic  turning-point,  from  whence  the  sin  of  Athens,  against 
duty  to  allies  as  well  as  against  her  own  security,  took  its  use 
It  was  a  false  step  of  serious  magnitude,  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  retrieve  afterwaids.  Probably  the  temper  of  the  Athenians — 


i  Demosthenes  speaks  of  the  omission  Phokians  to  the  oaths 
of  the  Phokians  in  taking  the  oaths  at       Weatermann    (Do    Litibus     quas 

Athens,  as  if  it  weie  a  matter  of  small  Demosthenfis  oravit  ipse,  p   48)  sus- 

importance  (Fals   Leg   pp   387,  388  pects  that  Demosthenes  did  not  see 

compare  p    372),    that  is,   on  the  ttuoufih  the  deception  of  Jlschmto 

supposition  that  the  pi  onuses  made  untU  the  Phokians  were  utterly  ruined 

by  JSschme's  turned  out  to  be  lea-  This,  perhaps,  goes  beyond  the  truth , 

Iized.  but  at  the  time  when  the  oaths  were 

In  his  speech  De  Pace  (p  59)  he  exchanged  at  Athens,  he  either  had 

takes  credit  for  his  protests  on  behalf  not  clearly  detected  the  consequences 

of  the  Phokians,  but  only  for  protests  of  that  miserable  shuffle  into  which 

made  after  Aw  return  from  the  second  Athens  was  tncked  by  Philokratea, 

embassy— not  for  protests  made  when  &c ,  or  he  was  afraid  to  proclaim  them 

Antipater    refused    to    admit    the  emphatically 
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then  eager  for  peace,  trembling  for  the  lives  of  their  captives,  and 
prepossessed  with  the  positive  assurances  of  JEschmfia  and 
Philokratcis-- would  have  heard  with  repugnance  any  strong 
protest  against  abandoning  the  Pliokions,  which  threatened  to 
send  Antipater  home  m  disgust  and  intercept  the  coming  peace  , 
the  more  so  as  Demosthenes,  if  he  called  in  question  the 
assurances  of  JSbchmcs  as  to  the  projects  oi  Philip,  would  hav<i 
no  positive  facts  to  produce  in  i  editing  them,  and  would  be 
constrained  to  take  the  ground  of  meie  scepticism  and  negation : l 
of  which  a  public,  charmed  with  hopeful  auguncH  and  already 
disarmed  through  the  mere  comfortable  anticipation**  of  peace,, 
would  be  very  impatient  Neverthelesn,  we  might  have  expected, 
from  a  statesman  like  Demosthenes,  that  he  would  have  begun 
his  energetic  opposition  to  the  disastrous  treaty  of  34G  lie., 
at  that  moment  when  the  most  disastrous  and  disgraceful  portion 
of  it — the  abandonment  of  the  Phokians — was  first  shuflled  m. 

After  the   assernblv    of  the  25th    Elapliebohon,   Antipater 
administered  the  oaths  of  peace  and  alliance  to  Athens  ^  m 
and  to  all  her  other  allies  (seemingly  including  the  March, 
envoy  of  Kersoblcptes)  m  the  board-room  of  the  The  oath* 
Generals.2     It  now  became  the  duty  of  the  tun 

Athenian  envoys,  with  one  more*  iroux  the  confederate 

_      ,          "  ill-.  »        t  • 

synod — the  same  persons  who  had  been  employed  m  th« 

the  first  embassy— to  go  and  receive  the  oatlw  from 
Philip     Let  us  soe  how  this  duty  was  performed. 

The  decree  of  the  assembly,  under  win  oh  these  envoys  held 
their  trust,  was  large  and  comprehensive.  They  wcvo  to  receive 
an  oath  of  amity  and  alliance  with  Athens  and  her  allies,  from 
Philip  as  well  as  Irom  the  oluef  magistrate  m  each  city  alhwl  with 
him  They  were  forbidden  (by  a  curious  restriction)  to  hold  any 
intercourse  singly  and  individually  with  Philip ; $  but  they 

IDomosth    KFftls^    Log      p      855.  Xtrrtti,  \rfyovr<J*  rt*>o«,  >j  ttnr^foft- 

Tpa^rfw?  8'  wjuwi*  r  $"  ^ »)  5  *  w  />  o  <r«  ov/'ro?  T£H»  irtnrfmyfitvtDV  wrote  ; 
8o/cfiv"  <rxo''Tw»s  ^(tlw  Athenian       How  nimoiHilur  it  wan  to  iw^fc  wj> 

public  wore  (UHploaHod  with  Demon-  moronegattvoiniHtniHfca^UnHtidowlnK 

thenfis  when  ho  told  them  that  ho  did  prominoR  of  IxMiufltH  to  como  iw  Uurn 

not  expect  ilw  nromisw  of  ^solnnAH  to  fltron«ly  ur^od  by  DwuostlitMitVi 
be  realized ,  thiH  wtiH  aftoi  the  second       JUwpoctiutf  tho  pretiuitnra  (ttH 

ombahsy,  but  it  iUuHtratoa  the  temper  of  tho  Athoniaiw,  H<W  DomoHUi. 

of  the  aHsembly  even  before  the  wocond  Coroiul,  p.  234. 
erabassy>-f6id.  p  S49,     n«  yap  ii/  fa       y  dfetrmntoi,  Fulu,  L(%p  Mt  c.     , 
T>)\tKaDr*  »e«t  TOtetwra  fVfcrtfat,        *  DomoMtlittA*    KalK.    !u%    p.    48(). 

T  a  v  6*   we    o  it  tc  ov  TO  /j.«i'  ^>/^t<r/Aa  ' 
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were  further  enjoined,  by  a  comprehensive  general  clause,  "tc 
B  o  346  ^°  ^y^ing  e*se  wjlucn  rnight  be  within  their  powei 
for  the  advantage  of  Athens  ".  "  It  was  our  duty  as 
embassy  prudent  envoys  (says  ^Eschmes  to  the  Athenian 
toThSf16118  Pe°P^e)  *°  ta^e  a  r*§kt  measure  of  the  whole  state  oi 
ThetenP  affairs,  as  they  concerned  either  you  01  Philip."3 
to  recede  ^Pon  ttese  r^onal  views  °f  ^  duties  of  the 


env°ys>  however,  -^chine's  unfoitunately  did  not 
peace  and  act.  It  was  Demosthenes  who  acted  upon  them,  and 
anmnce  who  insisted,  immediately  after  the  depaiture  oi 
Antipater  and  Parmenio,  on  going  straight  to  the  place  where 
Philip  actually  was,  in  order  that  they  might  administer  the  oath 
to  him  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  It  was  not  only  certain 
that  the  king  of  Macedon,  the  most  active  of  living  men,  would 
push  his  conquests  up  to  the  last  moment  ,  but  it'  was  further 
known  to  JEschmSs  and  the  envoys  that  he  had  left  Pella  to 
make  war  against  Kersoblepte's  m  Thrace,  at  the  time  when  they 
returned  from  their  first  embassy  2  Moreover,  on  the  day  of,  or 
the  day  after,  the  public  assembly  last  described  (that  is,  on  the 
25th  or  26th  of  the  month  Elaphebohon),  a  despatch  had  reached 
Athens  fiom  Chains,  the  Athenian  commander  at  the  Hellespont, 
intimating  that  Philip  had  gained  important  advantages  in 
Thrace,  had  taken  the  important  place  called  the  Sacred  Mountain, 
and  deprived  KersobleptSs  of  great  part  of  his  kingdom.8  Such 
successive  conquests  on  the  part  of  Philip  strengthened  the  reasons 
for  despatch  on  the  part  of  the  envoys,  and  for  going  straight  to 
Thiace  to  arrest  his  progress.  As  the  peace  just  concluded  was 
based  on  the  uU  pomdetis,  dating  from  the  day  on  which  the 
Macedonian  envoys  had  administered  the  oaths  at  Athens, 
Philip  was  bound  to  restore  all  conquests  made  after  that  day 
But  it  did  not  escape  Demosthenls  that  this  was  an  obligation 

rvyxww  *iAtinr<j>,"  otfroi  5  '  oi/c  tirew-         3  .^sellings,    FalS     Leg    p     40,    C. 

29      OTI 


, 

Leg  p    41,  C   82 

5  A  u  v  bpQ&spov-  iro<; 
Aeu<racrdat,  dou,  ica0'  Jjuias  etrrtv       There  is  no  fair  ground  for  suppos- 

ov,  ToOro  »J5ij  epyov  eort  irpecr-  ing  that  the  words  a7roAc5X<««  rrjv  apxyv 

v(fj.uv  .    a<t>iyij.f&a.  6  *  are  the  actual  words  used  by  Chai6s,  or 

s  Tov  fynov  i^^to-jiux,  eif  $  that  Kersobleptls  was  affirmed  by 

TtpdrrcLv    fi«     roi»$  Charts  to  have  lost  everything  that  he 

irpccrjSct?  KO.I  a  AX*  S,TC  av  8  v-  had      It   suited    the    aigumuut    of 

»wi>Tat  aya.96v  JBschinSs  to  give  the  statement  m  a. 

^  Ja3schm§s,  Fals.  Leg  p,  89,  c  26  sweeping  and  exaggerated  form 
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which  Philip  was  likely  to  evade,  and  which  the  Athenian 
people,  bent  as  they  were  on  peace,  were  very  unlikely  to  enforce  * 
The  more  quickly  the  envoys  reached  him,  the  fewer  would  be 
the  places  in  dispute,  the  sooner  would  he  be  reduced  to  inaction, 
or  at  least,  if  he  still  continued  to  act,  the  more  speedily  would 
his  insincerity  be  exposed 

Impressed  with  this  necessity  for  an  immediate  interview  with 
Philip,  Demosthenes  urged  his  colleagues  to  set  out  at 
once     But  they  resisted  his  remonstiances,  and  chose  gSSSTiagw 
to  remain  at  Athens,  which,  we  may  remark,  was  the  envoys 

-\  £  vO  HO  iDQklXie* 

probably  in  a  state  of  rejoicing  and  festivity  in  conse-  diateiy  to 
quence  of  the  recent  peace.  So  reckless  was  their 
procrastination  and  reluctance  to  depart,  that  on  the 
third  of  the  month  Munychion  (April,  nine  days 
after  the  solemnity  of  oath-taking  before  Antipatcr 
and  Parmenio)  Demosthenes  made  complaint,  and  r 
moved  a  resolution  in  the  Senate,  peremptorily  at"ffi.a 
ordering  them  to  begin  their  journey  forthwith,  and 
enjoining  Proxenus,  the  Athenian  commander  at  Oreus  in  Eubo&a, 
to  transport  them  without  delay  to  the  place  where  Plulip  was, 
wherever  that  might  be  2  But  though  the  envoys  were  forced  to 
leave  Athens  and  repair  to  Oreus,  nothing  was  gained  in  respect 
to  the  main  object  ;  for  they,  as  well  as  Proxenus,  took  upon 
them  to  disobey  the  express  order  of  the  Senate,  and  never  went 
to  find  Philip.  After  a  certain  stay  at  Oreus,  they  moved 
forward  by  leisurely  journeys  to  Macedonia,  where  they 
remained  inactive  at  Pella  until  the  return  of  Philip  from  Thrace, 
fifty  days  after  they  had  left  Athens.8 

Had  the  envoys  done  their  duty  as  Demosthenes  recommended,, 
they  might  have  reached  the  camp  of  Philip  in  Thrace  withm 
five  or  six  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Athens  ;  had 


i  See  the  just  and  prudent  reasoning  proposed  fcy  Demosthenes 

of  Demosfclienfis,  tfals,  Log  p.  888,  and  here  confirms,  in  a  very  Important 

Be  Coron^  p  284.  manner,  the  foot  of  the  delay,  as 

Compare  also  Pseudo-Demosthon^  allied  by  DerooathenSa,  while  the 

De  Halonneso,pp  S5.8&  explanation  which  he  jives,  why  th» 

aDemosth  fals.  Le#.  j>.  880;  Be  envoys  did  not  go  to  $iraci,  to  alto* 

Coronft,  p.  284,   Aadblnfc  <FaK  tog.  gethw  without  value?           ' 

p  40,  c  29,  30)  recognizes  the  fact  that  A  document  purporting  to  he  this 

this  decree  was  passed  by  the  Senate  decree  is  jfiven  in  Demoath,  De  Corona, 

on  the  thwd  of  Munyohton,  and  that  g,  884  j  £ut  the  authenticity  to  to* 

the  envoys  left  Athena  in  conaeauenca  doubtful  to  adarit  o*  olttoi  It 

of  it    Bte  does  not  mention  thatlt  wa*  *  Demoath,  ffals  Ug.  i  890. 
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they  been  even  content  to  obey  the  express  orders  of  the  Senate, 
they  might  have  reached  it  within  the  same  interval 
after  the  third  of  Munychion;  so  that  from  pure 
neglect  or  deliberate  collusion  on  their  part  Philip 
int  "ai  was  a^owe(^  more  than  a  raonth  to  prosecute  his 
conquests  in  Thrace,  after  the  Athenians  on  their 
aide  had  sworn  to  peace.  During  this  interval  he  captured 
Doriskus  with  several  other  Thracian  towns,  some  of  them 
garrisoned  by  Athenian  soldiers,  and  completely  reduced 
KersobleptSs,  whose  son  he  brought  back  as  prisoner  and  hostage 1 
The  manner  in  which  these  envoys,  employed  in  an  important 
mission  at  the  public  expense,  wasted  six  weeks  of  a  critical 
juncture  in  doing  nothing— and  that  too  in  defiance  of  an  express 
order  from  the  Senate — confirms  the  supposition  before  stated, 
and  would  even  cf  itself  raise  a  strong  presumption,  that  the 
leaders  among  them  were  lending  themselves  corruptly  to  the 
schemes  of  Philip 

The  piotests  and  remonstrances  addressed  by  Demosthenes  to 
his  colleagues  became  warmer  and  more  unmeasured 
May.  as  the  delay  was  prolonged.2  His  colleagues  doubtless 

Embassies  Srew  R&j-Fy  OUL  their  side,  so  that  the  harmony  of  the 
frommany  embassy  was  overthrown  JEschmes  affirms  that 
states  at  none  of  the  other  envoys  would  associate  with  Demos- 
PeUa*  then 3s,  either  on  the  road  01  at  the  resting-places.3 

Pella  was  now  the  centre  of  hope,  fear,  and  intrigue  for  the 
entire  Grecian  world  Ambassadors  were  already  there  from 
Thebes,  Sparta,  Euboea,  and  Phokis;  moreover  a  large  Mace- 
donian army  was  assembled  around  ready  for  immediate  action. 

At  length  the  Athenian  envoys,  after  so  long  a  delay  of  their 
own  making,  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  Philip  And 
we  should  have  expected  that  they  would  forthwith  perform  their 
special  commission  by  administering  the  oaths.  But  they  still 

i  JBschm§s,  Fals  Leg  p  38,  c  26 ,  Fals  Leg  p  40,  c  29 

Demostn.  De  Halonneso,  p  85 ,  Fals,  »  Bemosth  Fals  Leg  p  390 

Leg  pp  890—448    compare  Philippic  3  uEschm^s,  Fals  Leg  p  41,  c.  80 

111  p  114    Among  the  Tnracian  places  Demosthenes  (and  doubtless  the  other 

captured  by  Philip  during  this  interval,  envoys  also)  walked  on  the  journey, 

Demosthenes  enumerates  the  Sacred  with  two  slaves  to  carry  his  clothes 

Mountain     But  this  is  said  to  have  and  bedding    In  the  pack  earned  by 

been   captured  before    the   end   of  one  slave  was  a  talent  in  money,  des- 

Blaphebohon,    if    JlsehmSs    quotes  tmed  to  aid  some  of  the  poor  prisoners 

<sorrectly  from  the  letter  of  Cha.r8s,  towards  their  ransom 
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went  on  postponing  this  ceremony,  and  saying  nothing  about  tlie 
obligation  incumbent  on  him,  to  restore  all  the  places  captured 
since  the  day  of  taking  the  oaths  to  Antipater  at  Athene  '—places 
which  had  now  indeed  become  so  numerous,  through  waste  of 
time  on  the  part  of  the  envoys  themselves,  that  Philip  was  not 
likely  to  yield  the  point  even  if  demanded  In  a  conference  hekl 
with  his  colleagues,  ^BschmSa—  assuming  credit  to 
himself  for  a  view  larger  than  that  taken  by  them  of 

the  ambassadorial  duties—  tieated  the  administration 

,  •,  i  j.  i        ji  o 

of  the  oath  as  merely  secondary  ;  he  insisted  on  the   pen  Atiie- 

propnety  of  addressing  Philip  on  the  subject  of  the  *%££** 
intended  expedition  to  Thermopylae  (which  he  was  on  ^en 
the  point  of  undertaking,  as  was  plain  from  the  large  0«  the 
force  mustered  near  Pella),  and  exhorting  him  to 
employ  it  so  as  to  humble  ThGbes  and  reconstitute  the 
Boeotian  cities  The  envoys  (he  said)  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of 
braving  any  ill-will  that  might  be  mamiealed  by  the  Thebans. 
Demosthenes  (according  to  the  statement  of  ^Eachmca)  opposed 
this  recommendation,  insisting  that  the  envoys  ought  not  to 
mingle  in  disputes  belonging  to  other  parts  of  Gieece,  but  to 
confine  themselves  to  their  special  mission,  and  declarer!  that  lie 
should  take  no  notice  of  Philip's  march  to  Thermopylae*  At 
length,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  agreed  among  the  envoys, 
that  each  of  them,  when  called  before  Philip,  should  say  ^  hat  lie 
thought  fit,  and  that  the  youngest  should  speak  first 

According  to  this  rule,  Demosthenes  was  first  heard,  and 
delivered  a  speech  (if  we  are  to  believe  ^EaclunGs),  not  ^0  6nv0yg 


only  leaving  out  all  useful  comment  upon  the  actual 
situation,  but  so  spiteful  towards  his  colleagues,  and  harangue  of 


so  full  of  extiavagant  flattery  to  Phihp,  as  to  put  the 
hearers  to  shame,*  The  turn  now  came  to  JSsehme's,  who  repeats 
in  abridgment  hw  own  long  oration  delivered  to  Philip.  We 
can  reason  upon  it  with  some  confidence  in  our  estimate  of 

*Demosth  Fals,  Leg,  p  888,   ^  yfy>  *yK<xArfffro/wu»<fefl    This  in  the  language 

,  iraptvrw  (we  the  envoys)  *<u  waroL  T&  which  -d&Kshwea  affirms  to  have  been 

(Philip)  4£0/»xw<r<tvTwv,  held  by  Demosthenes  during  the  «m- 

fc  mJAew?,  airoSwimv.  ?$>»  bassy.    It  is  totally  at  variance  with 

rf£«of<H—  ij  ny  wnovvrof  all  that  Demoathenfia  afflnuii,  uver  and 

affayy«Atiy  ^«  t^^ws  $tv/>o>  over  again,  tespeoting  hl»  own  pro* 
ceedinga,  and  (in  my  judgment)  with 


, 

,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  42,  o.  38.    all  the  probabilities  ofthe  case. 
nr7ros  «IS  lIvAw  •  flyw  5l       *  .dfochine's,  Falfl.  Leg.  p.  42,  c.  84, 
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jEschmSs,  though  we  cannot  trust  his  reports  about  Demosthenes. 
JEsehm£s  addressed  himself  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  Philip's 
intended  expedition  to  Thermopylae  He  exhorted  Philip  to 
settle  the  controversy  pending  with  respect  to  the  Amphiktyons 
and  the  Delphian  temple,  by  peaceful  arbiti  ation  and  not  by  arms 
But  if  armed  interference  was  inevitable,  Philip  ought  carefully 
to  inform  himself  of  the  ancient  and  holy  bond  whereby  the 
Amplnktyomc  synod  was  held  together  That  synod  consisted 
of  twelve  different  nations  or  sections  of  the  Hellenic  name,  each 
including  many  cities,  small  as  well  as  gieat  ;  each  holding  two 
votes  and  no  more  ;  each  binding  itself  by  an  impressive  oath  to 
uphold  and  protect  every  other  Ainphiktyome  city  Under  this 
'  venerable  sanction  the  Bosotian  cities,  being  Amphiktyomc  like 
the  rest,  were  entitled  to  protection  against  the  Thebans  their 
destroyers.  The  purpose  of  Philip's  expedition,  to  restore  the 
Amphiktyomc  council,  was  (JSschmSs  admitted)  holy  and  just1 
He  ought  to  carry  it  through  in  the  same  spirit,  punishing  the 
individuals  originally  concerned  in  the  seizure  ol  the  Delphian 
temple,  but  not  the  cities  to  which  they  belonged,  provided  those 
cities  were  willing  to  give  up  the  wrongdoers  But  if  Philip 
should  go  beyond  this  point,  and  confirm  the  unjust  dominion  of 
Thebes  over  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  he  would  do  wrong  on  his 
own  side,  add  to  the  number  of  his  enemies,  and  reap  no  gratitude 
from  those  whom  he  favoured  a 

Demosthenes,  in  his  comments  upon  this  second  embtissy, 
Position  of  touches  little  on  what  either  JGschme's  or  himself  said 
thX'in  to  Ptohp  Se  professes  to  have  gone  on  the  second 
thissecond  embassy  with  much  reluctance,  having  detected  the 
he^hed  treacherous  purposes  of  ^Eschin§s  and  PhilokratSs, 
Ivordtome,  ^av>  ^e  wou^  nave  positively  refused  to  go  (he  tells 
or  to  come'  us)  had  he  not  bound  himself  by  a  promise  made 
but  was  during  the  fiist  embassy,  to  some  of  the  poor  Athe- 
prevented.  nian  pnsoners  in  Macedonia,  to  provide  for  them  the 
means  of  release  He  dwells  much  upon  his  disbursements  for 
their  ransom  during  the  second  embassy,  and  his  efforts  to  obtain 


,  Fals    leg  p    43,  C   36.    KOUOV  elvca,  py 
n«v  oZv  ipxty  T%  <TTpaT«tay  ravnjs    ras  w  Boiwrow  ffoAety,  ort  $j  ijo-av  'A/*- 
fitKaiof    a7T«<£>jfan«ji'    etvai,    <£ucTV<mfi«7  K«U  SvoftKot. 

2  JEschmSs,  Fals  Leg.  p  43,  c  37  : 
aTre^ijvajaijv  OTI  fool  S<wcet  fii-   compare  Dewosth  Fals  Leg,  p  847. 
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the  consent  of  Philip.1  This  (he  says)  was  all  that  lay  in  3ns 
power  to  do,  as  an  individual  ,  m  regard  to  the  collective 
proceedings  of  the  embassy,  he  was  constantly  outvoted.  He 
affirms  that  he  detected  the  foul  play  of  JEschinSs  and  the  rest 
with  Philip  ;  that  he  had  written  a  despatch  to  send  home  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  it  ,  that  his  colleagues  not  only  prevented 
him  from  forwarding  it,  but  sent  another  despatch  of  their  own 
with  false  information2  Then  he  had  resolved  to  come  home 
personally,  for  the  same  purpose,  soonei  than  his  colleagues,  and 
had  actually  hired  a  merchant-vessel,  but  was  hindered  by 
Philip  from  sailing  out  of  Macedonia3 

The  general  description  here  given  by  Demosthenes,  of  hw  own 
conduct  during  the  second  embassy,  is  piobably  true  Indeed  it 
coincides  substantially  with  the  statement  of  JRXelnnes,  who 
complains  of  him  as  m  a  state  of  constant  and  vexatious  opposi- 
tion to  his  colleagues  We  must  recollect  that  Demosthenes  had 
no  means  of  knowing  what  the  particular  projects  of  Phihp  really 
were  This  was  a  secret  to  every  one  except  Philip  himself,  with 
his  confidential  agents  or  partisans.  Whatever  Demosthenes 
might  suspect^he  had  no  public  evidence  by  which  to  impress  his 
suspicions  upon  others,  or  to  countervail  confident  assertions  on 
the  favourable  side  transmitted  home  by  his  colleagues. 

The  army  of  Philip  was  now  ready,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  southward  towards    Thessaly  and  Ther-  Mmohof 
'mopylse.    That  pass  was  still  held  by  the  Phokwna,  j*'}111^  to 
with  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian,  auxiliaries  4—  a  force  pyto-iu» 
quite  sufficient  to  maintain  it  against  Philip's  open  SSJJ^IJ 
attack,  and  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  Athens  from  tolling  ont 
seaward,  if  the  Athenians  came  to  penetrate  MB  real  hopes  to 
purposes     It  was  therefore  essential  to  Philip  to  keep 
alive  a  certain  belief  in  the  minds  of  others  that  ho 
was  marching  southward  with  intentions  favourable 
to  the  Phokians—  though  not  to  proclaim  it  in  any 

1  Demoathen,  Fate  Leg  pp.  898,  804,  SvvrjStjf  7rpo«7T€A$«ov  AM*  x«u  m<f 
895  6  «*  <r  AJU«  vot  nr\o  to  v  tt  aT***»Av- 

Fate.  Leg.  p.  386.     «<u  &*n  iK»r\«i)<r*i.  Compare  p,  867— 

'  '  » 


(Philip),  <S&0, 

,K*       *  The   Laoe4»tnoniai»»   troops   re- 
Compare  p.  419.  mainad  at  Thyrmopyl®  until  a  Uttla 

a  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p,  445.   Jyfe   time  before  Philip  reached  it  (frnnnaUi, 
A\  «&<nr«p  axriKfar*  ^  a-oUcwet^  ofyl    F&ll.  L«g,  p.  866). 
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such  authentic  manner  as  to  alienate  his  actual  allies  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians.  And  the  Athenian  envoys  were  his 
most  useful  agents  in  cuculatmg  the  imposture. 

Some  of  the  Macedonian  officers  round  Philip  gave  explicit 
assurance,  that  the  purpose  of  his  march  was  to  conquer  The'bes 
and  reconstitute  the  Boeotian  cities  So  far  indeed  was  this 
deception  carried,  that  (according  to  JEschme's)  the  Theban 
envoys  in  Macedonia  and  the  Thebans  themselves  became 
seriously  alarmed.1  The  movements  of  Philip  were  now  the 
pivot  on  which  Grecian  affairs  turned,  and  Pella  the  scene  where- 
in the  greatest  cities  in  Greece  were  bidding  for  his  favour 
While  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  were  calling  upon  him  to 
proclaim  himself  openly  Amphiktyomc  champion  against  the 
Phokians,  the  Phokian  envoys,2  together  with  those  from  Sparta 
and  Athens,  were  endeavouring  to  enlist  him  in  their  cause 
against  The'bes.  Wishing  to  isolate  the  Phokians  from  such 
support,  Philip  made  many  tempting  promises  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian envoys,  who  on  their  side  came  to  open  quarrel,  and 
indulged  in  open  menace  against  those  of  The'bes  8  Such  was 
the  disgraceful  auction  wherein  these  once  great  states,  in  piose- 
cution  of  their  mutual  antipathies,  bartered  away  to  a  foreign 
prince  the  dignity  of  the  Hellenic  name  and  the  independence  of 
the  Hellenic  world  :  4  following  the  example  set  by  Sparta  in  her 


,  Fals  Leg  p   46,  c  41.  Atheniensibus,  bellura  depiecabantur, 

Be  OVK  -qiropow  KO.I  l<j>o-  ciyus  ab  eo  dilationem  ter  jam  eme- 

jSouvro  ol  rStv  ©ij/3atwv  irpeer-  rant"    I  do  not  understand  to  what 

j8«i$,              .    rwvS'eratptox/-  facts  Justin  refers,  when  he  states 

Ttve*  TWW  fciAiTTTrov  ov  SiappyJ-  that  the  Phokians  "had  already  pur- 

STJV  irpos  rtvas  v/xuv  eAe-yov,  chased  thrice  from  Philip  a  postpone- 

6  ft  ray  ev  Botcortqt  TTO  Aeis  tear-  ment  of  war'* 

oiKtel  fctAnrwos,   ®Tjj3atoi  6°  OVK  3  Demosthen.  Fals  Leg  p  365     TOVS 

e£eAT7\v0eo*aviravS^fiet,  aTrtOT-ovvresTOis  Aouee5aij*ovi'ovs  ju.eT«7re/*7reTO,   iraxra   TO, 

irpayfjuncnv  ,  wpayfiara  vitov\6^jevo^  irpa^eti/  ijcetVois, 

Denotosthenfis  greatly  eulogizes  the  &c 

incorruptibility  and  hearty  efforts  of  JCschin&s,  Fals   Leg   p   46,  c  41 

the  Theban  envoys  (Fals  Leg  p  384)  ;  Aouce5cu/xowK  Se  ov  u-ed   ^jtuov  ravavrta. 

which  assertion  IS  probably  nothing  ©ijflai'ots    cirpArjSevoi/,    icat   TeAevrtovre? 

better  at  bottom   than  a  rhetorical  irpotrvcpovov  4>ai>epw?  iv  Maxe  Soviet,  Kai 

contrast,  to  discredit  ^BschinSs—  fit  to  S^irei\ovv  rot?  ruv  Qvipaiwv  irpf<rpe<riv  , 

be  inserted  in  the  numerous  list  of  *  This  tliought  is  strikingly   pre- 

oratorical  exaggerations  and  perver-  sented  by  Justin  (VIIL  4),  piobably 

sions  of  history,  collected  m  the  mte-  from  Theopompus  •—  "  Fosdum  prorsus 

resting  Treatise  of  Weiske.  De  Hyper-  miseranduraque    spectaculum,    Grae- 

bole,   errorum  in   Histona  Phihppi  ciam,  etiam  nunc  et  vmbus  et  digni- 

commissorum  gemtnce  (Meissen,  1819).  tate  orbis  terrarum  prmcipem,  regum 

2  Demosth    Philipp    m.   p    118  ;  certe  gentiumque  semper  victncera  et 

Jnstin,  vm  4.    "  Contra  Phocensium  multarum  adhuc  urbium   dommam, 

legati,    adhibitis    Laced&moniis    et  aliems  excubare  sedibus,  aut  rogantem 
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applications  to  the  Great  King,  dunng  the  latter  years  of  the 
Feloponnesmn  war,  and  at  the  peace  of  Antalludas.  Amidst  such 
a  crowd  of  humble  petitioners  and  expectants,  all  trembling  to 
offend  him—  with  the  aid,  too,  of  JEschmSs,  PlulokratGs,  and  the 
other  Athenian  envoys  who  consented  to  play  his  game—  Philip 
had  little  difficulty  in  keeping  alive  the  hopes  of  all,  and  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  any  common  force  or  decisive  resolution  to 
resist  him  l 

After  completing  his  march  southward  thiotigh  Thessaly,  he 
reached  Pherse  near  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  at  the  head  fi  Q  m 
of  a  powerful  army  of  Macedonians  and  allies.    The  ,/uno 
Phokian  envoys  accompanied  his  maich,  and  were  Theenvojs 
treated,  if  not  as  friends,  at  least  in  such  manner  as  to  gjj^jj{^r 
make  it  appear  doubtful  whether  Philip  was  going  to  to  riniip  ttt 
attack  the  Phokians  or  the  Thebans9    It  was  at 
Pherse  that  the  Athenian  envoys  at  length  admmis- 
tered  the  oath  both  to  Philip  and  to  his  allies  3    This  Tlieyretiurn 
was  clone  the  last  thing  before   they  returned  to  toAthon8- 
Athens,  which  city  they  reached  on  the  13th  of  the  month 
Skirrophonon,4  after  an  absence  of  seventy  days,  compn&nig  all 
the  intervening  month  Tlmrgclion,  and  the  remnant  (from  the 
third  clay)  of  the  month  Munychion.    They  accepted,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  allied  cities,  all  whom  Philip  aenfc  to  them  ; 
though  Demosthenes  remarks  that  their  instructions  directed 
them  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  chief  magtsti  ate  in  each  city 
respectively.3    And  among  the  cities  whom  they  admitted  to  take 

belhim  ant  deprecantem    in  altenus  not  having  been  yet  taken, 
ope  oranem  spem  posuis^e  orbte  ter-        *X)emoHth    Palm  Let?   p   *WO.    The 

rarum  vmdieea  ,  eoquo  chscordia  aua  oath  way  administered  iu  the  Inn  In 

civihbusque  belhs  ledootoa,  ut  adu-  front  of  the  chapel  of  the  Dioskuri, 

lentui  ultio  sordidam  naulo  auto  clieu-  near  Phema 

telie  siwo  pattern    et  n«»c  potissnuum       4  Denuwth.  Fals,  Ley*  p   369.    In 

facere   Thebanos    Lacedwmoniosque,  moru  than  one  passage  n$  states  their 

antea  inter  se  impeiii,  nuno  gratiio  absence  from  Athene  to  have  laated 

iinperatitis,  oemnlos  ".  three  entire  months  (p,  St»o  j  also  De 

1  Justin,  viu  4.  Corona,  p.  2H,'.),    But  this  is  an  exog- 

SDemosth  Philipp  rii.p.lis.  TOVTO  aeration  of  the  time,   The  decree  of 

B"  <ls  $MK6<x9  w;  vrpb?  trvjufAa^ov^  faoperf*  the  Senate,  •which  constrained  them  to 

«ro,  ml  fl-prf<rfl«iff  *wK<fo>v  -Sforav  ot  wap«  depart,  was  passed  on  the  third  of 

' 


O.VTW  7rop«vojw,^w  •  KO.I  Trap'   Munychioa.    Assuming  that  they  set 
'T  *  ~  -  '       *  -  ..,*...».  ,.«..,      .   ^  Jfl 


,  s  o$  \VCTIT«-  out  on  that  very  day  (th^,n  „,  „, 

irtv  ktivw  irapofiow.  The  words  more  probable  that  they  did  not  set 

lv  denote  the  Athenian  en-  out  until  the  emulng  day),  their  ab« 

voys   (of   whom  BemoHthenfig    was  pence  would  only  have  lasted  seventy 

one)  and  the  persons  around  them,  daw. 

marching  along  with  Philip,  the  oaths       » Demosth,  tfftl*,  X«eg«  p.  430.   The 
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the  oath  as  Philip's  allies  was  comprised  Kardia,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  The  Athenians  considered  Kardia 
as  within  the  limits  of  the  Chersonese,  and  therefore  as  belonging 
to  them.1 

It  was  thus  that  the  envoys  postponed  both  the  execution  of 
Plans  of  their  special  mission  and  their  return  until  the  last 
TtoJmJil  moment,  when  Philip  was  within  three  days'  inarch  of 
pylaj— cor-  Thermopylae  That  they  so  postponed  it,  in  corrupt 
mvance  of  connivance  with  him,  is  the  allegation  of  Demosthenes, 
manAenvoys  seamed  by  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Philip 
~~letteh  11  was  aiLX*OU8  *°  come  upon  Thermopylae  by  surprise,2 
which  they  and  to  leave  as  little  time  as  possible  either  to  the 
hadrto*  Phokians  or  to  Athens  for  organizing  defence  The 
Athens  oath  which  ought  to  have  been  administered  in 
Thrace — but  at  any  rate  at  Pella — was  not  taken  until  Philip 
had  got  as  near  as  possible  to  the  important  pass  ,  nor  had  the 
envoys  visited  one  single  city  among  his  allies  in  execution  of 
their  mandate.  And  as  JEschmSs  was  well  aware  that  this 
would  provoke  inquiry,  he  took  the  precaution  of  bringing  with 
him  a  letter  from  Philip  to  the  Athenian  people,  couched  in  the 
most  friendly  terms,  wherein  Philip  took  upon  himselt  any 
blame  which  might  fall  upon  the  envoys,  affirming  that  they 
themselves  had  been  anxious  to  go  and  visit  the  allied  cities,  but 
that  he  had  detained  them  in  order  that  they  might  assist  him  in 
accommodating  the  difference  between  the  cities  of  Halus  and 
Pharsalus  This  letter,  affording  further  presumption  of  the 
connivance  between  the  envoys  and  Philip,  was  besides  founded 
on  a  false  pretence ;  for  Halus  was  (either  at  that  very  time  or 
shortly  afterwards)  conquered  by  his  arms,  given  up  to  the 
Pharsalians,  and  its  population  sold  or  expelled.8 

Magnesian.  and  Achaean  cities  round  ravra.  8k  irparrct.v  5,™  Sofru,  841.0.  O.KQVCLV 

the  Pagaseean  Gulf,  all  except  Halus,  Kaiceivov  irapeLva.1,  KM  w?  5,™  yp>j  noietv 

•weie  included  in  the  oath  as  allies  of  ga'fitoy  e'w-v  elvcu..    Compare  Demosth 

Philip  (Epistola  Pluhppi  ap.  Demos-  JDe  Corona,  p  286  t  iraAtv  dtwlrat  trap' 

then,  p  159)  avruv  OTTO)?  /U,TJ  aTruopiei/  CK  McuceSovia? 

1  Demosth  Fals  Leg   p  895     Com-  ews  ret  Tfc  (rrparetas  n?5  «n.  TOWS  *WKeas 

pare  Pseudo  Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  evrpein?  wmiforaiTo,  &c 
p  87  SDemosthen    Fals    Leg    pp    352, 

-2  Demosth  Fals  Leg  p  851    ?>  yap  853 ,  ad  Philipp  Episfcol.  p  152    De- 

TOVTO  irpwrov  ajrdi/Twv  rS>v  a.5t/oj/tiaTwv,  mosthenSs  affirms  furthei  that  Ms- 

-*  -- -~"  mrov €7r«rTiJorat  TO?S irpa-yjuacrt  chinfis   himself  -zwoia   the  letter  in 

^  Sew  v>as  axovcrab  vepi  T&V  Philip's  name.    JEschuifis  denies  that 

\v,  etra   /3ovAevoracrdat}    /xera  he  wrote  it,  and  sustains  his  denial 
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In  administering  the  oaths  at  Pherse  to  Philip  and  his  allies, 
J2schin§s  and  the  majority  of  the  Athenian  envoys  ^Chm6 
had  formally  and  publicly  pronounced  the  Pholaans  and  the 
to  be  excluded  and  out  of  the  treaty,  and  had  said 
nothing  about  Kersoblepte's,  This  was,  if  not  a  depar- 
ture  from  their  mandate,  at  least  a  step  beyond  it ;  eluded  from 
for  the  Athenian  people  had  expressly  rejected  the 
same  exclusion  when  proposed  by  Philok rates  at  e 

Athens;  though  when  the  Macedonian  envoy  declared  nds  in8 the 
that  he  could  not  admit  the  Phokians,  the  Athenians 
had  consented  to  swear  the  treaty  without,  them. 
Probably  Philip  and  his  allies  would  not  consent  to 
take  the  oath,  to  Athens  and  her  allies,  without  an 
express  declaration  that  the  Pholuans  were  out  of  the 
pale l  But  though  Philokrates  and  ^Eschines  thus 
openly  repudiated  the  Phokians,  they  still  persisted  in 
affirming  that  the  intentions  of  Philip  towards  that  people  were 
highly  favourable.  They  affirmed  tins  probably  to  the  Phokians 
themselves,  as  an  excuse  for  having  pronounced  the  special 
exclusion  ;  they  repeated  it  loudly  and  emphatically  at  Athens, 
immediately  on  their  return.  It  was  then  that  Demosthenes 
also,  after  having  been  outvoted  and  silenced  during  the  mission, 
obtained  an  opportunity  for  making  his  own  protest  public. 
Being  among  the  senators  of  that  year,  he  made  his  report  to  the 
Senate  forthwith,  seemingly  on  the  day,  or  the  day  next  but  one, 
after  his  arrival,  before  a  large  audience  of  private  citizens 
standing  by  to  witness  so  important  a  proceeding,  He  recounted 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy  — recalling  the  hopes  and 
promises  under  which  J9Eschm§s  and  others  had  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  agree  to  the  poace — arraigning  these  envoys  as 
fabricators,  in  collusion  with  Philip,  of  falsehoods  and  delusive 

upon  sufficient*  grounds    But  lie  does       A  Demosthen.  Jtel*.  Leg  p  356,   fc 

not  deny  that  he  brought  It  (JEschinfis,  rov,  OT«  rout  fytfov*  rj^Ue  tfi'Aunro? 

BUS  Leg  p  44,  c,  40,  41)  ftftrfvat  rote  mpl  r$t  t  ip>}  v»jf ,  4  *  tr  ir  6  */- 

The  inhabitants  of  Pharsalus  were  Sou*  dffo6av^v«u  ro£?  ««**«* 

attached  to  Philip,  while  those  of  t/jrb  roi!?w;  *  <rwir&v  *«i  tiv  «i«&?  V, 

Pheree  were  opposed  to  him  as  much  efa«p  ^AAov  er<6&<r0ai     Compare  p. 

as  they  daiedl,  and  even  refused  (ao-  89$.     wpwrov  M»  TO^VV  *w««<:*  4«* 

cording  to  Demosthenes,  Fals,  Leg  p.  <rir4»30vf  xal  'AXtt?  6.vi^r>vo.v 

444)  to  loin  his  army  on  this  expedition.  K*l  X«powjBMirrq^  irapA  <&  Mfaw*  «*l 

The  old  rivalry  between  the  cities  here  r«  w^  tit***  ttprj/A^o,  &a;  Alao  p. 

again  appears,  4SO. 
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assurances—  and  accusing  them  of  having  already  by  their 
unwarrantable  delays  betrayed  KersobleptSs  to  rum.  Demosthe- 
n§s  at  the  same  time  made  known  to  the  Senate  the  near 
approach  and  rapid  march  of  Philip,  entreating  them  to 
interpose  even  now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting what  yet  remained,  the  Phokians  and  Thermopyl8ey 
from  being  given  up  under  the  like  treacherous  fallacies  x  A 
fleet  of  fifty  triremes  had  been  voted,  and  were  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  be  employed  on  sudden  occasion2  The 
majority  of  the  Senate  went  decidedly  along  with  Demosthenes, 
and  passed  a  resolution  in  that  sense  to  be  submitted  to  the 
public  assembly.  So  adverse  was  this  resolution  to  the  envoys, 
that  it  neither  commended  them  nor  invited  them  to  dinner  in 
the  Prytanemni—  an  insult  (according  to  Demosthenes)  without 
any  former  precedent.3 

On  the  16th  of  the  month  Skirrophonon,  three  days  after  the 
B  o  346  return  of  the  envoys,  the  first  public  assembly  was 
June-  held,  where,  according  to  usual  form,  the  resolution 

Public  as-L  just  passed  by  the  Senate  ought  to  have  been  dis- 
Athens—  cussed.  But  it  was  not  even  read  to  the  assembly  ;, 
f°r  immediately  on  the  opening  of  business  (so- 


t?aisschm$s  Demosthenes  tells  us)j  Cachings  rose  and  proceeded 
—his  false     to  address  the  people,  who  were  naturally  impatient 


*°  hear  him  before  any  one  else,  speaking  as  he  did 
people  m  the  name  of  his  colleagues  generally.4  He  said 
nothing  either  about  the  recent  statements  of  Demosthenes 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  senatorial  resolution  following,  or  even 
the  past  history  of  the  embassy,  but  passed  at  once  to  the- 
actual  state  of  affairs,  and  the  coming  future.  He  acquainted 

1  Deraosth  Fals  Leg  p  346  habit  of  voting  to  returning  envoys. 

2  Demosth.  Fals  Leg  p  444,    «<£'  %v   This  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  allega- 

<u  irevrrjKOvra.  rpnjpets  ojuos  tytSpjuovr,     tion  Of  JSschinfiS  (Fals    Leg    P    44,  C 

&c.    Cp  j&schinte,  Fals  Leg  p  S3  38),  that  Demosthenes  himself  moved 

3  Demosth  Fals  Leg  pp  350,  351  a  resolution  to  praise  the  envoys  and 
DemosthenSs  causes  this  lesolution  of  invite  them  to  a  "banquet  in  the  Pry- 
the  Senate  Opo|3ovA.evma)  to  be  lead  to  taneium    ^BJschinfis  does  not  produce 
the  Dikasts,  together  with  the  testi-  such  resolution,  nor  cause  it  to  oe  read 
mony  of  the  senator  who  moved  it  before  the  Dikasts 

»The  document  is  not  found  verbatim.       4  Demosth  Fals  Leg  pp  347,  851, 

but  Demosthenes  comments  upon  it  852     TOVTO  ^v  ov3e!s  aveyvu  r<3  S»W 

before  the  Dikasts  after  it  has  been  rb  ffpo/3ovAev^a,  ow$'  fiKovrev  o  'Sfaos, 

read,  and  especially  points  out  that  it  avaoras  fi'  08  ro?  efijjfwj-ydpet     The  date 

•contains  neither  praise  nor  invitation,  of  the  16th  Skirrophonon  is  specilled, 

which  the  Senate  was  always  in  the  p  359 
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the  people  that  Philip,  having  sworn  the  oaths  at  Pherse,  had  by 
this  time  reached  Thermopylae  with  his  army.  "  But  he  comes 
there  (said  ^chine's)  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  Athens,  the 
protector  of  the  Phokians,  the  restorer  of  the  enslaved  Bceotian 
cities,  and  the  enemy  of  Thebes  alone.  We,  your  envoys,  have 
satisfied  him  that  the  Thebans  are  the  real  wrong-doers,  not 
only  in  their  oppression  towards  the  Boeotian  cities,  but  also  in 
regard  to  the  spoliation  of  the  temple,  which  they  had  conspired 
to  perpetrate  earlier  than  the  Phokians.  I  (^Eschin^s)  exposed 
in  an  emphatic  speech  before  Philip  the  iniquities  of  the 
Thebans,  for  which  proceeding  they  have  set  a  price  on  my  life. 
You  Athenians  will  hear,  in  two  or  three  days,  without  any 
trouble  of  your  own,  that  Philip  is  vigorously  prosecuting  the 
siege  of  Thebes.  You  will  find  that  he  will  capture  and  break 
up  that  city  —  that  he  will  exact  from  the  Thebans  compensation 
for  the  treasure  ravished  from  Delphi—-  and  that  he  will  restore 
the  subjugated  communities  of  Platrea  and  Thespioe.  Nay  more, 
you  will  hear  of  benefits  still  more  direct,  which  we  have 
determined  Philip  to  confer  upon  you,  but  which  it  would  not 
be  prudent  as  yet  to  particularize.  Euboea  will  be  restored  to 
you  as  a  compensation  for  Amphipolis  ;  the  Eubceans  have 
already  expressed  the  greatest  alarm  at  the  confidential  relations 
between  Athens  and  Philip,  and  the  probability  of  his  ceding  to 
you  their  island.  There  are  other  matters,  too,  on  which  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak  out  fully,  because  I  have  false  friends  even 
among  my  own  colleagues*"  These  last  ambiguous  allusions  were 
generally  understood)  and  proclaimed  by  the  persons  round  the 
orator,  to  refer  to  OrOpus,  the  ancient  possession  of  Athena,  now 
in  the  hands  of  Thebes,1  Such  glowing  promisee,  of  benefits  to 


i  1  have  here  condensed  the  sub-   tfvw  oUt<rftj<rf*0«i,  <al  rob* 
stance  of  what  is  stated  by  Demos-   *rfas  tbv  Qfanrnov,  &» 


then6s,  Fate.  Leg,  pp.  847,  848,  851,  852,  o-<6cmv,  TTJV         nwi/  w          itKi*. 

864,  411,  <fec.    Another  statement  to  *«l  rfcy  'flpwuV   ifofc  Mpgtty,  K«l 

the  same  effect,  made  by  Demosthenfis  r»w  BfySouw  £vr*  *Afu6i«rrfX«w«  Atro£o* 

in  the  Oration  de  Pace  (delivered  only  ft)<r4«0Mt,  mil  Toiav'rav  Atorttat  *ai  4><va- 

a  few  months  after  the  assembly  here  <HTMOUC,  ot*  fo«y04mt  i)j*«t*  ovr*  CTUM-- 

described,  and  not  a  judicial  acouaation  &6pwt  ovr  l<rw  O&T<  KA\M;  9rpo«tc'd«  *w- 

against  ^schlnfis,  bat  »  deliberative  *4o*   ,    .    „   ov«iv  rcritw  ovr'  Jfaira- 

harangue  before  the  public  assembly),  rtiow  oCr«  <ny^crat  4y*  Aowfo-o^ai,  i^U 

is  even  better  evidence  than  the  ac*  irpoti^n  tyiv,  ut  old*  5n  /tv^juovt^frff, 

cusatory  speech  De  Falsfi.  Li^atione**  8r«  t  «0t*  oir«  olia  our*  irpo<r&<H&f  ^o^£- 

»»6«tt  roi>ff  4«ov«  t«i>f  ««/>«•  Tips  <tpT}iojt  fr  to  rbvMyovro,  \-rtpiiv  (T)6  Paoe.p.  5&). 

Ko/ut«y  oi  TrpVo-j3«t«,  t^Tf  Compare  ajwo  Pnilipjpio  it.  pp.  78.  78, 

»col  HXaTatay  ihr«9yvov*  where  I>emo«then4s  repeat*  the  like 

9—  se 
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come,  were  probably  crowned  by  :he  announcement,  more 
worthy  of  credit,  that  Philip  had  engaged  to  send  back  all  the 
Athenian  prisoners  by  the  coming  Panathenaic  festival,1  which 
fell  during  the  next  month  (Hekatombaeon). 

The  first  impression  of  the  Athenians,  on  hearing  JEschmeX 
The  Athe-  was  that  of  surprise,  alarm,  and  displeasure,  at  the 
unforeseen  vicinity  of  Philip,2  which  left  no  time  for 
deliberation,  and  scarcely  the  minimum  of  time  for 
andJGschi-  instant  precautionary  occupation  of  Thermopylse,  if 
testo? r°'  such  a  step  were  deemed  necessary.  But  the  sequel 
nlsno?116"  °*  the  speech— proclaiming  to  them  the  speedy  ac- 
listenedto.  complishment  of  such  favourable  results,  together 
with  the  gratification  of  their  antipathy  against  ThSbes— 
effaced  this  sentiment,  and  filled  them  with  agreeable  prospects. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Demosthenes  rose  to  reply,  arraigned  the 
assurances  as  fallacious,  and  tried  to  bring  forward  the  same 
statement  as  had  already  prevailed  with  the  Senate.  The 
people  refused  to  hear  him  ,  Philokrate's  with  the  other  friends 
of  JEschm§s  hooted  him  off;  and  the  majority  were  so  full  of  the 
satisfactory  prospect  opened  to  them  that  all  mistrust  or  im- 
peachment of  its  truth  appeared  spiteful  and  vexatious 3  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  same  promises  previouslv 
made  to  them  by  PhilokratSs  and  otihers,  nearly  three  months 
before,  when  the  peace  with  Philip  was  first  voted  The 
immediate  accomplishment  of  them  was  now  again  promised  on 
the  same  authority — by  envoys  who  had  communicated  a  second 
time  with  Philip,  and  thus  had  further  means  of  information— 
so  that  the  comfortable  anticipation  previously  raised  was 
confirmed  and  strengthened.  No  one  thought  of  the  danger  of 
admitting  Philip  within  Thermopylae,  when  the  purpose  of  his 
coming  was  understood  to  be  the  protection  o±  the  Phokians,  and 

assertion   also  De  Chersonese,  p  105 ;  point  for  Ms  first  speech  at  Athens,  in 

De  Corona,  pp  236,237  this  critical  junctuie 

i  Demosthenes  states  (Fals.  Leg  p.  2  DemostlL  Fals.  Leg  p.  352     &<rP 

394— -eiy  TO,  Hava.6rivo.ta.  <£>Jo-<x$  ajroire/t-  fytas  ex:ireir\Tjy|uteVows  TQ  irapov<rt$  TOV 

jtortv)  that  he  received  this  assurance  StAi'mrou,  «<u  TOVTOIS  bpytfrntvovs  fat 

from  Philip,  while  he  was  busying  him-  -7$  MT?  TrpoTjyyeXic^vat,  irp$or«pov$  yeiw- 

self  during  the  mission  In  efforts  to  pro-  BOA  rwbs,  vavff  oo>  «)3ovA«0-0'  vjuwv  <ow 

cure  the  ransom  or  liberation  of  the  dot  ffpoo-fomitraiTa?,  <fcc 

prisoners     But  we  may  be  sure  that  3  Demosth,  Fals  Leg.  pp  348,  849, 

JSsclunfis,  so  much  more  in  the  favour  S52     ot  S*  ivri\eyovres  ox^oc 

Of  Philip,  must  have  received  it  also,     aX\co?  /cat  0a<rKart'a  jcare^ai- 

since  it  would  form  so  admirable  a   vero,  &c. 
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the  punishment  of  the  hated  Thebans.  Demosthenes  was 
scarcely  allowed  even  to  make  a  protest,  or  to  disclaim  responsi- 
bility as  to  the  result.  -aSschmSs  triumphantly  assumed  the 
responsibility  to  himself ;  while  Philokrat&s  amused  the  people 
by  saying— "No  wonder,  Athenians,  that  Demosthenes  and  I 
should  not  think  alike  He  is  an  ungenial  water-drinker  ;  I  am 
fond  of  wine."1 

It  was  during  this  temper  of  the  assembly  that  the  letter  of 
Plnhp,  brought  by  the  envoys,  was  produced  and  L(ifcterof 
read.      His   abundant   expiessions   of  regard,   and  j^iiip 
promises  of  future  Iw fit,  to  Athens,  were  warmly  received  by 
applauded ,  while,  prepossessed  as  the  hearers  were, 
none  of  them  discerned,  nor  was  any  speaker  per-  ^^ 
mitted  to  point  out,  that   thus*    expressions  were  clrrTed,  do- 
thoroughly  vague  and  general,  and  that  not  a  word  peace* and 
was  said  about  the  Thebans  or  the  Phokians 3    Philo-  jjjjjpjjj^ 
kratSs  next  proposed  a  decree,  extolling  Philip  for  his  for  ever, 
just  and   beneficent  promises— providing   that   the  ^compel" 
peace  and  alliance  with  him  should  be  extended,  not  j*«  Pho- 
merely  to  the  existing  Athenians,  but  al«n  to  their  ^ive  up 
posterity— and  enacting  that  if  the  Phokiann  nfo  »uM  ^P*11 
still  refuse  to  yield  possession  of  the  Delphian  temple  to  the 
Amphiktyons,  the  people  of  Athens  would  compel  them  to  do*  so 
by  armed  intervention.8 

During  the  few  days  immediately  succeeding  the  return  of 
the  envoys  to  Athens  (on  the  13th  of  Skirrophorion),  Philip  wrote 
two  successive  letters,  inviting  the  Athenian  troops  to  join 
him  forthwith  at  Thermopylae.4  Probably  these  were  sent  at 

A  Dem  Pals  Leg  p  355 ;  Phil  fi  intensity  of  emphasis  which  it  te 

p  73  difficult  to  enter  into  (Philipplo  It  p. 

2  Dem  Fals  leg  t>  853.  78). 

sjDemosth.  Fals  Leg  p  356.  ov^-ot  *Demo8th«  Pals.  Leg.  p,  857.  De* 

(Machines)  7,v  o  xfywv  VTT*P  avTov  KO.I  mosthenSs  cause*  the  two  letters  to  be 

V7n0<x»'ov/A«'psi  xrpbff  SJ  robs  vttg&  To^J-  read,  and  procfteda— af  fj£v  rotwir  fat» 

TOU  \6yov$  wpju-flKiiTas  \aj3uji'  i);uia«  6  4frt"    aroAal  <a\ovcriv  aCrcw,  **l  ^  A  ^  «  ^  5  TJ 

Ao^parTjf,  }yypQ,<j)«L  rovr  tit  rb  V/)j4>i<r/iiat    y«, 

eaf  ^  TTOLWO-I  <t>a>K«t?  4  <S«t,  «ai  Trapafit-       So  also  J£achln$8,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46.  C. 

5w(ri  TOW  'A/x^i/wiJoin  rb  i«&v,  8n  j8oij«    '"      "      "     " 

" '     16  5^09  o  'A.9rjva.Mv  tvl  TOV?  5ta- 


_   I/TCI  yiyvGvQ&it*  V(Stt<t»SoTj5>}o'oJTCiCTOif5Krttotf  J  __..^___ 

The  fact  that  by  this  motion  of  nfis  only  notices  one  of  the  two  letters. 

Philokrat6a  the  peace  was  extended  to  BBhnecke  (Forschungen,  p,  412)  <io»- 

"the  posterity 'r  of  the  Athenians  ii  cttive»  the  letters   as   having  b«en 

dwelt  wpon  by  Demosthenfis  ai  "  the  written  and  sent  between  the IBth  awl 

greatest  disgrace  of  all/'   with  an  fc&cUf  the  month  BWrrop^orion, 
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the  moment  when  Phalsekus,  the  Phokian  leader  at  that  pass, 
Letters  of  answere^  bis  ^^  summons  by  a  negative  reply.1 
Phihp  to  The  two  letters  must  have  "been  despatched  one  imme- 
maB^mvit-  diately  after  the  other,  betraying  considerable  anxiety 

send  forces*  OTL  tte  part  °*  Pllilip,  wilclL  &  1S  not  difficult  to 
foTjoinhim  understand.  He  could  not  be  at  first  certain  what 
pyS?™0"  e^ect  would  De  produced  by  his  unforeseen  arrival  at 
policy  of  Thermopylae  on  the  public  mind  at  Athens.  In  spite 
—the  Athe-  of  all  the  persuasions  of  JSschinSs  and  PhilokratSs 
the  Athenians  might  conceive  so  much  alarm  as  to- 
obstruct  his  admission  within  that  important  barrier ; 
while  Phalsekus  and  the  Phokians — having  a  powerful  mercenary 
force,  competent,  even  unaided,  to  a  resistance  of  some  length- 
were  sure  to  attempt  resistance  if  any  hope  of  aid  were  held  out 
to  them  from  Athens.  Moreover,  it  would  be  difficult  for  Philip 
to  carry  on  prolonged  military  operations  in  the  neighbourhood, 
from  the  want  of  provisions,  the  lands  having  been  unsown 
through  the  continued  antecedent  war,  and  the  Athenian  triremes 
being  at  hand  to  intercept  his  supplies  by  sea 2  Hence  it  was 
important  for  him  to  keep  the  Athenians  in  illusion  and  quies- 
cence for  the  moment,  to  which  purpose  his  letters  were  well 
adapted,  in  whichever  way  they  were  taken  If  the  Athenians 
came  to  Thermopylae,  they  would  come  as  his  allies ,  not  as  allies 
of  the  Phokians  Not  only  they  would  be  in  the  midst  of  his 
superior  force,  and  therefore  as  it  were  hostages,3  but  they  would 
be  removed  from  contact  with  the  Phokians,  and  would  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  latter  an  additional  force  of  intimidation  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Athenians  determined  not  to  come,  they  would 
at  any  rate  interpret  his  desire  for  their  presence  as  a  proof  that 
he  contemplated  no  purposes  at  variance  with  their  wishes  and 
interests,  and  would  trust  the  assurances,  given  by  2Eschin§s  and 
his  other  partisans  at  Athens,  that  he  secretly  meant  well  towards* 
the  Phokians.  This  last  alternative  was  what  Philip  both  desired 
and  anticipated.  He  wished  only  to  deprive  the  Phokians  of  all 

1  Demostli  Sals  Leg  p.  359.  forces  to  Thermopylae  in  compliance 

a  T>AtnnatVi  n^  T  AO-  r»  ffro  **th  *he  letter  °*  Philip— according  to 

a  Demosth.  Fals.Leg  p  379.  the  assertion  of  ^sehmes  (Fals  Leg. 

« Thte  TOB  among  the  grounds  of  p  46,  c  41) ,  who  treats  the  objection 

objection,  taken  by  Ztemosthene's  and  with  contempt,  though  it  seems  ueE 

his  friends,  against  the  despatch  of  grounded  and  reasonable 
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chance  of  aid  from  Athens,  and  to  be  left  to  deal 
himself.  His  letters  served  to  blind  the  Athenian  public,  but 
partisans  took  care  not  to  move  the  assembly  1  to  a  direct  com- 
pliance with  their  invitation.  Indeed  the  proposal  of  such  an 
expedition  (besides  the  standing  dislike  of  the  citizens  towards 
military  service)  would  have  been  singularly  repulsive,  seeing 
that  the  Athenians  would  have  had  to  appear,  ostensibly  at  least, 
in  arms  against  their  Phokian  allies.  The  conditional  menace 
of  the  Athenian  assembly  against  the  Phokians  (in  case  of  refusal 
to  surrender  the  temple  to  the  Amphiktyons),  decreed  on  the 
motion  of  PhilokrateX  was  in  itself  sufficiently  harsh,  against 
allies  of  ten  years'  standing,  and  was  tantamount  at  least  to  a 
declaration  that  Athens  would  not  interfere  on  their  behalf, 
wluch  was  all  that  Philip  wanted 

Among  the  hearers  of  these  debates  at  Athens  were  deputies 
from  these  very  Phokians,  whose  fate  now  hung  in  phokian 
suspense.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  during  the 
preceding  September,  while  the  Phokians  were  torn 
by  intestine  dissensions,  Phaleokus,  the  chief  of  the 
mercenaries,  had  repudiated  aid  (invited  by  his 
Phokian  opponents)  both  from  Athena  and  Sparta,4  *nopyi«. 
feeling  strong  enough  to  hold  Thennopyloe  by  his  own  force* 
During  the  intervening  months,  however,  both  his  strength  and 
his  pride  had  declined.  Though  he  still  occupied  Thermopylaa 
with  8000  or  10,000  mercenaries,  and  still  retained  superiority 
over  Thebes,  with  possession  of  Orchomenus,  KorSneia,  and  other 
places  taken  from  the  Thebans,*  yet  his  financial  resources  had 
become  so  insufficient  for  a  numerous  force,  and  the  soldiers  had 
grown  so  disorderly  from  want  of  regular  pay,*  that  h«  thought 
it  prudent  to  invite  aid  from  Sparta  during  the  spring  while 
Athens  was  deserting  the  Phokians  to  make  terms  with  Philip* 
Avchidamus,  accordingly,  camo  to  Thermopylae,  with  1000 
Lacedemonian  auxiliaries.3  The  defensive  force  thus  assembled 

1  .Demosth.  Fate  Leg  pp  856,  857.      peatunce  of  being  correct  in  point  of 


Conmt*  Bemosth.  Olyntu  ill  p. 
4  $Sschin6s,  Fate  Leg.  p.  46,  c  4L   80  (delivered  four  yejvrs  earlier).    <W- 
Tins  statement  of  JEschin^e—  about   PTJXOTWV  J!  v^ao-i  •t^wy,  &o. 
the  declining  strength  of  the  Phokiana       *  Demostb.  Fals.  L«g.  p.  865  ;  Dio- 
and  the  causes  thereof  -haa  every  ap-   d6r.  xti,  69, 
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was  amply  sufficient  against  Philip  by  land  ,  but  that  important 
pass  could  not  be  held  without  the  co-operation  of  a  superior  fleet 
at  sea,1  Now  the  Phokians  had  powerful  enemies  even  within 
the  pass— the  Thebans ;  and  there  was  no  obstacle,  except  the 
Athenian  fleet  under  Proxenus  at  Oreus,2  to  prevent  Philip  from 
landing  troops  in  the  rear  of  Thermopylae,  joining  the  Thebans, 
and  making  himself  master  of  Phokis  from  the  side  towards 
Bceotia. 

To  the  safety  of  the  Phokians,  therefore,  the  continued 
Dependence  maritime  protection  of  Athens  was  indispensable, 
Photaans  an<*  ^7  Doubtless  Batched  with  trembling  anxiety 
upouAthe-  the  deceitful  phases  of  Athenian  diplomacy  during 
SSdTher^  tlie  winter  and  spring  of  347—346  B.C.  Their 
mopyiw.  deputies  must  have  been  present  at  Athens  when  the 
treaty  was  concluded  and  sworn  in  March,  346  B  o.  Though 
compelled  to  endure  not  only  the  refusal  of  Antipater  excluding 
them  from  the  oath,  but  also  the  consent  of  their  Athenian  allies, 
tacitly  acted  upon  without  being  formally  announced,  to  take 
the  oath  without  them,  they  nevertheless  heard  the  assurances, 
confidently  addressed  by  Phiokrat^s  and  Cachings  to  the  people, 
that  this  refusal  was  a  mere  feint  to  deceive  the  Thessalians  and 
Thebans,  that  Philip  would  stand  forward  as  the  protector  of  the 
Phokians,  and  that  all  his  real  hostile  purposes  were  directed 
agamst  ThSbes.  How  the  Phokians  interpreted  such  tortuous 
and  contradictory  policy  we  are  not  told  But  their  fate  hung 
upon  the  determination  of  Athens ;  and  during  the  time  when 
the  Ten  Athenian  envoys  were  negotiating  or  intriguing  with 
Philip  at  Pella,  Phokian  envoys  were  there  also,  trying  to 
establish  some  understanding  with  Philip  through  Lacedaemonian 
and  Athenian  support.  Both  Philip  and  ^Eschin^s  probably 
amused  them  with  favourable  promises.  And  though  when  the 

1  For  the  defence  of  Thermopylae,  at  if  Olynthus  were  suffered  to  fall  into 
the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  his  hand,  is  laid  down  emphatically 
the  Grecian  fleet  at  Artemismm  was  by  Demosthenes  in  the  first  Olynthiac, 
not  less  essential  than  the  land  force  nearly  four  years  before  the  month  of 
of   Leomdas  encamped  in  the  pass  Skirrophonon,  846  B.C. 

itself.  *A.v  J*  tKtlva.  ftOunrat  Xa/fy,  res  avrov 

2  That  the  Phokians  could  not  mam-  icuX^  <m  firipo  £oSi£t  tv „  ©ijjSatoi ;  ot,  «l 
tain  Thermopylae  without  the  aid  of  i^\Uvmic(>i)Vflie«lv)Ka.ltrvvti<rftck\ov<ri,v 
Athena,  and  that  Philip  could  march  <rocjjuot.     oXAi  *»««*,  ot  TTJV  owceiW 
to  the  frontier  of  Attica,  without  any  ov^  otoi  T«  ovrey  $vkdrr*ivt  ea.v  /U.TJ  /Soil- 
intermediate  obstacle  to  prevent  him,  6r)<rcP  t^et?  (Demosth.  Olynth  i  p  16) 
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oaths  were  at  last  administered  to  Philip  at  Pherae  the  Phokians 
were  formally  pronounced  to  be  excluded,  still  the  fair  words  of 
JSschmSs,  and  his  assurances  of  Philip's  good  intentions  towards 
them,  were  not  discontinued, 

"While  Philip  marched  straight  from  Pherse  to  Thermopylae, 
and  while  the  Athenian  envoys  returned  to  Athens,  News 
Phokian  deputies  visited  Athens  also  to  learn  the  last  §52^  at 
determination  of  the  Athenian  people,  upon  which  gyi*  of  the 
their  own  destiny  turned.    Though  Philip,  on  reaching  tiono?  *" 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopylce,  summoned  the  ^Jstthe 
Phokian  leader  Phalsekus  to  surrender  the  pass,  and  Phokians 
offered  him  terms,  Phalaekus  would  make  no  reply  until  his 
deputies  returned  from  Athens  l    These  deputies,  present  at  tha 
public  assembly  ot  the  sixteenth  Skirrophorion,  heard  the  same 
fallacious  assurances  as  before,   respecting    Philip's   designs, 
repeated  by  Philokrate's  and  ^schin^s  with  unabated  impudence, 
and  still  accepted  by  the  people     But  they  also  heard,  in  the 
very  same  assembly,  the  decree  proposed  by  PhilokratCs  and 
adopted,  that  unless  the  Phokians  restored  the  Delphian  temple 
forthwith  to  the  Amphiktyons,  the  Athenian  people  would 
compel  them  to  do  so  by  armed  force.    If  the  Phokians  still 
cherished  hopes,  this  conditional  declaration  of  war,  from  a  city 
which  still  continued  in  name  to  be  their  ally,  opened  their  eyes 
and  satisfied  them  that  no  hope  was  left  except  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  could  with  Philip.*    To  defend  Thermopyla  success- 
fully without  Athens—much  more  against  Athens—  was  im- 
practicable 

Leaving  Athena  after  the  assembly  of  the  16th  Skirrophorion, 


*  Demosth  Fals  Leg.  p.  359.    •fyco/&«v  tftfOflrx/erf  Mf—Kar*  iravraf  rote  rp&ravt 

$i  $«vpo  afro  rfc  7rp«<rj3<t«s  rq?  4vt  TOVS  cwniXovTO 
opxovs  Tpirfl  «irt  &ena.  TOV  2/ct/ijio^optw-          JEschlnto  <Falfl.  Le/?    p,  45,  C»  41) 

vos  juwfifbs,  «<xi  irap-Qv  o  ^iXirnros  iv  Tlu-  tcuoheB  upon  the  Btattiinente  made  by 

Aat?  T^ST)  KO.I  rots  Qvncwtrtv  imj-yy  A\«ro  Deinosthenfts  reapticting  the  envoys  of 

u>v  ovS*v  tTftfrrtvov  <K«IVOI.     a^^lov  $i  ?hal«kus  at  Athens,  and  the  effect  of 
' 


, 

the  news  which  they  carried  back 
in  determlnlnpt  the  capitulation    H» 


. 

—oil  yap  av  Sevp'  JKOV  we 
7raaj](rai/  <yap  ot  TWV  *co«« 

9*  *»  ^i^t  **«*»  ««l  n  ijr«Yy*AoO<rn'  cowfilttiiw  of  ta«m  generally  as 
oCroi  (  JEschinfis,  PhilokraWs,  &c)  «dl    "got  up  against  him"  (6  «aT>jyopo* 
rt  4r«At«l<r9<  '  A/MI«I  ,  miM^  «WVM*         jtt/M)y4n)f««K  but  he  <loe«  not  oonfcwt- 


r«t«<r<  '  /MI«I  ,  miM  «VM*  jtt/M)yn)f««  u  e  <oe«  no  oonwt- 
iDsmosth.  Fals.  Leg*  857.  ot  rfv  diet  them  upon  any  apeciflc  point,  Nor 
'  '  he  at  all 


a  trap'  x/jaiv  faiftow*  doe»  he  at  all  succeed  in  repelling 

Kfti  T<i  r«  ^io-/ia  TOO/  the  main  argument,  brought  home 

KjBaTov»s  *«l  djv  A**  trtth  gnwt  preol$lon  of  date  l»y  Demos- 

TTJl/    TOt»TOX>   Xftl    Ttt 
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the  Phokian  deputies  carried  back  the  tidings  of  what  had 

B  o  34.6.  passed  to  Phalsekus,  whom  they  reached  at  Niksea  near 

June  Thermopylae  ahout  the  20th  of  the  same  month.1 

Phatekus  Three  days  afterwards,  Phalaekus,  with  his  powerful 

SSmcf  army  of  8000  or  10,000  mercenary  infantry  and  1000 

Snvention  wvaby,  na(i  concluded  a  convention  with  Philip, 

to  Philip  The  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries,  perceiving  the  in- 

draws ai  sincere  policy  of  Athens  and  the  certain  ruin  of  the 


a  little  before3 

stipulated  in  the  convention  that  Phalsekus  should 
evacuate  the  territory,  and  retire  wherever  else  he 
pleased,  with  his  entire  mercenary  force  and  with  all 
such  Phokians  as  chose  to  accompany  him.  The  remaining 
natives  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

All  the  towns  m  Phokis,  twenty-two  in  number,  together  with 
AH  the  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  were  placed  in  the  hands 
3^3£sm  of  Philip,  all  surrendering  at  discretion,  all  without 
surrender  at  resistance.  The  moment  Philip  was  thus  master  of 
the  country,  he  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the 
Thebans,  and  proclaimed  his  purpose  of  acting 
concurrence  thoroughly  upon  their  policy;  of  transferring  to 
patif/with  them  a  considerable  portion  of  Phokis  ,  of  lestormg 
the  Thebans,  ^Q  them  Orcho menus,  Korsiae,  and  Kor6neia,  Boeotian 
towns  which  the  Phokians  had  taken  from  them  j  and  of  keeping 
the  lest  of  Bceotia  in  their  dependence,  just  as  he  found  it.8 


1  Demosth.  Pals  Leg  p    859  .  com-  linm  TU>V  1>ir<npx6vrvv  t, 

pare  Dioddr  XVL  59.    In  this  passage  al^oAta-rot  yfrmwu  Qtktinry  crv/Mrap- 

Demosthenfis  reckons  up  seven  days  ea-Ktvanrev 

between  the  final  assembly  at  Athens  Dioddrns  (xvi  59)  states  the  merce- 

and  the  capitulation  concluded  by  the  naries  of  Phalsekus  at  8000  men 

Phokians.     In  another  passage  he  Because  the  Phokians  capitulated 

states    the   same   interval   at    only  to  Philip  and  not  to  the  Thebans  (p 

jbe  days  (p.  365);  which  is  doubtless  860)—  because  not  one  of  their  towns 

inaccurate    In  a  third  passage,  the  made   any  resistance—  Demosthenes 

same  interval,  seemingly,  stands  at  five  argues  that  this  proves  their  confidence 

or  six  days,  p.  879  in  the  favourable  dispositions  of  Philip, 

^  Demosth.  Fals  Le*  t>D  856-865  w  *^ta?ed  *£  -fflschinds     But   he 


.  Fals  Leg  pp.  859,  360,  manifestly  shut  out.    The  belief  of 

J65,  8^9,  418.   6  5i  (JBschinfis)  roa-ovrov  favourable  dispositions  on  the  part  of 

V  vVapvovruv  nva  cuxfioAwrov  Philip  was   doubtless   an   auxiliary 

(acre   oAov  TOITOV  Kal  ir\«tv  ^  motive,    but    not   the   primary   or 

-  pwv  fie  x^ovs  predominant 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Athenians,  after  having  passed  the 
decree  above  mentioned,  re-appointed  (in  the  very  B0  84e 
same  assembly  of  the  16th  Skirrophorion— June)  the  June 
same  ten  envoys  to  carry  intelligence  of  it  to  Philip,   Third 
and  to  be  witnesses  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  ^%sytlle 
splendid  promises  made  in  his  name.    But  Demos-  Athenians 
thengs  immediately  swore  off,  and  refused  to  serve  ;  thf  envoys 
while  J2schin§s,  though  he  did  not  swear  off,  was  never-  ^J™  t 
theless  so  much  indisposed  as  to  be  unable  to  go.    This  seeing  him, 
at  least  is  his  own  statement ;  though  Demosthenes  3?^"*** 
affirms  that  the  illness  was  a  mere  concerted  pretence,  PhoMim 
in  order  that  JEschme's  might  remain  at  home  to 
counterwork  any  reaction  of  public  feeling  at  Athens,  likely  to 
arise  on  the  arrival  of  the  bad  news,  which,  JEschinSa  knew  to  be 
at  hand,  from  Phokis.1    Others  having  been  chosen  in  place  of 
JSschinSs  and  Demosthenes,2  the  ten  envoys  set  out,  and  proceeded 
'  as  far  as  Chalkis  in  Eubcea.    It  was  there  that  they  learned  the 
fatal  intelligence  from  the  mainland  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Eubcean  strait.    On  the  23rd  of  Skirrophorxon,  PhaMcus  and 
^11  the  Phokian  towns  had  surrendered ;  Philip  was  master  of 
Thermopylae,  had  joined  his  forces  with  the  Thebans,  and 
proclaimed  an  unqualified  plulo-Theban  policy ;  on  the  27th  of 
Skirrophorion,  Derkyllus,  one  of  the  envoys,  arrived  in  haste 
back  at  Athens,  having  stopped  short  in  his  mission  on  hearing 
the  facts. 

At  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  the  people  were  holding  an 
assembly  m  the  Peirseus,  on  matters  connected  with 
the  docks  and  arsenal ;  and  to  this  assembly,  actually 
sitting,  Derkyllus  made  his  unexpected  report*   The  g2&ott  °* . 
shock  to  the  public  of  Athens  was  prodigious*    Not  tor  putting 
only  were  all  their  splendid  anticipations  of  anti- 
Theban  policy  from  Philip  (hitherto  believed  and 
welcomed  by  the  people  on  the  positive  assurances  of  Philokratls 
and  JkchmSa)  now  dashed  to  the  ground— not  only  were  the 


igemorihfliu   Fals,  leg.  p.  878:  *n 

JBschin6s,  Fala,  tag,  p,  *0,  c,  80,  It  Ac. 
appears  that  tbe  ten  envoys  -were  not       J 

all  the  same— mvoAAwi'Tou?  irx«£o-*  doe 
r  o  v  «  roiii  wratfcr.  <fco.  »  X>emonth«».  Fftls. 

^Demosthen.  Fals.Leg.p.880,  oW  866,878. 
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Athenians  smitten  with  the  consciousness  that  they  had  been 
over-reached  "by  Philip,  that  they  had  played  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies  the  Thebans,  and  that  they  had  betrayed  their 
allies  the  PhoMans  to  ruin—  but  they  felt  also  that  they  had 
yielded  up  Thermopylae,  the  defence  at  once  of  Attica  and  of 
Greece,  and  that  the  road  to  Athen?  lay  open  to  their  worst 
enemies  the  Thebans,  now  aided  by  Macedonian  force.  Under 
this  pressure  of  surprise,  sorrow,  and  terror,  the  Athenians,  on 
the  motion  of  KallisthenSs,  passed  these  votes  •  To  put  the 
the  Peirseus,  as  well  as  the  fortresses  throughout  Attica,  in 
immediate  defence  ;  to  bring  within  these  walls  for  safety  all 
the  women  and  children,  and  all  the  movable  property,  now 
spread  abroad  in  Attica  ;  to  celebrate  the  approaching  festival 
of  the  Herakleia,  not  in  the  country,  as  was  usualj  but  in  the 
interior  of  Athens  l 

Such  were  the  significant  votes,  the  like  of  which  had  not  been 
passed  at  Athens  since  the  Peloponnesian  war,  attesting 


and  other  the  terrible  reaction  of  feeling  occasioned  at  Athens 

envoys  visit  by  the  disastrous  news  from  Phokis.    JEschmSs  had 

p{}j|g^  now  recovered  from  his  indisposition,  or  (if  we  are  to 

triumphant  believe  Demosthenes)  found  it  convenient  to  lay  aside 

3  Philip's11  the  pretence.    He  set  out  as  self-appointed  envoy, 


without  any  new  nomination  by  the  people— probably 
with  such  oi  the  Ten  as  were  favourable  to  his  views — to  Philip 
and  to  the  joint  Macedonian  and  Theban  army  in  Phokis.  And 
what  is  yet  more  remarkable,  he  took  his  journey  thither  through 
Thebes  itself;2  though  his  speeches  and  his  policy  had  been 
for  months  past  (according  to  Ins  own  statement)  violently  anti- 
Theban;8  and  though  he  had  affirmed  (this  however  rests 

i  Demosthen.  FaJs   Leg  pp.  868—  the  concluding  days  of   the  month 

87&    JEschinSs  also  acknowledges  the  Slorrophonon,  immediately  after  hear- 

passing  of  this  vote  for  bringing  in  the  ing  the  report  of   Derkyllus.    This 

movable  property  of  Athens  into  a  manifest  error  of  date  will  not  permit 

place  of  safety,  though  he  naturally  us  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of 

says  very  little  about  it  (Fals  Leg  p.  the  document.     Of   these  supposed 

46,  c.  42).  original  documents,  inserted  in  the 

In  the  oration  of  Demosthenfis,  De  oration  De  Corona,  Droysen  and  other 

Corona,  p  238,  this  decree,  moved  by  critics  have  shown  some  to  be  decidedly 

Kallisthenfis,  is  not  only  alluded  to,  spurious ,  and  all  are  so  doubtful  that 

but  purports  to  be  given  verbatim.  I  forbear  to  cite  them  as  authority 
The  date  as  we  there  read  it— the       2  Demostben.  Fals  Leg.  p  880 
21st  of  the  month  of  Mamakterion—       *  JEsch  Fals  Leg  p  41,  c.  32,  p  43, 

is  unquestionably  wrong ,  for  the  real  c  36    JEschinQs  accuses  Demosthenes 

decree  must  have   been  passed  in  of  traitorous  partiality  for  Thfibes 
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upon  the  testimony  of  his  rival)  that  the  Thebans  had  set  EU 
price  upon  his  head.  Having  joined  Philip,  j3Eschm§s  took  part 
in  the  festive  sacrifices  and  solemn  paeans  celebrated  by  the 
Macedonians,  Thebans,  and  Thessalmns,1  m  commemoration  and 
thanksgiving  for  their  easy  though  long-defeired  triumph  over  the 
Phokians,  and  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Ten- Years'  Sacred  War. 

Shortly  after  Philip  had  become  master  of  Thermopylae  and 
Phokis,  he  communicated  his  success  in  a  letter  to 
the  Athenians.  His  letter  betokened  a  full  conscious-  sion8Pof°fe8 
ness  ot  the  fear  and  repugnance  which  his  recent  un-  Athonioljaher 
expected  proceedings  had  excited  at  Athens,8  but  m  after  his 
other  respects  it  was  conciliatory  and  even  seductive, 
expressing  great  regard  for  them  as  his  sworn  allies, 
and  promising  again  that  they  should  reap  solid  fruits  partisan* 
from  the  alliance.  It  allayed  that  keen  apprehension 
of  Macedonian  and  Theban  attack  winch  had  induced  the  Athe- 
nians recently  to  sanction  the  precautionary  measures  proposed 
by  KallistheneU  In  his  subsequent  communications  also  with 
Athens,  Philip  found  his  advantage  in  continuing  to  profess, 
the  same  friendship  and  to  intersperse  similar  promises,*  which, 
when  enlarged  upon  by  his  partisans  in  the  assembly,  contributed 
to  please  the  Athenians  and  lull  them  into  repose,  thus  enabling, 
him  to  carry  on  without  opposition  real  measures  of  an  insidious 
or  hostile  character.  Even  shortly  after  Philip's  passage  of  Ther- 
mopylae, when  he  was  in  full  co-operation  with  the  Thebam  and 
Thessalians,  ^EschmSs  boldly  justified  him  by  the  assertion  that 
these  Thebans  and  Thessalians  had  been  too  strong  for  him,  and 

*  Deraosthen  Fals,  Leg.  p.  380 ;  De   would  have  animadverted  upon  Ifc- 
Corona,  p.  821    jfcCschines  (Fate.  leg.  much  more  uavurely. 

pp.  49, 60)  admits,  and  tries  to  justify,  »  JBschin6s  went  on  boasting  about 

the  proceeding  the  excellent  dispositions  of  Philip 

*  .Demosth.  De  Corona,  pp.  287,  288,  towards  Athens,  and  the  great  benefit* 
8?0.  It  is, evident  that  Demosthenfts  which  Philip  promised  to  confer  upon, 
found  little  in  the  letter  which  could  her,  for  at  wast  several  months  after 
be  turned  against  Philip     Its  tone  this  capture  of  Thermopylae, 

must  have  been  plausible  and  win*  cont,  lirnarch.  p,  24,  c,  83. 

ning,  44  vvv  ^v  id  T*JV  tuv  \6yuv 

A  letter  is  inserted  verbatim  in  this  iirmwi  -  tiv  V  avrl?  iv  rott  vfa  t 

oration,  profesBing  to  be  the  letter  of  fpyott  yivyrm,  otov  v$v  icmv  iv 

Philip  to  the  Athenians.   X  agree  with  ftVowtomv,  &W«M  «^  W^  ^  **# 

those  critics  who  doubt  or  disbelieve  airoi  w^wrat  l«rmvov. 
the  genuineness  of  this  letter,  and      ThiBorationwwdeliveredapparently 

therefore  I  do  not  cite  it  If  Demos-  about  the  middle  of  Olyrap,  ios,  8' 

thenfis  had  had  before  him  a  letter  no  some  months  aftar  the  conquest  of 

peremptory  and  insolent  in  its  tone,  he  Tharaopyl*  by  Philip. 
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3iad  constrained  him.  against  his  will  to  act  on  their  policy,  both 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Pliokians  and  to  the  offence  of  Athens.1  And 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Olynthus,  which  must  soon  have  occurred,  diffused  a  lively  satis- 
faction at  Athens,  and  tended  for  the  time  to  countervail  the 
mortifying  public  results  of  her  recent  policy. 

Master  as  he  now  was  of  Phokis,  at  the  head  of  an  irresist- 
ible force  of  Macedonians  and  Thebans,  Philip  restored 
the  Delphian  temple  to  its  inhabitants  and  convoked 
anew  the  Amphiktyomc  assembly,  which  had  not  met 
since  the  seizure  of  the  temple  by  Philomelus.  The 
Amphiktyons  reassembled  under  feelings  of  vindictive 
antipathy  against  the  Phokians,  and  of  unqualified 
devotion  to  Philip.  Their  first  vote  was  to  dispossess 
the  Phokians  of  their  place  in  the  assembly  as  one  of 
the  twelve  ancient  Amphiktyonic  races,  and  to  confer 
upon  Philip  the  place  and  two  votes  (each  of  the 
twelve  races  had  two  votes)  thus  left  vacant  All  the 
rights  to  which  the  Phokians  laid  claim  over  the  Delphian  temple 
were  formally  cancelled.  All  the  towns  in  Phokis,  twenty-two 
in  number,  were  dismantled  and  broken  up  into  villages.  Abse 
alone  was  spared,  being  preserved  by  its  ancient  and  oracular 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  by  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  spoliation  of  Delphi  2  No  village  was  allowed  to 
•contain  more  than  fifty  houses,  nor  to  be  nearer  to  another  than 
&  minimum  distance  of  one  furlong  Under  such  restriction,  the 
Phokians  were  still  allowed  to  possess  and  cultivate  their  territoiy, 
with  the  exception  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  frontier  transferred 
to  the  Thebans  ;8  but  they  were  required  to  pay  to  the  Delphian 
temple  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  talents,  until  the  wealth  taken 
•away  should  have  been  made  good.  The  horses  of  the  Phokians 
were  directed  to  be  sold  ;  their  arms  were  to  be  cast  down  the 
precipices  of  Parnassus  or  burnt  Such  Phokians  as  had  parti- 
cipated individually  in  the  spoliation  were  proclaimed  accursed, 
and  rendered  liable  to  arrest  wherever  they  were  found.4 

i  Demosth  Be  Pace,  p  62  ,  Philippic   contained  in  the  words  of  Demosthenes 
ii.  P  69.  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  885)—r»j*  ruv  $«««•»/  YW- 

a  Pausanias  x.  8  2.  ay  on-fany   ov'A.oi»Tai  :  com 


.  .       . 

a  Pausanias,  x.  8,  2.  pay  on-fangy  £ov'A.oi»Tai  :  compare  p.  880 
^  This  transfer  to  the  Thebans  is        ^DiodOr.  svi.  $0,  Demosth.  Fals. 

not  mentioned  by  Dioddrus,  but  seems  Leg.  p.  385.     SAMP  ruv  rci^wv  *<u  T£P 
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By  the  same  Amphildyonic  assembly,  further,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, as  having  been  allies  of  the  Phokians,  were  dispossessed 
of  their  franchise,  that  is,  of  their  tight  to  concur  in  the  Ara- 
phiktyomc  suffrage  of  the  Doiian  nation.  This  vote  probably 
emanated  from  the  political  antipathies  of  the  Aigeians  and 
Messenians.1 

The  sentence,  rigorous  as  it  is,  pronounced  by  the  Amphiktyons 
against  the  Phokians,  was  merciful  as  compared  with  Rum  and 
some  of  the  propositions  made  in  the  assembly  The  JJJ*  oUhe 
CEtseans  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  all  the  Phokians  HwMans 
of  military  age  should  be  cast  down  the  precipice,  and  J2schm6s 
takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  induced  the  assembly  to  hear 
their  defence,  and  thereby  preserved  their  lives.2  But  though 
the  terms  of  the  sentence  may  have  been  thus  softened,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  execution  of  it  by  Thebans,  Thessalians,  and 
other  foreigners  quartered  on  the  country,  all  bitter  enemies  of 
the  Phokian  name,  and  giving  vent  to  their  antipathies  under 
the  mask  of  pious  indignation  against  sacrilege,  went  far  beyond 
the  literal  terms  in  active  cruelty.  That  the  Phokians  were 
stripped  and  slam,*  that  children  were  torn  from  their  parents,, 
wives  from  their  husbands,  and  the  images  of  the  gods  from  their 
temples,  that  Philip  took  for  himself  the  lion's  share  of  the 
plunder  and  movable  property— all  these  are  facts  naturally  to 
be  expected  as  incidental  to  the  violent  measure  of  breaking  up 
the  cities  and  scattering  the  inhabitants.  Of  those,  however,  who- 
had  taken  known  part  in  the  spoliation  of  the  temple,  the  greater 
number  went  into  exile  with  Phal&kus,  and  not  they  alone,  but 
even  all  such  of  the  moderate  and  meritorious  citizens  as  could 
find  means  to  emigrate,4  Many  of  them  obtained  shelter  at 
Athens.  The  poorer  Phokians  remained  at  home  by  necessity. 
But  such  was  the  destruction  inflicted  by  the  conquerors,  that 

ir&Ktuv  avoip«v«i* .  Deniosthenfts  causes  llberl  parentlbus,  sou  conjuges  matttiw, 

this  severe  sentence  of  the  Amphlk-  noti  deorum  simulacra,  teraplls  suit* 

tvonio  council  to  be  read   to    the  relinquuntur.    Unum  tantum  miaeris 

tfikastery  (Demoath.  Fala.  Leg,  p.  80U  solatium  *uit,  quod   cum   Philiptmw 

UnfortunatelyithasnotbeenpreservedL  portlone  proad»  soctos  fraudawaot  nihtl 

*  Pausanlaa,  x.  8,  2.  rerara.  suaruni  apud  inimicos  viderunt  "' 

a  -ffischin^.  Fain,  Leg.  p.  47.  c.  44          Compare  Demoatlien,  Kals.  Leg  p. 

3  Justin,    vitt     5.    "Ticti   Igitut  3Ce. 

necessitate,  p&obAsulute  se  dedlderunt.       4  ^Eachlnfis,  Fals.  Leg  p.  47,  c.  44  ; 

Sed  pactio  ejw  fldei  fult,  cujus  an  tea  Deraostb.  Fals.  Leg  p.  866 ;  Bemosthen. 

fueratdeprecati  belli  promt wlo.  Igitur  De  Pace,  p,  61.     5rt  r 
offiduntur  passim  rapianturq.ua  $  non 
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.even  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  when  Demosthenes  and  other 
Athenian  envoys  passed  through  the  country  in  their  way  to  the 
Amphiktyonic  meeting  at  Delphi,  they  saw  nothing  but  evidences 
of  misery  —  old  men,  women,  and  little  children,  without  adults  ; 
ruined  houses,  impoverished  villages,  half-cultivated  fields.1  Well 
might  Demosthenes  say  that  events  more  terrific  and  momentous 
had  never  occurred  m  the  Grecian  world,  either  in  his  own  time 
•or  m  that  of  his  predecessors.2 

It  was  but  two  years  since  the  conquest  and  ruin  of  Olynthus, 

T     .  .  M      and  of  thirty-two  Ohalkidic  Grecian  cities  besides, 
Irresistible  _  "  ,        ..  _  .  ,  * 

,  ascendency   had  spread  abroad    everywhere   the   terrors   and 

'^isnSaed  majesty  of  Philip's  name.  But  he  was  now  exalted  to 
Im^hik  a  8tl^  kigh61  piMiacle,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
4yons  pre-  Phokians,  the  capture  of  Thermopylae,  and  the  sight 
°f  a  permanent  Macedonian  garrison,  occupying  from 


j?th!aa  henceforward  Niksea  and  other  places  commanding 
festival  of  the  pass  3  He  was  extolled  as  restorer  of  the  Amphik- 
'346BO-  tyomc  assembly,  and  as  avenging  champion  of  the 
Delphian  god,  against  the  sacrilegious  Phokians  That  he  should 
have  acquired  possession  of  an  unassailable  pass,  dismissed  the 
formidable  force  of  Phalsekus,  and  become  master  of  the  twenty- 
two  Phokian  cities,  all  without  striking  a  blow,  was  accounted 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  exploits  It  strengthened  more 
than  ever  the  prestige  of  his  constant  good  fortune.  Having 
been  now,  by  the  vote  of  the  Amphiktyons,  invested  with  the 
right  of  Amphiktyonic  suffrage  previously  exercised  by  the 
Phokians,  he  acquired  a  new  Hellenic  rank,  with  increased 
facilities  for  encroachment  and  predominance  in  Hellenic  affairs. 
Moreover,  in  the  month  of  August,  346  B  o  ,  about  two  months 
after  the  surrender  of  Phokis  to  Philip,  the  season  recurring  for 
celebrating  the  great  Pythian  festival,  after  the  usual  interval  of 


i  Demosth.  Fals  Leg  p  361  fleoju.*  may  be  reasonably  referred  to  the 
eew6v  OT«  yap  vvv  $iro-  early  part  of  that  year,  and  the 
el*  A  «  A.  <p  o  v  s  «£  awfyoj?  journey  to  Delphi  was  perhaps 


,  . 

bp£v  wlv  iravTtt  raura,  oucia?  Kart<r-   undertaken   for  the  spring  meeting 

of  thai 


i?  ir«piflp7j/xeVa,  xwpw  e/wj-  of  the  Ampbiktyonic  council  of 

,jtiov  r$>v  w  rff  ijAucuy,  -yvwta  5&  «u.  year,  between  two  and  three 

irpiSApia  oXtva  KOL  7rpeer/3vTa?  a^pwrrovs  after  the  destruction  Of  the 

oijerpot)?,  ovo*  SLV  <I?  StivttiT  tyLKtcrdaj.  by  Philip 

T$  \6ytf  TUV  e/cet  KOUCUV  vvv   ov-        2  Demosth  Fals  Leg,  p.  361, 

TWV  «  Demosth  ad  PhiHpp.  Epistolara, 

As  this  oration  was  delivered  in  p  153.     NucwW  uxv 

-S43—  S42  B,C,  the  adverb  of  time  rw  &c 
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four  years,  the  Amphiktyons  conferred  upon  Philip  the  signal 
honour  of  nominating  him  president  to  celebrate  this  festival,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians1 — an  honorary 
pre-eminence  which  ranked  among  the  loftiest  aspirations  of 
ambitious  Grecian  despots,  and  which  Jason  of  Pherse  had 
prepared  to  appropriate  for  himself  twenty-four  years  before, 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  assassinated.2  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Athenians,  mortified  and  indignant  at  the  unexpected 
prostration  of  their  hopes  and  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
allies,  refused  to  send  deputies  to  the  Amphiktyons — affected 
even  to  disregard  the  assembly  as  irregular—and  refrained  from 
despatching  their  sacred  legation  as  usual,  to  sacrifice  at  the 
Pythian  festival 3  The  Amphiktyonic  vote  did  not  the  less  pass ; 
without  the  concurrence,  indeed,  either  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta, 
yet  with  the  hearty  support  not  only  of  Thebans  and  Thessalians, 
but  also  of  Argeians,  Messenians,  Arcadians,  and  all  those  who 
counted  upon  Philip  as  a  probable  auxiliary  against  their 
dangerous  Spartan  neighbour.4  And  when  envoys  from  Philip 
and  from,  the  Thessalians  arrived  at  Athens,  notifying  that  he 
had  been  invested  with  the  Amphiktyonic  suffrage,  and  inviting 
the  concurrence  of  Athens  in  his  reception,  prudential  considera- 
tions obliged  the  Athenians,  though  agamst  their  feelings,  to  pass 
a  vote  of  concurrence.  Even  Demo$then!s  was  afraid  to  break 
the  recent  peace,  however  inglorious,  and  to  draw  upon  Athens  a 
general  Amphiktyonic  war,  headed  by  the  king  of  Macedon.* 

*  Diod&r,  rri  60      n64vu  $>  <al  rbv  confusion  of  these  two  festival*  one 

aywvct  TWV  llvdtW  Qtfoirirov  JA«T&  Botw-  with  the  other 

TWV  KAl  ©arraAwv, 6ia  rb  K  o  p  t  v  0  £  o  v  ?  2  Xenoph.  Hellen  vi 

furtvxYiKtvcu,  rote  <twK«0<rt  «Lc  r5  Btlov  SDemosth  pals.  leg.  pp   880-398. 

wapavofuas,  O^TCO  8«tvA  K«-l  o^rXia  Tj-yov/ufowv  rov? 

The    reason    here    assigned    by  raAaurapov?  vot<rx"p  *««<«»  &<T«  tfre 

Dlodorus    why    the    Amphiktyons  robt  IK  rfc  povAfc  0«opot>?  HT<  ™*s 

placed  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  0«07M>0fra?  «l?  ra  ttvfaa  TT«>I//«I,  aX\' 

festival  in  the  hands  of  Philip  cannot  &iro<rr^<u   ^   n-arp^ov   £«opi'a«,  <fec. 

be  understood     It  may  be  true,  as  Demosth.  Be  Pace,  p.  60.    rovso-w- 

matter  of  fact*  that  the  Corinthians  *Av;Av0rfra.f  TOVTOV?  KO.I  <#>a<r- 

had    allied    themselves    with    the  KO»>T<XS 'Aa^cKrvovaf  cUat,  &c 

Phokians  during  the  Sacred  War—  *  Demosth  Fals.  Leg  p.  61 ;  Philip* 

though  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  pic  ii.  pp.  68, 69 

the  fact  except  this  passage.   But  the  &  Demosth   De  Pace,  pp    60—68 ; 

Corinthians     were     never    invested  Demosth.  Fals,  Leg.  p.  B75    In  the 

with  any  authoritative  character  in  latter  passage,  p.  876,  Demosthenes 

reference  to  the  Pythian  festival    They  accuses  ^HchinSs  of  having  been  the 

were  the  recognised  presidents  of  the  only  orator  in  the  city  who  spoke  in 

hthmian  festival.   I  cannot  but  think  favour  of  the  proposition,  there  being 

that  Diod6ms  has  been  misled  by  a  a  strong  feeling  in  the  assembly  and  in 
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Here  then  was  a  momentous  political  change  doubly  fatal  to 
Great  "the  Hellenic  world  :  first,  in  the  new  position  of 

effected  by  ^^P  ^oth  as  mast(ar  °f  *^e  ^eys  of  Greece  and  as 
this  peace  recognized  Amphiktyonic  leader,  with  means  of 
political*1  direct  access  and  influence  even  on  the  inmost  cities 
relations.  Of  Peloponnesus ;  next,  in  the  lowered  "banner  and 
uncovered  frontier  of  Athens,  disgraced  by  the  betrayal  both  of 
her  Phokian  allies  and  of  the  general  safety  of  Greece,  and 
recompensed  only  in  so  far  as  she  regained  her  captives 

How  came  the  Athenians  to  sanction  a  peace  at  once  clis- 
How  honourable  and  ruinous,  yielding  to  Philip  that 

^ento  important  pass,  the  common  rampait  of  Attica  and 
subscribe  of  Southern  Greece,  which  he  could  never  have 
graceful  earned  in  war  at  the  point  of  the  sword  1  Doubtless 
ruptonoT  *ke  explanation  of  this  proceeding  is  to  be  found, 
her  envoys,  partly,  in  the  general  state  of  the  Athenian  mind- 
repugnance  to  military  cost  and  effort,  sickness  and  shame  at 
their  past  war  with  Philip,  alarm  from  the  prodigious  success  of 
his  arms,  and  pressing  anxiety  to  recover  the  captives  taken  at 
Olynthus.  But  the  feelings  here  noticed,  powerful  as  they  were, 
,would  not  have  ended  in  such  a  peace,  had  they  not  been 
seconded  by  the  deliberate  dishonesty  of  .ZEschine's  and  a  majority 
of  his  colleagues,  who  deceived  their  countrymen  with  a  tissue  of 
ialse  assurances  as  to  the  purposes  of  Philip,  and  delayed  their 
proceedings  on  the  second  embassy  in  such  manner  that  h,e  was 
actually  at  Thermopylae  before  the  real  danger  of  the  pass  was- 
known  at  Athens. 

Making  all  just  allowance  for  mistrust  of  Demosthenes*  as  a 
Demosthe-  witness,  there  appears  in  the  admissions  of  JEschme's 
^cSuSs-  himself  sufficient  evidence  of  corruption.  His  reply 
proof  of  dis-  to  Demosthenes,  though  successfully  meeting  some 
collateral  aggravations,  seldom  touches,  and  never 
rePe*s»  ^ie  ma^11  article3  of  impeachment  against 
Ms  own  himself.  The  dilatory  measures  of  the  second  embassy 
admissions.  _t]ie  postponement  of  the  oath-taking  until  Philip 

the  people  against  it.    Demosthenes  people,  very  easy  to  understand,  I 

must  nave  forgotten,  or  did  not  wjsh,  conclude  that  the  decree  must  have 

to  remember,  his  own  harangue,  De  passed ,  since,  if  it  had  been  rejected, 

Pace,  delivered  three  years  before,  consequences  must  have  arisen  which 

In  spite  of  the  repugnance  of  the  would  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 
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was  within  three  days'  march  of  Thermopylae — the  keeping  back 
of  information  about  the  danger  of  that  pass,  until  the  Athenian* 
were  left  without  leisure  for  deliberating  on  the  conjuncture— all 
these  grave  charges  remain  without  denial  or  justification  The- 
refusal  to  depart  at  once  on  the  second  embassy,  and  to  go  straight 
to  Philip  in  Thrace  for  the  protection  of  JKersobleptes,  is  indeed 
explained,  but  m  a  manner  which  makes  the  case  rather  worse 
than  bettei  And  the  gravest  matter  of  all— the  false  assurances 
given  to  the  Athenian  public  respecting  Philip's  purposes— are 
plainly  admitted  by  j3Eschin§s l 

In  regard  to  these  public  assurances  given  by  J2scliin£s  about 
Philip's  intentions,  corrupt  mendacity  appears  to  me  the  only 
supposition  admissible.  There  is  nothing,  even  m  his  own 
account,  to  explain  how  he  came  to  be  beguiled  into  such  flagrant 
misjudgment ;  while  the  hypothesis  of  honest  eiror  is  yet  further 
refuted  by  his  own  subsequent  conduct.  "  If  (argues  Demos- 
then^s)  JEschinfts  had  been  sincerely  misled  by  Philip,  so  as  to 
pledge  his  own  veracity  and  character  to  the  truth  of  positive 
assurances  given  publicly  before  his  countrymen,  respecting 
Philip's  designs,  then  on  finding  that  the  result  belied  him,  and 
that  he 'had  fatally  misled  those  whom  he  undertook  to  guide,  he 
woxild  be  smitten  with,  compunction,  and  would  in  particular 
abominate  the  name  of  Philip  as  one  who  had  disgraced  him  and 
made  him  an  unconscious  instrument  of  treachery.  But  the  fact 
has  been  totally  otherwise :  immediately  after  the  peace,  JEteclunto 
visited  Philip  to  share  his  triumph*  and  has  been  ever  since  his 
avowed  partisan  and  advocate." *  Such  conduct  is  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  of  honest  mistake,  and  goes  to  prove— what 
the  pi  oceedmgs  of  the  second  embassy  all  bear  out— that  JEschmSs 
was  the  hired  agent  of  Philip  for  deliberately  deceiving  hia 
countrymen  with  gross  falsehood.  Even  as  reported  by  himself, 
the  language  of  J2schin£s  betokens  his  ready  surrender  of  Grecian 
freedom,  and  his  recognition  of  Philip  as  a  master  \  for  he  gives 
not  only  his  consent,  but  his  approbation,  to  the  entry  of  Philip 


p  a$  <5  £  u>  r  Ayacrrarov*  foofaart,  Ac 

e  n.  48,  c,  86,  p,  46,  c.  41,  p  a  Demoatto  Fals*  teg.  pp  m,  874, 
52,  c  54,  also  pp.  81—41;  also  t&e  I  translate  the  substance  of  the- 
speech  against  Kteslphon,  p.  66,  c,  80.  argument,  not  the  words. 
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within  Thermopylae,1  only  exhorting  him,  when  he  comes  there, 
to  act  against  Thebes  and  in  defence  of  the  Boeotian  cities.  This, 
in  an  Athenian  envoy,  argues  a  blindness  little  short  of  treason. 
The  irreparable  misfortune,  both  for  Athens  and  for  free  Greece 
generally,  was  to  bring  Philip  within  Thermopylae,  with  power 
sufficient  to  put  down  Theses  and  reconstitute  BoBotia— even  if  it 
could  have  been  made  sure  that  such  would  be  the  first  employ- 
ment of  his  power.  The  same  negotiator^  who  had  begun  his 
mission  by  the  preposterous  flourish  of  calling  upon  Philip  to  give 
up  Amphipolis,  ended  by  treacherously  handing  over  to  him  a 
•new  conquest  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  acquired. 
Thermopylae,  betrayed  once  before  by  EphialtSs  the  Malian  to 
Xerxes,  was  now  betrayed  a  second  time  by  the  Athenian  envoys 
to  an  extra-Hellenic  power  yet  more  formidable. 

The  ruinous  peace  of  346  B.O.  was  thus  brought  upon  Athens 
rpkjg  dls.  not  simply  by  mistaken  impulses  of  her  own,  but  also 
graceful  by  the  corruption  of  jffischmls  and  the  major  part  of 
brought;*8  her  envoys.  Demosthenes  had  certainly  no  hand  in 
Sens  by  the  result  He  stood  in  decided  opposition  to  the 
the  corrap-  majonty  of  the  envoys  :  a  fact  manifest  as  well  from 
herown  his  own  assurances  as  from  the  complaints  vented 
envoys  against  him,  as  a  colleague  insuppoitably  troublesome, 
by  JEschinls.  Demosthenes  affirms,  too,  that  after  fruitless 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  majority,  he  tried  to  make  known 
their  misconduct  to  his  countrymen  at  home  both  by  perfeonal 
return  and  by  letter,  and  that  in  both  cases  his  attempts  were 
frustrated.  Whether  he  did  all  that  he  could  towards  this  object 

i  JEschinSs,  Fals  Leg  p  48,  c  36.  partisans  of  Philip,  whose  soldiers 
In  rebutting  the  charge  against  him  of  were  in  possession  of  their  country, 
having  betiayed  the  Phokians  to  The  reason  why  some  of  them 
Philip,  JEschmSs  (FaJs  Leg  pp  46,47)  appealed  in  his  favour  is  also  explained 
.dwells  upon  the  circumstance,  that  by  JEschunfis  himself,  when  he  states 
none  of  the  Phokian  exiles  appeared  that  he  had  pleaded  for  them  before 
to  assist  in  the  accusation,  and  that  the  Amphiktyomc  assembly,  and  had 
some  three  or  four  Phokians  and  obtained  f 01  them  a  mitigation  of  that 
Boeotians  (whom  he  calls  by  name)  extreme  penalty  which  their  most 
were  ready  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  violent  enemies  urged  against  them 
his  favour  To  captives  at  the  mercy  of  their 

The  reason  why  none  of  them  opponents,  such  an  mteiference  might 
appeared  against  him  appears  to  me  well  appear  deserving  of  gratitude , 
sufficiently  explained  by  Demosthenes,  quite  apart  from  the  question,  how  far 
The  Phokians  were  m  a  state  fai  too  JEschmSs  as  envoy,  oy  his  previous 
prostrate  and  terror  stncken  to  incur  communications  to  the  Athenian 
new  enmities,  or  to  come  forward  as  people,  had  contributed  to  betray  Ther- 
accusers  of  one  of  the  Athenian  mopylae  and  the  Phokians  to  Philip 
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cannot  be  determined  ;  but  we  find  no  proof  of  any  shortcoming. 
The  only  point  upon  which  Demosthenes  appears  open  to  censure 
is  on  his  omission  to  protest  emphatically  during  the  debates  of 
the  month  Elaphebolion  at  Athens,  when  the  Phokians  were  first 
practically  excluded  from  the  treaty.  I  discover  no  other  fault 
established  on  probable  grounds  against  him,  amidst  the  multi- 
farious accusations,  chiefly  personal  and  foreign  to  the  main 
issue,  preferred  by  his  opponent 

Respecting  Philokrates — the  actual  mover,  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  of  all  the  important  resolutions  tending  to 
bring  about  this  peace — we  leai  n,  that  being  impeached 
by  HypendSs1  not  long  afterwards,  he  retired  from 
Athens  without  standing  trial,  and  was  condemned  in 
his  absence  Both  he  and  JEschine's  (so  Demosthenes 
asserts)  had  received  from  Philip  bribes  and  grants  out  of  the 
spoils  of  Olynthus ,  and  PhilokratSs,  especially,  displayed  his 
newly-acquired  wealth  at  Athens  with  impudent  ostentation^ 
These  are  allegations  in  themselves  probable,  though  coming  from 
a  political  rival.  The  peace,  having  disappointed  every  one's 
hopes,  came  speedily  to  be  regarded  with  shame  and  regret,  of 
which  Philokrates  bore  the  brunt  as  its  chief  author.  Both 
JSschmSs  and  Demosthenes  sought  to  cast  upon  each  other  the 
imputation  of  confederacy  with  Philokrates. 

The  pious  feeling  of  DiodOrus  leads  him  to  describe,  with 
peculiar  seriousness,  the  divine  judgments  which  fell 
on  all  those  concerned  in  despoiling  the  Delphian  death  of  all 
temple.  Phal&kus,  with  Ins  mercenaries  out  of 
Phokis,  letired  first  into  Peloponnesus ;  from  thence 
seeking  to  cross  to  Tarentum,  he  was  forced  back  when 
actually  on  shipboard  by  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers, 
and  passed  into  Krete.  Here  he  took  service  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Knossus  against  those  of  Lyktus.  Over  the  latter  he  gained  a 
victory,  and  their  city  was  only  rescued  from  Mm  by  the  unex* 

i  Demosth  Fata.  Leg.  p.  376.    This  lor  having  made  hie  accusation  very 

impeachment  is  alluded  to  by  Hyped*  special.   Having  set  forth  the  express 

d§s  himself  in  his  oration  in  defence  of  words  of  the  decree  proposed  and 

Euxemppus,  recently  discovered  in  an  carried  in  the  public  assembly  by 

Egyptian  papyrus,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Philokratfia,  he  denounces  the  decree 

Churchill    Babington*    along    with  &s  mischievous  to  the  people}  and  th<s 

fragments  from  another  oration  of  proposer  as  having  been  fonbod. 
Hyperid«s  (Cambridge,  1868,  p,  18X       <Demoatk  Hals.  I*g.  pp,  $16,  876, 

Hyperides  takes  some  credit  to  himseM  W,m. 
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pected  arrival  of  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus.  That  prince, 
recently  the  auxiliary  of  Phalxkus  in  Phokis,  was  now  on  his 
way  across  the  sea  towards  Tarentum,  near  which  city  he  was 
slain  a  few  years  afterwards.  Phalsekus,  repulsed  from  Lyktus, 
next  laid  siege  to  Kydonia,  and  was  bringing  up  engines  to 
batter  the  walls,  when  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  arose,  so 
violent  that  his  engines  "  were  burnt  by  the  divine  lire,"  3L  and  he 
himself  with  several  soldiers  perished  in  trying  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  His  remaining  army  passed  into  Peloponnesus,  where 
they  embraced  the  cause  of  some  Eleian  exiles  against  the 
government  of  Elis,  but  were  vanquished,  compelled  to  sur- 
render, and  either  sold  into  slavery  or  put  to  death.2  Even  the 
wives  of  the  Phokian  leaders,  who  had  adorned  themselves  with 
some  of  the  sacred  donatives  out  of  the  Delphian  temple,  were 
visited  with  the  like  extremity  of  suffering.  And  while  the  gods 
dealt  thus  rigorously  with  the  authors  of  the  sacrilege,  they 
exhibited  favour  no  less  manifest  towards  their  champion  Philip, 
whom  they  exalted  more  and  more  towards  the  pinnacle  of 
honour  and  dominion.3 

3-  DiodOr.    xvi.    63.     itim  rov   Qetov  vindicata  sit " 

srupb? /care0Ae\'5/)o-aj',  &c.  Some  of  these  mercenaries,  how- 

*  Diodflr.  xvi.  61,  62,  63.  ever,  who  had  been  employed  in 

3_Diodor.  xvi.  64 ;  Justin,  vlii  2.  Phokis,  perished  in  Sicily  in  the 

"Bignum  itaque  qui  a  Diis  proximus  service    of    Timoleon— as    has    been 

Jaabeatur,  per  quern  Deorum  majestas  already  related. 
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CHAPTER  XC. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  346  B.C.,  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  CH2E- 
RONEIA  AND  THE  DEATH  OF  PHILIP 

I  HAVE  described  in  my  last  chapter  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred 
War,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Amphiktyonic  positiou  Of 
assembly  by  Philip,  together  with  the  dishonourable  ?WMp  after 
peace  of  346  B  o ,  whereby  Athens,  after  a  war  feeble  sion  of  the" 
in  management  and  inglorious  in  result,  was  betrayed  SaoredWar 
by  the  treachery  of  her  own  envoys  into  the  abandonment  of  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae— a  new  sacrifice  not  required  by  her  actual 
position,  and  more  fatal  to  her  future  security  than  any  of  the 
previous  losses.  This  important  pass,  the  key  of  Greece,  had 
now  come  into  possession  of  Philip,  who  occupied  it,  together 
with  the  Phokian  territory,  by  a  permanent  garrison  of  his  own 
troops.1  The  Amphiktyonic  assembly  had  become  an  instrument 
for  his  exaltation  Both  Thebans  and  Thessahans  were  devoted 
to  his  interest,  rejoicing  in  the  rum  of  their  common  enemies  the 
Phokians,  without  reflecting  on  the  more  formidable  power  now 
established  on  their  frontiers.  Though  the  power  of  Thebes  had 
been  positively  increased  by  regaining  Orchomenus  and  KorCneia, 
yet,  comparatively  speaking,  the  new  position  of  Philip  brought 
upon  her,  as  well  as  upon  Athens  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  a  degra- 
dation and  extraneous  mastery  such  as  had  never  before  been 
endured.2 

This  new, position  of  Philip,  as  champion  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  and  within  the  line  of  common  Grecian  defence,  was 
profoundly  felt  by  DernoathenSs.  A  short  time  after  the  surrender 
of  Thermopylae,  when  the  Thessalian  and  Macedonian  envoys  had 

1  Demosth,  Phfllpp.  ill  p,  119.  0<*t,  K&\torra  irftrp<wr«t,  irpb?  8*  TI^P 

3  Demosth*  De  Pace,  p.  62,     wvl  Si    *al  fio£av,  alffxiorra,  &C. 
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arrived  at  Athens,  announcing  the  recent  determination  of  the 
Sentiments  Amphiktyons  to  confer  upon  Philip  the  place  in  that 
of  Demos-  assembly  from  whence  the  Phokians  had  been  just 
""  expelled,  concurrence  of  Athens  in.  this  vote  was- 

invited>  tut  tte  Athenians,  mortified  and  exasperated 
in  the  peace  at  the  recent  turn  of  events,  were  hardly  disposed 

to  acquiesce.    Here  we  find  Demosthenes  taking  the 

cautlolls  side,  and  strongly  advising  compliance     He 
7  of      insists  upon  the  necessity  of  refraining  from  any  mea- 

sure calculated  to  break  the  existing  peace,  however 
deplorable  may  have  been  its  conditions,  and  of  giving  no  pre- 
tence to  the  Amphiktyons  lor  voting  conjoint  war  against  Athens, 
to  be  executed  by  Philip1  These  recommendations,  prudent 
under  the  circumstances,  prove  that  Demosthenes,  though  dis- 
satisfied with  the  peace,  was  anxious  to  keep  it  now  that  it  was 
made,  and  that  if  he  afterwards  came  to  renew  his  exhoitations 
to  war,  this  was  owing  to  new  encroachments  and  more  menacing 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Philip. 

We  have  other  evidences  besides  the  Demosthenic  speech  just 
Sentiments  C1^  *°  attest  the  effect  of  Philip's  new  position  on 
of  isokrat&s  the  Grecian  mind.  Shortly  after  the  peace,  and  before 
to  Philip—  the  breaking  up  of  the  Phokian  towns  into  villages 


had  bee31  fnlly  camed  mto  detail»  IsokratSs  published 
Hellenism,  j^  ietter  addressed  to  Philip,  the  Oratio  ad  Philip- 
pum.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  invite  Philip  to  reconcile 
the  four  great  cities  of  Greece  (Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes,  and 
Argos),  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  united  force  as  well  as 
of  Greece  generally,  and  to  invade  Asia  for  the  puipose  of  over- 
throwing the  Persian,  empire,  of  liberating  the  Asiatic  Gieeks, 
and  of  providing  new  homes  for  the  unsettled  wanderers  in 
Greece.  The  remarkable  point  here  is,  that  IsokratSs  puts  the 
Hellenic  world-  under  subordination  and  pupilage  to  Philip, 
renouncing  all  idea  of  it  as  a  self-sustaining  and  self-regulating 
system.  He  extols  Philip's  exploits,  good  fortune,  and  power, 
above  all  historical  parallels,  treats  him  unequivocally  as  the 
chief  of  Greece,  and  only  exhorts  him  to  make  as  good  use  of  his 
power  as  his  ancestor  Hlrakl§s  had  made  in  early  times  2  He 

i  Demosth  De  Pace,  pp  60,  61. 

a  Isokrates,  Or  v  ad  PMipp  s  128—185. 
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recommends  Mm,  by  impartial  and  conciliatory  behaviour  to- 
wards all,  to  acquire  for  himself  the  same  devoted  esteem  among 
the  Greeks  as  that  which  now  pievailed  among  his  own  Mace- 
donian oilicers,  or  as  that  which  existed  among  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians towards  tha  Spartan  kings.1  Great  and  melancholy  indeed 
is  the  change  which  had  come  over  the  old  age  of  Isokrat§s,  since 
he  published  the  Panegyrical  Oration  (380  B  o  ,  thirty-four  years 
before),  wheiein  ho  invokes  a  united  Pan-hellenic  expedition 
against  Asia,  under  the  joint  guidance  of  the  two  Hellenic  chiefs 
by  land  and  sea,  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  wherein  he  indignantly 
denounces  Sparta  for  having,  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  intro- 
duced for  her  own  purposes  a  Persian  rescript  to  impose  laws  on 
the  Grecian  world.  The  prostration  of  Grecian  dignity,  serious 
as  it  was,  involved  in  the  peace  of  Antalkuliw,  was  far  leas  dis- 
graceful than  that  recommended  by  IsokratCs  towards  Philip, 
himself  indeed  personally  of  Hellenic  parentage,  but  a  Mace- 
donian or  barbarian  (as  Dcmo-athenCs  2  terms  him)  by  power  and 
position.  As  JEni'lnnus,  when  employed  in  embassy  from  Athens 
to  Philip,  thought  that  his  principal  duty  consisted  in  trying  to 
pomade  him  by  eloquence  to  lestore  Amphipolis  to  Athens  and 
put  down  ThCbca,  so  Isokrat&s  relies  upon  his  skilful  pen  to- 
dispo.se  the  now  chief  to  a  ^ood  use  of  imperial  power,  to  make 
him  protector  of  Greece  and  conqueror  of  Asia.  If  copious  and 
elegant  ilattery  could  work  such  a  miraclo,  laokralfa  might  Hope 
for  Hiiccess,  But  it  IB  painful  to  note  the  increasing  subservience 
on  the  part  of  estimable  Athenian  freemen  tike  Isokrat6s  to  a 
foreign  potentate,  and  the  declining  Hontiment  of  Hellenic  inde- 
pendence and  dignity,  conspicuous  after  the  peace  of  346  B  o.  in 
reference  to  Philip. 

From  IsokratCs  as  well  aa  from  Demosthenes  we  thus  obtain 
evidence  of  the  imposing  and  intimidating  effect  of  position 
Philip's  name  in  Greece  after  the  peace  of  346  B.C. 
Ochup,  the  Persian  king,  was  at  this  time  embarrassed 
by  unsubdued  revolt  among  his  subjects,  which  Iso- 


kratC*  urges  as  one  motive  for  Philip  to  attack  him,  5Snffli1n 


Not  only  Egypt,  but  also  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  were 

.  Or.  ?  .  ad  Phttlpp.  fl.  91.    o-oi'/y  Trpos  oi  fcamftfrovt      <f<rri  «'  ow 
'  - 


,  .  , 

*  TI  irgfcf  row?  favrwif   vo*  fiirocn  •y»p«forflat,  Ac. 
«xovTas,  TOVS  5"  iraipou?  TOV;        *  Domoath,  1'hilipp  HI,  p.  118. 
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in  revolt  against  the  Persian  king.  One  expedition  (if  not  two) 
on  a  large  scale,  undertaken  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
quering Egypt,  had  been  disgracefully  repulsed,  in  consequence 
of  the  ability  of  the  generals  (Diophantus  an  Athenian  and 
Lamius  a  Spartan)  who  commanded  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in 
the  service  of  the  Egyptian  prince  Nektanebus.1  About  the 
time  of  the  peace  of  346  B.O.  in  Greece,  however,  Ochus  appears 
to  have  renewed  with  better  success  his  attack  on  Cyprus,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Egypt  To  reconquer  Cyprus,  he  put  in  requisition 
the  force  of  the  Karian  prince  Idrieus  (brother  and  successor  of 
Mausolus  and  Artemisia),  at  this  time  not  only  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Asia  Minor,  but  also  master  of  the  Grecian  islands 
Chios,  K6s,  and  Rhodes,  probably  by  means  of  an  internal 
oligarchy  in  each,  who  ruled  in  his  interest  and  through  his 
soldiers.2  linens  sent  to  Cyprus  a  force  of  40  triremes  and  8000 
mercenary  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Athenian  Phokion 
and  of  Evagoras,  an  exiled  member  of  the  dynasty  reigning  at 
Salamis  in  the  island.  After  a  long  siege  of  Salamis  itselfj  which 
was  held  against  the  Persian  kmg  by  Protagoras,  probably  another 
member  of  the  same  dynasty,  and  after  extensive  operations 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  rich  island,  affording  copious  plunder 
to  the  soldiers,  so  as  to  attract  numerous  volunteers  from  the 
mainland,  all  Cyprus  was  again  brought  under  the  Persian 
authority 3 

The  Phoenicians  had  revolted  from  Ochus  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Cypriote,  and  in  concert  with  Nektanebus,  prince  of  Egypt, 
from  whom  they  received  a  reinforcement  of  4000  Greek  merce- 
naries under  Mentor  the  Bhodian.  Of  the  three  great  Phoenician 
cities,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus,  each  a  separate  political  commu- 

i  Isokratfis,  Or  v.  Philipp  s  118 ;  of  346  B  c.  after  the  peace. 

Diod6r  xv   40,  44,  48    Dioddrus  al-  Compare  Deroosth   De  Ehod  Li- 

Judes    three   several  times   to   this  bertat  p  121,  an  oration  four  yeaia 

repulse  of  Ochus  from  Egypt    Op  earlier 

Deraosth  De  Ehod.  Libert  p  198  SDioddr*  xvi.  42-46    In  the  In- 

Trogns   mentions   three    different  scnption  No.  87  of  Boeckh's  Corpus 

expeditions  of  Ochus  against  Egypt  Inscriptt ,  we  find  a  decree  passed  by 

(Argument  ad  Justin,  lib  x )  the  Athenians  recognizing  friendship 

2 IsokratSs,  Or.  v  Phihpp  s.  102.  and  hospitality   with  the  Sidonian 

'ISpiea  ye  rev  cvTropuTarov  r&v  vvv  prince  Strato— from  whom  they  seem 

wepl  i^v  Taipei/,  &c  to  have  received  a  donation  of  ten 

Demosth  Be  Pace,  p,  63.    ^/wi?  6k  talents  The  note  of  date  in  this  decree 

*Z>ncv—KOii  T&P  Kapa  ray  nfarovs  <ara-  is  not  preserved ;  hut  M  Boeckh  con- 

Aauftavew,  Xt'ov  K<U  E&?  xal  'Prffiov,  &o  ceives  it  to  date  between  Olympiad 

An  oration  delivered  in  the  latter  half  101—104, 
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nity,  but  administering  their  common  affairs  at  a  joint  town 
called  Trrpolis,  composed  ol  three  separate  walled  cir-  Becon  ^^ 
cuits,  a  furlong  apart  from  each  other,  Sidon  was  at  <rf  Phoenicia 
once  the  oldest,  the  richest,  and  the  greatest  sufferer  pl^dy118'"" 
from  Persian  oppression,  Hence  the  Sidonian  popu-  gj^fj^ 
lation,  with  their  prince  Tennes,  stood  foremost  pimce 
in  the  revolt  against  Oehus,  employing  their  great  Teun6s 
wealth  in  hiring  soldiers,  preparing  arms,  and  accumulating 
every  means  of  defence.  In  the  first  outbreak  they  expelled  the 
Persian  garrison,  seized  and  punished  some  of  the  principal 
officers,  and  destroyed  the  adjoining  palace  and  park  reserved 
for  the  satrap  or  king.  Having  further  defeated  the  neighbouring 
satraps  ot  Kilikia  and  Syria,  they  strengthened  the  defences  of 
the  city  by  triple  ditches,  heightened  walls,  and  a  fleet  of  100 
triremes  and  qumqueremes  Incensed  at  these  proceedings, 
Ochus  marched  with  an  immense  force  from  Babylon.  But  his 
means  of  corruption  served  him  better  than  his  arms  The  Sido- 
nian prince  Tennis,  in  combination  with  Mentor,  entered  into 
private  bargain  with  him,  betrayed  to  him  first  one  hundred  of 
the  principal  citizens,  and  next  placed  the  Persian  army  in 
possession  of  the  city  walls.  Ochus,  having  slain  the  hundred 
citissens  surrendered  to  him,  together  with  five  hundred  more 
who  came  to  him  with  boughs  of  supplication,  intimated  his 
purpose  of  taking  signal  revenge  on  the  Sidonians  generally,  who 
took  the  desperate  resolution,  first  of  burning  their  fleet  that  no 
one  might  escape,  next  of  shutting  themselves  up  with  their 
families,  and  setting  fire  each  man  to  his  own  house.  In  this 
deplorable  conflagration  40,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished, 
and  such  was  the  wealth  destroyed,  that  the  privilege  of  searching 
the  ruins  was  purchased  tbr  a  large  sum  of  money.  Instead  of 
rewarding  the  traitor  Tennis,  Ochxis  concluded  lie  tragedy  by 
putting  him  to  death.1 

Rushed  with  tks  unexpected  success,  0«hus  marched  with  an 
immense  force  against  Egypt  He  had  in  his  army  10,000  Greeks: 
6000  by  requisition  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  j  3000 
by  request  from  Argos  ;  and  1000  from  Th6bes.8  To  Athens  and 


.  xvi>  42,  43,  45,    "Occlsla       *DIoflflr  xvl.  47;  laokratts,  Or.xiL 
optima,tibus    Sldona,    cepit    Ochui"  Paiiathenaic.  s,  171. 
<TrogUB,  Argum.  ad  Justin,  lib*  x.). 
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Sparta  lie  had  sent  a  like  request,  but  had  received  from  both  a 
iteconquest  courteous  refusal.  His  army,  Greek  and  Asiatic, 
byfSper-  tlie  largest  ^ch  Persia  had  sent  forth  for  many 
sian  force  years,  was  distributed  into  three  divisions,  each  com- 
S^and1611"  manded  by  one  Greek  and  one  Persian  general  •  one 
Bagdas  Of  ^e  three  divisions  was  confided  to  Mentor  and 
the  eunuch  Bagdas,  the  two  ablest  servants  o±  the  Persian  king. 
The  Egyptian  prince  Nektanebus,  having  been  long  aware  o±  the 
impending  attack,  had  also  assembled  a  numerous  force  .  not  less 
than  20,000  mercenary  Greeks,  with  a  lar  larger  body  oi 
Egyptians  and  Libyans.  He  had  also  taken  special  care  to  put 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  with  the  fortress  of  Pelusmm  at 
its  mouth,  in  a  full  state  of  defence  But  these  ample  means  ot 
defence  were  rendered  unavailing,  partly  by  his  own  unskilful- 
ness  and  incompetence,  partly  by  the  ability  and  cunning  of 
Mentor  and  Bagdas.  Nektanebus  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
Ethiopia ;  all  Egypt  fell  with  little  resistance  into  the  hands  ot 
the  Persians ,  the  fortified  places  capitulated— the  temples  were 
pillaged,  with  an  immense  booty  to  the  victors — and  even  the 
sacred  archives  of  the  temples  were  carried  off,  to  be  afterwards 
resold  to  the  priests  for  an  additional  sum  of  money.  The 
wealthy  territory  of  Egypt  again  became  a  Persian  province, 
under  the  satrap  PherendatSs  ,  while  Ochus  returned  to  Babylon, 
with  a  large  increase  both  of  dominion  and  ot  reputation.  The 
Greek  mercenaries  were  dismissed  to  return  home  with  an  ample 
harvest  both  of  pay  and  plunder *  They  constituted  in  fact  the 
principal  element  of  force  on  both  sides ;  some  Greeks  enabled 
the  Persian  king  to  subdue  revolters,2  while  others  lent  their 
strength  to  the  revolters  against  him, 

By  this  reconquest  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  Ochus  relieved 
himself  from  that  contempt  into  which  he  had  fallen  through  the 
failure  of  his  former  expedition,8  and  even  exalted  the  Persian 

i  Diodfir  xvi  47—51  Ley,  Fata  et  years  between  351—848  B  C,  (Diod6r. 

Conditio  JSgypti  sub  Eegno  Persarura,  xvi  40—52)  In  my  judgment  they 

pp  25, 26.  were  not  executed  until  niter  the  con- 

sisokratfis,  Or  iv.  Phihpp.  s.  149.  elusion  of  the  peace  between  Philip 

JM&  TODS  a<f>icpraju.eVov9  rrjs  apx^t  rfc  and  Athens,  in  March,  846  B  C  ,  they 

£a<riAe«<?  <n;yK<xTa<rrpe0dju,e0a,  &c  were  probably  brought  to  a  close  in 

*Isokrat&3,  Or  iv  Phihpp  s.  117,  the  two  summers  of  846—845  B*  a  The 

121, 160  Diodftrus  places  the  success-'  Discourse  or  Letter  of  Isokratfis  to 

f  ul  expeditions  of  Ochus  against  Philip  appears  better  evidence  on  this 

Phoenicia  and  Egypt  during  title  three  point  of  chronology  than  tho  assertion 
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empire  m  force  and  credit  to  a  point  nearly  as  high  as  it  had 
ever  occupied  before.  The  Rhodian  Mentor  and  the  B  0  &&- 
Persian  Bagoas,  both  of  whom  had  distinguished  344 
themselves  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  became  from  Powei  of 
this  time  among  his  most  effective  officers  Bagoas 
accompanied  Ochus  into  the  interior  provinces,  retain- 
ing  his  full  confidence  ,  while  Mentor,  rewarded  with  coast-he 
a  sum  of  100  talents  and  loaded  with  Egyptian  £22  d^" 
plundei,  was  invested  with  the  satrapy  of  the  Asiatic  Atarneus 
seaboard.1  He  here  got  together  a  considerable  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  with  whom  he  rendered  signal  seivice  to  the  Persian 
king  Though  the  whole  coast  was  understood  to  belong  to  the 
Persian  empire,  yet  there  were  many  separate  strong  towns  and 
positions,  held  by  chiefs  who  had  their  own  military  force, 
neither  paying  tribute  nor  obeying  orders.  Among  these  chiefs, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  was  Hermeias,  who  resided  in  the 
stronghold  of  Atarneus  (on  the  mainland  opposite  to  Lesbos),  but 
had  in  pay  many  troops  and  kept  garrisons  in  many  neighbouring 
places.  Though  partially  disabled  by  accidental  injury  in  child- 
hood,2 Hermeias  was  a  man  of  singular  energy  and  ability,  and 
had  conquered  for  himself  this  dominion.  But  what  has  contri- 
buted most  to  his  celebrity  is,  that  he  was  the  attached  friend 
and  admirer  of  Aristotle,  who  passed  three  years  with  him  at 
Atarneus,  after  the  death  of  Plato  in  348—34*7  B  c,,  and  who  has 
commemorated  his  merits  in  a  noble  ode.  By  treachery  and 
false  promises,  Mentor  seduced  Hermeias  into  an  interview, 
seized  his  person,  and  employed  his  signet-ring  to  send  counterfeit 
orders  whereby  he  became  master  of  Atarneus  and  all  the  re- 


of    DiodArus.      The    Discourse    of  Xrf«»r  O$T«  erpatrmtiv  ££to*  «Twa  (s. 

laokrates  was  published  shortly  after  118), 

the  peace  of  March,  846  B.C,,  and  KWKa 

addreused  to  a  prince  perfectly  well  S«i?  irt&ror«  rw                         ,       , 

informed  of  all  the  public  events  of  his  The  reconqueat  of  Egypt  by  Ochus, 

time,    One  of  the  main  arguments  with  an  immense  army  and  a  large 

used  by  leokratfia  to  induce  Philip  to  number  of  Greeks  engaged  on  both 

attack  the  Persian  empire  is  the  weak-  sides,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 

ness  of  Ochus  In  consequence  of  ftgypt  Impressive  events  of  the  age,  DJoddnw 

and  Phoenicia  being  still  in  revolt  may  perhaps  have  confounded  the  date 

and  unsubdued,  anO  the  contempt  into  of  the  jlrxt  expedition,  wherein  Ouhus 

which  Ochus  had  fallen  from  having  failed,  with  that  of  the  second,  whereto 

ivied  to  reconquer  Egypt  and  having  he  succeeded. 

been  ignominious!?  repulsed—  iurii\fav  *  Diodur,  xvl.  BO—  fl2. 

tattcv  (Oohus)  ov  pAvov  n-nWv  <UU  *  Strabo,  xiv.  p.   610,     Sutfas  V. 
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niaimng  places  held  by  Hermeias  Thus,  by  successful  perfidy, 
Mentoi  reduced  the  most  vigorous  of  the  independent  chiefs  on 
the  Asiatic  coast  ;  after  which,  by  successive  conquests  of  the 
same  kind,  he  at  length  brought  the  whole  coast  effectively  under 
Persian  dominion.1 

The  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  lasted  without 
any  formal  renunciation  on  either  side  for  more  than 
six  years  ;  from  March,  346  B  0.,  to  "beyond  midsum- 
mer, 340  B.O  But  though  never  formally  renounced 
during  that  interval,  it  became  gradually  more  and 
more  violated  in  practice  by  both  parties  To  furnish 
a  consecutive  history  of  the  events  of  these  few  years 
is  beyond  our  power.  We  have  nothing  to  guide  us 
but  a  few  orations  of  Demosthenes,2  which,  while  conveying  a 
lively  idea  of  the  feeling  of  the  time^  touch,  by  way  of  allusion 
and  as  materials  for  reasoning,  upon  some  few  facts,  yet  hardly 
enabling  us  to  string  together  those  facts  into  an  historical  series. 


Peace  be- 
tween Phi- 
lip and  the 
Athenians 
continued 
without 
formal  re- 
nunciation 
from  346— 
340  B.c 


which  he  had  taken  in  the  conquest  of 
Egypt 

The  seizure  of  Hermeias  by  Mentor 


1  Dioddrus  places  the  appointment 
of  Mentor  to  the  satrapy  of  the  Asiatic 
coast,  and  hia  seizure  of  Heiineias,  in 

Olymp  107,  4  (349—348  B  c ),  im-  must  probably  have  taken  place  about 
mediately  aftei  the  successful  invasion  343  B  c  The  stay  of  Aristotle  with 
of  Egypt  Hermeias  will  probably  have  occupied 


this  date  cannot  be  correct, 
since  Anstotle  visited  Hermeias  at 
Atarneus  after  the  death  of  Plato,  and 
passed  three  years  with  him— from  the 
archonship  of  Theophilus  (348—347  B  c 
Olymp  108,  1),  in  which  year  Plato 
died,  to  the  archonship  of  Eubulus 
(345—344  BC.  Olymp  108,  4)  (Vita 


the  three  years  between  847  and  344  B  C. 
Respecting  the  chronology  of  these 
events,  Mr  Clinton  follows  Dioddrus  : 
Bdhnecke  dissents  from  him—lightly, 
in  my  judgment  (Forschungen,  pp  460 
—734,  note)  Bohnecke  seems  to  think 
that  the  person  mentioned  in  Demostb 
Phihpp  iv  (pp  189,  140)  as  having 


Anstotehs  ap  Dionys.  Hal'  Episfc  ad   been  seized  ana  earned  up  prisoner  to 
Ammfieum,  c.  5 ,  Scnptt  Biographic!,    the  king  of  Persia,  accused  of  plotting 
—     '*    ~    '  ^     ~  "    A  ••  -'    hostility 


, 

p    397,   ed,   Westermann), 
Laert  v  7 


Diogen    with   Philip   measures  of 

against  the  latter,  is  Hermeias    This 

Here  is  another  reason  confirming   is  not  in  itself  improbable,  but  the 
the  remark  made  in  my  former  note,   authority  of  the  commentator  Ulpian 
that  Dioddrus  has  placed  the  conquest   seems  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  us 
of  Egypt  by  Ochus  three  or  four  years  in  positively  asserting  the  identity 
too  early,  since  the  appointment  of       It  is   remarkable   that   DiodOrns 
Mentor  to  the  satrapy  of  the  Asiatic   makes  no  mention  of  the  peace  of  346 
coast    follows    naturally    and    im-   B.C  ,     between     Philip     and     the 
mediately  after  the  distinguished  part   Athenians 

Delivered  in 
2  Demosthenes,  Philippic  ii  .  ..........     .  BC  344—343 

---  De  Halonneso,  not  genuine  ,  .  .  .  .........     B.C,  348—842 

-----  De  Falsa  JLegatoone  ,    .....  t& 

JEschinfis,  De  Falsa  Legatione  ........  ,  ,.     .  BC  343—342 

Demosthenfis  De  Chersoneso  .........  .      .........  BC  342—341 

-----  Phihpp  iii     ......  „  .......         ib 

--  Philipp  iv  .........  .  .......          B,C  341-340 

-----  -ad  Philip  Epist  .......  BC  340—389 
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A  brief  sketch  of  the  general  tendencies  01  this  period  is  all  that 
we  can  venture  upon 

Philip  was  the  great  aggressor  oi  the  age  The  movement 
everywhere,  in  orneai  Gieece,  began  with  him,  and  Movements 
with  those  parties  in  the  various  cities  who  acted  on  {JjJ,}^ 
his  instigation  and  looked  up  to  him  for  support  Piniip 
We  hear  of  his  direct  intervention,  or  of  the  effects  of  fKghout 
his  exciting  suggestions,  everywhere  in  Peloponnesus,  Gtiecco 
at  Ambrakia  and  Leukas,  in  Eubooa  and  in  Thrace  The 
inhabitants  of  Megalopolis,  Messenc,  and  Argos  were  soliciting  his 
presence  in  Peloponnesus,  and  his  active  co-operation  against 
Sparta.  Philip  intimated  a  purpose  of  going  there  himself,  and 
sent  in  the  meantime  soldiers  and  money,  with  a  formal 
injunction  to  Sparta  that  she  must  renounce  all  pretension  to 
Messene1  He  established  a  footing  in  Elis,a  by  furnishing 
troops  to  an  oligarchical  faction,  and  enabling  them  to  become 
masters  of  the  government,  after  a  violent  revolution  Connected 
f  probably  with  this  intervention  in  Elis  was  his  capture  of  the 
thiee  Eleian  colonies,  Pandosia,  Bucheta,  and  Elateia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Epirotic  Kassopia,  near  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia.  He 
made  over  these  three  towns  to  his  brother-in-law  Alexander, 
whom  he  exalted  to  be  prince  of  the  Epirotic  Molossians8— de- 
posing the  reigning  prince  Arrhylm  He  further  attacked  the 
two  principal  Grecian  cities  in  that  region,  Ambrakia  and  Leukas  j 
but  here  he  appears  to  have  failed 4  Detachments  of  his  troops 
showed  themselves  near  Megara  and  Eretna,  to  the  aid  of  philip- 
pissmg  parties  in  these  cities  and  to  the  serious  alarm  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Philip  established  more  firmly  hie  dominion  over  Thessaly, 
distributing  the  country  into  four  divisions,  and  planting  a 
garrison  in  Pherco,  the  city  most  disaffected  to  him,5  We  also 

i  Demoath.  Be  Pace,  p.  01 ;  Philip-  against  Ambrakia  and  LeuJcas  are 

*plcil  p  60  not  noticed  in  the  second  Philippic, 

a  Dtfttumth.    Fate    leg.    p.    424  •  but  only  in  orations  of  later  date,  we 

Pa,u«an,  iv,  28.  8  may  perhaps  presume  that  they  did 

s  Justin,  viii,  6,    PioMnie  states  not  take  jplace  till  after  Otymp,  100, 

that  Atacoatlw  flirt  not  become  prince  1  a  B  c.  844—848,    But  this  Js  not  ft 

until  after  the  death  of  A  why  baa  (acvi,  vary  certain  inference, 

72).  s  PeujoBth,  Fals.  leg,  pp  868,  424, 

«Ps«ulo.D«mf«ith,  »e  Hftlonneso,  486;  Phhipp.iil  pp,  117, 118*  iv  p,183, 

p  84;IHittoath,F«la  r^g.pp.42i^43&;  De  Coronft  p  i$4;  I'seudo-DemoBth, 

Philippic  iii.  pp.  117-M;  Philippic  De  Haionneso,  p,  S4. 

lv.  p.  183,  Compare  Harpakmtion,  v. 

As   thow   oiitorprlflefl   of  Philip  yl<*. 
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read  that  he  again  overran  and  subdued  the  Illyrian,  Dardanian, 
and  Paeonian  tnbes  on  his  northern  and  western  boundary, 
capturing  many  of  their  towns,  and  bringing  back  much  spoil, 
and  that  he  defeated  the  Thracian  prince  KersobleptSs,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  Greek  cities  on  and  near  the  Hellespont.1 
He  is  said  further  to  have  redistributed  the  population  of 
Macedonia,  transferring  inhabitants  from  one  town  to  another 
according  as  he  desired  to  favour  or  discourage  residence,  to  the 
great  misery  and  suffering  of  the  families  so  removed 2 

Such  was  the  exuberant  activity  of  Philip,  felt  everywhere 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  to  those  of  the  Ionian 
sea  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Every  yeai  his  power 
increased:  while  the  cities  of  the  Grecian  world 
recognized  remained  passive,  uneombined,  and  without  recog- 
w  ***  nizing  any  one  of  their  own  number  as  leader  The 
philippizing  factions  were  everywhere  rising  in  arms  or  conspiring 
to  seize  the  governments  for  their  own  account  under  Philip's 
auspices ;  while  those  who  clung  to  free  and  popular  Hellenism 
were  discouraged  and  thrown  on  the  defensive3 

It  was  Philip's  policy  to  avoid  or  postpone  any  breach  of  peace 
Vigilance  with  Athens,  the  only  power  under  whom  Grecian 
TOtrSneWed  comkmation  against  him  was  practicable.  But  a 
of  Demos-  politician  like  Demosthenes  foresaw  clearly  enough 

en  s          the  coming  absorption  of  the  Grecian  world,  Athens 


included,  into  the  dominion  of  Macedonia,  unless 
.some  means  could  be  found  of  reviving  among  its  members  a 
spirit  of  vigorous  and  united  defence.  In  or  before  the  year  344 
B.C  ,  we  find  this  orator  again  coming  forward  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  persuading  his  countrymen  to  send  a  mission  into 
Peloponnesus,  and  going  himself  among  the  envoys 4  He  addressed 
both  to  the  Messemans  and  Argeians  emphatic  remonstrances  on 
their  devotion  to  Philip,  reminding  them  that  from  excessive  fear 
and  antipathy  towards  Sparta  they  were  betraying  to  him  their 

JDiodor  xra.09,71.  similis  excidio  erat,"  &c     Compare 

2  Justin,  viu  5,  6     "  Reversus  in  Livy,  xl  8,  -where  similar  proceedings 

tegmun,  nt  pecora  pastores  nnnc  in  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius  (B.C.  182), 

hybernos,  nuuc  in  ajstivos  saltus  tra.ii-  are  described 

•ciuttt-sicjile  populos  et  urbes,  ut  illi       «See  a  striking  passage  in  the 

velreplendavelderehnquendaqtufequse  fourth  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  D 

loca  videbantar,  ad  libidinem  suam  132 

transfert.   Miseranda  ubique  faoies  et       *  Dewosthen.  3)e  Corona,  p,  252. 
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own  freedom,  as  well  as  that  of  all  their  Hellenic  brethren,1 
Though  heard  with  approbation,  he  does  not  flatter  himself  with 
having  worked  any  practical  change  in  their  views3  But  it 
appears  that  envoys  reached  Athens  (in  344  —  343  B  c  )  to  whom 
some  answer  was  required,  and  it  is  in  suggesting  that  answer 
that  Demosthenes  delivers  his  second  Philippic.  He  denounces 
Philip  anew,  as  an  aggressor  stretching  his  power  on  every  side, 
violating  the  peace  with  Athens,  and  preparing  ruin  for  the 
Grecian  world.8  Without  advising  immediate  war,  he  calls  on 
the  Athenians  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and  to  organize  defensive 
alliance  among  the  Greeks  generally. 

The  activity  of  Athens,  unfortunately,  was  shown  in  nothing 
but  words,  to  set  off  against  the  vigorous  deeds  of  Mission  of 
Phihp.    But  they  were  words  of  Demosthenes,  the  ^tUeSsby 
force  of  which  was  felt  by  Philip's  partisans  in  Greece,  rump— 
and  occasioned  such  annoyance  to  Philip  himself  that  men?s  " 


he  sent  to  Athens  more  than  once  envoys  and  letters 
of  remonstrance.  Hxs  envoy,  an  eloquent  Byzantine  peace— 
named  Python,4  addressed  the  Athenian  assembly 
with  much  success,  complaining  of  the  calumnies  of 
the  orators  against  Philip—  asset  ting  emphatically  that  Philip 
was  animated  with  the  best  sentiments  towards  Athens,  and 
desired  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of  rendering  service  to  her  — 
and  offering  to  review  and  amend  the  terms  of  the  late  psace, 
Such  general  assurances  of  friendship,  given  with  eloquence  and 
emphasis,  produced  considerable  effect  in  the  Athenian  assembly, 
as  they  had  done  from  the  mouth  of  J£8chm£s  during  the  discus- 
sions on  the  peace.  The  proposal  of  Python  was  taken  up  by 
the  Athenians,  and  two  amendments  were  proposed  ;—  1.  Instead 

i  Demosth  Philipp  ii.  pp.  71,  72.  they  came  out  of  Peloponnesus. 
Demosthenes  himself  reports  to  the       I  catmot  bring  myself  to  believe,  on, 

Athenian  assembly  (in  844—343  B  c.)  the  authority  of  Libanlus,  that  there 

what  he  had  said  to  the  Messeiiians  were  any  envoys  present  from  Philip. 

and  Argeians  The  tenor  of  the  discourse  appears  to 

»D*moBth  Philipp.  a.  p  ». 


. 

a  Demosth,  Philipp   ii,  pp»  60-72.  pp,   81,   82.     Wintewski   (Comment. 

Who  these    envoys   were,  or  from  ifistor.  in  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p  140) 

-whence  they  came,  does  not  appear  thinks  that  the  embassy  of  Python  to 

from  the  oration.     Libanius  in  his  Athens  is  the  very  embassy  to  which 

argument  says  that  they  had  come  the  second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes 

3ointly  from  Philip,  from  the  Argeians,  provides  or  introduces  a  reply,     I 

and  from  the  Messenians.   Dionyaius  agree  with  Bo'linecke  in  regarding  this 

Hal.  (ad  Ammseurn,  p,  737)  states  that  supposition  as  improbable. 
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of  the  existing  words  of  the  peace  —  "  That  each  party  should  have 
what  they  actually  had"—  it  was  moved  to  substitute  this  phrase 
**That  each  party  should  have  their  own".1  2  That  not  merely 
the  allies  of  Athens  and  of  Philip,  but  also  all  the  other  Greeks, 
shdbld  be  included  in  the  peace  ;  That  all  of  them  should  remain 
free  and  autonomous  ,  That  if  any  of  them  were  attacked,  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  on  both  sides  would  lend  them  armed 
assistance  forthwith  3.  That  Philip  should  be  required  to  make 
restitution  of  those  places  (Doriskus,  Serreium,  &c  ),  which  he  had 
captured  from  Kersoblept&s  after  the  day  when  peace  was  sworn 
at  Athens. 

The  first  amendment  appears  to  have  been  moved  by  a  citizen 
named  Hegesippus,  a  strenuous  anti-philippizing  politician, 
supporting  the  same  views  as  Demosthenes.  Python,  with  the 
other  envoys  of  Philip,  present  in  the  assembly,  either  accepted 
these  amendments,  or  at  least  did  not  protest  against  them  He 
partook  of  the  public  hospitality  of  the  city  as  upon  an  under- 
standing mutually  settled  3  Hegesippus  with  other  Athenians 
was  sent  to  Macedonia  to  procure  the  ratification  of  Philip  ;  who 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  second  amendment,  offered  arbitration 
respecting  the  third,  but  refused  to  ratify  the  first—  disavowing 
both  the  general  proposition  and  the  subsequent  acceptance  of 
his  envoys  at  Athens3  Moreover  he  displayed  great  harshness 
in  the  reception  of  Hegesippus  and  his  colleagues  ;  banishing 
from  Macedonia  the  Athenian  poet  XenokleidSs,  for  having 
shown  hospitality  towards  them  4  The  original  treaty  therefore 
remained  unaltered. 


1  PseudO;Demosth    De  Halonneso,,  ^8$  TOVS  TrprfcrjSeis  raCr' 

p  81       irepl  fie  r»js  etpi]V7]?,  ijv  e  S  o  cr  a  i/  u/xas          .    .    TQVTO  SS  rb 

T)  fj.lv  ol  irprf<rj8«ts  oi  Trap'  e««i-  fthe  second  amendment)  &no\oy£>v  &  rn, 

vov  iri>fJ.<t>9evTe$  eiravo  pt>  to  <ra,<r-  em<rroA.f},  MS  a«o  ver«,  $iKai6v  r'  cti/at  KO.I. 

0ai,    on    eiri)v<i)p0a><ra/u,eda,    &  5ex«o-^at,  tfec 

vrapi  iracrw  ai/dpcoirot?  djuoXo-yetrac  Si.-  4  Hegesippus  was  much  denounced 

KO.IOV  elvai,  tKarspov;  lx«tv  ra  by  the  philmpizmg  orators  at  Athens 

<  avr  w  f,  o/x<j!)terjSTjTei  (Philip)  ^  ^M"  CDeuiOSW    FaJs     Leg    p    864)       His 

Kevat,  fiijSe  TOV?  irpeV£«ts  raOr*  eiprjKeVat  embassy  to  Philip  has  been  treated  by 

wpbs  uftaf,  &c  some  authors  as  enforcing  a  *'  grossly 

Compare  Demosth  Fals.  Leg  p  398  sophistical  construction  of  an  article 

2  Pseudo-Domosth   De  Halonneso,  in  the  peace/'  which  Philip  justly 
p.  81    See  TTlpian  ad  Demosth.  Fals  resented     But  in  my  judgment  it 
X<eg*P  364  •was  no  construction  of  the  original 

sPseudo-Demosth  De  Halonneso,  treaty,  nor  was  there  any  sophistry 

PP  81,  84,  85    afiAttr£7?T«  ^  fiefiwKuvai  on  the  jpart  of  Athens     It  was  an 

IPhihp  contends  that  he  never  tendered  amended  clause,  presented  by  the 

tire  terms  of  peace  for  amendment)  Athenians  in  place  of  the  original, 
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Eegesippus  and  his  colleagues  had  gone  to  Macedonia,  not 
simply  to  present  for  Philip's  acceptance  the  two  B0>343 
amendments  just  indicated,  but  also  to  demand  from 
him  the  restoration  of  the  little  island  of  Halonnesus  about  e 
(near  Skiathos),  which  he  had  taken  since  the  peace.  Halonnesil8« 
Philip  denied  that  the  island  belonged  to  the  Athenians,  or  that 
they  had  any  right  to  make  such  a  demand,  affirming  that  he 
had  taken  it,  not  irom  them,  but  from  a  pirate  named  Sostratus, 
who  was  endangering  the  navigation  of  the  neighbouring  sea, 
and  that  it  now  belonged  fco  him      If  the  Athenians  disputed 
this,  he  offered  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration  ;  to  restore 
the  island  to  Athens,  should  the  arbitrators  decide  against  him — 
or  to  give  it  to  her,  even  should  they  decide  in  his  favour.1 

Since  we  know  that  Philip  treated  Hegesippus  and  the  other 
envoys  with  peculiar  harshness,  it  is  probable  that  the  ahe  AUle. 
diplomatic  argument  between  them,  about  Halonnesus  nians  refuse 
as  well  as  about  other  matters,  was  conducted  with 
angry  feeling  on  both  sides.  Hence  an  island,  in  itself 
small  and  insignificant,  became  thesubject  of  prolonged 
altercation  for  two  or  three  years.  When  Hegesippus 
and  Demosthenes  maintained  that  Philip  had  wronged  thehr  **#*• 
the  Athenians  about  Halonnesus,  and  that  it  could  only  be 
received  from  him  in  restitution  of  rightful  Athenian  ownership, 
not  as  a  gift  proprw  vtiofa,  J2schm£s  and  others  treated  the 
question  with  derision,  as  a  controversy  about  syllables,2  "  Plulip 
(they  said)  offers  to  give  us  Halonnesus.  Let  us  take  it  and  set 
the  question  at  rest.  What  need  to  care  whether  he  gives  it  to  us 
or  gives  it  back  to  us  ?"  The  comic  writers  made  various  jests  on. 
the  same  verbal  distinction,  as  though  it  were  a  mere  silly 
subtlety.  But  though  party-orators  and  wits  might  here  find  a 
point  to  turn  or  a  sarcasm  to  place,  it  is  certain  that  well- 
conducted  diplomacy,  modern  as  well  as  ancient,  has  been  always 

They  never  affirmed  that  the  amended  I A«yt 

clause  meant  the  same  thing  as  the  3r« 

clause  prior  to  amendment     On  the  ft«v,  &*  Aw« 

contrary,  they  imply  that  the  meaning  vn«rov  Mnjcnuro,  xal 

is  not  the  same,  and  it  IB  on  that  4w/ro$  «Zvai. 

ground  that  they  submit  the  amended      Philip's  letter  agrees  as  to  the  main 

form  of  words,  facto. 

i  Compare  Paeudo-Demosthen.  t>e       ajBachindft  adtexsus  Ktesiphantfs 

Halonneso,  p,  77,  and  the  Epiatola  p,  65,  e,  $0.    trtftl  <rvAA4J&r 

Philippi,  p.  161    The  former  wyn,  M«m, 
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careful  to  note  the  distinction  as  important.  The  question  here 
had  no  reference  to  capture  during  war,  but  during  peace.  No 
modern  diplomatist  will  accept  restitution  of  what  has  been  un- 
lawfully taken,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  recognize  it  as  gratuitous 
cession  from  the  captor.  The  plea  of  Philip— that  he  had  taken 
the  island,  not  from  Athens,  but  from  the  pirate  Sostratus — was 
not  a  valid  excuse,  assuming  that  the  island  really  belonged  to 
Athens.  If  Sostratus  had  committed  piratical  damage,  Philip 
ought  to  have  applied  to  Athens  for  redress,  which  he  evidently 
did  not  do  It  was  only  in  case  of  redress  being  refused  that  he 
could  be  entitled  to  right  himself  by  force  ;  and  even  then,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  his  taking  of  the  island  could  give  him 
any  right  to  it  against  Athens.  The  Athenians  refused  his 
proposition  of  arbitration  ;  partly  because  they  were  satisfied  of 
their  own  right  to  the  island—partly  because  they  were  jealous 
of  admitting  Philip  to  any  recognized  right  of  interference  with 
their  insular  ascendency.1 

Halonnesus  remained  under  garrison  by  Philip,  forming  one 
Haionnesns  amon^  many  topics  of  angry  communication  by  letters 
taken  and  and  by  envoys  between  him  and  Athens,  until  a1 
SpriaST  length  (seemingly  about  341  B  c )  the  inhabitants  o' 
PhriipaM  *^e  neighkourmg  island  of  Peparethus  retook  it  anc 
the  Athe-  earned  off  his  garrison  Upon  this  proceeding  Philij 
*s*aB  addressed  several  remonstrances,  both  to  the  Pepare 

thians  and  to  the  Athenians.  Obtaining  no  redress,  he  attackec 
Peparethus,  and  took  seveie  revenge  upon  the  inhabitants  Th 
Athenians  then  ordered  their  admiral  to  make  reprisals  upon  hinc 
so  that  the  war,  though  not  yet  actually  declared,  was  approachin 
nearer  and  nearer  towards  renewal.3 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Halonnesus  that  Athens  found  hereel 
beset  by  Philip  and  the  phihppizing  factions.  Even  her  ow 
frontier  on  the  side  towards  Bosotia  now  required  constant  watcl 
ing,  since  the  Thebans  had  been  relieved  from  their  Phokian  en< 
mies;  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  keep  garrisons  of  hoplites  at  Dry  mi 

1  Pseudo-Demosth.  Be  Halonneso,  one  of  these  epistolary  communication 
pp  78, 80.  of  Philip,  brought  by  some  envoys  wl 

2  Epistola  Philippi  ap.  Demoath  had  also  addressed  the  people  w 
p     162.     The    oration   of    Psendo-  voce.   The  letter  of  Philip  adverted 
Demosthenes    Pe    Halonneso    is    a  several  other  topics  besides,  but  th 
discourse  addressed  to  the  people  on  of  Halonnesus  came  first 
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and  Panaktum  l    In  Megara  an  insurgent  party  under  Perilaus 
had  laid  plans  for  seizing  the  city  through  the  aid  of  a  Movements 
body  of  Philip's  troops,  which  could  easily  be  sent  of  the  phi- 
from  the  Macedonian  army  now  occupying  Phokis,  fcSJjS? 
"by  sea  to  Pegae,  the  Mcgarian  port  on  the  Krissaean  l^gf^ 
Gul£     Apprised  of  this  conspiracy,  the  Meganan  —at 
government  solicited  aid  from  Athens.     Phokion,  KreWa 
conducting  the  Athenian  hoplites  to  Megara  with  the  utmost 
celerity,  assured  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
established the  Long  Walls  to  Nissea,  so  as  to  render  it  always 
accessible  to  Athenians  by  sea,2  In  Enbcea,  the  cities  of  Oreus  and 
JEretria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  philippizing  leaders,  and  became 
hostile  to  Athens     In  Oreus,  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  were 
persuaded  to  second  the  views  of  Philip's  chief  adherent  Philis- 
tid§s,  who  prevailed  on  them  to  silence  the  remonstrances,  amd 
imprison  the  person,  of  the  opposing  leader  Euphraeus,  as  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace.     Philisticl£a  then,  watching  his 
opportunity,  procured  the  introduction  of  a  body  of  Macedonian 
troops,  by  means  of  whom  he  assured  to  himself  the  rule  of  the 
city  as  Philip's  instrument  ;  while  Euphraeus,  agonized  with  grief 
and  alarm,  slew  himself  in  prison.    At  Eretria,  Kleitarchus  with 
others  carried  on  the  like  conspiracy.     Having  expelled  their 
principal  opponents,  and  refused  admission  to  Athenian  envoys* 
they  procured  1000  Macedonian  troops  under  Hipponikus  ;  they 
thus  mastered  Eretria  itself,  and  destroyed  the  fortified  seaport 
called  Porthmus,  in  order  to  break  the  easy  communication  with 
Athens.    Oreus  and  Eretria  are  represented  by  Demosthenes  as 
suffering  miserable  oppression  under  these  two  despots,  Philisti- 
d$s  and  Kleitarchus.8    On  the  other  hand,  Chalkis,  the  chief  city 
in  Eubcea,  appears  to  have  been  still  free,  and  leaning  to  Athens 

iDeraoath.  Fate    Leg.  p.  446.     I  c.  16. 

take  these  words  to  denote,  not  any  a  The  geneva!  state  of  tWnffs,  as 

one    particular  outmarch  to    these  here  given,   at  Oreus  and   Kretaia, 

places,  but  a  standing  guard  kept  there  existed  at  the  time  when  Demosthenes 

since  the  exposure  of  the  northern  delivered  his  two  orationa-the  third 

frontier  of  Attica  after  the  peace.    For  Philippic  and  the    oration   on  the 

the  great  importance  of  Panaktum,  as  Chersonese  ;  in  the  late  spring  and 

a  frontier  position  between  Athens  summer  of  841  B.C.—  De  Chersonese, 

and  Thebes,  see  Thucydides,  v,  85,  80,  pp,  98,  09,  104;  Philippic  itt.  pp.  112, 

89,  If  5j  ISJj^  ijfl, 


j  , 

a  Demosth.  Fals.  tag,  pp.  368,  485,        .    .    .   «ovX«vovcri  y«  / 
440,  448;  Philippic  lv,  pT  133  ;  De  *«l  <rrp<BM(Mv<H  (the  people  of  EwTtrt* 
Corona,  p,  824;  Plutarch,  Phoklon,  under  Kleitarchuo,  p.  128). 
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lather  than  to  Philip,  under  the  predominant  influence  of  a 
leading  citizen  named  Kallias. 

At  this  time,  it  appears,  Philip  was  personally  occupied  with 
B  o.  842—  operations  in  Thrace,  where  he  passed  at  least  eleven 
s*1-  months,  and  probably  more,1  leaving  the  management 

Philip  in       of  affairs  in  Eubcea  to  his  commanders  in  Phokis  and 
Thessaly.     He   was   now  seemingly  preparing  his 
^  schemes  for  mastering  the  important  outlets  from  the 

and*lei-""  Euxine  into  the  jEgean— the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont 
DiopSfeis  —and  the  Greek  cities  on  those  coasts.  Upon  these- 
commander  stiaits  depended  the  main  supply  of  imported  corn 
inihe  ens  for  Athens  and  a  large  part  of  the  Grecian  world  ;  and 
Chersonese.  kence  t^e  gj^  vaiue  Ojt  the  Athenian  possession  of 


with  the  *»,,-! 

Kardians          Respecting  this  peninsula,  angry  disputes   now 

arose.  To  protect  her  settlers  there  established, 
Athens  ha<*  seat  DiopeithSs  with  a  body  of  mercenaries- 
and  com-  unprovided  with  pay,  however,  and  left  to  levy  con- 
tnbutions  where  they  could  ;  while  Philip  had  taken 

opeithSs  under  his  protection  and  garrisoned  Karelia — a  city 
situated  within  the  peninsula  near  its  isthmus,  but  ill-disposed  to 
Athens,  asserting  independence  and  admitted  at  the  peace  of  346 
B.C  ,  by  ^schines  and  the  Athenian  envoys,  as  an  ally  of  Philip 
to  take  part  in  the  peace-oaths.2  In  conjunction  with  the 
Kardians,  Philip  had  appropriated  and  distributed  lands  which  the 
Athenian  settlers  affirmed  to  be  theirs  ;  and  when  they  complained 
he  insisted  that  they  should  deal  with  Kardia  as  an  independent 
city,  by  reference  to  arbitration.8  This  they  refused,  though 
their  envoy  JEschin^s  had  recognized  Kardia  as  an  independent 
ally  of  Philip  when  the  peace  was  sworn. 

Here  was  a  state  of  conflicting  pretensions  out  of  which  hosti- 
lities were  sure  to  grow.  The  Macedonian  troops  overran  the 
Chersonese,  while  DiopeithSs  on  his  side  made  excursions  out  oJ 
the  peninsula,  invading  portions  of  Thrace  subject  to  Philip,  whc 
sent  letters  of  remonstrance  to  Athens.4  While  thus  complaining 

iDemosth  De  Chersoneso,  p.  99.  p  87. 

2  Demosth.  cont,  Anstokwtt.  p  677 ;  *  Demoath,  De  Chersoixeso,  p  9'J 

Be  Fala  leg  p  396 ;  De  Chersoneso,  Pseudo-Demosth  De  Halonneso,  p 

pp  104, 105  87 ;  Bpistol  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  p 

?  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  161. 
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at  Athens,  Philip  was  at  the  same  time  pushing  his  conquests  in. 
Thrace  against  the  Thiacian  princes  KersobleptSs,  TerSs,  and 
•SitalkeV  upon  whom  the  honorary  grant  of  Athenian  citizenship 
had  been  conferred. 

The  complaints  of  Philip,  and  the  speeches  of  his  paitisans  at 
Athens,  raised  a  strong  feeling  against  Diopeith^s  at  AccUw 
Athens,  so  that  the  people  seemed  disposed  to  recall  sations 
.and  punish  him  It  is  against  this  step  that  Demos- 
then6s  protests  in  his  speech  on  the  Chersonese.  Both  jj* 
that  speech  and  his  third  Philippic  were  delivered  in 
541—340  B  o.,  seemingly  in  the  last  half  of  341  B.O. 
In  both  he  resumes  that  energetic  and  uncompromis- 
ing  tone  of  hostility  towards  Philip  which  had  charac-  defends 
tenzed  the  first  Philippic  and  the  Olynthiacs,  He  calls  apSch  On 
upon  his  countrymen  not  only  to  sustain  Diopeith£s,  J|JJJ^Jer" 
but  also  to  renew  the  war  vigorously  against  Philip  <md  third 
in  every  other  way,  Philip  (he  says),  while  pretend-  PW11Ppic' 
ing  in  words  to  keep  the  peace,  had  long  ago  broken  it,  by  aote 
and  by  aggressions  in  numberless  quarters.  If  Athen0  chose 
to  imitate  him  by  keeping  the  peace  in  name,  let  her  do  so ; 
but  at  any  rate  let  her  imitate  him  also  by  prosecuting  a  strenuous 
war  in  reality.9  Chersonese,  the  ancient  possession  of  Athens, 
could  be  protected  only  by  encouraging  and  reinforcing  Diopei- 
th6s;  Byzantium  also  was  sure  to  become  the  next  object  of 
Philip's  attack,  and  ought  to  be  preserved,  as  essential  to  the 
interests  of  Athens,  though  hitherto  the  Byzantines  had  been  dis- 
affected towards  her.  But  even  these  interests,  important  as  they 
•were,  must  be  viewed  only  as  parts  of  a  still  more  important  whole. 
The  Hellenic  world  altogether  was  in  imminent  danger,*  over- 
ridden by  Philip's  prodigious  military  force,  torn  in  pieces  by 
local  factions  leaning  upon  his  support,  and  sinking  every  day  into 
•degradation  more  irrecoverable.  There  was  no  hope  of  rescue  for 
the  Hellenic  name  except  from  the  energetic  and  well-directed 
military  action  of  Athens.  She  must  stand  forth  in  all  her  might 
and  resolution ;  her  citizens  must  serve  in  person,  pay  direct 
taxes  readily,  and  forego  for  the  time  their  f&Uval-fund ;  wheix 
they  had  thus  shown  themselves  ready  to  bow:  the  real 

1  EpiatoL  Phillpp.  t.  o.  *  Philippic  lit  p.  112. 

*  FBWppIo  flL  pp.  1 1S,  tt£; 
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and  hardship  of  the  contest,  then  let  them  send  round  envoys 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  other  Greeks  against  the  common  enemy.1 

Such,  in  its  general  tone,  is  the  striking  harangue  known  as. 
B,O.  841—  the  third  Philippic.  It  appears  that  the  Athenians 
84°*  were  now  coming  round  more  into  harmony  with 

foXcee  Demosthenes  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  They 
of  Demos*  perceived  —  what  the  orator  had  long  ago  pointed  out 
SSens-^  _  that  Philip  went  on  pushing  from  one  acquisition 
opedfflra  to  another,  and  became  only  the  more  dangerous  in 
sent  upon  proportion  as  others  were  quiescent.  They  weie 
really  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  two  important 
positions  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus 


areiibe-  Erom  this  time  to  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  the 

Kubo3aftis       positive  influence  of  Demosthenes  in  determining  the- 


proceedings  of  his  countrymen  becomes  very  consi- 
PMlip.  derable.  He  had  already  been  employed  several 
times  as  envoy—  to  Peloponnesus  (344—343  B.O.),  to  Ambrakia, 
Leukas,  Korkyra,  the  Illyrians,  and  Thessaly,  He  now  moved, 
first,  a  mission  of  envoys  to  Eubcea,  where  a  plan  of  operations 
was  probably  concerted  with  Kallias  and  the  Chalkidians,  and 
subsequently,  the  despatch  of  a  military  force  to  the  same  island, 
against  Oreus  and  JEretiid.2  This  expedition,  commanded  by 
Phokion,  was  successful.  Oreus  and  Eretria  were  liberated  ; 
Kleitarchus  and  Phihstid^s,  with  the  Macedonian  troops,  were 
expelled  from  the  island,  though  both  in  vain  tried  to  propitiate 
Athens*  Kallias  also,  "with  the  Chalkidians  of  Eubcea  and  the 
Megarians,  contributed  as  auxiliaries  to  this  success4  On  his- 
proposition,  supported  by  Demosthenes,  the  attendance  and 
tribute  from  deputies  of  the  Euboic  cities  to  the  synod  at  Athens 
were  renounced,  and  in  place  of  it  was  constituted  an  Euboic 
synod,  sitting  at  Chalkis,  independent  of,  yet  allied  with, 
Athens  5  In  this  Euboic  synod  Kallias  was  the  leading  man  ; 

1  Philippic  xii  pp  129,  ISO.  any  good  to  Athens  by  their  attend 

2  Demosth.  Be  Corona,  p.  252.  ance,  real  or  nominal,  at  her  synod, 
s  Diod6r  xvj  74.  for  some  years  past.   The  formation  ol 
<  Stephanus  Byz  ,  v  'Op«o«  a  free  Euboic  synod  probably  affoidecl 
6  ^Bschinfig-adv  Ktesiphont  pp.  67,  the  best  chance  of  ensuring  real  bar 

63    ^3cMn6a,  greatly  stifiuiatizea  De-  mony  between  the  island  and  Athens 

wosthenes  for  having  deprived  the  -fflschmfis  gives  here  a  long  detail  oi 

Athenian  synod  of  these  important  allegations  about  the  corrupt  intrigues 

members.    But  the  Euboean  members  between  Demosthenes  and  Kallius  at 

certainly  had  not  been  productive  of  Athens.  Many  of  these  allegations  are 
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forward  "both  as  a  partisan  of  Athens  and  as  an  enemy  of  Philip. 
He  pushed  his  attack  beyond  the  limits  of  Euboea  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pagasas,  from  whence  probably  came  the  Macedonian  troops  who 
had  formed  the  garrison  of  Oreus  under  PhihstidSs.  He  here 
captured  several  of  the  towns  allied  with  or  gamsoned  hy  Philip; 
together  with  various  Macedonian  vessels,  the  crews  of  which  he 
sold  as  slaves*  For  these  successes  the  Athenians  awarded  to  him 
a  public  vote  of  thanks.1  He  also  employed  himself  (during  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  341—340  B  o.)  in  travelling  as  missionary 
through  Peloponnesus,  to  organize  a  confederacy  against  Philip. 
In  that  mission  he  strenuously  urged  the  cities  to  send  deputies 
to  a  congress  at  Athens,  in  the  ensuing  month  Anthestenon 
(February),  340  B.C.  But  though  he  made  flattering  announce- 
ment at  Athens  of  concurrence  and  support  promised  to  him,  the 
projected  congress  came  to  nothing*3 

While  the  important  success  in  Euboea  relieved  Athens  from 
anxiety  on  that  side,  Demosthen&s  was  sent  as  envoy  B  c,  8*0. 
to  the  Chersonese  and  to  Byzantium*     He  would  Sprinfi 
doubtless  encourage  DiopeithSs,  and  may  perhaps  J^JJja- 
have  carried  to  him  some  reinforcements.    But  his  toenaa 
services  were  principally  useful  at  Byzantium.    That  chewoneae 


city  had  long  been  badly  disposed  towards  Athens— 
from  recollections  of  the  Social  War,  and  from  jealousy 
about  the  dues  on  corn-ships  passing  the  Bosphorus  ; 
moreover,  it  had  been  for  some  time  in  alliance  with. 
Philip,  who  was  now  exerting  all  his  efforts  to  pre- 
vail  on  the  Byzantines  to  join  him  an  active  warfare  them  ftfto 
against  Athens.     So  effectively  did  Demosthenes  ^uoe 
employ  his  eloquence  at  Byzantium,  that  he  frus-  Athena. 
trated  this  purpose,  overcame  the  unfriendly  sentiment  of  the 
citizens,  and  brought  them  to  see  how  much  it  concerned  both 
their  interest  and  their  safety  to  combine  with  Athens  in  resisting 
the  further  preponderance  of  Philip*    The  Byzantines,  together 
with  their  allies  and  neighbours  the  Perinthians,  contracted 


impossible  to  reconcile  with  what  we  a  Jtwhlnei  adv.  K>siph,  L  <r.  &* 
know  of  the  course  of  history  at  the  chtnft*  here  spndfies  the  month,  but 
We  must  recollect  that  £&  not  the  yew.  Xt  appear*  to  me  that 


4chin6s  makes  the  statement  eleven   AutheataJovu  340  B.C.  (Olyrap,  109,  4), 

years  after  the  eventa.  |*  the  moat  likely  date*  thoogh  Boh- 

i  Epist  Philipp.  Ap.  Demos,  p.  m*     neokeand  others  place  it  a  year  earlier. 
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alliance  with  Athens.  Demosthenes  takes  just  pride  in  having 
achieved  for  his  countrymen  this  success  as  a  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  in  spite  of  adverse  probabilities.  Had  Philip  been 
able  to  obtain  the  active  co-operation  of  Byzantium  and  Perm- 
thus,  he  would  have  become  master  of  the  corn-supply  and 
probably  of  the  Hellespont  also,  so  that  war  in  those  regions 
would  have  become  almost  impracticable  for  Athens  l 

As  this  unexpected  revolution  in  the  policy  of  Byzantium  was 
B  c  3  jo  eminently  advantageous  to  Athens,  so  it  was  propor- 
tionally  mortifying  to  Philip,  who  resented  it  so 
much  that  he  shortly  afterwards  commenced  the  siege 
of  Permthus  by  land  and  sea,2  a  little  before  mid- 
summer,  340  BO  He  brought  up  his  fleet  through  the 
Hellespont  into  the  Propontis,  and  protected  it  in  its 
passage  against  the  attack  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
Chersonese,8  by  causing  his  land  force  to  traverse  and 
lay  waste  that  peninsula.  This  was  a  violation  of 
Athenian  territory,  adding  one  more  to  the  already 
accumulated  causes  of  war.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  he 
now  let  loose  his  cruisers  against  the  Athenian  merchantmen, 
many  of  which  he  captured  and  appropriated.  These  captures, 
together  with  the  incursions  on  the  Chersonese,  served  as  last 
additional  provocations,  working  up  the  minds  of  the  Athenians 
to  a  positive  declaration  of  war.4  Shortly  after  midsummer,  340 
B.C.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  archonship  of  Theophrastus,  they 
passed  a  formal  decree  5  to  rempve  the  column  on  which  the  peace 

2Diod6r  xvi  74 

3  Epistola  Philfopi  at)   Demosth.  O. 
*  F 


*   n 


iDeinosth  De  Corona,  pp  254,304, 
308     jBovAdjzevoc  rijs  ffiroiro/ATri'ac  KVOLOS 


w6\e/xov,  &c. 
11 


.S  avrw  r 
rbv  trpos 


w  rb  p.*  v 
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*  That  these  were  the  two  last  causes 
which  immediately  preceded  and  deter- 
wined  the  declaration  of  war,  we 
avrl  fii   see  by  Demosthenes,  De  Corona,  p 
—  " 


That  Demosthenes  foresaw,  several  Dionys  H 
months  earlier,  the  plans  of  Philip    Diodorus, 
«pon  Byzaixtwm,  is  evident  from  the   •—  *"--- - 
orations  De  Chersoneso,  pp  98—106, 
and  Philippic  iii  p.  115 


e  accumteTas 
that  Demosthenes  moved  the  decisive 
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of  346  B  c  stood  recorded,  and  to  renew  the  war  openly  and  ex- 
plicitly against  Philip.  It  seems  probable  that  this  was  done 
while  Demosthenes  was  still  absent  on  his  mission  at  the  Helles- 
pont and  Bosphorus  ;  for  he  expressly  states  that  none  of  the  de- 
crees immediately  bringing  on  hostilities  were  moved  by  him, 
but  all  of  them  by  other  citizens3 — a  statement  which  we  may 
reasonably  believe,  since  he  would  be  rather  proud  than  ashamed 
of  such  an  initiative, 

About  the  same  time,  as  it  would  appear,  Philip  on  his  side 
addressed  a  manifesto  and  declaration  of  war  to  the  B  a  340. 
Athenians.      In  this  paper  he  enumerated  many  Manifesto 
wrongs  done  by  them  to  him,  and  still  remaining 
unredressed   in   spite  of  formal  remonstrance,  for 
which  wrongs  he  announced  his  intention  of  taking  Athens, 
a  just  revenge  by  open  hostilities.2    He  adverted  to  the  seizure, 
on  Macedonian  soil,  of  Nikias  his  herald  carrying  despatches ;  the 
Athenians  (he  alleged)  had  detained  this  herald  as  prisoner  for  ten 
months,  and  had  read  the  despatches  publicly  in  their  assembly. 
He  complained  that  Athens  had  encouraged  the  inhabitants  'of 

resolution  for  declaring  -war ;  whereas  Selymbria  ever  occurred.    Moreover, 

Demos thenfis  himself  tells  us  that  none  Athenian  vessels  captured,  but  after- 

of  the  motions  at  this  juncture  were  wards  restored  by  Philip  on  remon- 

made  by  him  (De  Corona,  p  200)  strance    from    the    Athenians,    can 

i  Demosth.  Be  Corona,  p.  250.  It  hardly  have  been  the  actual  cause  of 

will  be  seen  that  I  take  no  notice  of  war. 

the  two  decrees  of  the  Athenians,  and  The  pretended  decrees  and  letter  do 

the  letter  of  Philip,  embodied  in  the  not  fit  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  to 

oration  De  Corona,  pp  249, 250, 251    I  which  they  are  attached 

have  already  stated  that  all  the  docu-  2  BpietoL  Philipp.  ap  Demosth.  p. 

mentu  which  wo  read  as  attached  to  165     This  Epistle  of  Philip  to  the 

this  oration  are  so  tainted  either  with  Athenians     appears    here    inserted 

manifest  error  or  with  causes  of  doubt,  among  the  orations  of  Demosthenes, 

that  I  cannot  cite  them  as  authorities  Some  critics  reject  it  as  spurious,  but 

in  this  History,  wherever  they  stand  I  see  no  sufficient  ground  for  such  an 

alone.  Accordingly,  X  take  no  account  opinion    Whether  it  be  the  coraposi- 

either  of  the  supposed  siege  of  Selym-  tion  of  Philip  himself,  or  of  some 

bria,  mentioned  in  Philips  pretended  Greek  employed  in  Philip's  cabinet,  te 

letter,  but  mentioned  nowhere  else—  a  point  which  we  have  no  means*  of 

nor  of   the  twenty  Athenian  ships  determining 

captured  by  the  Macedonian  admiral  The  oration  of  Demosthenfis,  which 

Amyntas,  and  afterwards  restored  by  is  said  to  be  delivered  in  reply  to  this 

Philip  on  tho  remonstrance  of  the  letter  of  Philip  (Orat  xi.),  is,  in  my 

Athenians,  mentioned  in  the  pretended  judgment,  wrongly  described.     Not 

Athenian  decree  moved  by  Eubulus  only  it  has  no  peculiar  bearing  on  the 

Neither  Deinoathonfis,  nor  Pwlochonis,  points  contained  in  the  letter,  bat  it 

nor  Piod&rus,  nor  Justin,  says  any-  must  also  be  two  or  three  months  later 

thing  about  the  siege  of  Selymbria,  in  date,  since  It  mentions  the  aid  sent 

though  all  of  them  allude  to  the  by  the  Persian  satraps  to  Perinthua, 

attacks  on  Bywmtlum  and  Pertothus  and  the  raising  of  the  riege  of  that  city 

1  do  not  belie\e  that  the  aioge  of  by  Philip  (p.  163). 
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Thasos,  in  harbouring  triremes  from  Byzantium  and  privateers 
from  other  quarters,  to  the  annoyance  of  Macedonian  commerce 
He  dwelt  on  the  aggressive  proceedings  of  DiopeithSs  in  Thrace, 
and  of  Kallias  in  the  Gulf  of  Pagasso.  He  denounced  the  appli- 
cation made  by  Athens  to  the  Persians  for  aid  against  him,  as  a 
departure  from  Hellenic  patriotism,  and  from  the  Athenian 
maxims  of  aforetime.  He  alluded  to  the  unbecoming  interven- 
tion of  Athens  in  defence  of  the  Thracian  princes  Ter^s  and 
Kersoblepl^s,  neither  of  them  among  the  sworn  partners  in  the 
peace  against  him ;  to  the  protection  conferred  by  Athens  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Pepaiethus,  whom  he  had  punished  for  hostilities 
against  his  garrison  in  Halonnesus ;  to  the  danger  incurred  by 
his  fleet  in  sailing  up  the  Hellespont,  from  the  hostilities  of  the 
Athenian  settlers  in  the  Chersonese,  who  had  co-operated  with 
his  enemies  the  Byzantines,  and  had  rendered  it  necessary  &r 
him  to  guard  the  ships  by  marching  a  land  force  through  the 
Chersonese.  He  vindicated  his  own  proceedings  in  aiding  his 
allies  the  inhabitants  o±  Kardia,  complaining  that  the  Athenians 
had  refused  to  submit  their  differences  with  that  city  to  an  equit- 
able arbitration.  He  repelled  the  Athenian  pretensions  of  right 
to  Amphipolis,  asserting  his  own  better  right  to  the  place  on  all 
grounds.  He  insisted  especially  on  the  offensive  behaviour  of 
the  Athenians  in  refusing,  when  he  had  sent  envoys  conjointly 
with  all  his  allies,  to  "conclude  a  just  convention  on  behalf  of 
the  Greeks  generally  ". — "Had you  acceded  to  this  proposition  (he 
said),  you  might  have  placed  out  of  danger  all  those  who  really 
suspected  my  purposes,  or  you  might  have  exposed  me  publicly 
as  the  most  worthless  of  men.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  your  people 
to  accede,  but  not  to  the  interest  of  your  orators.  To  them,  as 
those  affirm  who  know  your  government  best,  peace  is  war,  and 
war  peace,  for  they  always  make  money  at  the  expense  of  your 
generals,  either  as  accusers  or  as  defenders ;  moreover,  by  reviling 
in  the  public  assembly  your  leading  citizens  at  home  and  other 
men  of  eminence  abroad,  they  acquire  with  the  multitude  credit 
for  popular  dispositions.  It  would  be  easy  for  me,  by  the  most 
trifling  presents,  to  silence  their  invectives  and  make  them 
trumpet  my  praises.  But  I  should  be  ashamed  of  appearing  to 
purchase  your  good-will  from  tiwi"1 
1  BpistoL  PMlipp.  ap.  Detnosth  pp  159>  164 .  cp  Isok  Or*  v.  (Fhilip.),  s.  82 
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It  is  of  little  moment  to  verify  or  appreciate  the  particular 
complaints  here  set  forth,  even  if  we  had  adequate 
information  for  the  purpose.     Under   the   feeling  of°p£iipn 
which  had   prevailed   during  the  last  two   years  JSgJJj*. 
between  the  Athenians  and  Philip,  we  cannot  doubt  J^JJaJ7 
that  many  detached  acts  of  a  hostile  character  had  Athens^- 
been  committed  on  their  side  as  well  as  on  his.  ^theture 
Philip's  allegation,  that  he  had  repeatedly  proposed  advantages 
to  them  amicable  adjustment  of  differences,  whether  °  peace 
true  or  not,  is  little  to  the  purpose.    It  was  greatly  to  his  interest 
to  keep  Athens  at  peace  and  tranquil,  while  he  established  his 
ascendency  everywhere  else,  and  accumulated  a  power  for  ulti- 
mate employment  such  as  she  would  be  unable  to  resist.    The 
Athenians  had  at  length  been  made  to  feel  that  further  acquies- 
cence in  these  proceedings  would  only  ensure  to  them  the  amount 
of  favour  tendered  by  Polyphemus  to  Odysseus,  that  they  should 
be  devoured  last     But  the  lecture,  which  he  thmks  fit  to  ad- 
minister both  to  them  and  to  their  popular  orators,  is  little  better 
than  insulting  derision.    It  is  strange  to  read  encomiums  on 
peace,  as  if  it  were  indisputably  advantageous  to  the  Athenian 
public,  and  as  if  recommendations  of  war  originated  only  with 
venal  and  calumnious  orators  for  their  own  profit,  pronounced  by 
the  greatest  aggressor  and  conqueror  of  his  age,  whose  whole  life 
was  passed  in  war  and  in  the  elaborate  organization  of  gieat 
military  force,  and  addressed  to  a  people  whose  leading  infirmity 
then  was  an  aversion  almost  unconquerable  to  the  personal  hard- 
ships and  pecuniary  sacrifices  of  effective  war.    This  passage  of 
the  manifesto  may  probably  be  intended  as  a  theme  for  JSschmls 
and  the  other  plnlippizing  partisans  in  the  Athenian  asssembly. 

War  was  now  an  avowed  fact  on  both  sides.  At  the  instigation 
of  Demosthenes  and  others,  the  Athenians  decreed  to  B|0.  340. 
equip  a  naval  force,  which  was  sent  under  Chare's  to  Autumn. 
the  Hellespont  and  Propontis. 

Meanwhile  Philip  brought  up  to  the  siege  of  Permthus  an  army 
of  30,000  men  and  a  stock  of  engines  and  projectiles  euch  as  had 
never  before  been  seen.1  His  attack  on  this  place  was  remarkable 


much  improvement  Philip  tion,  ia  attested  in  a  curlrmspassnge  of 
had  made  to  engines  for  siege,  >is  a  a  later  author  on  mechanics.  Athe- 
part  of  his  general  military  organiza-  neons,  De  Maclunis  op  Auctor. 
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not  only  for  great  bravery  and  perseverance  on  both  sides,  but  also 
for  the  extended  scale  of  the  military  operations.1 
between*  Perinthus  was  strong  and  defensible,  situated  on  a 
and&e  promontory  terminating  in  abrupt  cliffs  southward 
Athenians,  towards  the  Propontis,  unassailable  from  seaward,  but 
Perlnttms  sloping,  though  with  a  steep  declivity,  towards  the 

E^mrafe-  ^an^J  m^3L  W^1C^  at  was  j°ine^  by  an  isthmus  of  not 
rous  engines  more  than  a  furlong  in  breadth.  Across  this  isthmus 
stretched  the  outer  wall,  behind  which  were  seen  the 
houses  of  the  town,  lofty,  strongly  built,  and  rising 
of  the  one  above  the  other  in  terraces  up  the  ascent  of  the 
Th?  town  promontory  Philip  pressed  the  place  with  repeated 
?yrtheV6d  assaults  on  the  outer  wall,  battering  it  with  rams,  under- 
Byzantines  mining  it  by  sap,  and  rolling  up  movable  towers  said 
Sedan  to  be  120  feet  in  height  (higher  even  than  the  towers 
Somthe468  of  ^e  1>erilltllian  wall)»  so  as  to  chase  away  the  de- 
Persian  fenders  by  missiles,  and  to  attempt  an  assault  by  board- 
.satraps  mg.pianks  hand  to  hand.  The  Perinthians,  defending 
themselves  with  energetic  valour,  repelled  him  for  a  long  time 
from  the  outer  wall.  At  length  the  besieging  engines,  with  the 
reiterated  attacks  of  Macedonian  soldiers,  animated  by  Philip's 
promises,  overpowered  this  wall,  and  drove  them  back  into  the 
town.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  town  itself  supplied  a 
new  defensible  position  to  its  citizens.  The  lower  range  oi 
houses,  united  by  strong  barricades  across  the  streets,  enabled 
the  Perinthians  still  to  hold  out.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 
however,  the  town  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Olynthus,  had 
they  not  been  sustained  by  effective  foreign  aid.  Not  only  did 
their  Byzantine  kinsmen  exhaust  themselves  to  furnish  every 
aort  of  assistance  by  sea,  but  also  the  Athenian,  fleet  and  Persian 
satraps  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Propontis  co-operated.  A  body 
of  Grecian  mercenaries  tinder  ApollodSrus,  sent  across  from  Asia 
by  the  Phrygian  satrap  Arsite's,  together  with  ample  supplies 


Veter,  p  3,  efl  Paris—  ivtio-  *AX«^*p^. 
<riv  Si  fretpev  17  rotav'n)  fujxwoffoiia       Respecting  the  engines  employed  by 

an-acra  *ara  TTJV  TOU  Aionxn'ov  roO  2i-  Dionysms  of  Syracuse,  see  Diodto. 

lM\«i>TQV   TVp<XVK#«,   KOT^  TC  T7JV   *lAwT-  XlV    42,  48,  50. 

•wow  TOV  'Aftvvr«v  jWiXtiov,  oTt  iwoX-       i  Diod6r  xvi.  74—76  ;  Plutarch,  Vtt. 

<->p«:<t  Bv^rtouy  $iAtirTr<>7,     ev^e'pet  Alexandri,  c.  70  ;  also  Laconic.  Apoph- 

*i  if  toiavTfl  T^ti  Ho^JeiJo?  6  e«rcra-  thegjn,    p.   216,    and    De    Fortune 

AJ>r,    o&    ot    jutofajjU    <m>t(TTpzTtvovTo  Alexand.  p.  880. 
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of  stores  by  sea,  placed  Perinthus  in  condition  to  defy  the 


After  a  siege  which  can  hardly  have  lasted  less  than  three 
months,  Philip  found  all  his  efforts  against  Perinthus 

baffled.   He  then  changed  his  plan,  withdrew  a  portion  B  c  840' 

of  his  forces,  and  suddenly  appeared  before  Byzantium.  ^ttlSb 

The  walls  were  strong,  but  inadequately  manned  and  Byzantium 

prepared,  much  of  the  Byzantine   force  being  in  tfoepiSe-!t 

service  at  Perinthus.   Among  several  vigorous  attacks,  ^tfefleets 

Philip  contrived  to  effect  a  surprise  on  a  dark  and  of  Athens, 

stormy  night,  which  was  very  near  succeeding     The  Rhodes, 


Byzantines  defended  themselves  bravely,  and  even 
defeated  his  fleet  ;  but  they  too  were  rescued  chiefly  by  Athenian 
foreign  aid.  The  Athenians—now  acting  under  the  m- 
spirations  of  Demosthenes,  who  exhorted  them  to  bury 
in  a  generous  oblivion  all  their  past  grounds  of  offence  Philip 
against  Byzantium  —  sent  a  still  more  powerful  fleet  ^ 
to  the  rescue,  under  the  vigorous  guidance  of  Phokion  2 
instead  of  the  loose  and  rapacious  Chare's.  Moreover,  and 
the  danger  of  Byzantium  called  forth  strenuous  efforts 
from  the  chief  islanders  of  the  JEgean—  Ghians,  Bhodians,  Koans, 
&c.,  to  whom  it  was  highly  important  that  Philip  should  not 
become  master  of  the  great  passage  for  imported  corn  into  the 
Grecian  seas.  The  large  combined  fleet  thus  assembled  was 
fully  sufficient  to  protect  Byzantium.5  Compelled  to  abandon  I 
the  siege  of  that  city  as  well  as  of  Perinthus,  Philip  was  further 
baffled  in  an  attack  on  the  Chersonese.  Phokion  not  only 
maintained  against  him  the  full  security  of  the  Propontis  and  its 
adjoining  straits,  but  also  gained  various  advantages  over  him 
both  by  land  and  sea  4 

*  Demosth.  ad  Philip   Epistol.  p  the  archonahip  of  Nicoraachidfis  ;  that 
158  ;  Diod  xvi  75  ,  Pausaniaa,  i.  29,  7  is,  in  the  year  befoit  midsummer.  840' 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  14,   Flu-  BC  ,  while  the  expedition  of  Phokion 
tarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat  pp.  848—851    lo  and  KephisophOn  began  in  the  year 
this  fleet  of  Phokion,  Deraosthen6s  following—  after  midsummer,  840  B  c. 
contributed  the  outfit  of  a  trireme,       See  some  anecdotes  respecting  this, 
while  the  orator  Hy  perides  sailed  with  siege  of  Byzantium  by  Philip,  collected 
the  fleet  as  tnerarch     See  Boeckh,  from  later  authors  (Dionyslus  Byzan- 
Urkunden   liber   das    Attische   See-  tinus,  Hesychius  Mllesius,  and  other*) 
Wesen,  pp.  441,  442,  498     From  that  by  the  diligence  of  Bohnecke—  Fors- 
source  the  obscure  chronology  of  the  chungen.  p  479,  s&qq. 

period  now  before  us  derives  some       3  tfioddr.  xvi.  77  ,  Plutarch,  Demos- 

light;  since  it  becomes  certain  that  then  c  17 

the  expedition  of  Chares  began  during      <  Plutaich,  Photon,  c.  14. 
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These  operations  probably  occupied  the  last  six  months  of  340 
B.C.  They  constituted  the  most  important  success 
B  °  M0i  gained  by  Athens,  and  the  most  serious  reverse 
ta°ariks°from  exPenence(*  ty  Philip,  since  the  commencement  of 
Byzantium  war  between  them.  Coming  as  they  did  immediately 
after  tne  liberation  of  Eubcea  in  the  previous  year, 
—  ^y  ma*ena^7  improved  the  position  of  Athens 
honours  and  against  Philip.  Phokion  and  his  fleet  not  only  saved 
&&  citizens  of  Byzantium  from  all  the  misery  of  a  cap- 
ture  kv  Macedonian  soldiers,  but  checked  privateering, 
and  protected  the  trade  ships  so  efficaciously,  that  corn 
became  unusually  abundant  and  cheap  both  at  Athens  and 
throughout  Greece  ,  *  and  Demosthenes,  as  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist, enjoyed  the  credit  of  having  converted  Eubcea  into  a 
friendly  and  covering  neighbour  for  Athens,  instead  of  being  a 
shelter  for  Philip's  marauding  cruisers,  as  well  as  of  bringing 
round  Byzantium  from  the  Macedonian  alliance  to  that  of  Athens, 
and  thus  preventing  both  the  Hellespont  and  the  corn-trade  from 
passing  into  Philip's  hands.2  The  warmest  votes  of  thanks, 
together  with  wreaths  in  token  of  gratitude,  were  decreed  to 
Athens  by  the  public  assemblies  of  Byzantium,  Perinthus,  and 
•the  various  towns  of  the  Chersonese  ;  3  while  the  Athenian  public 
assembly  also  decreed  and  publicly  proclaimed  a  similar  vote  of 
thanks  and  admiration  to  Demosthenes.  The  decree,  moved  by 
Aristonikus,  was  so  unanimously  popular  at  the  time,  that 
neither  JSschmSs  nor  any  of  the  other  enemies  of  Demosthenes 
thought  it  sate  to  impeach  the  mover.4 

In  the  recent  military  operations,  on  so  large  a  scale,  against 
Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  Philip  had  found  himself  in  conflict 

i  Demosth    De    Coronft,    p     255  ;   Cbersonesite  cities    I  do  not  venture 
Plutarch,  De  Glor.  Athen.  p  350.  to  cite  these  as  genuine,  considering 

Ai,A  *m  uns  <JA«    how  many  of  the  other  documents 

fvM-Jft    -    *°  tus  «*«  «re  decidedly 

rois  ewr&mtAo,  xaff  06* 


«w  «  CVWMXOI,  esc  appears,  p   263,  purporting  to  be  the 

SDemosth.I)e  Coionfc,  pp  265,  257  vote   of    the    Athenians    to    thank 

That  these  votes  of   thanks   were  and  crown  Demosthenes,  proposed  by 

passed  is  authenticated  by  the  >vords  Aristonikus      The    name    of    the 

of  the  oration  itself.   Documents  are  Athenian  archcm  is  wrong,  as  in  all 

inserted  in  the  oration,  purporting  to  the  other  documents  embodied  in  this 

be   the  decree   of    the    By2antines  oration,    where    the    name    9t   an 

And  Perrothians,  and   that   of   the  Athenian  archon  appears 
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not  merely  with  Athens,  but  also  with  Chlans,  Bhodians,  and 
others  —  an  unusually  large  muster  of  confederate  Bc8s04 
Greeks     To  break  up  this  confederacy,  he  found  it 
convenient  to  propose  peace,  and  to  abandon  his  de-  withctrawfl 
signs  against  Byzantium  and  Perinthus—  the  point  on  BySntium, 
which  the  alarm  of  the  confederates  chiefly  turned,  concludes  * 
By  withdi  awing  his  forces  from  the  Propontis,  he 
was  enabled  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Byzantines, 
and  most  of  the  maritime  Greeks  who  had  joined 
in  relieving  them.     The  combination  against  him  Scythians 
was  thus  dissolved,  though  with  Athens1  and  her  more  f^ated 

intimate  allies  his  naval  war  still  continued.    While  J»y  pw 

,  ,      ,.   ,  ,  .          i  Triballi.  and 

he  multiplied  cruisers  and  privateers  to  make  up  wounded  on 

by  prizes  his  heavy  outlay  during  the  late  sieges,  he  his  return 
undertook  with  his  land  force  an  enterprise,  during  the  spring  of 
339  BC,  against  the  Scythian  king  Atheas,  whose  country, 
between  Mount  Hcemus  and  the  Danube,  he  invaded  with  success, 
bringing  away  as  spoil  a  multitude  of  youthful  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  as  well  as  cattle.  On  his  return  however  across  Mount 
Hsomus,  he  was  attacked  on  a  sudden  by  the  Thracian  tribe 
Triballi,  and  sustained  a  defeat,  losing  all  his  accompanying 
captives,  and  being  himself  badly  wounded  through  the  thigh.8 
This  expedition  and  its  consequences  occupied  Philip  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  339  B.O. 

Meanwhile  the  naval  war  of  Athens  against  Philip  was  more 
effectively  carried  on,  and  her  marine  better  organized,  than  ever 

i  Dioddrus  (acvi  77)  mentions  this  of  DemostbenSs  (De  CoronA,,  pp   276, 

peace  ,  stating  that  Philip  raised  the  276)  ,   indirectly  also   by   .AQschmos. 

sieges  of  Byzantium  ana  Perinthus,  Both  from   Demosthenes  and  from 

and  made  peace  irpbs  'Adqpaiov?  K<XI  Philochorus    it    appears    sufficiently 

" 


oXXov?  "EXtojva?  TOVS  «vavuovfrf-  clear,   in    my   judgment,   that    the 

vov?  war  between  Philip  and  the  Athe- 

Wesselitig  («<Z  Zoc.)  and  Weiske  (Be  mans  went  on  without  interruption 

Hyperbola,  n.  p  41)  both  doubt  the  from  the  summer   of    840   B  c.   to 

reality  of  this  peace.  Neither  Bohnecfce  the  battle  of  Cheeroneia,  in  August, 

nor  WmiewsKi  recognizes  it     Mr  388 

Clinton  admits  it  in  a  note  to  his  But  I  see  no  reason  for  disbelieving 

Appendix  16,  p  292,  though  he  does  Diodorus,  in  so  far  as  be  states  that 

not  insert  it  in  his  column  of  events  in  Philip  made  peace  with  the  other 

the  tables,  Greeks  —  Byzantines,       Penathians, 

I  perfectly  concur  with  these  authors  Chians,  Rboclians,  <fcc. 

in  dissenting  from  Diodfirus,  so  far  as  2  Justin,  ix  2,  3.    ^Eschinfia  alludes 

Athens  is  concerned.   The  supposition  to  this  expedition  against  the  Scythians 

that  peace  was  concluded   between  during  the  spring  of  the  archon  Theo- 

Philip  and  Athens  at  this  time  is  phraetus,  or  33d  B.C.  (^Bachin.  cent. 

distinctly  negatived  by  the  language  Kteslph  p  71) 
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it  had  been  before.   This  was  chiefly  owing  to  an  important  reform 

BO  840—  proposed  and  carried  by  Demosthenes,  immediately 

BSD  on  the  declaration  of  war  against  Philip  in  the  sum- 

Important  nier  of  340  BO.     Enjoying  as  he  did,  now  after 

effected  b  ^on^  PU^1C  experience,  the  increased,  confidence  of  his 

Demos-  fellow-citizens,  and  being  named  superintendent  of  the 

"  navy*1  1&  employed  his  influence  not  only  in  procuring 


tration  of  energetic  interference  both  as  to  Eubcea  and  Byzantium, 
Athenian  but  also  in  collecting  deep-seated  abuses  which  nulli- 
manae.  ^^  ^  efficiency  of  the  Athenian  marine  department. 
The  law  of  Periander  (adopted  in  377  B  c.)  had  distributed  the 
Abuses  burden  of  the  trierarchy  among  the  1200  richest  citi- 
crOTtmt?  zens  on  ^e  taxa^e  property-schedule,  arranged  in 
the  twenty  fractions  called  Symmories,  of  sixty  persona 

toerarchy—  ^^    ^mong  these  men,  the  300  richest,  standing 

apportion-  distinguished,  as  leaders  of  the  Symmories,  were 
mentolthe  .  °  i  i  •»  i/»  »  -,-, 

burden—      invested  with  the  direction  and  enforcement  of  all  that 

exemption  concerned  their  collective  agency  and  duties.  The 
nch°adjni  purpose  of  this  law  had  been  to  transfer  the  cost  of 
nistrators  trierarchy—  a  sum  of  about  40,  50,  or  60  mmse  for 
acquired  for  eac^  trireme,  defraying  more  or  less  of  the  outfit, 
themselves  which  had  originally  been  borne  by  a  single  rich  man 
as  his  turn  came  round,  and  afterwards  by  two  rich  men  m  con- 
junction— to  a  partnership  more  or  less  numerous,  consisting  of 
five,  six,  or  even  fifteen  or  sixteen  members  of  the  same  symmory. 
The  number  of  such  partners  varied  according  to  the  number  of 
triremes  requned  by  the  state  to  be  fitted  out  in  any  one  year. 
If  only  few  tru  ernes  were  required,  sixteen  contributors  might  be 
allotted  to  defray  collectively  the  trierarchic  cost  of  each  ,  if  on 
the  other  hand  many  triremes  were  needed,  a  less  number  of 
partners,  perhaps  no  more  than  five  or  six,  could  be  allotted  to 
each,  since  the  total  number  of  citizens  whose  turn  it  was  to  be 
assessed  on  that  particular  year  was  fixed.  The  assessment  upon 
each  partner  was  of  course  heavier,  in  proportion  as  the  number 
of  partners  assigned  to  a  trireme  was  smaller.  Each  member  of 
the  partnership,  whether  it  consisted  of  five,  of  six,  or  of  sixteen, 
contributed  in  equal  proportion  towards  the  cost.2  The  richer 


-  ont  Ktesiph.  p  86,  c.       *  Demostben.  De  Corona,  pp  260^- 

80,    *7r«rraT>js  TOV  vawrocov.  262.     ijv  yap  avf  ots  (TO"S  ^y«/*o<rt  r$>v 
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members  of  the  partnership  thus  paid  no  gi  eater  sum  than  the 
poorer,  and  sometimes  even  evaded  any  payment  of  their  own, 
by  contracting  with  some  one  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  post, 
on  condition  of  a  total  sum  not  greater  than  that  which  they  had 
themselves  collected  from  these  poorer  members. 

According  to    Demosthenes,  the  poorer  members   of  these 
trierarchic  symmones  were  sometimes  pressed  down  In(lmdual 
almost  to  ruin  by  the  sums  demanded,  so  that  they  hardship, 
complained  bitterly,  and  even  planted  themselves  in  pui,ilt,  con, 
the  characteristic  attitude  of  suppliants  at  Munychia  SSSSJd 
or  elsewhere  m  the  city.    When  their  liabilities  to  the  by  these 
state  weie  not  furnished  in  time,  they  became  subject  iue(iuallties' 
to  imprisonment  by  the  officers  superintending  the  outfit  of  the 
armament      In  addition  to  such  private  haidbhip,  there  aime 
great  public  mischief  from  the  money  not  being  at  once  forth- 
coming, the  armament  being  delayed  in  its  departure,  ami  forced 
to  leave  Pcinous  either  in  bad  condition  or  without  its  Ml 
numbers.    Hence  arose,  in  great  part,  the  ill-success  of  Athens 
in  her  maritime  enterprises  against  Philip,  before  the  peace  of 
346  B.o.1 


<rvwuiopiwv)  IK.  tfv  TUV  irporfpav  v6fj.uv  sisted,  for  one  main  portion,  in  the 

<rvveKKa.tieKCL    A.«itovpy«Zv—  wrois    ^v  fact   thai  the  richest  citizen  ui   a. 

/jitKoA  Km  ovfi«v  avoXior/eoviTiv,  Tois  8*  trierarchic  partnership  paid  a  sum  no 

awdpovs  rStv  iroAwwv  nrtrpi/Savcrty      .  greater  (sometimes  even  loss)  than  the 

<K  5«  TOV  JMOU  v6/xov  rb  yiyvo^tvov  «ara-  poorest.   Now  it  is  remarkable  that 

rV  ovcrtav  e<a.<rrov  TiQevai     KO.\  Svolv  this  unfair  apportionment  of  charge 

i<i>d.inr)  rpojpapxos  o  rijs  fuas  CKTO$  ical  fie-  might  have  occurred,  and  is  no  way 


<>.inr)  rpopaxos  o  rs  fuas  CKTO$  ica    e-  c, 

KO.TOS   wporepov   eruvreXvJs     oiifii   yoip   guarded  acainst»  in  the  symmoiies 
pjfovs  «n  wv6^ov  « 


«CWTOV$,  aXAa  proposed  oy  DemosthenSs  liiniHeU 
His  symmones,  each  compnsing  sixty 

The  trierarchy,  and  the  trierarchic  persons,  or  one-twentieth  of  the  total 

syunnories  at  Athens,  are  subjects  not  active  1200.  are  directed  to  divide 

perfectly  known  the  best  expositions  themselves  into  five  fractions  of  twelve 

respecting  them  are  to  be  found  in  persons  each,  or  one-hundredth  of  the 

Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens  1200  Each  group  of  twelve  is  to  com- 

(b  iv.  ch  11—13),  and  in  his  other  prise  the  richest  alongside  of  the 

work,  Urkunden  liber  das  Attische  poorest  members  of  the  sixty  (aMwcwr- 

Keewesen  (ch  Xi  Xli.  Xlil):  besides  A3)pov»Tas  trpot  rbv  c&TropoSTATOV  4*1  rofc 

Parreidt,  De  Symmoms,  part  ii  p  22,  aTropwrarovs,  p,  18'2),  so  that  each 

««2  group  would  contain  individuals  very 

The  fragment  of  ITyperid&s  (cited  by  unequal  in  wealth,  though  the  aggro- 

Harpokrati6n,  v  Svfiniopta),  alluding  gate  wealth  of  one  group  would  be 

to  the  trierarchic  reform  of  T>emos-  nearly  equal  to  that  ox  another.  These 

thenes,  though  briefly  and  obscurely,  twelve  persons  were  to  defray  coi- 

fs an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  loctively  the  cost  of  trierarchy  for  ono 

oration  De  Co*  on&  ship,  two  ships,  or  throe  ships,  accord- 

i  There  is  a  point  in  the  earlier  ing  to  the  number  of  ships  which  tho 

oration  of  Pomosfaenea  De  Synamoriis,  state  might   require  (p.   183).    But 

fUutftrating  the  grievance  which  he  Demosthenes  nowhere  points  out  in 

now  reformed.    That  grievance  con-  what  proportions  they  were  to  share 

9—29 
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The  same  influences,  which  had  led  originally  to  the  introduc- 
sition     ^on  °^  suc^  abuses,  sfcoo<*  °PPOse(i  to  the  orator  in 


fferedby      his   attempted   amendment.     The   body  of  Three 
Hundred,  the  richest  men  in  the  state—the  leader  or 


JBschmSs  richest  individual  in  each  symmory,  with  those  who 
to  the  stood  second  or  third  in  order  of  wealth—  employed 
ref°onntf  every  effort  to  throw  out  the  proposition,  and  tendered 
theS-  ^S6  Bribes  to  Demosthenes  (if  we  may  credit  his 
difficulties  assertion)  as  inducements  for  dropping  it  He  was 
SKo1*  impeached,  moreover,  under  the  Graph§  Paranom6n, 
overcome  ag  mover  Of  an  unconstitutional  or  illegal  decree* 
It  required  no  small  share  of  firmness  and  public  spirit, 
combined  with  approved  eloquence  and  an  established  name, 
to  enable  Demosthenes  to  contend  agamstr  these  mighty 
enemies. 

His  new  law  caused  the  charge  of  trierarchy  to  be  levied  upon 
His  new  a^  *ke  members  of  the  symmories,  or  upon  all  above 
distSmtes  a  certain  minimum  of  property,  in  proportion  to  their 
the  rated  property  ,  but  it  seems,  if  we  rightly  make  out, 

£SarSiyf  to  have  somewhat  heightened  the  minimum,  so  that 
equitably,  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  chargeable  was 
diminished1  Every  citizen  rated  at  ten  talents  was  assessed 
singly  for  the  charge  of  trierarchy  belonging  to  one  trireme  :  if 
rated  at  twenty  talents,  for  the  trierarchy  of  two  ;  at  thirty 
talents,  for  the  trierarchy  of  three  ,  if  above  thirty  talents,  for 
that  of  three  triremes  and  a  service  boat,  which  was  held  to  be 
the  maximum  payable  by  any  single  individual  Citizens  rated 
at  less  than  ten  talents  were  grouped  together  into  ratings  of  ten 
talents  in  the  aggregate,  in  order  to  bear  collectively  the  trierarchy 
of  one  trireme,  the  contributions  furnished  by  each  person  in  the 
group  being  proportional  to  the  sum  for  which  he  stood  rated. 


the  expense  among  them,  whether  the  then&s  De  Symmonis,  omitting  as  it 

richest  citizens  among  the  twelve  were  does  all  positive  determination  as  to 

to  pay  only  an  equal  sum  with  the  proportions  of  payment,  helps  us  to 

poorest,  or  a  sum  greater  in  proportion  understand  how  the  abuse  grew  up 

to  their  wealth     There  is  nothing  in  *  ^Eschm6s  (adv.  Ktesfph.  p    85) 

his  project  to  prevent  the  richer  mem-  charges  Demosthenfis  with  "  having 

bers  from  insisting  that  all  should  pay  stolen  away  from  the  city  the  trier- 

equally    This  is  the  very  abuse  tihat  archs  of  sixty-five  swift-sailmgvessela". 

he  denounced  afterwards  (in  S40  B  c ),  This  implies,  I  imagine,  that  the  new 

as  actually  realized— and  corrected  by  law  diminished  the  total  number  of 

a  new  law     The  oration  of  Demos-'  persons  chargeable  with  trierarchy 
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This  new  proposition,  while  materially  relieving  the  poorer 
citizens,  made  large  addition  to  the  assessments  of  the  rich.  A 
man  rated  at  twenty  talents,  who  had  before  been  chargeable  for 
only  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  expense  of  one  trierarchy,  along 
with  partners  much  poorer  than  himself  but  equally  assessed, 
now  became  chargeable  with  the  entire  expense  of  two  trierarchies. 
All  persons  liable  were  assessed  in  fair  proportion  to  the  sum  for 
which  they  stood  rated  in  the  schedule.  When  the  impeachment 
against  Demosthenes  came  to  be  tried  before  the  Dikastery,  he 
was  acquitted  by  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  Dika-sts  ,  so  that 
the  accuser  was  compelled  to  pay  the  established  fine.  And  so 
animated  was  the  temper  of  the  public  at  that  moment,  in  favour 
of  vigorous  measures  for  prosecuting  the  war  just  declared,  that 
they  went  heartily  along  with  him,  and  adopted  the  mam  features 
of  his  trierarchic  reform.  The  resistance  from  the  rich,  however, 
though  insufficient  to  throw  out  the  measure,  constrained  him  to 
modify  it  more  than  once,  during  the  progress  of  the  discussion  ,* 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  JEschin§s,  whom  lie 
accuses  of  having  been  hired  by  the  rich  for  the  purpose fl  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  speeches  of  both  of  them — 
especially  those  of  Demosthenes,  which  must  have  been  numerous 
—have  not  been  preserved. 

i  Demaichus  adv    Demosthen    p  proofs  which  might  be  produced,  that 

95,  3  48      eicri  rives  ev  TO>  SiKcwwjptw  the  Athenian  Dikasts  aid  not  always 

TWV  iv  rols  Tpia/coorioiff  -y«y«i/ij|K«i/«i/,  50'  belong  to  the  poorest  class  of  citizens, 

ovT09  (Demosthenes)  eri0«.  rov  7r«pt  r&v  as  the  jests  of  Aristophanes  would  lead 

rpMjpapxwv    v<J/AOJ/       ov    <frpdcr«T«    rots  US  to  believe 

irAijcrtov  on  rpia  raXavra  Aa/3a»v  fieri-         ^Demosthen     Dd    Corona,    p.    829 

vpa</>«  KCU  pereo-Kcifag'e   rbp  vopov  jcad'  Boeckh  (Attisch  S<B6\vesen.  p  183,  and 

<Kao-T7jv  c/c/cArjcriav,  KCU  ra  |xiv  «7m>\ei  3>v  Publ     EcOD    Ath    IV    14)  thinks  that 

«tAif(/)flt  ryv  riju,V>  TA  &  airo5(J/Aevo9  ou*e  this  passage— fitrdtXavTOi/  5'  elx«s  Spavov 

e^c^afov;  fiwpeai/  irapa  r&v  yyeptvuv  rw  CTV/A/U.O- 

Without  accepting  this  assertion  of  ptwir,  <^'  ols  «Xu^vw  <rfc?  rpti^pap^tNibv 

a  hostile  speaker,  so  far  as  it  goes  to  i/rfoov— must  allude  to  injury  done  by 

accuse  Demosthen 6s  of  having  accepted  Jfochmds  to  the  law  in  later  years, 

bribes,  we  may  safely  accept  it  so  far  after  it  became  a  law    But  I  am  un» 

as  it  affirms  that  he  made  several  able  to  see  the  reason  for  so  restricting 

changes  and  modifications  in  the  law  its  meaning.    The  rich  men  would 

before  it  finally  passed— a  fact  not  at  surely  bribe  most  highly,  and  raise 

all  surprising,  considering  the  intense  most  opposition  against  IhejZrri  pa**£n# 

opposition  which  it  called  forth  of  the  law,  as  they  were  then  most 

Some  of  the  Dikasts,  to  whom  the  likely  to  be  successful,  and  JEschinfia. 

speech  written  by  Beinarchus  was  whether  bribed  or  not  bribed,  would 

addressed,  had  been  included  among  most  naturally,  as  well  as  most  effoc- 

tne  Three  Hundred  (that  is,  the  richest  tively,  stand  out  against  the  novelty 

citizens  in  the  state)  whon  Demos-  introduced  by  his  rival,  without  waiting 

thends  proposed  his  trierarchic  reform,  to  see  it  actually  become  a  part  of  the 

This  will  show,  among  various  other  laws  of  the  state 
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Thus  were  the  tnerarchic  symmones  distributed  and  assessed 
anew  upon  each  man  in  the  ratio  of  his  wealth,  and 
therefore   most  largely  upon  the  Three   Hundred 
ric^iest-1    ^ow  ^onS  ^ae  *aw  remained  unchanged,  we 
efficiency      do  not  know.    But  it  was  found  to  work  admirably 
naval6          weH  ^  Demosthenes  boasts  that  during  the  entire 
armaments     war  (fchat;  is,  from  the  renewal  of  the  war  about  August, 
340  B.C.,  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  in  August,  338 
B.O.)  all  the  tnerarchies  named  under  the  law  were  ready  in  time 
without  complaint  or  suffering,  while  the  ships,  well-equipped 
and  exempt  from  the  previous  causes  of  delay,  were  found  prompt 
and  effective  for  all  exigences.    Not  one  was  either  left  behind 
or  lost  at  sea  throughout  these  two  years,2 
Probably  the  first  fruits  of  the  Demosthenic  reform  m  Athe- 
man  naval  administration  was  the  fleet  equipped 
under  Phokion,  which  acted  so  successfully  at  and 
near  Byzantium.    The  operations  of  Athens  at  sea, 
mencesin      though  not  known  in  detail,  appear  to  have  been 
reece"         better  conducted  and  more  prosperous  in  their  general 
effect  than  they  had  ever  been  since  the  Social  War. 

But  there  arose  now  a  grave  and  melancholy  dispute  in  the 
interior  of  Greece,  which  threw  her  upon  her  defence  by  land. 
This  new  disturbing  cause  was  nothing  less  than  another  Sacred 
War,  declared  by  the  Amphiktyomc  assembly  against  the  Lokrians 
of  Amphissa.  Kindled  chiefly  by  the  Athenian  ^Eschm^s,  it  more 
than  compensated  Philip  for  his  repulse  at  Byzantium  and  his 
defeat  by  the  Triballi,  bringing,  like  the  former  Sacred  War, 
aggrandizement  to  him  alone,  and  ruin  to  Grecian  liberty. 

I  have  recounted,  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  work,*  the  first 
Kirrhaand  ^acred  War  recorded  in  Grecian  history  (590—580 
its  plain  B  o.),  about  two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  JSschme's 
conLcwited  and  Demosthenes.  That  war  had  been  undertaken 
inti£°first  ky  the  Ampliiktyonic  Greeks  to  punish,  and  ended 
Sawed  War  by  destroying,  the  flourishing  seaport  of  Kirrha, 
un  erSoWn.  slt;liate(j  near  ^  mou^  Of  the  river  Pleistus,  on  the 

1  See  the  citation  from  Hyperlddsin   Many  of  these  Inscriptions  name  m- 
Harpokrat,  v  Sv^opio.    The  Sym-   dividual  citizens,  in  different  numbers, 
tDones  are  mentioned  in  Inscription  three,  five,  or  six,  as  joint  tnerarchs  of 
xiv   of  Boeckh's  Urkunden  liber  das  the  same  vessel, 
Attische   Seewesen  (p.   4<J6),    which       » Demosth,  De  Corona,  p.  262, 
Inscription  bears  the  date  of  825  B  a       *  Chap,  xxvm 
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coast  of  the  fertile  plain  stretching  from  the  southern  declivity  of 
Delphi  to  the  sea  Kirrha  was  originally  the  poit  of  Delphi,  and 
of  the  ancient  Phokian  town  of  Krissa,  to  which  Delphi  was  once 
an  annexed  sanctuary.1  But  in  process  of  time  Kirrha  increased 
at  the  expense  of  hoth,  through,  profits  accumulated  from  the 
innumerable  visitors  by  sea  who  landed  there  as  the  nearest 
access  to  the  temple.  The  prosperous  Kmliseans,  inspiring 
jealousy  at  Delphi  and  Knssa,  were  accused  of  extortion  in  the 
tolls  levied  from  visitors,  as  well  as  of  other  guilty  or  offensive 
proceedings  An  Amplnktyonic  war,  wherein  the  Athenian 
Sol6n  stood  prominently  forward,  being  declared  against  them, 
Kirrha  was  taken  and  destroyed.  Its  fertile  plain  was  con- 
secrated to  the  Delphian  god,  under  an  oath  taken  by  all  the 
Amphiktyonic  members,  with  solemn  pledges  and  formidable 
imprecations  against  all  disturbers.  The  entire  space  between 
the  temple  and  the  sea  now  became,  as  the  oracle  had 
lequired,  sacred  property  of  the  god  ;  that  is,  incapable 
of  being  tilled,  planted,  or  occupied  in  any  permanent  way  by 
man,  and  devoted  only  to  spontaneous  herbage  with  pasturing 
animals. 

But  though  the  Delphians  thus  procured  the  extirpation  of 
their  troublesome  neighbours  at  Kirrha,  it  was  indis-  ^eoes8ity 
pensable  that  on  or  near  the  same  spot  there  should  of|?0^ 
exist  a  town  and  port,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  for  the  con- 
guests  who  came  from  all  quarters  to  Delphi,  the  more 
so  as  such  persons,  not  merely  visitors,  but  also  traders 
with  goods  to  sell,  now  came  in  greater  multitudes  growsaup 
than  evei,  from  the  increased  attractions  imparted 


out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Km  ha  itself  to  the  Pythian  the  occupa- 
festival.    How  this  want  was  at  first  supplied,  while  Lokrians  oi 


the  remembrance  of  the  oath  was  yet  fresh,  we  are  not 
informed.  But  in  process  of  tune  Kiirha  became  reoccupied  and 
refortified  by  the  western  neighbours  of  Delphi,  the  Loknans  of 
Amphissa,  on  whose  borders  it  stood,  and  for  whom  probably  it 
served  as  a  port  not  less  than  for  Delphi.  These  new  occupants 
received  the  guests  coming  to  the  temple,  enriched  themselves  by 

i  For  the  topography  of  the  country  gen  in  Grlechenland  (Bremen.  1840). 
round  Delphi,  see  the  instructive  chapters  t  and  u  ,  about  Kirrha  and 
woik  of  Ulricas,  Beisen  und  Forschun- 
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the  accompanying  profit,  and  took  into  cultivation  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  plain  around  the  town.1 

At  what  period  the  occupation  by  the  Loknana  had  its  origin, 
we  are  unable  to  say.  So  much,  however,  we  make  out,  not 
merely  from.  Demosthenes,  but  even  from  JEschm^s,  that  in  their 
time  it  was  an  ancient  and  established  occupation,  not  a  recent 
intrusion  or  novelty.  The  town  was  fortified,  the  space  imme- 
diately ad  jacent  being  tilled  and  claimed  by  the  Loknans  as  their 
own.2  This  indeed  was  a  departure  from  the  oath,  sworn  by 
Sol6n  with  his  Amphiktyonic  contemporaries,  to  consecrate 
Kirrha  and  its  lands  to  the  Delphian  god.  But  if  that  oath  ha<2 
been  literally  carried  out,  the  god  himself  and  the  Delphians 
among  whom  he  dwelt  would  have  been  the  principal  losers, 
because  the  want  of  a  convenient  port  would  have  been  a  serious- 
discouragement,  if  not  a  positive  barrier,  against  the  arrival  of 
visitors,  most  of  whom,  came  by  sea.  Accordingly  the  renovation- 
of  the  town  and  port  of  Kirrha,  doubtless  on  a  modest  scale, 
together  with  a  space  of  adjacent  land  for  tillage,  was  at  least 
tolerated,  if  not  encouraged.  Much  of  the  plain,  indeed,  still 
remained  untilled  and  unplanted  as  the  property  of  Apollo,  the- 
boundaries  being  perhaps  not  accurately  drawn. 

While  the  Loknans  had  thus  been  serviceable  to  the  Delphian 
Relations  temple  by  occupying  Kirrha,  they  had  been  still  more 
between  the  va|uabie  ^  ^  foremost  auxiliaries  and  protectors 
Amphissa  against  the  Phokians,  their  enemies  of  long  standing  * 
3a5?ffid  One  of  fche  first  obJ*ects  of  Philomelus  the  Phokian, 
stood  after  defeating  the  Lokrian  armed  force,  was  to  fortify 

earnestly  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Delphi  on  its  western  side 
against  their  attacks,*  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  their 
position  in  close  neighbourhood  to  Delphi  must  have 
been,  one  of  positive  suffering  as  well  as  of  danger, 
during  the  years  when  the  Phokian  leaders,  with 
their  numerous  mercenary  bands,  remained  in  victorious  occupa- 
tion of  the  temple,  and  probably  of  the  harbour  of  Kirrha  also, 


actv    Ktesiph^  p    69  .  Corona,  p  277.     r^v  x&pav  ijv  oi  fj.kv 

compare  Liry,  xlii.  $;  Pausahias.  x  *A/u^ier<m«  oxfrwv  riir&v  yewpyetv  tyaow, 

37j  4.    The  ^stance  from  Delphi  to  rfttw.tt  (^Eschlnds)  <rijs  up&  x"pa? 

Kurha  is  given  by  Pausanias  at  sixty  nn£ro  ctvat,  &c. 
stadia,  or  about  seven  English  miles:       *T««JA.  .„»  <«  .  rrv.«..,,i  «„  ,m 
by  Strkbo  at  eighty  stadia.  *  3>iod6r-  xvL  24  »  T*"wyd.  ui  101. 

L  <?.,    Deraosth,   De       4  Diod6r.  xvl  25. 
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The  subsequent  turn  of  fortune,  when  Philip  crushed  the  Pho- 
kians,  and  when  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  was  reorganized 
with  him  as  its  chief,  must  have  found  the  Amphissian  Loknans 
among  the  warmest  allies  and  sympathizers.  Resuming  posses- 
sion of  Kirrha,  they  may  perhaps  have  been  emboldened,  in  such 
a  moment  of  triumphant  reaction,  to  enlarge  their  occupancy 
round  the  walls  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  had  done  before 
Moreover,  they  were  animated  with  feelings  attached  to  Thlbes, 
and  were  hostile  to  Athens,  as  the  ally  and  upholder  of  their 
enemies  the  Phokians. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Araphiktyonic  assembly  (February  or  March,  339  B  a)  B  0  839 
was  held  at  Delphi     Diognetus  was  named  by  the  Amphiktyo. 
Athenians  to  attend  it  as  Hieromnemon,  or  chief  nic  meeting 
legate,  with  three  Pylagorze,  or  vice-legates,  JEschme\ 
Meidias,  and  ThrasykUs.1    We  need  hardly  believe 
Demosthenes,  when  he   states   that   the  name   of  one  of  the 
JEschinSs  was  put  up  without  foreknbwledge  on  the 
part  of  any  one,  and  that  though  it  passed,  yet  not 
more  than  two  or  three  hands  were  held  up  in  his  favour.3   Soon 
after  they  reached  Delphi,  Diognetus  was  seized  with  a  fever,  so 
that  the  task  of  speaking  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  was 
confined  to  uEschinSs. 

There  stood  in  the  Delphian  temple  some  golden  or  gilt 
shields  dedicated  as  an  offering  out  of  the  spoils  £,anguaffe 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  a  century  and  a  half  of  an  Am- 
before,  with  an  inscription  to  this  effect  —  "  Dedicated  speaker 
by  the  Athenians,  out  of  the  spoils  of  Persians  and 
Thebans  engaged  in  joint  battle  against  the  Greeks  ". 
It  appears  that  these  shields  had  recently  been  set  up 
afresh  (having  been  perhaps  stiipt  of  their  gilding  by  JJJ  ^(i 
the  Phokian  plunderers)  in  a  new  cell  or  chapel,  "J^jL 
without  the  full  customary  forms   of  prayer   or  donativeV 
solemnities;3  which  perhaps   might   be  supposed  theteinPIe 
unnecessary,  as  the  offering  was  not  now  dedicated  for  the  first 
time.     The  inscription,  little  noticed  and  perhaps  obscured 


*  -ffischlnfis  advewiiB  Ktestphonta,  orcwrts  rS>v  avoe^rwv  (compare  Plu- 

P-  {9          .  .       ,_.    _       A  torch,  Demetr.  c  18),  requiring  to  be 

2  Demosthen.  De  CoronA,  p  277.  preceded  by  solemn  ceremonies,  some- 

»  This  must  have  been  an  airoK«T«-  times  specially  directed  by  the  oracle 
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by  the  lapse  of  time  on  tlie  original  shields,  would  now  stand 
forth  tughtly  and  conspicuously  on  the  new  gilding,  reviving 
historical  recollections  highly  offensive  to  the  Thebans,1  and  to 
the  Amphissian  Lokrians  as  friends  of  ThSbes.  These  latter  not 
only  remonstrated  against  it  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  but 
were  even  preparing  (it  we  are  to  believe  J£schin§s)  to  accuse 
Athens  of  impiety,  and  to  invoke  against  her  a  fine  of  fifty 
talents,  for  omission  of  the  religious  solemnities  2  But  this  is 
denied  by  Demosthenes,3  who  states  that  the  Lokrians  could  not 
bring  any  such  accusation  against  Athens  without  sending  a 
formal  summons,  which  they  never  had  sent.  Demosthenes 
would  be  doubtless  right  as  to  the  regular  lorm,  probably  also  as 
to  the  actual  fact:  though  JSschm£s  accuses  him  of  having 
received  bribes  4  to  defend  the  iniquities  of  the  Lokrians.  Whether 
the  Lokrians  went  so  far  as  to  invoke  a  penalty  or  Dot,  at  any 
rate  they  spoke  m  terms  of  complaint  against  the  proceeding, 
Such  complaint  was  not  without  real  foundation  ;  since  it  was 
better  for  the  common  safety  of  Hellenic  liberty  against  the 
Macedonian  aggressor,  that  the  treason  of  Thebes  at  the  battle  of 
Plataea  should  stand  as  a  matter  of  past  antiquity,  rather  than  be 
republished  in  a  new  edition.  But  this  was  not  the  ground 
taken  by  the  complainants,  nor  could  they  directly  impeach  the 
right  of  Athens  to  burnish  up  her  old  donatives  Accordingly 
they  assailed  the  act  on  the  allegation  of  impiety,  as  not  having 
been  preceded  by  the  proper  religious  solemnities  ,  whereby  they 
obtained  the  opportunity  of  inveighing  against  Athens,  as  ally  of 
the  Phokians  in  their  recent  sacrilege,  and  enemy  of  Thebes  the 
steadfast  champion  of  the  god. 

<¥The  Amphiktyons  being  assembled  (I  here  give  the  mam 
recital,  though  not  the  exact  words,  of  JSschmSs),  a  friendly 
person  came  to  acquaint  us  that  the  Amphissians  were  bringing 
on  their  accusation  against  Athens.  My  sick  colleagues  requested 


i  How  painfully  the  Thebans  of  the  $4>*<W  vafc.  6v  iSptfowro  Gqpatot  (Dio- 

Demosthemc  age  felt  the  recollection  d6r  xvii.  10). 

of  the  alliance   of   their  ancestors  2  .^chines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p  70   The 

with  the  Persians  at  Platsea,  we  may  words  of  his  speech  do  not,  however, 

read  in  Demosthenfis,  De  Symmoriis,  give  either  a  full  or  a  clear  account  of 

p.  187  the  transaction  ;  which  I  have  endea* 

It  appears  that  the  Thebans  also  voured,  as  well  as  I  can,  to  supply  in 

bad  erected  a  new  chapel  at  Delphi  the  text 

(after  846  B  C,)  out  of  the  spoils  acquired  *  Demosthen.  De  Coronft,,  p  277. 

from  the  conquered  Phokians—  o  dn-b  4  JEschine's,  adv.  Ktesiph  p,  69. 
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me  immediately  to  enter  the  assembly  and  undertake  her  defence. 
I  made  haste  to  comply,  and  was  just  beginning  to 
speak,  when  an  Amphissian — of  extreme  rudeness  and  .^chines 
brutality,  perhaps  even  under  the  influence  of  some  jgjjpgfc 
misguiding  divine  impulse— interrupted  me  and  ex-  tyonio 
claimed,  'Do  not  hear  him,  men  of  Hellas !    Do  not  assem  y 
peimit  the  name  of  the  Athenian  people  to  be  pronounced  among 
you  at  this  holy  season  1    Turn,  them  out  of  the  sacred  ground, 
like  men  under  a  curse.'    With  that  he  denounced  us  for  our 
alliance  with  the  Phokians,  and  poured  out  many  other  outrageous 
invectives  against  the  city. 

"  To  me  (continues  ^schines)  all  this  was  intolerable  to  hear : 
I  cannot  even  now  think  011  it  with  calmness;  and  at  the 
moment  I  was  provoked  to  anger  such  as  I  had  never  ielt  in  my 
life  before.  The  thought  crossed  me  that  I  would  retort  upon 
the  Amphissians  for  their  impious  invasion  of  the  Kirrhasan 
land.  That  plain,  lying  immediately  below  the  sacred  precinct 
in  which  we  were  assembled,  was  visible  throughout.  *  You  see, 
Amphiktyons  (said  I),  that  plain  cultivated  by  the  Amphissians, 
with  buildings  erected  in  it  lor  farming  and  pottery.  You  have 
befoie  your  eyes  the  harbour,  consecrated  by  the  oath  of  your 
forefathers,  now  occupied  and  fortified.  You  know  of  yourselves, 
without  needing  witnesses  to  tell  you,  that  these  Amphissians 
have  levied  tolla  and  are  taking  profit  out  of  the  sacred  harbour' 
I  then  caused  to  be  read  publicly  the  ancient  oracle,  the  oath, 
and  the  imprecations  (pronounced  after  the  first  Sacred  War, 
wherein  Kirrha  was  destroyed).  Then  continuing,  I  said,  *  Here 
am  I,  ready  to  defend  the  god  and  the  sacred  property,  according 
to  the  oath  of  our  forefathers,  with  hand,  foot,  voice,  and  all  the 
powers  that  I  possess.  I  stand  piepared  to  clear  my  own  city  of 
her  obligations  to  the  gods  •  do  you  take  counsel  forthwith  for 
yourselves.  You  are  here  about  to  offer  sacrifice  and  pray  to  the 
gods  for  good  things,  publicly  and  individually.  Look  well  then 
— whore  will  you  find  voice,  or  soul,  or  eyes,  or  courage,  to 
pronounce  such  supplications  if  you  permit  these  accursed 
Amphissians  to  remain  unpunished,  when  they  have  come  under 
the  imprecations  of  the  recorded  oath?  Recollect  that  the  oath 
distinctly  proclaims  the  sufferings  awaiting  all  impious  trans- 
gressors, and  even  menaces  those  who  tolerate  their  proceedings, 
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by  declaring— They  who  do  not  stand  forward  to  vindicate 
Apollo,  Artemis,  Latona,  and  Ath£n§  Pronsea  may  not  sacrifice 
undefiled  or  with  favourable  acceptance/"  * 
Such  is  the  graphic  and  impressive  description,  given  by 
himself  some   years    afterwards    to   the 


and  Athenian   assembly,   of  his   own   address   to   the 

excited  Amphiktyonic  meeting  m  spring,  339  BC,  on  the 
by  his  lofty  site  of  the  Delphian  Pylsea,  with  Kirrha  and  its 
speec  plain  spread  out  before  his  eyes,  and  with  the  ancient 

oath  and  all  its  fearful  imprecations  recorded  on  the  brass  plate 
hard  by,  readable  by  every  one.  His  speech,  received  with  loud 
shouts,  roused  violent  passion  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Amphiktyons, 
as  well  as  of  the  hearers  assembled  round.  The  audience  at 
Delphi  was  not  like  that  of  Athens.  Athenian  citizens  were 
accustomed  to  excellent  oratory,  and  to  the  task  of  balancing 
opposite  arguments .  though  susceptible  of  high-wrought  intellee^ 
tual  excitement — admiration  or  repugnance  as  the  case  might  be 
—they  discharged  it  all  in  the  final  vote,  and  then  went  home  to 
their  pnvate  affairs.  But  to  the  comparatively  rude  men  at 
Delphi,  the  speech  of  a  first-rate  Athenian  orator  was  a  rarity. 
When  JEschmes,  with  great  rhetoncal  force,  unexpectedly 
revived  in  their  imaginations  the  ancient  and  terrific  history  of 
the  curse  of  Kirrha 2— assisted  by  all  the  force  of  visible  and 
local  association— they  were  worked  up  to  madness ;  while  in 
such  minds  as  theirs  the  emotion  raised  would  not  pass  off  by 
simple  voting,  but  required  to  be  discharged  by  instant  action. 
How  intense  and  ungovernable  that  emotion  became  is  shown 
by  the  monstrous  proceedings  which  followed.  The 
resolution  original  charge  of  impiety  brought  against  Athens, 
by°8ied  set  fo^  ky  the  Amphissian  speaker  coarsely  and 
Amphik-  ineffectively,  and  indeed  noway  lending  itself  to 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  was  now  altogether  forgotten 
in  the  more  heinous  impiety  of  which  jEschinls  had  accused  the 
Amphissians  themselves.  About  the  necessity  of  punishing  them 

1JCschtaas  adversus   Ktesiphonta,    ol?  e/u<r0(»0ij,  jcai  Xctyou?  wirpoawirovs 
P   70,  ^      «ai  fuw0ovf,  o0ov  ^  Ktppat'a^P*  *a0«- 

f  (JEschl-    irovV    v.ireipQvs    Xi5ywi>    <cal?   rb 
«,  TTO.V'    jie'XXov    ov     Trpoopuuli/ovf,    roi»s    i«po- 
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there  was  but  one  language.  The  Amphissian  speakers  appear  to 
have  fled,  since  even  their  persons  would  hardly  have  been  safe 
amidst  such  an  excitement.  And  if  the  day  had  not  been  already 
far  advanced,  the  multitude  would  have  rushed  at  once  down 
from  the  scene  of  debate  to  Kirrha.1  On  account  of  the  lateness. 
of  the  hour,  a  resolution  was  passed,  which  the  herald  formally 
proclaimed  —  That  on  the  morrow  at  daybreak,  the  whole  Delphian 
population,  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  freemen  as  well  as 
slaves,  should  muster  at  the  sacrificing  place,  provided  with  spades 
and  pickaxes  ;  That  the  assembly  of  Amphiktyonic  legates  would 
there  meet  them,  to  act  in  defence  of  the  god  and  the  sacred 
property  ,  That  if  there  were  any  city  whose  deputies  did  not 
appear,  it  should  be  excluded  from  the  temple,  and  proclaimed 
unholy  and  accursed.2 

At  daybreak,  accordingly,  the   muster   took  place.      The 
Delphian  multitude  came  with  their  implements  for 
demolition  :  the  Amphiktyons  with  JEschmSs  placed  phiktyons 
themselves  at  the  head,  and  all  marched  down  to  Sequin 
the  port  of  Kirrha.    Those  there  resident—  probably  multitude 
astounded  and  terrified  at  so  furious  an  inroad  from  todostioy™ 


an  entire  population,  with  whom,  a  few  hoars  before, 
they  had  been  on  friendly  terms—abandoned  the  ofthoAm- 
place  without  resistance,  and  ran  to  acquaint  their 
fellow-citizens  at  Amphissa.    The  Amphiktyons  with 
their  followers  then  entered  Kirrha,  demolished  all  off  the 
the  harbour-conveniences,  and  even  set  fire  to  the  p     yons 
houses  m  the  town.    This^JBschinSs  himself  tells  us  ;  and  we 
may  be  very  sure  (though  he  does  not  tell  us)  that  the  multitude 
thus  set  on  were  not  contented  with  simply  demolishing,  but 
plundered  and  earned  away  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  on. 
Presently,  however,  the  Amphissians,  whose  town  was  on  the 
high  ground  about  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  Delphi,  apprised 
of  the  destruction  of  their  property  and  seeing  their  houses  in 
flames,  arrived  in  haste  to  the  rescue,  with  their  full-armed  force* 
The  Amphiktyons  and  the  Delphian  multitude  were  obliged  in 
their  turn  to  evacuate  Kirrha,  and  hurry  back  to  Delphi  at  their 

adv  Kteaiphonta,  p   70. 
*- 


. 
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best  speed.  They  were  in  the  greatest  personal  danger.  Accord- 
ing to  Demosthenes,  some  were  actually  seized  ;  but  they  must 
have  been  set  at  liberty  almost  immediately 1  None  were  put  to 
•death— an  escape  which  they  probably  owed  to  the  respect  borne 
by  the  Amphissians,  even  under  such  exasperating  circumstances, 
to  the  Amphiktyomc  function. 

On  the  morning  after  this  narrow  escape,  the  president,  a 
Farther  Thessalian  of  Pharsalus  named  Kottyphus,  convoked 
resolution  a  full  Amphiktyomc  Ekklesia ,  that  is,  not  merely 
the  Aniphik.  the  Amphiktyons  proper,  or  the  legates  and  co-legates 
^nTtoh0ld  deputed  from  the  various  cities,  but  also,  along  with 
special  them,  the  promiscuous  multitude  present  for  purpose 
andtaSS  of  sacrifice  and  consultation  of  the  oracle.  Loud  and 

indignant  were  the  denunciations  pronounced  in  this 
Loknans  meetmo  against  the  Amphissians  ;  while  Athens  was 

eulogized  as  having  taken  the  lead  in  vindicating  the 
lights  of  Apollo.  It  was  finally  resolved  that  the  Amphissians 
should  be  punished  as  sinners  against  the  god  and  the  sacred 
domain,  as  well  as  against  the  Amphiktyons  personally  ;  that  the 
legates  should  now  go  home,  to  consult  each  his  respective  city  ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  some  positive  resolution  for  executory 
measures  could  be  obtained,  each  should  come  to  a  special 
meeting,  appointed  at  Thermopylae  for  a  future  day— seemingly 
not  far  distant,  and  certainly  prior  to  the  regular  season  of 
autumnal  convocation. 

iDemosthen.   De  Corona,   p.  277  that  the  two  decrees  cited  in  Demos 

According  to  the  second  decree  of  the  thenSs  can  have  been  the  real  decrees 

Amphiktyons  cited  in  this  oration  (p.  passed  by  the  Amphiktyons.    The  sub* 

278)",  some  of  the  Amphiktyons  were  stance  of  what  was  resolved,  as  given 

wounded.    But  I  concur  with  Droysen,  by  JEschines,  pp  70,  71,  is  materially 

FranUe,  and  others,  in  disputing  the  different  from  the  first  decree  quoted 

-genuineness  of  these  decrees ,  and  the  jn  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  p  278. 

assertion,  that  some  of  the  Amphik-  There  is  no  mention,  in  the  latter,  of 

tyons  were  wounded,  is  one  among  the  those  vivid  and   prominent  circura- 

grounds  for  disputing  it ;  for  if  such  stances  —  the  summoning  of  all  the 

had  been  the  fact,  Machines  could  Delphians,  freemen  and  slaves  above 

Jbardly  have  failed  to  mention  it,  since  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  spades  and 

it  would  have  suited  exactly  the  drift  mattocks —the   exclusion  from    the 

and  purpose  of  his  speech  temple,  and  the  cursing,  of  any  city 

^Eschmes  is  by  far  the  best  witness  which  did  not  appear  to  take  part 
lor  the  proceedings  at  this  spring-  The  compiler  of  those  decrees  appears 
meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons.  He  was  to  have  had  only  Demoathenes  before 
not  only  present,  but  the  leading  per-  him,  and  to  have  known  nothing  of 
eon  concerned,  if  he  makes  a  wrong  ^schmes  Of  the  violent  proceedings 
statement,  it  must  be  by  design,  But  if  of  the  Amphiktyons,  both  provoked 
the  facts  as  stated  by  JEschines  are  at  and  described  by  Machines,  Demos- 
all  near  the  truth,  it  is  hardly  possible  thenes  says  nothing 
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Thus  was  the  spark  applied  and  the  flame  kindled  of  a  second 
Amphiktyonic  war,  between  six  and  seven  years  after  B  0  m 
the  conclusion  of  the  former  in  346  B  c.  What  has 
been  just  recounted  comes  to  us  from  JEschmes,  violence 
himself  the  witness  as  well  as  the  incendiary.  We  JhS^S" 
here  judge  him,  not  from  accusations  preferi  ed  by  his  —public 
rival  Demosthenes,  but  from  his  own  depositions, 
and  from  facts  which  he  details  not  simply  without 
regret,  but  with  a  strong  feeling  of  pride  It  is  impossible  to- 
read  them  without  becoming  sensible  of  the  profound  misfortune 
which  had  come  over  the  Grecian  world  ;  since  the  unanimity 
or  dissidence  of  its  component  poitions  were  now  determined,, 
not  by  political  congresses  at  Athens  or  Sparta,  but  by  debates  in 
the  religious  convocation  at  Delphi  and  Thermopylae.  Here  we 
have  the  political  sentiment  of  the  Aiaphissian  .Lokrians — their 
sympathy  for  Thebes  and  dislike  to  Athens  —dictating  complaint 
and  invective  against  the  Athenians  on  the  allegation  of  impiety. 
Against  every  one,  it  was  commonly  easy  to  find  matter  for  such 
an  allegation,  if  parties  were  on  the  look-out  for  it ;  while  defence 
was  difficult,  and  the  fuel  for  kindling  religious  antipathy  all  at 
the  command  of  the  accuser.  Accordingly  j3Esclunes  troubles 
himself  little  with  the  defence,  but  plants  himself  at  once  on  the 
vantage-ground  of  the  accuser,  and  retorts  the  like  charge  of 
impiety  against  the  Amphissians,  on  totally  different  allegations 
By  superior  oratory,  as  well  as  by  the  appeal  to  an  ancient- 
historical  fact  of  a  character  peculiarly  terror-striking,  he  exas- 
perates the  Amphiktyons  to  a  pitch  of  religious  ardour,  in 
vindication  of  the  god,  such  as  to  make  them  disdain  alike  the 
suggestions  either  of  social  justice  or  of  political  prudence, 
Demosthenes— giving  credit  to  the  Amphiktyons  for  something, 
like  the  equity  of  procedure,  familiar  to  Athenian  ideas  and 
practice— affirmed  that  no  charge  against  Athens  could  have  been 
made  before  them  by  the  Loknans,  because  no  charge  would  be 
entertained  without  previous  notice  given  to  Athens.  But 
<53schin6s,  when  accusing  the  Lokrians— -on  a  matter  of  which  he 
had  given  no  notice,  and  which  it  first  crossed  his  mind  to 
mention  at  the  moment  when  he  made  his  speech1 — found  those 

MEschinfis  adv.  Ktesiphonta,  p.  TO.   /tijv  jun}0>0j}pat  t  rf?«  v&v 
i7T7J\0«  8'  oftv  /*oi  twl  TIJ  v     v<5 
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Amphiktyons  so  inflammable  in  their  religious  antipathies,  that 
they  forthwith  call  out  and  head  the  Delphian  mob  armed  with 
pickaxes  for  demolition.  To  evoke,  from  a  far-gone  and  half- 
forgotten  past,  the  memory  of  that  fierce  religious  feud,  for  the 
purpose  of  extruding  established  proprietors,  friends  and  defen- 
ders of  the  temple,  from  an  occupancy  wherein  they  rendered 
essential  service  to  the  numerous  visitors  of  Delphi ,  to  execute 
this  purpose  with  brutal  violence,  creating  the  maximum  of 
exasperation  in  the  sufferers,  endangering  the  lives  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  legates,  and  raising  another  Sacred  War  pregnant 
with  calamitous  results — this  was  an  amount  of  mischief  such  as 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  Greece  could  hardly  have  surpassed.  The 
prior  imputations  of  irreligion,  thrown  out  by  the  Loknan  orator 
against  Athens,  may  have  been  futile  and  malicious ;  but  the 
retort  of  JSschmSs  was  far  worse,  extending  as  well  as  embittering 
the  poison  of  pious  discord,  and  plunging  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly  in  a  contest  from  which  there  was  no  exit  except  by  the 
sword  of  Philip 

Some  comments  on  this  proceeding  appeared  requisite,  partly 
Effect  of  because  it  is  the  only  distinct  matter  known  to  us,  fr,om 
the  pro-  an  actual  witness,  respecting  the  Amphiktyonic 
SsschmSs  council— partly  from  its  ruinous  consequences,  which 
OppooSou  Wl11  Presently  appear  At  first,  indeed,  these  conse- 
th"0?1308"  quences  did  not  manifest  themselves ;  and  when 
.at  first  JEschm^s  returned  to  Athens,  he  told  his  story  to  the 
^fruitless.  satisfaction  of  the  people.  We  may  presume  that  he 
.reported  the  proceedings  at  the  time  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
stated  them  afterwards,  in  the  oration  now  preseived.  The 
Athenians,  indignant  at  the  accusation  brought  by  the  Loknans 
against  Athens,  were  disposed  to  take  part  in  that  movement  of 
;pious  enthusiasm  which  JEschmSs  had  kindled  on  the  subject  of 
Eirrha,  pursuant  to  the  ancient  oath  sworn  by  their  forefathers,1 
•So  forcibly  was  the  religious  point  of  view  of  this  question  thrust 
upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes  was 
hardly  listened  to.  He  laid  open  at  once  the  consequences  of 
•what  had  happened,  saying — "  JBschm&s,  you  are  bringing  war 

1  JEschin&s  adv  Ktesiphonta,,  p  71     then£s)  ju«ju.v^<rdat  TUP  optcu?, 
:ai  ra?  wpi£eis  rj^uv  airooei£aju«'OV  rov    -rrptyovoi  w^ocrav,  ov$i  TTJ*  apas  c 
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into  Attica  —  an  Amphiktyonic  war  ".  But  his  predictions  were 
cried  down  as  illusions  or  mere  manifestations  of  party  feeling 
against  a  rival  x  JEschings  denounced  Mm  openly  as  the  hired 
agent  of  the  impious  Lokrians2  —  a  charge  sufficiently  refuted  by 
the  conduct  of  these  Lokrians  themselves,  who  are  described  by 
J2schm§s  as  gratuitously  insulting  Athens 

But  though  the  general  feeling  at  Athens,  immediately  after 
the  return  of  ^Eschmes,  was  favourable  to  his  pro-  0^^^ 
ceedings  at  Delphi,  it  did  not  long  continue  so     Nor  feeling  at 
us  the  change  difficult  to  understand.    The  first  men-  "" 

tion  of  the  old  oath,  and  the  original  devastation  of 
Kirrha,  sanctioned  by  the  name  and  authority  of  take  no 
Solfin,  would  naturally  turn  the  Athenian  mind  into  AmpSk-  e 
a  strong  feeling  of  pious  sentiment  against  the  ceSdmcs™" 
tenants  of  that  accursed  spot  But  further  informa-  against 
tion  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  Lokrians  were  p  ssa 
more  sinned  againat  than  sinning  ,  that  the  occupation  of  Kirrha 
as  a  harbour  was  a  convenience  to  all  Greeks,  and  mobt  of  all 
to  the  temple  itself,  lastly,  that  the  imputations  said  to  have 
been  cast  by  the  Lokrians  upon  Athens  had  either  never 
been  made  at  all  (so  we  find  Demosthenes  affirming),  or  were 
nothing  worse  than  an  unauthorized  burst  of  ill-temper  from 
some  rude  individual  Though  -33schm£s  had  obtained  at  first 
a  vote  of  approbation  for  his  proceedings,  yet  when  his  proposition 
came  to  be  made  —  that  Athens  should  take  part  in  the  special 
Amphiktyonic  meeting  convened  for  punishing  the  Amphissians 
—  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes  was  found  more  effective. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  public  assembly  passed  a  resolution 
peremptorily  forbidding  all  interference  on  the  part  of  Athens 
at  that  special  meeting.  "  The  Hieromnemon  and  the  Pylagoroe 
of  Athens  (so  the  decree  prescribed)  shall  take  no  part,  eithe'r  m 
word  or  deed  or  resolution,  with  the  persons  assembled  at  that 
special  meeting.  They  shall  visit  Delphi  and  Thermopylae  at  the 
regular  times  fixed  by  onr  forefathers."  This  important  decree 
marks  the  change  of  opinion  at  Athens.  JSschines  indeed  tells 
us  that  it  was  only  piocurerl  by  crafty  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of 
DemosthenCs,  being  hurried  through  in  a  thin  assembly,  at  the 
close  of  business,  when  most  citizens  (and  Cachings  among  them) 


1  Pomosth  Do  C  01  on  A,,  p  275.       2  JEtichinte  adv  Ktesiph  pp  00—71. 
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had  gone  away.  But  there  is  nothing  to  confirm  such  insinua- 
tions ;  moreover  2Eschin§s,  if  he  had  still  retained  the  public 
sentiment  m  his  favour,  could  easily  have  baffled  the  tricks  of  his 
rival.1 

The  special  meeting  of  Amphiktyons  at  Therinopylce  accord- 
special         mgly  to°k  place,  at  some  time  between  the  two  regrlar 
periods  of  spang  and  autumn.    No  legates  attended 


phiktyons  from  Athens,  nor  any  from  ThSbes  —  a  fact  made 
mopyise,  known  to  us  by  ^Eschines,  and  remarkable  as  evincing 
without  ari  inciPieirk  tendency  towards  concurrence,  such  as 
Athens.  had  never  existed  before,  between  these  two  important 
passed  to  cities.  The  remaining  legates  met,  determined  to 
force^or  ^ev^  a  Joint  f°rce  f°r  ^ie  purpose  of  punishing  the 
punishing  Amphissians,  and  chose  the  president  Kottyphus 
KottypShus  general  According  to  JSschmSs,  this  force  was  brought 
president  together,  marched  against  the  Loknans,  and  reduced 
them  to  submission,  but  granted  to  them  indulgent  terms  ;  re- 
quiring from  them  a  fine  to  the  Delphian  god,  payable  at  stated 
intervals  —  sentencing  some  of  the  Lokrian  leaders  to  banishment  as 
having  instigated  the  encroachment  on  the  sacred  domain—  and 
recalling  others  who  had  opposed  it  But  the  Loknans  (he  says), 
after  the  force  had  retired,  broke  taith,  paid  nothing,  and  brought 
back  all  the  guilty  leaders.  Demosthenes,  on  the  contrary,  states 
that  Kottyphus  summoned  contingents  from  the  various  Am- 
phiktyonic  states  ;  but  some  never  came  at  all,  while  those  who 
did  come  weie  lukewarm  and  inefficient  ,  so  that  the  purpose 
altogether  miscariied  2  The  account  of  Demosthenes  is  the  more 
probable  of  the  two  ,  for-  we  know  from  ^Eschm^s  himself  that 
neither  Athens  nor  Thebes  took  part  in  the  proceeding,  while 
Sparta  had  been  excluded  from  the  Amphiktyomc  council  in  346 
B,C.  There  remained  therefore  only  the  secondary  and  smaller 
states.  Of  these,  the  Peloponnesiaus,  even  if  inclined,  could  not 
easily  come,  since  they  could  neither  march  by  land  through 
Boeotia,  nor  come  with  ease  by  sea  while  the  Amphissians  were 
masters  of  the  port  of  Kirrha  ;  and  the  Thessalians  and  their 
neighbours  were  not  likely  to  take  so  intense  an  interest  in  the 
enterprise  as  to  carry  it  through  without  the  rest  Moreover,  the 


v.  Ktesiph  p  71 
*  Deinosthen.  De  Corona,  p.  277  ;  Machines  adv  Ktesiph.  p  73. 
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party  who  were  only  waiting  for  a  pretext  to  invite  the  inter- 
ference of  Philip  would  rather  prefer  to  do  nothing,  in,  order  to 
show  how  impossible  it  was  to  act  without  him.  Hence  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  what  JSschmes  represents  as  indulgent  terms 
granted  to  the  Lokuans,  and  afterwards  violated  by  them,  was  at 
best  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  accommodation,  concluded 
because  Kottyphus  could  not  do  anything — probably  did  not 
wish  to  do  anything — without  the  intervention  of  Philip. 

The  next  Pylsea,  or  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Arnphiktyons- 
at  Thermopylae,  now  arrived  ;  yet  the  Lokrians  weie 
still  unsubdued      Kottyphus    and   his  party  now  September, 
made  the  formal  proposition  to  invoke  the  aid  of  TheAm. 
Philip     "  If  you  do  not  consent  (they  told  the  Am-  plnktyons 
phiktyons1),  you  must  come  forward  personally  in  £2™?* 
force,  subscribe  ample  funds,  and  fine  all  defaulters    ffiffi^ 
Choose  which  you  prefer"    The  determination  of 
the  Amphiktyons  was  taken  to  invoke  the  interference  of  Philip; 
appointing  him  commander  of  the  combined  force,  and  champion 
of  the  god,  in  the  new  Sacred  War,  as  he  had  been  in  the  former. 

At  the  autumnal  meeting,2  where  this  fatal  measure  of  calling 


i  Demosth  De  Corona,  pp  277,  278 
JThe  chronology  of  events  here 
recounted  has  been  diffeiently  con- 
ceived by  different  authors  According 
to  my  view,  the  first  motion  raised  by 
.^Eschinds  against  the  Amphissiaa 
Lokrians  occurred  in  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons  at  Delphi 
in  339  B  a  (the  year  of  the  archon 
Theophrastus  at  Athens)  -  next,  there 
was  held  a  special  or  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons,  and  a 
warlike  manifestation  against  the 
Lokrians,  after  which  came  title 
regular  autumnal  meeting  at  Thermo- 
pylae (B  c  339—  September—the  year 
of  the  archon  Lysirnachidfis  at  Athens), 
whoie  the  vote  was  passed  to  call  in 
the  military  interference  of  Philip, 

This  chronology  does  not  indeed 
agree  with,  the  two  so-called  decrees 
of  the  Amphiktyons,  and  with  the 
documentary  statement— 


, 

which  we  read  as  incorporated  in  the 
oration  De  Coronil,  p  270  But  I 
have  already  stated  that  I!  think  these 
documents  spurious 

The  archon  MnesitheicT6s  (like  an 
the    other  arohons   named  ua   the 
9- 


documents  recited  in  the  oration  De 
Corona)  is  a  wrong  name,  and  cannot 
have  been  quoted  from  any  genuine- 
document  Next,  the  first  decree  of 
the  Amphiktyons  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  statement  of  JEschmfis, 
himself  the  great  mover  of  what  the 
Amphiktyons  really  did  lastly,  the- 
second  decree  plainly  intimates  that 
the  person  who  composed  the  two 
decrees  conceived  the  nomination  of 
Philip  to  have  taken  place  in  the  very- 
same  Amphiktyomc  assembly  as  the 
first  movement  against  the  Lokrians. 
The  same  words,  «rl  L«p6us  K\«tva- 
yopov,  captvijs  rvAatas — prefixed  to 
both  decrees,  must  be  understood  to 
indicate  the  same  assembly  Mr. 
Clinton's  supposition  that  the  first 
decree  was  passed  at  tho  spring1 
meeting  of  33d  B  C.,  and  the  second 
at  the  spring  meeting  of  838  B  C.— 
Kleinagoras  Being  the  TBponymus  m 
both  years— appears  to  me  nowwe 
probable.  The  special  purpose  and 
value  of  an  Bponymus  would 
disappear  if  the  same  person  served 
m  that  capacity  for  two  successive 
years  Boeckh  adopts  the  conjecture 
of  Eeiske,  altering  «apii%  irvXafas  in 
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in  Philip  was  adopted,  legates  from  Athens  were  doubtless 
Motives  present  ( JEschme's  among  them),  according  to  usual 
Trtiich  dw  custom ,  for  the  decree  of  Demosthenes  had  enacted 
vote-de-  that  the  usual  custom  should  be  followed,  though  it 
m?ste5°tkef  kad  forbidden  the  presence  of  legates  at  the  special 
Ampluk-  or  extraordinary  meeting.  jEschme's1  was  not  back- 
^oters upon  ward  in  advocating  the  application  to  Philip,  nor 
Philip  indeed  could  he  take  any  other  course,  consistently 
with  what  he  had  done  at  the  preceding  spring  meeting  He 
himself  only  laments  that  Athens  suffered  heiself  to  be  deterred, 
by  the  corrupt  suggestions  of  Demosthenes,  from  heading  the 
crusade  against  Amphissa,  when  the  gods  themselves  had  singled 
her  out  for  that  pious  duty 2  What  part  Thebes  took  in  the 
nomination  of  Philip,  or  whether  her  legates  attended  at  the 
autumnal  Amphiktyonic  meeting,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  w  to 
be  remembered  that  one  of  the  twelve  Amphiktyonic  double 
suffrages  now  belonged  to  the  Macedonians  themselves ,  while 
many  of  the  remaining  members  had  become  dependent  on 
Macedonia— the  Thessalians,  Phthiot  Achseans,  Perrhaebians, 
Dolopians,  Magnates,  &c 8  It  was  probably  not  very  difficult  for 
Kottyphus  and  -lEschme's  to  procure  a  vote  investing  Philip  with 
the  command.  Even  those  who  were  not  favourable  might  dread 
the  charge  of  impiety  if  they  opposed  it 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year,  339  BO.  (the 
interval  between  the  two  Amphiktyonic  meetings),  Philip  had 
been  engaged  in  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  and  in  his 
battle,  while  returning,  against  the  Tnbalh,  wherein  he  received 
the  severe  wound  already  mentioned.  His  recovery  from  this 

the    second    decree    into     on-wpi^  decrees  which  we  now  read  in  the 

Tw\aiag.     This     would     bring     the  oration  Be  Coronft    But  the  first  of 

second  decree  into  better  harmony  those  two  decrees   can  never  have 

with  chronology ,  but  there  is  nothing  come  after  the  outrageous  proceeding: 

in  the  state  of  the  text  to  justify  such  described  by  ^Eschinfis     I  will  add 

an  innovation    Bohnecke  (Forsch  pp.  that  in  the  former  decree  the  president 

408—508)  adopts  a   supposition  yet  Kottyphus  is  called   an   Arcadian, 

more  improbable     He  supposes  thajb  whereas  Jffischines  designates  him  as 

.flEscaines  was  chosen  Pyiagoras  at  aP/toraafam 
the  beginning  of  the  Attic  year  340—       1  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p  278, 
889  3  C.,  and  that  he  attended  first  at       3  ^EschmSs  adv.  Ktesiph,   p    72 

Delphi  at  the  autumnal  meeting  of  .  TMV  /*iv  6«wv  iV  tyeiwvlw  -rifc 

idle  Amphiktyons  840  BC  ,  that  he  «v<r«/3«ia$  folv  irapafcSwKorui',  rfc  & 

there  raised  the  violent  storm  which  ATjjutocre^ouy  SwpoSoKtas  ejutn-ofiwv  y«V«" 

he  himself  describes  in  his  speech.;  to}/*.?*^;. 

•and  that  afterwards,  at  the  subsequent       >  See  Isokrates,  Orat.  V  (Philipp ), 

spring  meeting,  came  both  the  two  s.  22,  28 
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wound  was  completed  when  the  Amphiktyonic  vote,  conferring 
upon  him  the  command,  was  passed.     He  readily  B0  889 
accepted  a  mission  which  his  partisans,  and  probably 
his  bribes,  had  been  mainly  concerned  in  procuring,   accents  the 
Immediately  collecting  his  forces,  he  marched  south-  mX£d~ 
ward  through  Thessalyand  Thermopylae,  proclaiming  southward 
his  purpose  of  avenging  the  Delphian  god  upon  the  Thermo- 
unholy  Lokrians  of  Amphissa.    The  Amphiktyonic  pylffi 
deputies  and  the  Amphiktyonic  contingents,  in  greater  or  less 
numbers,  accompanied  ins  march.    In  passing  through  Thermo- 
pylae he  took  Niksea  (one  of  the  towns  most  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  pass)  from  the  Thebans,  in  whose  hands  it  had 
remained  since  his  conquest  of  Phokis  in  346  B.O ,  though  with  a 
Macedonian  garrison  sharing  in  the  occupation.1    Not  being  yet 
assured  of  the  concmrence  of  the  Thebans  in  his  further  projects, 
he  thought  it  safer  to  consign  this  important  town  to  the  Thessa- 
lians,  \vho  were  thoroughly  in  his  dependence. 

His  march  from  Thermopylae,  whether  to  Delphi  and  Amphissa, 
or  into  Bceotia,  lay  through  Phokis.  That  unfortu-  pliil. 
nate  territory  still  continued  in  the  defenceless  enters 
condition  to  which  it  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Amphiktyonic  sentence  of  346  B  o.,  without  a  single 
fortified  town,  occupied  merely  by  small,  dispersed  tore-fortify, 
villages  and  by  a  population  scanty  as  well  as  poor.  Blateia- 
On  reaching  Elateia,  once  the  principal  Phokian  town,  but  now 
dismantled,  Philip  halted  his  army,  and  began  forthwith  to  re- 
establish the  walls,  converting  it  into  a  strong  place  for 
permanent  military  occupation.  He  at  the  same  time  occupied 
Kytimum,2  the  principal  town  in  the  little  territory  of  Dons,  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Kephis&us,  situated  in 
the  short  mountain  road  from  Thermopylsa  to  Amphissa. 

The  seizure  of  Elateia  by  Philip,  coupled  with  his  operations 
for  reconstituting  it  as  a  permanent  military  post,  waa  an  event  of 
the  gravest  moment,  exciting  surprise  and  uneasiness  throughout 
a  large  portion  of  the  Grecian  world.  Hitherto  he  had  proclaimed 
himself  as  general  acting  under  the  Amphiktyonic  vote  of 

1  JE3Chin6s  adv.    Ktesiph     p     73.  Episfc  p,  158     *iroirr«v«r<u  $*  tab  07,- 

)  $iAtmro?  OVTWV  d^eAojuei/o?  Nt-  jScucop  Nt'/taiav  fj.lv  ^/>ovp$  ««.T«X«V,  <fcc 
®»rraAor?  7rap«5<oK«,  <fec  ^  philochorns  ap  Dionys  Hal   ad 

Compare  Demoathen   ad  Philipp,  Ammaeum,  p  742 
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He  sends  an 
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Thfibes,  an- 
nouncing 
his  inten- 
tion to  at- 


nomination,  and  as  on  his  march  simply  to  vindicate  the  Delphian 
god  against  sacrilegious  Loknans  Had  such  been  his- 
real  purpose,  however,  he  would  have  had  no  occasion 
to  halt  at  Elateia,  much  less  to  re-foitify  and  garrison 
it.  Accordingly  it  now  became  evident  that  he  meant 
something  different,  or  at  least  something  ulterior 
He  himself  indeed  no  longer  affected  to  conceal  his 
real  purposes.  Sending  envoys  to  Thebes,  he  an- 
Bounced  that  he  had  come  to  attack  the  Athenians,  and 
afre? "ai0*  eamest^y  invited  her  co-operation  as  his  ally,  against 
sage  for  his  enemies  odious  to  her  as  well  as  to  himself  But  if 
own  army  ^  ^^9^^  m  gp^e  Of  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
crush  an  ancient  foe,  should  still  determine  to  stand  aloof,  he 
claimed  of  them  at  least  a  free  passage  through  Bceotia,  that  he- 
might  invade  Attica  with  his  own  forces.1 
The  relations  between  Athens  and  Thebes  at  this  moment 
were  altogether  unfriendly.  There  had  indeed  been 
no  actual  armed  conflict  between  them  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Sacred  War  in  346  B  o. ,  yet  the  old 
sentiment  of  enmity  and  jealousy,  dating  from 
earlier  days  and  aggravated  during  that  war,  still 
continued  unabated  To  soften  this  reciprocal  disliker 
and  to  bring  about  co-operation  with  Thgbes,  had 
always  been  the  aim  of  some  Athenian  politicians — 
Eubulus,  Aristophon,  and  Demosthenes  himself, 
whom  JEschm£s  tries  to  discredit  as  having  been 
complimented  and  corrupted  by  the  Thebans.2 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  various  visits  and  embassies 
to  Thdbes,  where  a  philo-Atheman  minority  also  subsisted, 
nothing  had  ever  been  accomplished.8  The  enmity  still  re- 
mained, and  had  been  even  artificially  aggravated  (if  we  are  to 
believe  Demosthenes4)  during  the  six  months  which  elapsed  since 
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1  Demosthen  De  Corona,  pp  293— 
299  Justin,  ix.  3,  "  diu  dissunulatutn 
bellura  Athemensibus  mfert"  This 
expression  is  correct  in  the  sense  that 
Philip,  who  had  hitherto  pretended  to 
be  on  his  march  against  Amphissa, 
disclosed  his  real  purpose  to  be  against 
Athens,  at  the  moment  when  he  seized 
Elateia.  Otherwise  he  had  been  at 
open  "war  with  Athens  ever  since  the 


sieges  of  Byzantium  and  Permfchus  in 
the  preceding  year. 

2  JBschmds,  Fals  Leg  PP  46, 47. 

8J£schine"s  adv  Ktesipb  p  73, 
Demosth  De  Corona,  p.  281 

*  Demosth.  Be  Corona,  pp  276,  281, 
284  AXA.'  xicel(re  «7raw/u,  on  rbv  iv 
'A.fj.<f>  La-cry  •n-dXe/xov  rovrov  C&Sschinds) 
fiiv  won^avTOs,  ovi*,ir«po.vantvQ)>v  $$  TWV 
aXXwv  r&v  (rvvipyw  ai-np  T))V  irpbs 
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Though  the  general  history  of  this  important  period  can  be 
Athenian       made  Ollt  on^  m  outkne,  we  are  fortunate  enough 


sembi  ""ett  *°  °^)tai11  ^rom  Demosthenes  a  striking  narrative,  in 
—general6     some  detail,  of  the  proceedings  at  Athens  immediately 


after  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Elateia  by  Phihp     It 
one  will        ^ras  evening  when  the  messenger  arrived,  just  at  the 
Bemos-U       time  when  the  piytanes  (or  senators  of  the  presiding 
then&          tribe)  were  at  supper   in  their   official   residence 
Immediately  breaking  up  their  meal,  some  ran  to  call   the 
generals  whose  duty  it  was  to  convoke  the  public  assembly,  with 
the  trumpeter  who  gave  public  notice  thereof,    so  that  the 
Senate  and  assembly  were  convoked  for  the  next  morning  at  day- 
break.   Others  bestirred  themselves  m  clearing  out  the  maiket- 
place,  which  was  full  of  booths  and  stands  for  traders  selling 
merchandise.    They  even  set  fire  to  these  booths  in  their  hurry 
to  get  the  space  clear.     Such  was  the  excitement  and  terror 
throughout  the  city,  that  the  public  assembly  was  crowded  at  the 
earliest  dawn,  even  before  the  Senate  could  go  through  their 
forms  and  present  themselves  for  the  opening  ceremonies     At 
length  the  Senate  joined  the  assembly,  and  the  prytanes  came 
forward  to  announce  the  news,  pioducing  the  messenger  with  his 
public  deposition.    The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  usual  words 
—  "Who  wishes  to  speak?"    Not  a  man  came  forward.    He 
proclaimed  the  words  again  and  again,  yet  still  no  one  rose. 
At  length,  after  a  considerable  interval  of  silence,  Demos- 
then6s  rose  to  speak.    He  addressed  himselt  to  that 
Demos-0       alaiming  conviction  which  beset  the  minds  of  all, 
despatch0  an  ^ough  no  on^  ^ad  7et  §lven  **  utterance—  that  the 
embassy       Thebans  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with   Philip. 
toThtbes6ly  "Suffer  not  yourselves  (he  said)  to  believe  any  such 
Ston°ce°on     ^^     If  the  fact  had  beeu  so>  PlnllP  would  have 

the  most  been  already  on  your  frontier,  without  halting  at 
tS1  Elateia.  He  has  a  large  body  of  partisans  at  ThSbes, 
procured  by  fraud  and  corruption,  but  he  has  not  the 
whole  city.  There  is  yet  a  considerable  Theban  party,  adverse 
to  him  and  favourable  to  you.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  embolden- 
ing his  own  partisans  in  Th§bes,  overawing  his  opponents,  and 
thus  extorting  a  positive  declaration  from  the  city  in  his  favour* 
iihat  he  is  making  display  of  his  force  at  Elateia.  And  in  this  he 
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will  succeed,  unless  you,  Athenians,  shall  exert  yourselves- 
vigorously  and  prudently  in  counteraction.  If  you,  acting  on 
your  old  aversion  towards  Thebes,  shall  now  hold  aloof,  Philip's- 
paitisans  in  the  city  will  become  all-powerful,  so  that  the  whole 
Theban  force  will  march  along  with  him  against  Attica.  For 
your  own  security,  you  must  shake  off  these  old  feelings,  however 
well-grounded,  and  stand  forward  for  the  protection  of  Thebes, 
as  being  in  greater  danger  than  yourselves  March  forth  your 
entire  military  strength  to  the  frontier,  and  thus  embolden  your 
partisans  in  Thebes  to  speak1  out  openly  against  their  philippizmg 
opponents,  who  rely  upon  the  army  at  Elateia  Nest,  send  ten 
envoys  to  Thebes,  giving  them  fall  powers,  in  conjunction  with 
the  generals,  to  call  in  your  military  force  whenever  they  think 
fit  Let  your  envoys  demand  neither  concessions  nor  conditions 
from  the  Thebans ,  let  them  simply  tender  the  full  force  of 
Athens  to  assist  the  Thebans  in  their  present  straits.  If  the 
offer  be  accepted,  you  will  have  secured  an  ally  inestimable  for 
your  own  safety,  while  acting  with  a  geneiosity  worthy  of  Athens ; 
if  it  be  refused,  the  Thebans  will  have  themselves  to  blame,  and 
you  will  at  least  stand  unimpeached  on  the  score  of  honour  as 
well  as  of  policy."1 

The  recommendation  of  Demosthenes,  alike  wise  and  generous, 
was  embodied  in  a  decree  and  adopted  by  the  Athe-  The  advice 
mans  without  opposition.3     Neither  J2schin£s,  nor 
any  one  else,  said  a  word  against  it.    Demosthenes 
himself,  being  named  chief  of  the  ten  envoys,  pro-  spatched 
ceeded  forthwith  to  ThSbes,  while  the  military  force  of  S^ft 
Attica  was  at  the  same  time  marched  to  the  frontier.     Thebes. 


iDemosth  De  Corona,  pp  286,287;  contrary  to  the  real  fact. 
DioilOr   xvi  84     I  have  given  the       There  also  appear  inserted,  a  few 

substance,  in  brief,  of  what  Demos-  pages  before,  in  the  same  speech  (p 

thenfis  represents  himself  to  have  said  282),  four  other  documents,  purporting 

2  This    decree,    or    a    document  to   relate  to  the  time  immediately 

claiming  to  be  such,  is  given  verbatim  preceding  the  capture  of  Elateia  by 

in  Demosthenes,  Be  Corona,  pp.  289,  Philip.   1.  A  decree  of  the  Athenians, 

290    It  bears  date  on  the  16th  of  the  dated  in  the  month  Elaphebolion  of 

month   Slurrophonon   (June),  under  the  archon  Heropythus     2.  Another 

the  archonship  of  Nausiklds     This  decree,  in  the  month  Munychion  of  the 

archon  is  a  wrong  or  pseud-eponymous  same  archon.   3  An  answer  addressed 

archon,  and  the  document,  to  say  by  Philip  to  the  Athenians     4.  An 

nothing  of  its  verbosity,  implies  that  answer  addressed  by  Philip  to  the 

Athens  was  now  about  to  pass  out  of  Thebans. 

pacific  relations  with  Philip,  and  to       Here,   again,   the   archon   called 

begin   war   against   him,   which  is  Htro$ythu&  is  a  wrong  and  unknown 
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At  Thebes  they  found  the  envoys  of  Philip  and  his  allies,  and 
the  philippizmg  Thebans  full  of  triumph  ;  while  the  friends  of 
Athens  were  so  dispirited,  that  the  first  letters  of  Demosthenes, 

archon  Such  manifest  errroi  of  date  It  appears  to  me,  on  reading  atten- 
would  alone  be  enough  to  preclude  tively  the  woids  of  Demosthenes  him- 
me  from  trusting  the  document  as  self,  that  the  jatsai  ius.  or  person  who 
genuine  Droysen  is  right,  in  my  composed  these  four  first  documents, 
judgment,  in  rejecting  all  these  five  has  not  properly  conceived  what  it  was 
documents  as  spurious  The  answer  that  Demosthenfis  caused  to  be  read 
of  Philip  to  the  Athenians  is  adapted  by  the  public  secretary  The  point 
to  the  two  decrees  of  the  Athenians,  which  Demosthends  is  here  making  is 
and  cannot  be  genuine  if  they  are  to  show  how  ably  he  had  managed, 
spunous  and  how  well  he  had  deseived  ot  his 

These  decrees,  too,  like  that  dated  country,  by  bringing  the  Thebans  into 
in  SkiiTOphonon,  are  not  consistent  alliance  with  Athens  immediately  after 
•with  the  true  relations  between  Philip's  capture  of  Blateia  For  this 
Athens  and  Philip  They  imply  that  purpose  he  dwells  upon  the  bad  state 
she  was  at  peace  with  him,  and  that  of  feeling  between  Athens  and  Thdbes 
hostilities  were  first  undertaken  against  before  that  event,  bi  ought  about  by 
him  by  her  after  his  occupation  of  the  secret  instigations  of  Philip  through 
Blateia  ,  whereas  open  war  had  been  con  upt  partisans  in  both  places  Now 
prevailing  between  them  for  more  than  it  is  to  illustrate  this  hostile  feeling 
a  year,  ever  since  the  summer  of  340  between  Athens  and  Thfbes,  that  he 
B  c ,  and  the  maritime  operations  causes  the  secretary  to  read  certain 
against  him  on  the  Propontis  Than  dev  ees  and  anwm— «v  ot$  8'  ^re  Tjfirj  r  * 
the  war  was  going  on  Without  wpos  «A.A^A.ovy,  rovr<»vlrS>v  i/n^Kr- 
interruption  during  all  this  peiiod —  juarwv  aKOvtravres  «al  rav  airoKptyetav 
that  Philip  could  not  get  neai  to  tla-eerde  «at  jitot  Acy«  raura  Aa/3<t>p 
Athens  to  strike  a  blow  at  her  and  .  (p  2S2)  The  documents  here 

close  the  -war,  except  by  bringing  announced  to  be  read  do  not  bear 
the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  into  upon  the  relations  between  Athens 
co-operation  with  him— and  that  for  and  Philip  (which  weie  those  of 
the  attainment  of  this  last  purpose  he  active  waifare,  needing  no  illustration), 
caused  the  Amphissian  war  to  be  but  to  the  relation  between  Ath&is 
kindled,  through  the  corrupt  agency  and  Tfi&bes  There  had  plainly  been 
of  ^schinfis— is  the  egress  statement  intei  changes  of  bickering  and  un- 
of  Demosthenes,  Be  Corona,  pp  275,  gracious  feeling  between  the  two 
276  Hence  I  find  it  impossible  to  cities,  manifested  in  public  decrees  or 
believe  in  the  authenticity  either  of  public  answers  to  complaints  or  re- 
the  four  documents  here  quoted,  or  of  monstrances  Instead  of  which,  the 
this  supposed  very  long  decree  of  the  two  Athenian  decrees,  which  we  now 
Athenians,  on  forming  their  alliance  read  as  following,  are  addressed,  not 
with  Th6bes,  bearing  date  on  the  13th  to  the  Thebaus,  but  to  Philip  the 
of  the  month  Skirrophorion,  and  cited  first  of  them  does  not  mention  Th&bes 
Be  Corona,  p  289  I  will  add  that  the  at  all,  the  second  mentions  Th&bes 
two  deciees  which  we  read  in  p  282  only  to  recite,  as  a  ground  of  complaint 
profess  themselves  as  having  been  against  Philip,  that  he  was  trying  to 
passed  in  the  months  Elaphebohon  put  the  two  cities  at  variance;  and 
and  Munychion,  and  bear  the  name  this  too,  among  other  grounds  of  com- 
of  the  archon  HeropytJius,  while  the  plaint  much  more  grave  and  imputing 
decree  cited,  p  289,  bears  date  the  more  hostile  purposes.  Then  follow 
16th  of  Skirrophorion,  and  the  name  two  answers,  which  are  not  answers 
of  a  different  archon,  NausiJdSs.  Now  between  Athens  and  Tudbes,  as  they 
if  the  decrees  were  genuine,  the  events  ought  to  be,  btit  answers  from  Philip, 
which  are  described  in  both  must  have  the  first  to  the  Athenians,  the  second 
happened  under  the  same  archon,  at  to  the  Thebans  Neither  the  decrees, 
an  interval  of  about  six  weeks  between  nor  the  answers,  as  they  here  stand, 
the  last  day  of  Munychion  and  the  16th  go  to  illustrate  the  point  at  which 
of  Skirrophonon  It  is  impossible  to  Demosthenes  is  aiming,  the  bad  feel- 
suppose  an  interval  of  one  year  and  six  ing  and  mutual  provocations  which 
weeks  between  them  had  been  exchanged  a  Little  before 
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sent  home  immediately  on  reaching  Thebes,  were  of  a  gloomy 
cast.1  According  to  Grecian  custom,  the  two  opposing 
legations  were  heard  in  turn  before  the  Theban  assem-  state  of 
bly     Amyntas  and  Klearchus  were  the  Macedonian 
envoys,  together  with  the  eloquent  Byzantine  Python, 
as  chief  spokesman,  and  the  Thessalians  Daochus  and  iippzmg 
rhrasylaus 2    Having  the  firfat  word,  as  established  ^fc^ 

allies   of   Thebes,    these  orators  found  it  an  easy  JucedL >y 

.          the  lVIa.ce- 
theme  to  denounce  Athens,  and  to  support  their  doman 

:ase  by  the  general  tenor  of  past  history  since  the  envoys- 
battle  of  Leuktra.  The  Macedonian  orator  contrasted  the  per- 
petual hostility  of  Athens  with  the  valuable  aid  furnished  to 
Thebes  by  Philip,  when  he  rescued  her  from  the  Phokians,  and 
confirmed  her  ascendency  over  Bceotia.  "  If  (said  the  orator) 
Philip  had  stipulated,  before  he  assisted  you  against  the  Phokians* 
that  you  should  grant  him  111  return  a  tree  passage  against  Attica, 
you  would  have  gladly  acceded  Will  you  refuse  it  now,  when 
he  has  rendered  to  you  the  service  without  stipulation  ?  Either 
let  us  pass  through  to  Attica,  or  join  our  march,  whereby  you 
will  enrich  yourself  with  the  plunder  of  that  country,  instead 
of  being  impoverished  by  having  Bceotia  as  the  seat  of  war  "  * 

All  these  topics  were  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the 
previous  sentiments  of  the  Thebans  that  they  must  have  made 
a  lively  impression  How  Demosthenes  replied  to  them,  we  are 

between  Athens  and  ThObes    Neither  the  moment  when  the  decree  was 

the  one  nor  the  othei  justifies  the  passed,  the  Thebaus  bath  had  been, 

words  of  the  orator  immediately  after  and  fatill  were,  on  bad  terms  with 

the  documents  have  been  read-— OUTW  Athens,    so    that   it   was    doubtful 

$«x0eis  o  «iAMnro$  ray  ir6\«.s  irp&s  whether  they  would  entertain  or  re- 

<i  A.  A.  >}  A,  a  9    Si  *    rovrwv    (through  j  ect  the  proposition ,  nay,  the  chances 

JSschmfis  and   his   supporters),   *ai  even  were,  that  they  would  reject  it 

TOVTOIS  67rap0as   rots  »fo4»wr/xa<n.  «al  and  join  Philip     We  can  hardly  be- 

Tais  aTro/epiVeo-iv,  IjKev  $x<»v  -rijv  Swa^v  have  it  possible  that  under  such  a 

KOU  Ti\v  'EAarecav  KareAajSev,  &y  otffi'  av  state  of  probabilities  the  Athenians 

ti  rt  veVoLTo  ert  erv/Airvevff-amw  av  ij/xaiv  would  go  so  far  as  to  pronounce  for  the 

«al  ruv  ®i)pai.iov  establishment  of  intermarriage  between 

J)emostlien6s  describes  Philip  as  the  two  cities, 

acting    upon    Thebes    and    Athens  1  Demosth  De  Corona,  p  298. 

through  the  agency  of  corrupt  citizens  OTM  .     .      _.        .  ^  FA 

in  each,  the  author  of  these  docu-  _  a Plutarch,    Demosthenes,    c     18. 

ments  conceives  Philip  as  acting  by  his  paochus  and  Thrasylajw  are  named 

own  despatches  by  DemosthenSs  as  Thessahan  par- 

The  decree  of  the  16th  Sklrrophorion  ta«J"[  <>*  P1"1»P  (Demosth.  De  Coronft, 

enacts,  not  only  that  there  shall  be  P  ^/ 

alliance  with  Thebes,  but  also  that  the  «>  Demosth  De  Corona,  pp  298. 299 » 

right  of  faternua  i  lofff  between  the  two  Anstot  Bhetoric  ii  28 ,  bion  Hal  ad 

cities  shall  be  established.    Now  at  Arnrnwum,  p  744 ,  Biodor  xvi  85. 
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not  permitted  to  know.  His  powers  of  oratory  must  have  been 
severely  tasked ;  for  the  pre-established  feeling  was  all 
and  sue-  adverse,  and  he  had  nothing  to  work  upon,  except 
oratory  of  fe81*  on  tne  P81^  °^  ThSbes,  of  too  near  contact  with 
Eemosthe-  j^  Macedonian  arms,  combined  with  her  gratitude 
suadesthe*"  for  the  spontaneous  and  unconditional  tender  of 
contract*0  Athens.  And  even  as  to  fears,  the  Thebans  had  only 
alliance  to  choose  between  admitting  the  Athenian  army  or  that 
against  of  Philip — a  choice  in  which  all  presumption  was  in 
Buiip.  favour  of  the  latter,  as  present  ally  and  recent  bene- 
factor ;  against  the  former,  as  standing  rival  and  enemy.  Such 
was  the  result  anticipated  by  the  hopes  of  Philip  as  well  as  by  the 
fears  of  Athens  Yet  with  all  the  chances  thus  against  him, 
Demosthenes  carried  his  point  in  the  Theban  assembly,  deter- 
mining them  to  accept  the  offered  alliance  of  Athens  and  to  brave 
the  hostility  of  Philip  He  boasts,  with  good  reason,  of  such  a 
diplomatic  and  oratorical  triumph;1  by  which  he  not  only 
obtained  a  powerful  ally  against  Philip,  but  also— a  benefit  yet 
more  important— rescued  Attica  from  being  overrun  by  a  united 
Macedonian  and  Theban  army  Justly  does  the  contemporary 
historian  Theoponipus  extol  the  unrivalled  eloquence  whereby 
Demosthenes  kindled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Thebans  a  generous 
flame  of  Pan-hellenic  patriotism.  But  it  was  not  simply  by 
superior  eloquence2 — though  that  doubtless  was  an  essential  con- 
dition— that  his  triumph  at  ThSbes  was  achieved.  It  was  still 
more  owing  to  the  wise  and  generous  offer  which  he  carried  with 
him,  and  which  he  had  himself  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to 
make — of  unconditional  alliance  without  any  reference  to  the 
jealousies  and  animosities  of  the  past,  and  on  terms  even  favour- 
able to  ThSbes,  as  being  more  exposed  than  Athens  in  the  war 
against  Philip.8 

i  Demosth  De  Corona,  pp  304—807-   worst  that  can  be  said  by  an  unfriendly 

*i  fj.ev  ovv  w  neTf-yvuxrav  ev0e«9,  <o?    critic.    ^Eschinfis  (adv  Ktesiph. pp. 73, 

T«VT*  dSov,  oi  0T)£atot,  nai  fted'  U/AWI/  74)  says  that  the  Thebans  were  Induced 
—'• — ,  4c  to  join  Athens,  not  by  the  oratory  of 


,  , 

aTheopompus,:Frag  239,  ed,  Didot;  Demosthenes,  but  by  their  fear  of 

Plutarch,  Demosth  c  l&  Philip's  near  approach,  and  by  their 

3  We  may  here  trust  the  more  fully  displeasure  in  consequence  of  having 

the  boasts  made  by  Demosthenes  of  m&ea  taken  from  them,  Demosthenes 

ins  own  statesmanship  and  oratory,  says  m  fact  the  same,  Doubtless  the 

since  we  possess  the  comments  of  ablest  orator  must  be  furnished  with 

-fflsehwes,  and  therefore  know  the  some  suitable  points  to  work  up  to  hia 
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The  answer  brought  back  by  Demosthenes  was  cheering     The 
important  alliance,  combining  Athens  and  Thebes  m  B  0  839 
defensive  war  against  Philip,  had  been  successfully 
brought    about.        The    Athenian    aimy,    already  mantrmy 


mustered  in  Attica,  was  invited  into  Bocotia,  and 

marched  to  Th§bes  without  delay.      While  a  portion  to  Thebes— 

of  them  joined  the  Theban  force  at  the  northern  co-operation 


frontier  of  Boeotia  to  resist  the  approach  of  Philip,  the 
rest  were  left  in  quarteis  at  Thebes     And  Demosthe-  and  Athe- 
ne^ extols  not  only  the  kindness  with  which  they  were  iuans 
received  in  private  houses,  but  also  their  correct  and  orderly 
behaviour  amidst  the  families  and  properties  of  the  Thebans,  not 
a  single  complaint  being  preferred  against  them  l   The  antipathy 
and  jealousy  between  the  two  cities  seemed  effaced  in  cordial 
co-operation  against  the  common  enemy.    Of  the  cost  of  the  joint 
co-operations  on  land  and  sea  two-  thirds  were  undertaken  by 
Athens.      The  command  was  shared  equally  between  the  allies, 
and  the  centre  of  operations  was  constituted  at  ThSbes.2 

In  this  as  well  as  in,  other  ways  the  dangerous  vicinity  of 
Philip,  giving  increased  ascendency  to  Demosthenes,  B  0  339 
impressed  upon  the  counsels  of  Athens  a  vigour  long  Autumn 
unknown.     The  orator  prevailed  upon  his  country-  vigorous 
men  to  suspend  the  expenditure  going  on  upon  the  takei?  at°ns 


improvement  of  their  docks  and  the  construction  of  a 

1  ,  .  continu- 

new  arsenal,  an  order  that  more  money  might  be  ancoofthe 

devoted  to  military  operations.    He  also  carried  a 
further  point  which  he  had  long  aimed  at  accomplish-  5* 
ing  by  indirect  means,  but  always  in  vain—  the  con-  tfu 
version  of  the  Thedric  Fund  to  military  purposes,*  £88$$*° 
So  preponderant  was  the  impression,  of  danger  at  purposes 
Athens  that  Demosthenes  was  now  able  to  propose  this  motion 
directly,  and  with  success.     Of  course  he  must  first  have  moved 
to  suspend  the  standing  enactment,  whereby  it  was  made  penal 
even  to  submit  the  motion* 


pleadings.    But  the  orators  on  the  against  this  superior  case  Demosthenes 

other  side  would  find  in  the  history  of  had  to  contend, 

the  past  a  far  more  copious  collection  1  Deraosfch  l>e  Corona,  pp.  299,  800. 

of  matters,  capable  of  being  appealed  2  ^schindt*  adv.  Ktesiph  p.  74. 

to  as  causes  of  antipathy  against  »  Philochoras,  Frag,  186,  ed  Didofc ; 

Athens,  and  of  favour  &  Philip ;  and  Dion  Hal,  ad  Axmnseum,  p.  742. 
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To  Philip,  meanwhile,  the  new  alliance  was  a  severe  disap- 
Disap-  pomtment  and  a  serious  obstacle  Having  calculated 
pomtment  on  the  continued  adhesion  of  Thebes,  to  which  he 
he  remains  conceived  himself  entitled  as  a  return  for  benefits 
and  writes  conferred — and  having  been,  doubtless,  assured  by  his 
tohisteio-  partisans  in  the  city  that  they  could  promise  him 
goimeaan  Theban  co-operation  against  Athens  as  soon  as  he 
°omeiumd  should  appear  on  the  frontier  with  an  overawing 
agaiust  army — he  was  disconcerted  at  the  sudden  junction  of 
Amphissa.  ^^  ^wo  powerful  cities,  unexpected  alike  by  friends 
and  enemies.  Henceforward  we  shall  find  him  hating  ThSbes  as 
guilty  of  desertion  and  ingratitude  worse  than  Athens,  his 
manifest  enemy.1  But  having  failed  in  inducing  the  Thebans  to 
follow  his  lead  against  Athens,  he  thought  it  expedient  again  to 
resume  his  profession  of  acting  on  behalf  of  tl|e  Delphian  god 
against  Amphissa,  and  to  write  to  his  allies  in  Peloponnesus  to 
come  and  join  him  for  this  specific  purpose  His  letters  were 
pressing,  often  repeated,  and  implying  much  embarrassment, 
according  to  Demosthenes 2  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  produced  much  effect,  nor  was  it  easy  for  the 
Peloponnesians  to  join  Philip — eithei  by  land,  while  Boeotia  was 
hostile — or  by  sea,  while  the  Amphissians  held  Knrha  and  the 
Athenians  had  a  superior  navy 

War  was  now  carried  on  in  Phokis  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bceotia,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  339—338  B  o  The 
Athenians  and  Thebans  not  only  maintained  their  ground 
against  Philip,  but  even  gained  some  advantages  over  him ; 


adv    Ktesiph.  p    73  not  rest  any  statements  on  its  evidence 

JEschin&s  remarks  the  fact,  but  per-  The  Macedonian  month  Lous  does  not 

verts  the  inferences  deducible  from  it  appear  to   coincide  with  the  Attic 

2  Bemostheu    Be  Corona,  p    279  Boedromion.  ,  noi  is  it  probable  that 

fof  &r)  not  Ti\v  BTJwroAV.  ^",  «?  ofy  Philip,  m  writing  to  Peloponnesians, 

irrjKovw  ot  ®^|5aiot,  irepirtt  Trpb?  rote  would  allude  at  all  to  Attic  months. 

iv  HeAoTrovvTjo-cj*  tru^axovy  o  fctXwnros,  Various  subsequent  letters  written  by 

'  8rt  IT/I/  Philip  to   the   PeloponaesianH,  ana 


iJ  Trp<S^ao-ti/  TWV  Trpay/Aariov,  T&  intimating  much  embarrassment,  are 

ravr  «TTI  r^jv  'EX\a5a  jeal  TOWS  €>q0<u'ov$  alluded  to  by  Demosthenes  further  on 

KCCJ  ^/*£s  irp&rrew,  a7re«piJ7rT«TO,  wotva  54  —  aAAa   /*J)w   oias   TOT*    y^Ui    <jta>va$   o 

KOU.   rocsr  ^'AfAitKnJoa-t    6o£apra    irotelv  *tXt7nros  /eat  tv  otai?  $v  Tapa^atS1  iirl 

7TpO(reTrot«tTo,  «C  TO^irots,  iic  r&v  iirt.oro\utv  faw  ov  /lAft^. 

Then  follows  a  letter,  purporting  owfle  &v  «fc  H«Xotp<Jvv*j<roi'  5ir«/Air«u  (pp. 

to   be   written   by    Philip  to   the  801,  802)     Demosthenes  causes  the 

Peloponnesians  I  concur  with  Droy  sen  letters  to  be  read  publicly,  but  no 

in  mistrusting  its  authenticity    I  do  letters  appear  vtrbattm* 
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especially  in  two  engagements — called  the  battle  on  the  river 
and  the  winter  battle — of  which  Demosthenes  finds  BO  839— 
room  to  boast,  and  which  called  forth  manifestations  838 
of  rejoicing  and  sacrifice   when    made   known   at  Waiofthe 
Athens1      To   Demosthenes  himself,    as    the   chief  and"""11 
adviser  of  the  Theban  alliance,  a  wreath  of  gold  was 
proposed  by  Demomeles  and  HypendSs,  and  decreed 
by  the  people ;  and  though  a  citizen  named  Diondas  they  gam 
impeached  the  mover  for  an  illegal  decree,  yet  he  vantage^ 
did  not  even  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages  of  over  him— 
the  Dikastery,  and  therefore  became  liable  to  the  fine  paid  to 
of  1000  drachms.2     Demosthenfis  was  crowned  with  gSSSTat 
public   proclamation  at   the   Dionysiac  festival   of  Athens 
March,  338  B  o 8 

But  the  most  memorable  step  taken  by  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans,  in  this  joint  war  against  Philip,  was  that  of  The  Athe- 
reconstitutmg  the  Phokians  as  an  independent  and  ijf^jj^ 
adf-deiemlmg  boction  of  the  Hellenic  name.  On  the  constitute 
part  of  the  Thebans,  hitherto  the  bitterest  enemies  kmnsand 
of  the  Phokians,  this  proceeding  evinced  adoption  of  their  towns 
an  improved  and  generous  policy  worthy  of  the  Pan-hellemc 
cause  in  which  they  had  now  embarked.  In  346  BO  the 
Phokians  had  been  conquered  and  ruined  by  the  arms  of  Philip 
under  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  Amphiktyons.  Their 
cities  had  all  been  dismantled,  and  their  population  distributed 
in  villages,  impoverished,  or  driven  into  exile  These  exiles, 
many  of  whom  were  at  Athens,  now  returned,  and  the  Phokian 
population  were  aided  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  in  re- 
occupying  and  secuimg  their  towns4  Some,  indeed,  of  these 
towns  were  so  small,  such  as  Parapotamn  fl  and  others,  that  it 
was  thought  inexpedient  to  reconstitute  them.  Their  population 
•was  transferred  to  the  others  as  a  means  of  increased  strength. 
Ambrysus,  in  the  south-western  portion,  of  Phokis,  was  re- 

1  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p.  800.  grounds  which  seem  sufficient,  against 

s  T^™***!*    -n*   o/*«rt«A    w    QAO  .  *ne  opinion  of  Boeckh  and  Wmlewski 

PintaSh  vfr  * PfJfa£ «SJ?         J  (Comment  ad  Demosth  De  Corona,  p 
Hularch,  Vit  X.  Orator,  p.  848  ^0)>  who  tok  ^   he   wafl  jJJ, 

8  That  Demosthenfia  waft  crowned  crowned    until     the     Panathenaic 

at  the  Dionysiac  festival  (March,  388  festival,  in  the  ensuing  July. 
B  C )    is    contended    by    Bohnecke       *  Pausamas,  x  3,  2. 
(Forschungen,   pp    534,   $35),   upon       c  Pausamas,  x.  83, 4. 
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fortified  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  with  peculiar  care  and 
solidity  It  was  surrounded  with  a  double  circle  of  wall  of  the 
black  stone  of  the  country,  each  wall  being  fifteen  feet  high  and 
nearly  six  feet  in  thickness,  with  an  interval  of  six  feet  between 
the  two  i  These  walls  were  seen  five  centuries  afterwards  by  the 
traveller  Pausanias,  who  numbers  them  among  the  most  solid 
defensive  structures  m  the  ancient  world2  Ambrysus  was 
valuable  to  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  as  a  military  position  for 
the  defence  of  Bceotia,  inasmuch  as  it  lay  on  that  rough  southerly 
road  near  the  sea  which  the  Lacedaemonian  king  Kleombrotus 3 
had  forced  when  he  marched  from  Phokis  to  the  position  of 
Leuktra  ,  eluding  Epameinondas  and  the  main  Theban  force,  who 
were  posted  to  lesist  him  on  the  more  frequented  road  by 
Koroneia.  Moreover,  by  occupying  the  south-western  parts  of 
Phokis  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  they  prevented  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  to  Philip  by  sea  out  of  Peloponnesus. 
The  war  in  Phokis,  prosecuted  seemingly  upon  a  large  scale 
and  with  much  activity,  between  Philip  and  his 
338  allies  on  one  side,  and  the  Athenians  and  Thebans 

War  against  Wltn  ^eir  a^ies  Qn  ^e  other,  ended  with  the  fatal 
Ptofas^  ^attle  of  Gn0eroneia»  fought  in  August,  338  B.O, 
great  having  continued  about  ten  months  from  the  time 

o?Demos-  whan  Philip,  after  being  named  general  at  the 
*k Si6 Sri  a  An^phiktyomc  assembly  (about  the  autumnal  equinox), 
which  he  marched  southward  and  occupied  Elateia.4  But 
procured.  respecting  the  intermediate  events,  we  are  unfor- 

1  Pausanias,  x.  36, 2.  general  statements  both  of  Demos- 

2  Pausanias,  IT   31,  5    He  places  thenes  and  J£schin6s,  though  they  are 
the  fortifications  of  Ambry,  us  m  a  not  precise  or  specific,  will  appear 
class  with  those  of  Byzantium  and  perfectly  clear  and  consistent  respect- 
Rhodes,  ing  the  chronology  of  the  period* 

apausan  he  13,  2,  Diodor  sv.  53,  That  the  battle  of  Chasroneia  took 

Xenpjph.  Hell  vi  4,  S  place  on  the  7th  of  the  Attic  month 

*  The  chronology  of  this  period  has  Metageitnion  (August).  B.c  388  (the 

caused  much  perplexity,  and  has  been  second  month  of  the  archon  Chuerondas 

differently  arranged  by  different  at  Athena),  Is  affirmed  by  Plutarch 

authors  But  it  will  be  found  that  (Oamill  c  19)  and  generally  admitted 

all  the  difficulties  and  controversies  The  time  when  Philip  first  occupied 

regarding  it  hare  arisen  from  resting  Elateia  has  been  stated  i>y  Mr  Clinton 

on  the  spurious  decrees  embodied  in  and  most  authors  an  the  preceding 

the  speech  of  Demosthenes  De  Corona,  month  of  Skirrophonon,  fifty  days  or 

as  if  they  were  so  muchgenuine  history  thereabouts  earlier.  But  this  rests 

Mr  Clinton,  in  his  Fasti  Hellenic!,  exclusively  on  the  evidence  of  the 

cites  these  decrees  as  if  they  were  pretended  decree,  for  alliance  between 

parts  of  Demosthenes  himself.  When  Athens  and  Thfibea,  which  appears  in 

we  once  put  aside  these  documents,  the  Demosthenes  De  Corona,  p.  289.  Even 
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tunately  without  distinct  information  We  pick  up  only  a  few 
hints  and  allusions  which  do  not  enable  us  to  understand  what 
passed  We  cannot  make  out  either  the  auxiliaries  engaged,  or 
the  total  numbers  in  the  field,  on  either  side.  Demosthenes 
boasts  of  having  procured  for  Athens  as  allies  the  Eubceans, 
Achseans,  Corinthians,  Thebans,  Megarians,  Leukadians,  and 
Korkyraeans—arraymg  along  with  the  Athenian  soldiers  not  less 
than  15,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry , l  and  pecuniary  contri- 
butions besides,  to  no  inconsiderable  amount,  for  the  payment  of 
mercenary  tioops.  Whether  all  these  troops  lought  either  in 
Phokis  or  at  Chseroneia,  we  cannot  determine ;  we  verify  the 
Achaeans  and  the  Corinthians.2  As  far  as  we  can  trust  Demos- 
thenSs,  the  autumn  and  winter  of  339 — 338  B,O  was  a  season  of 
advantages  gained  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  over  Philip, 
and  of  rejoicing  in  their  two  cities ;  not  without  much  embarrass- 
ment to  Philip,  testified  by  his  urgent  requisitions  of  aid  from 
his  Peloponnesian  allies,  with  which  they  did  not  comply. 
Demosthenes  was  the  war-minister  of  the  day,  exercising  greater 
influence  than  the  generals,  deliberating  at  ThSbes  in  concert 
with  the  Boaotarchs,  advising  and  swaying  the  Theban  public 

those  who  defend  the  authenticity  of  the  Ambrysus     Bbhnecke  (Forschungen, 

decree  can  hardly  confide  m  the  truth  p  588)  points  out  justly  (though  I  do 

of  the  month-date,  when  the  name  of  the  not  agree  with  his  general  arrangement 

archonNausiklfis  is  confessedly  wrong  of  the  events  of  the  war)  that  this 

To  me  neither  this  document,  nor  restoration    of   the    Phokian   towns 

the  other  so-called  Athenian  decroes  implies  a  considerable  inteival  between 

professing  to  bear  date  in  Munvchion  the  occupation  of  Elateia  and  the 

and  Elaphebohon  (p  282),  carry  any  battle  of  Cbreroneia     We  have  also 

evidence  whatever  two  battles  gained  against  Philip,  one 

The  general  statements  both  of  of  them  a    /UK,™   y«t/ucptn?,   which 

Demosthends  and  JBachmOs  indicate  perfectly  suits  with  this  arrangement 
the  appointment  of  Philip  as  Amphik-  1  Demosth  De  Corona,  p  806  ; 

tyonic  general  to  have  been  made  Plutarch,  Demosth    c    17     In  the 

in    the    autumnal    convocation    of  decree    of     the    Athenian     people 

Amphiktyons  at  Thermopylae,  Shortly  (Plutarch,  Vit  X  Orat  p  850)  passed 

after  this  appointment,  Philip  marched  after    the    death   of    Demosthenes, 

his  army  into  Greece  with  the  professed  granting  various  honours  and  a  statue 

purpose  of  acting  upon  it     In  this  to  his  memory,  it  is  recorded  that  he 

march  he  came  upon  filateia  and  began  brought  in  by  his  persuasions  not  only 

to  fortify  it ;  probably  about  the  the  allies  enumerated  in  the  text,  but 

month   of   October,   339  B  c.     The  also  the  Loknana  and  the  Messenians , 

Athenians,  Thebans,  and  other  Greeks  and  that  he  procured  from  the  allies 

carried  on  the  war  against  him  in  a  total  contribution   of  above   600 

Phokis  for  about  ten  months  until  the  talents.    The  Messenians,  however, 

battle  of  Ohceronoia.   That  this  war  certainly  did  not  fight  at  Chseroneia ; 

nmst  have  lasted  as  long  as  ten  months  nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  Demos- 

we  may  see  by  the  facts  mentioned  in  thends  induced  the  Amphissian  Lo- 

my  last  page— the  re  establishment  of  krians  to  become  allies  of  Athena, 
the  Pliokians  and  their  towns,  and       2  Strabo,  be.  p  414 ;  Pausanias,  vii 

especially  the  elaborate  fortification  of  6,  8 
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assembly  as  well  as  the  Athenian,  and  probably  in  mission  to 
other  cities  also,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  military  efforts1 
The  crown  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  (March, 
338  B  c.)  marks  the  pinnacle  of  his  glory  and  the  meridian  of  his 
hopes,  when  there  seemed  a  fair  chance  of  successfully  resisting 
the  Macedonian  invasion 

Philip  had  calculated  on  the  positive  aid  of  Thebes;  at  the 
very  worst,  upon  her  neutrality  between  him  and 
Athens  That  she  would  cordially  join  Athens, 
^either  he  nor  any  one  else  imagined  ;  nor  could  so 
Philip  in  improbable  a  result  have  been  brought  about,  had  not 

°  the  game  of  Athens  been  played  with  unusual  decision 

and  judgment  by  Demosthenes.  Accordingly,  when  opposed  by 
the  unexpected  j"  unction  of  the  Theban  and  Athenian  force,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  Philip  should  have  been  at  first  repulsed. 
Such  disadvantages  would  hardly  indeed  drive  him  to  send 
instant  propositions  of  peace  ,  2  but  they  would  admonish  him  to 
bring  up  fresh  forces,  and  to  renew  his  invasion  during  the 
ensuing  spring  and  summer  with  means  adequate  to  the  known 
resistance.  It  seems  probable  that  the  full  strength  of  the 
Macedonian  army,  now  brought  to  a  high  excellence  of  organiza- 
tion after  the  continued  improvements  of  his  twenty  years'  reign, 
would  be  marched  into  Phokis  during  the  summer  of  338  B,C.,  to 
put  down  the  most  formidable  combination  of  enemies  that  Philip 
had  ever  encountered  His  youthful  son  Alexander,  now  eighteen. 
years  of  age,  came  along  with  them 

It  is  among  the  accusations  urged  by  JSschm§s  against 
Successes  Demosthenes,  that  in  levying  mercenary  troops  he 
of  Piuiip—  wrongfully  took  the  public  money  to  pay  men  who 
a  larg?  body  never  appeared  ,  and  further,  that  he  placed  at  the 


tne  Amphissians  a  large  body  of  10,000 
—betakes  mercenary  troops,  thus  withdrawing  them  from  the 
Amphissa  mam  Athenian  an^  Boeotian  army  ;  whereby  Philip 
was  enabled  to  cut  to  pieces  the  mercenaries  separately,  while  the 

1  Plutarch,    Beposthen&s,    c     18    &<rr<  a™qpv«v'«<r0«  htfuvw  «lp^s, 
-Eschin&s  (adv  Ktesiph   p   74)  puts    &c 

these  same  facts-the  great  personal       It  is  possible  that  Philip  way  have 

ascendency  of  Demosthenes  at  this  tneti  to  disunite  the  enemies  assembled 

period—in  an  invidious  point  of  vww  against  him,  by  separate  propositions 

2  Plutarch,    Demosthenes,    c    18.  addressed  to  some  of  them, 
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entire  force,  if  kept  togethei,  could  never  have  been  defeated, 
^echin^s  affirms  that  lie  himself  strenuously  opposed  this 
separation  of  forces,  the  consequences  of  which  were  disastrous 
and  discouraging  to  the  whole  cause.1  It  would  appear  that 
Philip  attacked  and  took  Amphissa  We  read  of  his  having 
deceived  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  by  a  false  despatch  intended 
to  be  intercepted,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  guard 
of  the  road  which  led  to  that  place.3  The  sacred  domain  was 
restored,  and  the  Amphissians,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  had 
taken  a  leading  part  against  Delphi,  were  banished.3 

It  was  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Melageitnion  (the 
second  month  of  the  Attic  year,  corresponding  nearly  B  c  388 
to  August)  that  the  allied  Grecian  army  met  Philip  No  eminent 
near   Chseroneia,   the  last  Boeotian   town  on  the  ^erfd&orf 
frontiers  of  Phokis.    He  seems  to  have  been  now  the  Greeks 
strong  enough  to  attempt  to  force  his  way  into  Boeotia,  5hen£°8" 
and  is  said  to  have  drawn  down  the  allies  from  a  fvep85Pt 
strong  position  into  the  plain,  by  laying  waste  the  of  the 
neighbouring  fields.4    His  numbers  are  stated  by  f5ditSem 
Diod6rus  at  30,000  foot  and  2000  horse :  he  doubtless  together 
had  with  him  Thessalians  and  other  allies  from  Northern 
Greece,  but  not  a  single  ally  from  Peloponnesus.    Of  the  united 
Greeks  opposed  to  him,  the  total  is  not  known.5     We  can 
therefore  make  no   comparison  as  to  numbers,  though  the 
superiority  of  the  Macedonian  army  in  organization  is  incon- 
testable.   The  largest  Grecian  contingents  were  those  of  Athens, 
under  LysiklSs  and  Charts,  and,  of  Thebes,  commanded  by 
Theagen§s ;  there  were,  besides,  Phokians,  Achaean*,  and  Corin- 
thians -probably  also  Eubceans  and  Megarians     The  Lacedae- 
monians, Messemans,  Arcadians,  Eleians,  and  Argeiane  took  no 
part  in  the  war.6   All  of  them  had  doubtless  been  solicited  on 
both  sides,  by  Demosthenes  as  well  as  by  the  partisans  of  Philip, 
But  jealousy  and  fear  of  Sparta  led  the  last  four  states  rather  to 

i/BachinQs  adv.   Ktesiph,  p.  74.  issued  by  Polysperchon  some  yours 

Deinarchas  mentions  a  Theban  named  afterwards  (Diodor.  xviil.  66) 

Proxenus*  whom  he  calls  a  traitor,  as  *  Polysenus,  iv.  2, 14. 

having  commanded  these  mercenary  *Diod6rtts  affirms  that  Philip's  army 

troops  at  Amphisaa  (Demarches  adv,  was  superior  in  number ;  Justin  states 

Deraostb,  p.  96)7  the  reverse  (Diodor,  xvi.  85  ,  Juatto, 

*  Polysenus,  iv.  2,8,  ix  S). 

*  We  gather  this  from  the  edict  6  Pausan.  iv,  2, 82 ;  v.  4, 5 ;  vlIL  6, 1. 

9—31 
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look  towards  Philip  as  a  protector  against  her,  though  on  this 
occasion  they  took  no  positive  part 

The  command  of  the  army  was  shared  between  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans,  and  its  movements  determined  by  the  joint  decision 
of  their  statesmen  and  generals.  As  to  statesmen,  the  presence 
of  Demosthenes  at  least  insured  to  them  sound  and  patriotic 
counsel  powerfully  set  forth  ,  as  to  generals,  not  one  of  the  three 
was  fit  for  an  emergency  so  grave  and  terrible.  It  was  the  sad 
fortune  of  Greece  that  at  this  crisis  of  her  liberty,  when  every- 
thing was  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  neither  an 
Epameinondas  nor  an  Iphikrat§s  was  at  hand.  Phokion  was 
absent  as  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Hellespont  or 
the  jEgean.1  Portents  were  said  to  have  occurred,  oracles  and 
prophecies  were  in  circulation,  calculated  to  discourage  the 
Greeks  ;  but  Demosthenes,  animated  by  the  sight  of  so  numerous 
an  army  hearty  and  combined  in  defence  of  Grecian  independence, 
treated  all  such  stories  with  the  same  indifference2  as  Epameinon- 
das had  shown  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  accused  the 
Delphian  priestess  of  phihppizmg  Nay,  so  confident  was  he  in 
the  result  (according  to  the  statement  of  ^Eschm^s),  that  when 
Philip,  himself  apprehensive,  was  prepared  to  offer  terms  of 
peace,  and  the  Bceotarchs  inclined  to  accept  them,  Demosthen§s 
alone  stood  out,  denouncing  as  a  traitor  any  one  who  should 
broach  the  proposition  of  peace  ,  3  and  boasting  that  if  the 
Thebans  were  afraid,  his  countrymen,  the  Athenians,  desired 
nothing  better  than  a  free  passage  through  Bceotia  to  attack 
Philip  single-handed.  This  is  advanced  as  an  accusation  by 
JEschmeX  who,  however,  himself  furnishes  the  justification  of 
his  rival,  by  intimating  that  the  Bceotarchs  were  so  eager  for 
peace,  that  they  proposed,  even  before  the  negotiations  had  begun, 
to  send  home  the  Athenian  soldiers  into  Attica,  in  order  that 
deliberations  might  be  taken  concerning  the  peace.  We  can 
hardly  be  surprised  that  Demosthenes  "became  out  of  his 
mind77  <  (such  is  the  expression  of  jffischine's)  on  hearing  a  pro- 


J  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  16  TO**  <rrpa.riwTa$  rrit  fywrrfpowy  ir&U»* 

3  Plutarch,    Demosth     c    19,    20;    av«rrp«#av  &«A«\v0(fTa«,  Iva.  )5ovX«iJ- 
-fflschm  adv.  Ktesiph  p  72  au«r$«  »r«pl 


, 

adv.Ktesiph  pp  74,75.      Traow  fc^pwv  <ytoro.  <fec 
,6s  adv  Ktesiph  p.  75.  <&«       It  is  seemingly  this  disposition  on 
*  ou  irpotmyoj/  a&r$  (AqpLoctfem)  ol   the  part  of  Philip  to  open  negotiation* 
01  w  rats  ©jjpcuy,  o\Adi  K<U  which  is  alluded  to  by  Plutarch  as 
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position  so  fraught  with  imprudence.  Philip  would  have  gained 
his  point  even  without  a  battle,  if,  by  holding  out  the  lure  of 
negotiation  for  peace,  he  could  have  prevailed  upon  the  allied 
army  to  disperse  To  have  united  the  full  force  of  Athens  and 
Theses,  with  other  subordinate  states,  in  the  same  ranks  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  was  a  rare  good  fortune,  not  likely  to  be 
reproduced,  should  it  once  slip  away  And  if  Demosthenes,  by 
warm  or  even  passionate  remonstrance,  prevented  such  premature 
dispersion,  he  rendered  the  valuable  service  of  ensuring  to 
Grecian  liberty  a  full  trial  of  stiength  under  circumstances  not 
unpromising,  and  at  the  very  worst  a  catastrophe  worthy  and 
honourable. 

In  the  field  of  battle  near  Chseroneia,  Philip  himself  com- 
manded a  chosen  body  of  troops  on  the  wmg  opposed  B  c  ^ 
to  the  Athenians ;  while  his  youthful  son  Alexander,  August 
aided  by  experienced  officers,  commanded  against  the  Battle  of 
Thebans  on  the  other  wing.    Bespectmg  the  course  ^^piete 
of  the  battle,  we  are  scarcely  permitted  to  know  any-  victory  of 
thing.    It  is  said  to  have  been  so  obstinately  con-         p" 
tested  that  for  some  time  the  result  was  doubtful.    The  Sacred 
Band  of  Thebes,  who  charged -in  one  portion  of  the  Theban 
phalanx,  exhausted  all  their  strength  and  energy  in  an  unavailing 
attempt  to  bear  down  the  stronger  phalanx  and  multiplied  pikes 
opposed  to  them.    The  youthful  Alexander *  here  first  displayed 
his  great  military  energy  and  ability.    After  a  long  and  murder- 
ous struggle,  the  Theban  Sacred  Band  were  all  overpowered,  and 
perished  in  their  ranks,2  while  the  Theban  phalanx  was  broken 
and  pushed  back.     Philip  on  his  side  was  still  engaged  in 
undecided  conflict  with  the  Athenians,  whose  first  onset  is  said 
to  have  been  so  impetuous  as  to  put  to  flight  some  of  the  troops 
in  his  army,  insomuch  that  the  Athenian  general  exclaimed  in 
triumph,  "Let  us  pursue  them  even  to  Macedonia".*    It  IB 

having  been  (Plutarch,  Phofcion,c  10)  Stratoklfia  as  the  Athenian  general 

favourably  received  by  Phokion  from  whom  this  exclamation  came. 

i  Diod6r.  xvi,  85   Alexander  himself.  We  know  from  ^achmfis  (adv.  Ktesiph. 

alter  his  vast  conquests  in  Asia  and  p  74)  that  Stratokles  was  general  of 

shortly  before  his  death,  alludes  briefly  the  Athenian  troops  at  or  near  Thebee 

to  hfe  own  presence  at  Ohmoneia,  in  a  shortly  after  the  alliance  with  the 

speech  delivered  to  hit)  army  (Arrian,  Thebans  was  formed     Bat  it  seems 

vii.  9,  5),  that  Chares  and  Lyaiklte  commanded 

s  Plutarch,  Pelopidaa,  c  18  at  Ch&roneia,    It  IB  possible,  there* 

*  Polyeenua,  iv.  2,  2.   Hu  mentions  fore,  that  the  anecdote  reported  by 
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further  said  that  Philip  on  his  side  simulated  a  retreat,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  them  to  pursue  and  to  break  their  order. 
We  read  another  statement,  more  likely  to  be  true,  that  the 
Athenian  hoplites,  though  full  of  energy  at  the  first  shock,  oould 
not  endure  fatigue  and  prolonged  struggle  like  the  trained 
veterans  in  the  opposite  ranks.1  Having  steadily  repelled  them 
for  a  considerable  time,  Philip  became  emulous  on  witnessing 
the  success  of  his  s.on,  and  redoubled  his  efforts,  so  as  to  break 
and  disperse  them.  The  whole  Grecian  army  was  thus  put  to 
flight  with  severe  loss.2 
The  Macedonian  phalanx,  as  armed  and  organized  by  Philip, 

„    „          was  sixteen  deep— less  deep  than  that  of  the  Thebans 

Macedonian  i  » 

phalanx-     either  at  Delium  or  at  Leuktra.     It  had  veteran 

soldiers  of  great  strength  and  complete  training  in  its 
front  ranks,  yet  probably  soldiers  hardly  superior  to 
e  to      the  Sacred  Band,  who  formed  the  Theban  front  rank. 
But  lts  8^  superiority  was  in  the  length  of  the 
Macedonian  pike  or  sarissa,  in  the  number  of  these 
weapons  which  projected  in  front  of  the  foremost  soldiers,  and 
the  long  practice  of  the  men  to  manage  this  impenetrable  array 
of  pikes  la  an  efficient  manner.    The  value  of  Philip's  improved 
phalanx  was  attested  by  his  victory  at  Ohseroneia. 
But  the  victory  was  not  gained  by  the  phalanx  alone.    The 
military  organization  of  Philip  comprised  an  aggregate 
organization  of  many  sorts  of  troops  besides  the  phalanx:  the  body- 
as  well  as  foot),  the  hypaspiste,  or 
the  light  cavalry,  bowmen,  slmgers, 
sorts  of        &c.    When  we  read  the   military   operations  of 
Wned.c°m"     Alexander  three  years  afterwards,  in  the  very  first 
year  of  his  reign,  before  he  could  have  made  any 
addition  of  his  own  to  the  force  inherited  from  Philip,  and  when 
we  see  with  what  efficiency  all  these  various  descriptions  of  troops 
are  employed  in  the  field,8  we  may  feel  assured  that  Philip 
both  had  them  near  him  and  employed  them  at  the  battle  o( 
Ch&roneia. 
One  thousand  Athenian  citizens  perished  in  this  disastrous  field ; 

Polyanus  may  refer  to  one  of  the       l  Polysentw,  iv  2, 7 ;  Fronttnus 
earlier  battles  fought,  before  that  of       2  Diod6r  xvi.  85, 86, 
Chseroneia,  8  Anian,  Bxp.  Alex.  L  2,  S,  10. 
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two  thousand  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  as  prisoners.1 
The  Theban  loss  is  said  also  to  have  been  as  heavy  as  j^  at  the 

the  Achaean.2     But  we  do  not  know  the  numbers,  battle  of 

i  j   i  <•  >i      iiv       i  i          Chseroneia. 

nor  have  we  any  statement  of  the  Macedonian  loss. 

Demosthenes,  himself  present  in  the  ranks  of  the  hophtes,  shared 
in  the  flight  of  his  defeated  countrymen.  He  is  accused  by  his 
political  enemies  of  having  behaved  with  extreme  and  disgraceful 
cowardice ;  but  we  see  plainly,  from  the  continued  confidence 
and  respect  shown  to  him  by  the  general  body  of  his  country- 
men, that  they  cannot  have  credited  the  imputation.  The  two 
Athenian  generals,  Charts  and  LysikUs,  both  escaped  from  the 
field  The  latter  was  afterwards  publicly  accused  at  Athens  by 
the  orator  Lykurgus,  a  citizen  highly  respected  for  his  'integrity 
and  diligence  in  the  management  of  the  finances,  and  severe  in 
arraigning  political  delinquents.  Lysiklfo  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Dikastery.3  What  there  was  to  distinguish  his 
conduct  from  that  of  his  colleague  Chare's -who  certainly  was 
not  condemned,  and  is  not  even  stated  to  have  been  accused — we 
do  not  know.  The  memory  of  the  Theban  general  Theagenls* 
also,  though  he  fell  in  the  battle,  was  assailed  by  charges  of 
treason. 

Unspeakable  was  the  agony  at  Athens,  on  the  report  of  this 
disaster,  with  a  multitude  of  citizens  as  yet  unknown 
left  on  the  field  or  prisoners,  and  a  victorious  enemy 
within,  three  01  lour  days'  march  of  the  city.  The 
whole  population—even  old  men,  women,  and  chil-  tlie  defeat 
<lreii— -were  spread  about  the  streets  in  all  tie  violence  of  grief  and 
terror,  interchanging  effusions  of  distress  and  sympathy,  and 
questioning  every  fugitive  as  he  arrived  about  the  safety  of  their 
relatives  in  the  battle.8  The  flower  of  the  citizens  of  military 
age  had  been  engaged,  and  before  the  extent  of  loss  had  been 
ascertained  it  was  feared  that  none  except  the  elders  would  be 
left  to  defend  the  city*  At  length  the  definite  loss  became 

i  This  ia  the  statement  of  the  con-       »  Pausanlaa,  vil.  0, 8. 
temporary  orators— Demadea  (Frag.  p.       s  Dioddr.  xvi.  88. 
17ft),  Lykurgus  <ap.  Diod6r.  xvi.  85:       *  Plutarch,  Aleaaiid  c.  12;  Dei- 
ad?   Leokratera,  p.  286,  c.  86),  ana  narchus  adv.  Demosth.  p.  99.    Com- 
Deraosthenfts  (De  CoronA,  p.  814).  The  pare  the  Pseudo-Demosthenic  Oratlo 
latter  does  not  specify  the  number  of  Funebr  p.  1395. 
prisoners,  though  he  states  the  slain  at       &  Lykurp  adv.  Leokrat.  pp.  164,  Ito, 
1000.   Compare  Pausaniae,  vli.  10, 2.  c.  11 ;  Deiuarchus  cont  Demos,  p.  99, 
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known,  severe  indeed  and  terrible,  yet  not  a  total  shipwreck,  like 
that  of  the  army  of  Nikias  in  Sicily. 

As  on  that  trying  occasion,  so  now ;  amidst  all  the  distress  and 
[Resolutions  alarm,  it  was  not  in  the  Athenian  character  to  despair. 
Athens  for  ^e  mass  °*  Ci^z&I1B  hastened  unbidden  to  form  a 
energetic  public  assembly,1  wherein  the  most  energetic  resolu* 
Re^ct  and  tions  were  taken  ior  defence.  Decrees  were  passed 

Shown  toCDe-  enJoimng  everv  one  *°  carrv  ^  ^amily  an<*  property 
mosthenSs.  out  of  the  open  country  of  Attica  into  the  various 
strongholds,  directing  the  body  of  the  senators,  who  by  general 
rule  were  exempt  from  military  service,  to  march  down  in  arms 
to  Peiraeus,  and  put  that  harbour  in  condition  to  stand  a  siege, 
placing  every  man  without  exception  at  the  disposal  of  the 
generals,  as  a  soldier  for  defence,  and  imposing  the  penalties  of 
treason  on  every  one  who  fled  ;2  enfranchising  all  slaves  fit  for 
bearing  arms,  granting  the  citizenship  to  metics  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  restoring  to  the  full  privileges  of  citizens 
those  who  had  been  disfranchised  by  judicial  sentence.8  This 
last-mentioned  decree  was  proposed  by  Hyperid6s,  but  several 
others  were  moved  by  Demosthenes  who,  notwithstanding  the 
late  misfortune  of  the  Athenian  arms,  was  listened  to  with  un- 
dimimshed  respect  and  confidence.  The  general  measures  re 
qiusite  for  strengthening  the  walls,  opening  ditches,  distributing 
military  posts  and  constructing  earthworks,  were  decreed  on  las 
motion,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  named  member  of  a  special 
Board  for  superintending  the  fortifications.4  Not  only  he,  bul 
also  most  of  the  conspicuous  citizens  and  habitual  speakers  m  tin 
assembly,  came  forward  with  large  private  contiibutions  to  mud 
the  pressing  wants  of  the  moment.5  Every  man  in  the  city  to 
a  hand  to  make  good  the  defective  points  in  the  fortification 
Materials  were  obtained  by  felling  the  trees  near  the  city,  ant 

1  Lykurgus  adv    Leokrat    p.  146    /*ovy    The  orator  causes  this  decree 

proposed  by  Hyperidds,  to  be  roa< 
publicly  by  the  secretary,  in  court. 

Compare  Pseudo*l*lutarch,  Vlt  X 
Orator  p.  849,  and  Deiuosbh    cont 

,  Aristog.  p.  80S. 

2  Lykwgusadv  Leokrat  p  177,  o  13.       *  Demostb  De  Corona*  t>  809 ,  Del 
*  Irykurfuaadv  Leokrat.  p.  170.  c.  11.  narchu*  adv,  Demosth,  p.  WO 

p$v  fr  rbv  «^v  ^ur&iavw  «  Demosth  De  Corona,  p,  8'20 ;  Dei 
w  aov'Aovj  iXtvWpovs,  TOVS  5i  narcbusadv  Demoath  p.lOO,Wucatob 
M^afovt,  ro$«  6e  arrows  ivrt-  Vit  X.  Orat  p  851 
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as  that  protection  was  removed,  armed  cruisers  began  to  prey 
upon  them  from  various  islands  in  the  -ZEgean. 

Such  were  the  precautions  taken  at  Athens  after  this  fatal  day. 
Conduct  of    But  Athens  lay  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  days' 

SvEetS?  ma*clx  fffm  the  field  of  Ch8eroneia»  whlle  ThSbeB, 
—harshness  being  much  nearer,  bore  the  first  attack  of  Philip. 
T^bet-  Of  the  behaviour  of  that  prince  after  his  victory  we 
fSJSJto  nave  contradictory  statements  According  to  one 
Athens  account,  he  indulged  in  the  most  insulting  and 
licentious  exultation  on  the  field  of  battle,  jesting  especially  on 
the  oratory  and  motions  of  Demosthenes,  a  temper  from  which 
he  was  brought  round  by  the  courageous  reproof  of  Demadls, 
then  his  prisoner  as  one  of  the  Athenian  hophtes  l  At  first  he 
even  refused  to  grant  permission  to  inter  the  slain,  when  the 
herald  came  from  Lebadeia  to  make  the  customary  demand.8 
According  to  another  account,  the  demeanour  of  Philip  towards 
the  defeated  Athenians  was  gentle  and  forbearing.3  However 
the  fact  may  have  stood  as  to  his  first  manifestations,  it  is  certain 
that  his  positive  measures  were  harsh  towards  ThSbes  and  lenient 
towards  Athens.  He  sold  the  Theban  captives  into  slavery  ;  he 
is  said  also  to  have  exacted  a  price  for  the  liberty  granted  to  bury 
the  Theban  slain  ,  which  liberty,  according  to  Grecian  custom 
was  never  refused  and  certainly  never  sold  by  the  victor. 
Whether  Thebes  made  any  further  resistance  or  stood  a  siege, 
we  do  not  know.  But  piesently  the  city  fell  into  Philip's  power. 
He  put  to  death  several  of  the  leading  citizens,  banished  others, 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  both  A  council  of  Three  Hun- 
dred, composed  of  phihppmng  Thebans,  for  the  most  part  just 
recalled  from  exile,  was  invested  with  the  government  of  the  city, 
and  with  powers  of  life  and  death  over  every  one.4  The  state  of 
Thebes  became  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  when  the  Spartan 
Phcebidas,  in  concert  with  the  Theban  party  headed  by  Leon- 
trade's,  surprised  the  Kadmeia.  A  Macedonian  garrison  was  now 
placed  in  the  Kadmeia,  as  a  Spartan  garrison  had  been  placed 


i  DIodar  xvt  87  The  stxwy  respect-  *  Justin,  ix,  4:  Polvbius  v  10* 
IngDemad«Si8told  somewfiat  JUto  Theopomp!  &*  &  sKtB  ni<*  oi 
Tentty  m  Sretus  Empiricus  adv.  Gram-  Wichew  ad  Theopompi  tagmtnta,  p. 
m&ncos,  p  281.  2$9 

TO.  X  Chorum,  p.  ^.oh.  wnt 
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then.  Supported  by  this  gariison,"  the  philippizing  Thebans 
were  uncontrolled  masters  of  the  city,  with  full  power  and  no 
reluctance  to  gratify  their  political  antipathies.  At  the  same 
time,  Philip  restored  the  minor  Boeotian  towns,  Orchomenus  and 
Platsea,  probably  also  Thespise  and  Kor6neia,  to  the  condition  of 
free  communities  instead  of  subjection  to  Thebes,1 

At  Athens  also  the  philippizing  orators  raised  their  voices 
loudly  and  confidently,  denouncing  Demosthenes  and 
his  policy.  New  speakers,2  who  would  hardly  have  jEschines— 
come  forward  before,  were  now  put  up  against  him  J^^68*8 
The  accusations,  however,  altogether  failed,  the  people  envoy  to 
continued  to  trust  him,  omitting  no  measure  of  de- 
fence which  he  suggested.  ./EschinSs,  who  had  before  disclaimed 
all  connexion  with  Philip,  now  altered  his  tone  and  made  boast 
of  the  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality  subsisting  between  that 
prmce  and  himself.8  He  tendered  his  services  to  go  as  envoy  to 
the  Macedonian  camp,  whither  he  appears  to  have  been  sent, 
doubtless  with  others,  perhaps  with  XenokratSs  and  Phokion.4 
Among  them  was  Demade's  also,  having  been  just  released  from 
his  captivity  Either  by  the  persuasions  of  Demad§s,  or  by  a 
43hange  in  his  own  dispositions,  Philip  had  now  become  inclined  to 
treat  with  Athens  on  favourable  terms.  The  bodies  of  the  slain 
Athenians  were  burned  by  the  victors,  and  their  ashes  collected 
to  be  carried  to  Athens,  though  the  formal  application  of  the 
herald,  to  the  same  effect,  had  been  previously  refused.5  JEschine's 
(according  to  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes)  took  part  as  a  sym- 
pathizing guest  in  the  banquet  and  festivities  whereby  Philip 
celebrated  his  triumph  over  Grecian  liberty.8  At  length  Dema- 
de's with  the  other  envoys  returned  to  Athens,  reporting  the 

i  Patisanias,  iv.  27,  5  ;  ix.  1,  3,  iv  6,  in  Ms  life  of  the  philosopher 

sDemosth  De  Corona,  p.  810    o*   Xe?S?mt*!L,  *w™A  +  rw.*  «  im 
to*  3>v  u<£-       «  Demadte,  toagment  Orat,  5.  179, 


«r      nanv   vvoi     <r«i,  <.  „ 

So  the  enemies  of  AlWbfodes  put  up  w)*w*«tcr«  iwwv  JMVTM*^  x*pw>  *t 

him  in  the  assembly  sp^akew  J*r*  wX«M«f  "  t^*?  *»fi»i  • 

tecl  candour  and  imartialit-  ^"ovon*.  ii/T*vff<*4irt<rrtt  r  T 


•ltaoMlLD.Opmi.ni  »iB. 

*DetnOSth.  De  Corona,  p,  819.    6t  «at  rbv  'Clpunbv  &v*v  i 

*vW«r  M»Tot  rr,v  MaXiJ"  wp«rp<vrht  Jwo-  ^^,  TOUT'  iypa^a.    Bee  also  Suidaa  V, 

pru'ov  Trpb?  ^AiTTTrov,  Ac,    Compare  Plu-  A^uo5T)f, 

tarch,  Phokion,  o  10,  ;  Diogen,  La^rt.       9  Demoath.  De  Corona,  p.  S21 
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consent  of  Philip  to  conclude  peace,  to  give  back  the  numerous 
prisoners  in  his  hands,  and  also  to  transfer  Or6pus  from  the 
Thebans  to  Athens. 

Demade*s  proposed  the  conclusion  of  peace  to  the  Athenian 
Peace  of  assembly,  by  whom  it  was  readily  decreed  To  escape 
Demadfis,  invasion  and  siege  by  the  Macedonian  army  was 
SwSttT1  doubtless  an  unspeakable  relief;  while  the  recovery 
Seethe-*  of  the  200°  prisoners  without  ransom  was  an  acquisi- 
nlana  The  tion  of  great  importance,  not  merely  to  the  city 
ar^com?8  collectively,  but  to  the  sympathies  of  numerous 
wS>^  relatives.  Lastly,  to  regain  Ordpus— a  possession 
him  as  chief  which  they  had  once  enjoyed,  and  for  which  they  had 
Hellenic  long  wrangled  with  the  Thebans-— was  a  further  cause 
world  of  satisfaction.  Such  conditions  were  doubtless  ac- 
ceptable at  Athens.  But  there  was  a  submission  to  be  made 
on  the  other  side,  which  to  the  contemporaries  of  Perikl6s  would 
have  seemed  intolerable,  even  as  the  price  of  averted  invasion  or 
recovered  captives  The  Athenians  were  required  to  ackn o wledge 
the  exaltation  of  Philip  to  the  headship  of  the  Grecian  world, 
and  to  promote  the  like  acknowledgment  Ly  all  other  Greeks, 
m  a  congress  to  be  speedily  convened.  They  were  to  renounce 
all  pretensions  to  headship,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  every 
other  Grecian  state ;  to  recognize  not  Sparta  or  Thdbes,  but  the 
king  of  Macedon,  as  Pan-hellenic  chief;  to  acquiesce  in  the 
transition  of  Greece  from  the  position  of  a  free,  self-determining, 
political  aggregate,  into  a  provincial  dependency  of  the  kings  of 
Pella  and  JEgse.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  terrible  shock 
to  that  traditional  sentiment  of  pride  and  patriotism,  inherited 
from  forefathers,  who,  after  repelling  and  worsting  the  Persians, 
had  first  organized  the  maritime  Greeks  into  a  confederacy  run- 
ning parallel  with  and  supplementary  to  the  non-maritime 
Greeks  allied  with  Sparta ;  thus  keeping  out  foreign  dominion 
and  casting  the  Grecian  world  into  a  system  founded  on  native 
sympathies  and  free  government.  Such  traditional  sentiment 
though  it  no  longer  governed  the  character  of  the  Athenians  03 
impressed  upon  them  motives  of  action,  had  still  a  strong  hole 
upon  their  imagination  and  memory,  where  it  had  been  constantly 
kept  alive  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  others.  Tho  poac< 
of  DemadGs,  recognizing  Philip  as  chief  of  Greece,  was  a  rcnuncia 
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tion  of  all  this  proud  historical  past,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
and  degraded  position,  for  Athens  as  well  as  for  Greece  generally* 
Polybius  praises  the  generosity  of  Philip  in  granting  such 
favourable  terms,  and  even  affirms,  not  very  accurately,  Remark8  Of 
that  he  secured  thereby  the  steady  gratitude  and  JJJ^JJ™ 
attachment  of  the  Athenians.1     But  Philip  would  Demadean 
have  gained  nothing  by  killing  his  prisoners— not  to  {^n^f 
mention  that  he  would  have  provoked  an  implacable  resistance 
spirit  of  revenge  among  the  Athenians.    By  selling  sesse?°by 
his  prisoners  for  slaves  he  would  have  gained  some-  Atheua 
thing,  but  by  the  use  actually  made  of  them  he  gamed  more.  The- 
recognition  of  his  Hellenic  supremacy  by  Athens  was  the  capital 
step  for  the  prosecution  of  his  objects.    It  insured  him  against 
dissentients  among  the  remaining  Grecian  states,  whose  adhesion 
had  not  yet  been  made  certain,  and  who  might  possibly  have- 
stood  out  against  a  proposition  so  novel  and  so  anti- Hellenic,  had 
Athens  set  them  the  example.    Moreover,  if  Philip  had  not 
purchased  the  recognition  of  Athens  in  this  way,  he  might  have 
failed  in  trying  to  extort  it  by  force.    For  though,  being  master 
of  the  field,  he  could  lay  waste  Attica  with  impunity,  and  evem 
establish  a  permanent  fortress  in  it  like  Dekeleia,  yet  the  fleet 
of  Athens  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  her  preponderance  at  sea 
irresistible.    Under  these  circumstances,  Athens  and  Peirseus 
might  have  been  defended  against  him,   as  Byzantium  and 
Pcrmthus  had  been  two  years  before  ;  the  Athenian  fleet  might 
have  obstructed  his  operations  in  many  ways ;  and  the  siege  of 
Athens  might  have  called  forth  a  burst  of  Hellenic  sympathy, 
such  as  to  embarrass  his  further  progress.    The'bes — an  inland 
city,  hated  by  the  other  Boeotian  cities— was  prostrated  by  the 
battle  of  Chraroneia,  and  left  without  any  means  of  successful 
defence.    But  the  same  blow  was  not  absolutely  mortal  to  Athens, 
united  in  her  population  throughout  all  the  area  of  Attica,  and 
superior  at  sea.    We  may  see,  therefore,  that,  with  such  difficulties 
before  him  if  he  pushed  the  Athenians  to  despair,  Philip  acted 
wisely  in  employing  his  victory  and  his  prisoners  to  procure  her 
recognition  of  his  headship.    His  political  game  was  well  played^ 
now  as  always ;  but  to  the  praise  of  generosity  bestowed  by 
Polybius  he  has  little  claim. 

i  Polyblus,  v.  10 ;  xvli  14 ;  Dlodte.  Fragra.  lib.  xxxil 
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Besides  the  recognition  of  Plnhp  as  chief  of  Greece,  the  Athe- 
Hono  mans,  on  the  motion  of  Demad&s,  passed  various 

votes  honorary  and  complimentary  votes  in  his  favour,  of 

Athens  to  what  precise  nature  we  do  not  know.1  Immediate 
Philip  re]jef  £rom  dagger,  with  the  restoration  of  2000  cap- 
tive citizens,  was  sufficient  to  render  the  peace  popular  at  the 
Jurat  moment ;  moreover,  the  Athenians,  as  if  conscious  of  failing 
resolution  and  strength,  were  now  entering  upon  that  career  of 
flattery  to  powerful  kings,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  them 
pushing  to  disgraceful  extravagance.  It  was  probably  during  the 
•prevalence  of  this  sentiment,  which  did  not  long  continue,  that 
the  youthful  Alexander  of  Macedon,  accompanied  by  Antipater, 
paid  a  visit  to  Athens.3 

Meanwhile  the  respect  enjoyed  by  Demosthenes  among  his 
impeach-  countrymen  was  noway  lessened.  Though  his  political 
Sought  opponents  thought  the  season  favourable  for  bringing 

against  Be-    many  impeachments  against  him,  none  of  them  proved 

mosthenSs  *  .r      *     i      *         ,»      ,  «       * 

at  Athens—  successful    And  when  the  time  came  for  electing  a 

xdans  atari  P^lic  orator  to  deliver  the  funeral  discourse  at  the 
by  him  obsequies  celebrated  for  the  slam  at  Chaeroneia,  he 
was  invested  with  that  solemn  duty,  not  only  in  preference 
to  JSschmSs,  who  was  put  up  in  competition,  but  also  to  DemadCs, 
the  recent  mover  of  the  peace.8  He  was  further  honoured  with 
strong  marks  of  esteem  and  sympathy  from  the  surviving  relatives 
of  these  gallant  citizens.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  DemosthenSs 
was  continued  in  an  important  financial  post  as  one  of  the  joint 
managers  of  the  Theftric  Fund,  and  as  member  of  a  Board  for 
purchasing  com ,  he  was  also  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
.superintendent  of  the  walls  and  defences  of  the  city.  The  orator 
EyperidSs,  the  political  coadjutor  of  Demosthenes,  was  impeached 
by  Anstogeiton  under  the  Graphs  ParanomOn,  for  his  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  decree  (proposed  under  the  immediate  terror  of 
the  defeat  at  Chasroneia),  to  grant  manumission  to  the  slaves, 
citizenship  to  metics,  and  restoration  of  citizenship  to  those  who 
had  been  disfranchised  by  judicial  sentence.  The  occurrence  of 

i  Demadfts,  Pragx^  p,  179    fypwjra  and  Clemen*  Alex ,  Admonit  ad  Genfc 

*at  »iA.trr7r<t>  TLM<«,  OVK  apvov/uuu,  &C.  p  36  B.    r&i/  Ma««W*a  *&«nroi'  h  Kw» 

Compare  Aman,  Exp  Alex   i  2,  3—  vocrapyn  vojAo0«rovm?  irpoaxvptii',  <fcc. 
xat  jrAeioi'a  €Tt  rw  ViXiiriry  SoQivrttv         2  Justin,  ix.  4* 
'  De  Co*on&,  pp  810—320. 
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peace  had  removed  all  necessity  for  acting  upon  this  decree ;, 
nevertheless  an  impeachment  was  entered  and  brought  against 
its  mover.  HyperidSs,  unable  to  deny  its  illegality,  placed  his 
defence  oa  the  true  and  obvious  ground  :  l  The  Macedonian 
arms  (he  said)  darkened  my  vision.  It  was  not  I  who  moved  the 
decree;  i*  was  the  battle  of  Ohseroneia." l  The  substantive 
defence  was  admitted  by  the  Dikastery;  while  the  bold  oratorical 
turn  attracted  notice  from  rhetorical  critics. 

Having  thus  subjugated  and  garrisoned  Thebes— having  recon- 
stituted the  anti-Theban  cities  in  Bceotia— having  B  0.333- 
constrained   Athens  to  submission   and  dependent  837 
alliance — and  having  established  a  garrison  in  Am-  Expedition 
brakia,  at  the  same  time  mastering  Akarnania,  and  Lto  Pelo- 
banishing  the  leading  Akarnamans  who  were  opposed  ^Jfyades 
to  him— Philip  next  proceeded  to  carry  his  arms  into  laconia. 
Peloponnesus     He  found  little  positive  resistance  anywhere, 
except  m  the  territory  of  Sparta,     The  Corinthians,  Argeians, 
Messemans,  Eleians,  and  many  Arcadians,  all  submitted  to  his 
dominion ;  some  even  courted  his  alliance,  from  fear  and  anti- 
pathy against  Sparta.    Philip  invaded  Laconia  with  an  army  too  - 
powerful  for  the  Spartans  to  resist  in  the  field.    He  laid  waste 
the  country,  and  took  some  detached  posts ,  but  he  did  not  take, 
nor  do  we  know  that  he  even  attacked,  Sparta  itself.    The 
Spartans  could  not  resist ;  yet  would  they  neither  submit,  nor 
ask  for  peace.    It  appears  that  Philip  cut  down  their  territory 
and  narrowed  their  boundaries  on  all  the  three  sides— towards 
Argos,  Messe'ne',  and  Megalopolis.8    We  have  no  precise  account 
of  the  details  of  his  proceedings  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  did  just 
what  seemed  to  him  good,  and  that  the  governments  of  all  the 
Peloponnesian  cities  came  into  the  hands  of  his  partisans.    Sparta 
was  the  only  city  which  stood  out  against  him,  mamtaining  her 
ancient  freedom  and  dignity,  under  circumstances  of  feeble- 
ness and  humiliation,  with  more  unshaken  resolution  than., 
Athens. 

Philip  next  proceeded  to  convene  a  congress  of  Grecian  cities 
at?  Corinth,    He  here  announced  himself  as  resolved  on  an  expe- 
rt Ftatwrok  Vlt»  X  Oratory  p.  Pauaa&Jaa,  tt.  20, 1,  riii.  7, 4,  vitt,  27, 8. 
840.  From  DIodftrus  arm,  3.  we  see  how  much  t 

a  PolyHus,  ix.  28. 39,  xtH.  14 ;  Tad-  this  adhesion  to  Philip  was  obtained^ 
tua,  Annt&  it.  a ;  Sb&bo*  viii.  p.  3C1 ;  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 
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<dition  against  the  Persian  King,  for  the  purpose  both  of  liberating 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  avenging  the  invasion  of 
B*°  837  Greece  by  XerxSs.  The  general  vote  of  the  congress 
Congress  nominated  him  leader  of  the  united  Greeks  for  this 
purpose,  and  decreed  a  Grecian  force  to  join  him,  to 
be  formed  of  contingents  furnished  by  the  various 
Clties  ^ke  tota^  °^  *ke  ^orce  Promise<*  u  stated  only 
by  Justin,  who  gives  it  at  200,000  foot  and  15,000 
horse  —  an  army  which  Greece  certainly  could  not 
have  furnished,  and  which  we  can  hardly  believe  to  have  been 
even  promised  *•  The  Spartans  stood  aloof  from  the  congress, 
•continuing  to  refuse  all  recognition  of  the  headship  of  Philip, 
The  Athenians  attended  and  concurred  in  the  vote,  which  was 
in  fact  the  next  step  to  carry  out  the  peace  made  by  DemadSs. 
They  were  required  to  furnish  a  well-equipped  fleet  to  serve 
under  Philip  ;  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  divested  of  their 
-dignity  of  chiefs  of  a  maritime  confederacy,  the  islands  being 
•enrolled  as  maritime  dependencies  of  Philip,  instead  of  continuing 
to  send  deputies  to  a  synod  meeting  at  Athens  3  It  appeals  that 
.Saraos  was  still  recognized  as  belonging  to  them  *—  or  at  least 
-such  portion  of  the  island  as  was  occupied  by  the  numerous 
Athenian  kleruchs  or  outsettlers,  first  established  in  the  island 
after  the  conquest  by  Timotheus  in  365  B.O.,  and  afterwards 
reinforced.  For  several  years  afterwards  the  naval  force  m  the 
dockyards  of  Athens  still  continued  large  and  powerful  ,  but  her 
maritime  ascendency  henceforward  disappears 

The  Athenians,  deeply  mortified  by  such  humiliation,  were 
reminded  by  Phokion  that  it  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  peace 
which  they  had  accepted  on  the  motion  of  Demad^s,  and  that  it 
was  now  too  late  to  murmur.4  We  cannot  wonder  at  their 
feelings.  Together  with  the  other  free  cities  of  Greece,  they  were 
enrolled  as  contributory  appendages  of  the  king  of  Macedon—  a 
revolution  to  them  more  galling  than  to  the  rest,  since  they 


1  Justin,  ix.  5  £*  \6yy  , 

2  Plutarch,  Phoklon,  c,    16.  Pau.  &<kw<r«,  wj<rov«  r«  <ty«A<kmf  ml  rip 
anias,  L  26,  S      T&  yap  arvxmta  rb  ev  «lt  rd  uavrtKA  ir<x&<r<M  dpvwc  . 

cupuvctt  fcracrt   rots  •&&n<nv  $p&       »Diod6r    xviil  S&    JKpoy  ft*  *ft»» 

*aicov,(  icat  o$x  ^to-ra  fiov'Xous  £jrotijcr«r  /wv  Wyvafotti  rfir«tSJ|  «al  ^fAtwrro*  f$tt- 

TOVS  vn-tpiSdvra?,  ical  ocrot  JWTO,  M<wc«-  KIV  6  vanta.    Compare  Plttt,  Alexand. 

raj  rfv  fir)  iroXXay  C  28. 

«l\tv.  'A^j^iofcc      *  Plutarch,  Phokion,  o,  16 
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passed  at  once,  not  merely  from  simple  autonomy,  but  from  a 
condition  of  superior  dignity,  into  the  common  de- 
pendence    Athens  had  only  to  sanction  the  scheme  tfonto08'' 


dictated  by  Philip  and  to  furnish  her  quota  towards  the 
execution.  Moreover,  this  scheme—the  invasion  of 
Persian—  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  genuine  aspira- 
tion  throughout  the  Grecian  world.  The  Great  King, 
no  longer  inspiring  terror  to  Greece  collectively,  might  feeling  in 
now  be  regarded  as  likely  to  lend  protection  against 
Macedonian  oppression  To  emancipate  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  from  Persian  dominion  would  be  in  itself  an 
enterprise  grateful  to  Grecian  feeling,  though  all  such  wishes 
must  have  been  gradually  dying  out  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
But  emancipation,  accomplished  by  Philip,  would  be  only  a  trans- 
fer of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  Persian  dominion  to  his.  The 
synod  of  Corinth  served  no  purpose  except  to  harness  the  Greeks 
to  his  car,  for  a  distant  enterprise  lucrative  to  his  soldiers  and 
suited  to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

It  was  in  337  B  o  that  this  Persian  expedition  was  concerted 
and  resolved.    During  that  year  preparations  were 
made  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  exhaust  the  finances  B  °  *&• 
of  Philip,1  who  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  Prepara- 
military  operations,  and  fought  a  severe  battle  against 
the  Iliyrian  king  Pleurias,a    In,  the  spring  of  336  B,O  , 
a  portion  of  the  Macedonian  army  under  Parmenio 
and  Attains,  was  sent  across  to  Asia  to  commence  military  opera- 
tions, Philip  himself  intending  speedily  to  follow  8 

Such  however  was  not  the  fate  reserved  for  him.    Not  long 
before  he  had  taken  the  resolution  of  repudiating,  on 
the  allegation  of  infidelity,  his  wife  Olympias,  who 
is  said  to  have  become  repugnant  to  him,  from  the 
furious  and  savage  impulses  of  her  character.    He 
had  successively  married  several  wives,  the  last  of  —resent- 
whom  was  Kleopatra,  niece  of  the  Macedonian  Atta- 
lus,    It  was  at  her  instance  that  he  is  said  to  have  , 

repudiated   Olympias,  who  retired  to  her  brother  sexton  at 
Alexander  of  Epirus,4    This  step  provoked  violent  courfc* 

l  Arrian,  vii.  $t  fi»  a  Justin,  ix.  5  :  Diod6r.  xvi  91 

a  Diod6r.  xvi.  §S.  *  Athenteus,  xiiL  p.  557;  Justin,  Ix  7. 
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dissensions  among  the  partisans  of  the  two  queens,  and  even  be- 
tween Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,  who  expressed  a  strong 
resentment  at  the  repudiation  of  his  mother.  Amidst  the  intoxi- 
cation of  the  marriage  banquet,  Attains  proposed  a  toast  and 
prayer,  that  there  might  speedily  appear  a  legitimate  son,  from 
Philip  and  Kleopatra,  to  succeed  to  the  Macedonian  throne 
Upon  which  Alexander  exclaimed  in  wrath — "  Do  you  then  pi  o- 
claun  me  as  a  bastard  3  "—at  the  same  time  hurling  a  goblet  at 
him.  Incensed  at  this  proceeding,  Philip  started  up,  drew  his 
sword,  and  made  furiously  at  his  son,  but  fell  to  the  ground  from 
passion  and  intoxication.  This  accident  alone  preserved  the  life 
of  Alexander,  who  retorted— "Here  is  a  man,  preparing  to  cross 
from  Europe  into  Asia,  who  yet  cannot  step  surely  from  one 
couch  to  another" x  After  this  violent  quarrel  the  father  and  son 
separated  Alexander  conducted  his  mother  into  Epirus,  and 
then  went  himself  to  the  Illy  nan  king.  Some  months  afterwai  ds, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Corinthian  Demaratus,  Philip  sent  for  him 
back,  and  became  reconciled  to  him ;  but  another  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure soon  arose,  because  Alexander  had  opened  a  negotiation 
for  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  satrap  of  Kana.  Rejecting 
such  an  alliance  as  unworthy,  Philip  sharply  reproved  his  son, 
and  banished  h  om  Macedonia  several  courtiers  whom  he  suspected 
as  intimate  with  Alexander,2  while  the  friends  of  Attalus  stood 
high  on  favour. 

Such  were  the  animosities  distracting  the  court  and  family  of 
Philip  A  son  had  just  been  born  to  him  from  his  new  wife 
Kleopatra.8  His  expedition  against  Persia,  resolved  and  prepared 
during  the  preceding  year,  had  been  actually  commenced,  Par- 
memo  and  Attalus  having  been  sent  across  to  Asia  with  the  first 


i  Plutarch,  Alexand  c   9 ;  Justin,  only  a  short  time  before  the  last  fes- 

ix.  7 ,  DiodOr  xn.  91—08  tival  and  the  assassination  of  Philip. 

a  Plutarch,  Alexand  c.  10 ;  Arrian,  Bnt  I  incline  to  think  that  the  marriage 

iii  6, 5  with  Kleopatra  may  -well  have  taken 

s  Pausanias  (vih  7,5)  mentions  a  plaoe  two  years  or  more  before  that 

son  bom  to  Philip  by  Kleopatra;  Bio*  event,  and  thai:  there  may  have  been  ft 

<i6rus  (xvii    2)  also  notices  a   son.  daughter  born  before  the  aon«    Cer* 

Justin  in  one  place  (ix,  7)  mentions  a  tainly  Justin  dktinffuiahea  the  two, 

daughter,  and  in  another  place  (si  2)  stating  that  the  daughter  was  Wiled  by 

a  son  named  Caranus.    Satyros  (ap  order  of  Olympias,  and  the  «on  by  that 

Athemeura,  xiiL  p.  557)  states  that  a  of  Alexander  flxf ;  xi.  2) 

daughter  named  Buropft  was  born  to  Arrlan  (iii  6, 5)  seems  to  mean  £t*o* 

him  oy  Kleopatra,  patra  the  wife  of  Philip,  though  he 

It  appears  that  the  son  was  bom  speaks  of  Eurydik8. 
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division,  to  be  followed  presently  "by  himself  with  the  remain- 
ing army.  But  Philip  foresaw  that  during  his  absence  B  0  m 
danger  might  arise  from  the  furious  Olyinpias,  bit- 
terly exasperated  by  the  recent  events,  and  instigating 
her  brother  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  with  whom  _ 
she  was  now  residing  Philip  indeed  held  a  Mace-  bratingthe- 
donian  garrison  in  Ambrakia,1  the  chief  Grecian  city  g^  to°  a 
on  the  Epirotic  bordei  ,  and  he  had  also  contributed  Kieopat 
much  to  establish  Alexander  as  prince,  But  he  now  -and  the 
deemed  it  essential  to  conciliate  him  atill  further,  by 
a  special  tie  of  alliance,  giving  to  him  in  marriage  Kleo- 
patra,  his  daughter  by  Olympiad  For  this  mainage,  ander  of 
celebrated  at  JSgse  in  Macedonia  in  August,  336  <piru$* 
B.C  ,  Philip  provided  festivals  of  the  utmost  cost  and  splendour,. 
commemorating  at  the  same  time  the  recent  birth  of  his  son  by 
Kleopatra3  Banquets,  munificent  presents,  gymnastic  and 
musical  matches,  tragic  exhibitions,4  among  which  Neoptolemus- 
the  actor  performed  in  the  tragedy  of  Kinyras,  &c.,  with  every 
species  of  attraction  known  to  the  age,  were  accumulated,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  dissentient  parties  in  Macedonia,  and  to- 
render  the  effect  imposing  on  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  who 
from  every  city  sent  deputies  for  congratulation.  Statues  of  the 
twelve  great  gods  admirably  executed  were  carried  in  solemn 
proeesflion  into  the  theatre  ,  immediately  after  them,  the  statue 
of  Philip  himself  as  a  thirteenth  god,5 

Amidst  this  festive  multitude,  however,  there  were  not  wanting 
discontented  partisans  of  Olympias  and  Alexander,  to  botibt  of 
whom  the  young  queen  with  her  new-born  child  threatened  a 
formidable  rivalry.  There  was  also  a  malcontent  yet  more 
dangerous—  Patisanias,  one  of  the  royal  body-guards,  a  noble 
youth  born  in  the  district  called  Orestis  in  Upper  Macedonia,  who, 
from  causes  of  offence  peculiar  to  himself,  nourished  a  deadly 
hatred  against  Philip*  The  provocation  which  he  had  received  is 
one  which  we  can  neither  conveniently  transcribe,  nor  indeed 


xvi!  8.  neither  disreputable  nor  unfrequent. 

3  Thin    Kleopatra  -daughter     of  sjDiodor  xvii  2. 

Philip,  sister  of  Alexander  Hie  Great,  *  Josephtis,  Aatiq  six.  1,  18:  Sueto- 

and  bearing  the  same  name  an  Philips  niua,  Caligula,  o.  07    See  Mr.  Clinton's 

Iwst  vrife—  was  thus  niece  of  the  Bpiro-  Appendix  (4V  on  the  Rings  of  Mace- 

tic  Alexander,  her  husband.  Alliances  donia,  Fast.  Hellen.  p  230.  mote. 

of  that  degree  of  kindred  were  then  A  EUodor.  xvl.  92. 
9—32 
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accurately  make  out,  amidst  discrepancies  of  statement.  It  was 
Pausaaias  Attains,  the  uncle  of  the  new  queen  Kleopatra,  who 
had  given  the  provocation,  by  inflicting  upon  Pau- 


•uponhim—   sanias  an  outrage  of  the  most  brutal  and  revolting 
ids  resent-     c^aiacter<    gven  for  so  monstrous  an  act,  no  regular 


-  -  m  Macedoma  against  a  powerful 

<xn?ia«edby  man.  Pausanias  complained  to  Philip  in  person. 
sansPo?  tt"  According  to  one  account,  Philip  put  aside  the  com- 
oajjnpias  plamt  mfa  evasioI1Sj  ana  even  treated  it  with  ridicule; 
Alexander  according  to  another  account,  he  expressed  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  act,  and  tried  to  console  Pausanias  by  pecuniary 
presents.  But  he  granted  neither  redress  nor  satisfaction  to  the 
sentiment  of  an  outraged  man.1  Accordingly  Pausanias  deter* 
mined  to  take  revenge  for  himself.  Instead  of  revenging  himself 
on  Attalus—  who  indeed  was  out  of  his  reach,  being  at  the  head 
of  the  Macedonian  troops  m  Asia—  his  wrath  fixed  upon  Pluhp 
himself,  by  whom  the  demand  for  redress  had  been  refused.  It 
appears  that  this  turn  of  sentiment,  diverting  the  appetite  for 
revenge  away  from  the  real  criminal,  was  not  wholly  upontaneous 
on  the  part  of  Pausanias,  but  was  artfully  instigated  by  various 
party  conspirators  who  wished  to  destroy  Philip.  Tho  enemies 
of  Attalus  and  queen  Kleopatra  (who  herself  is  said  to  have 
treated  Pausanias  with  insult3)—  being  of  course  also  partisans  of 
Olympias  and  Alexander  —  were  well  disposed  to  xuuko  une  of  the 
madilened  Pausanias  as  an  instrument,  and  to  direct  lue  exaspe- 
ration against  the  king  He  had  poured  forth  his  complaints 
both  to  Olympics  and  to  Alexander  the  former  is  said  to  have 
worked  him  up  vehemently  against  her  late  husband  ;  and  even 
the  latter  repeated  to  him  a  verse  out  of  EuripidSa,  wherein  the 
fierce  Medea,  deserted  by  her  husband  Jason,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Corinthian  king  Krefia,  vows  to  include  in 
her  revenge  the  king  himself,  together  with  her  husband  and  hia 
new  wife.8  That  the  vindictive  Olympias  would  positively  spur 
on  Pausanias  to  assassinate  Philip  is  highly  probable.  Re- 
specting Alexander,  though  he  also  was  accused,  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  warrant  a  similar  assertion  ;  but  that  some 


3  ;  Aristot,  Poht  v.  8.  10.  4  fttfewu   &c.  JWttaufc  6  ;  Dtod6r,  xvi  98, 
(frOmc)  vtrb  nayo-ovfou,  Sta  rt>  «aow         a  Autarch,  A1«C.  C,  10. 
*j8pto0»f  w  avffrv  v»rb  rS>v  irepl  TArraAov,        3  Mutaitth,  Alex,  C,  10. 
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among  his  partisans — men  eager  to  consult  his  feelings  and  to 
ensure  his  succession  —  lent  their  encouragements  appears 
tolerably  well  established  A  Greek  sophist  named  Eermokrat§s 
is  also  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  deed,  though  seemingly 
without  intention^  by  his  conversation  ;  and  the  Persian  king  (an 
improbable  report)  by  his  gold.1 

Unconscious  of  the  plot,  Philip  was  about  to  enter  the  theatre, 
already  crowded  with  spectators  As  he  approached  B  o.  336. 
the  door,  clothed  in  a  white  robe,  he  felt  so  exalted  Assassina. 
with  impressions  of  his  own  dignity,  and  so  confident 
in  the  admiring  sympathy  of  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude,  that  he  advanced  both  unarmed  and  unprotected, 
directing  his  guards  to  hold  back.  At  this  moment  guards 
Pausanias,  standing  near  with  a  Gallic  sword  concealed  under  his 
garment,  rushed  upon  him,  thrust  the  weapon  through  his  body, 
and  killed  him.  Having  accomplished  his  purpose,  the  assassin 
immediately  ran  off,  and  tried  to  reach  the  gates,  where  he  had 
previously  caused  horses  to  be  stationed.  Being  strong  and 
active,  he  might  have  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape— like 
most  of  the  assassins  of  Jason  of  Pherse 2  under  circumstances 
very  similar— had  not  his  foot  stumbled  amidst  some  vine-stocks. 
The  guards  and  friends  of  Philip  were  at  first  paralyzed  with 
astonishment  and  consternation*  At  length  however  some 
hastened  to  assist  the  dying  king ;  while  others  rushed  in 
pursuit  of  Pausanias.  Leonnatus  and  Perdikkas  overtook  him 
and  slew  him  immediately  * 

In  what  way,  or  to  what  extent,  the  accomplices  of  Pausanias 
lent  him  aid,  we  are  not  permitted  to  know.    It  is  Acoom  UoeH 
possible  that  they  may  have  posted  themselves  artfully  of 
so  as  to  obstruct  pursuit,  and  favour  his  chance  of  *ftusaulas- 
escape,  which  would  appear  extremely  small,  after  a  deed  of  such 
unmeasured  audacity.    Three  only  of  the  reputed  accomplices 
are  known  to  us  by  name— three  brothers  from  the  Lynkestiati 
district  of  Upper  Macedonia  —  Alexander,   HeromenSs,   and 
Arrhibseus,  sons  of  ASropus ; 4  but  it  seems  that  there  were  others 
besides.     The  Lynkestian   Alexander  —  whose  father-in-law 

lArrlan,  Espeditio  Alexandrl,  1L       8&iodto.  xvi.  94;  Justin,  is.  7 
14,10  Plutarch,  Alex,  c  10. 

s  Xenoph.  Helta  vi,  4, 82  *  Anian,  Exp.  Alex,  I  26,  L 
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Antipater  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  confidential 
officers  in  the  service  of  Philip— belonged  to  a  good  family  m 
Macedonia,  perhaps  even  descendants  from  the  ancient  family  ol 
the  princes  of  Lynkestis1  It  was  he  who,  immediately  after 
Pausanias  had  assassinated  Philip,  hastened  to  salute  the  prince 
Alexander  as  king,  helped  him  to  put  on  his  aimour,  and  marched 
as  one  of  his  guards  to  take  possession  of  the  i  egal  paluce 2 

This  "prima  vox"3  was  not  simply  an  omen  or  prosaic  t<» 
Alexander  Alexander  of  empire  to  come,  but  essentially  service- 
able to  him  as  a  leal  determining  cause  or  condition 
The  succession  to  the  Macedonian  throne  was  often 
disturbed  by  feud  or  bloodshed  among  the  member 
of  the  regal  family ;  and  under  the  latter  circum- 
stances of  Philip'b  reign,  such  distuihanee  van 
peculiarly  probable.  He  had  boon  on  bad  tenus  with 
Alexander,  and  on  still  worse  terms  with  Olympian 
While  banishing  persons  attached  to  Alexander,  he 
had  lent  his  ear  to  Attains  with  the  pnrtinaiis  of  the 
new  queen  Kleopatra.  Had  those  lattui  got  the  (h>t 
start  after  the  asHiitsination,  they  would  have  ovguw/ei I 
an  opposition  to  Alexander  m  Itivoiu  of  the*  mlantpihice  ,  whieh 
oppobition  nnpht  have  had  some  clwneea  ol1  weeewH,  HIHCU  the\ 
had  been  in  favour  with  the  deceased  king,  and  were  therefore 
m  possession  of  many  important  posts  But  the,  deed  of  PJUIHU- 
nias  took  them  unprepared,  and  for  the  moment  puraly/ed  them  ; 
while,  before  they  could  locover  or  take  convert,  one  of  the 
accomplices  of  the  absasain  ran  to  put  Ale\under  iu  motion, 
without  delay  A  decisive  initiatory  movement  from  him  and 
his  fi lends,  at  this  critical  juncture,  determined  waveverw  and 
forestalled  opposition  We  need  not  wonder  therefore  that 
Alexander,  when  king,  testified  extraordinary  gratitude  IUK! 
esteem  for  Ins  Lynkebtian  namenake ,  not  ttimply  exempting  hint 
from  the  punishment  ot  death  indicted  on  the  other  accomplice^ 

iJustui,  m  14,  (Julutna  Ourtlua,  ttih  aifflcfllimtLtu  tisb,  prim,  vox ;  dum 

vjj  i,  5,  with  tho  note  of  Aluteall  auhuo  «pfH,  tlitnor,  ratio,  caH\i«  obuer- 

-Aman,i  ao,  a ,  JuHUn,  xi  2  "Holi  vantur;(m(eHamnttUbiouloV*»atMiHlanUBa 

Alextinaix)  Lyncihttu  urn  f ratn  iwpwcit,  panel  luillttw  Holito  a4«iatent«H  «rtUn«, 

servans  in  eo  auapiclutn  tlignitatM  «\Mtk ,  mpmttorew  wilutavwo,  Turn  omton 

nain  regem  eum  primua  salutavwit"  accanrctc.  (Jtcmrnt^  eb  Xiwtwittw,  et 

•» Tacitus,  Hiat  u  80  "Dum  (iiim-  omnia pvindpafcuH tocftbttlaeuiiiuuLre ; 

ntui1  tempns  locusque,  quodquo  un  re  UIOUH  a  inetu  ad  fotttttuun  tran«lt>mi"" 
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but  also  promoting  him  to  great  honours  and  important  military 
•commands.  Neither  Alexander  and  Olympias  on  the  one  side, 
nor  Attalus  and  Kleopatra  on  the  other,  were  personally  safe, 
•except  by  acquiring  the  succession.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pioceedings  of  Alexander  to  send  over  a  special  officer  to  Asia, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  Attalus  prisoner,  or  of  putting 
him  to  death  j  the  last  of  which  was  done,  seemingly  through 
the  co-operation  of  Parmemo  (who  was  m  joint  command  with 
Attalus)  and  his  son  Plul6tas  l  The  unfortunate  Kleopatra  and 
her  child  were  both  put  to  death  shortly  afterwards  2  Other 
persons  also  were  slain,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  further  in  describ- 
ing the  reign  of  Alexander. 

We  could  have  wished  to  learn  from  some  person  actually 
present  the  immediate  effect  produced  upon  the  great 
miscellaneous  crowd  in  the  theatre  when  the  sudden 
murder  of  Philip  first  became  known.      Among  the 
•Gieeks  present  there  were,  doubtless,  many   who  at  the  death 
welcomed  it  with  silent  satisfaction  as  seeming  to  re-  °        p" 
open  foi  them  the  door  of  freedom.      One  person  alone  dared  to 
manifest  satisfaction  ,  and  that  one  was  Olympias.s 

Thus  perished  the  destroyer  of  freedom  and  independence  in 
the  Hellenic  world,  at  the  age  of  forty-six  or  forty-  character 
seven,  after  a  reign,  of  twenty-three  years.4     Our  0**Wbp- 
information  about    him  is  signally  defective.     Neither  his 
means,  nor  his  plans,  nor  the  difficulties  which  he  overcame,  nor 
his  interior  government,  are  known  to  us  with  exactness  or  upon 
contemporary  historical  authority.     But  the  great  results  of  his 

iQuintus  Curtius,  vii  l,  3,  J)Io-  that  he  was  much  displeased  at  it  The 

•dOrus,  xvii,  2,  5.  Compare  Justin,  xi  3  mam  fact,  that  Kleopatra,  and  her 

a  Justin*  iat.  7  ,  xf  2.  Pausamas,  Infant  child  were  despatched  by  no- 

vlil.  7,  fi  ;  Plutarch,  Alex  c.  10.  lenee.  seems  not  open  to  reasonable 

According  to  Paunaniaa,  Olympias  doubt,  though  we  cannot  verify  the 

caused  Kleopatra  and  her  infant  ooy  details. 


&Wwh^  ?eramony  of  commemoration,   Justin, 

•Caranus,  the  infant  son  of  Kleopatra.  **•  '• 

Plutarch  says  nothing  about  this,  but  *  Justin  (ix.  S)  calls  Philip  47  years 

states  that  the  cruel  treatment  of  Kleo-  of  age  ,  Fausanlas  (viii  7,  4)  speaks  of 

patrawastnfllctedbyoirderofOlympUis  him  as  46.     See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fast 

during  the  absence  of  Alexander,  and  Hellen.,  Append,  4*  p*  227. 
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reign  and  the  main  lines  of  his  character  stand  out  incontestable 
At  his  accession  the  Macedonian  kingdom  was  a  narrow  territory 
round  Pella,  excluded  partially,  by  independent  and  powerful 
Grecian  cities,  even  from  the  neighbouring  sea-coast.  At  his 
death  Macedonian  ascendency  was  established  from  the  coasts  of 
the  Propontis  to  those  of  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Ambrakian, 
Messeman,  and  Saronic  Gulfs.  Within  these  boundaries  all  the 
cities  recognized  the  supremacy  of  Philip  ,  except  only  Spurtou 
and  mountaineers  like  the  ^Etolians  and  others,  defended  by  a 
nigged  home.  Good  fortune  had  waited  on  Philip's  steps, 
•with  a  few  rare  interruptions  ;  I  but  it  was  good  fortune  crown- 
ing the  efforts  of  a  rare  talent,  political  and  military.  Indeed 
the  restless  ambition,  the  indefatigable  personal  activity  and 
endurance,  and  the  adventurous  courage  of  Philip  were  «uch  as, 
in  a  king,  suffice  almost  of  themselves  to  guarantee  success  even 
with  Abilities  much  inferior  to  his.  That  among  the  caufies  of 
Philip's  conquests  one  was  corruption,  employed  abundantly  to 
foment  discord  and  purchase  partisans  among  neighbour  and 
enemies  —  that  with  winning  and  agreeable  manners  he  combined 
recklessness  in  false  promises,  deceit  and  extortion  even  towards 
allies,  and  unscrupulous  perjury  when  it  suited  lna  purpose  —  tins 
we  find  anirrned,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  disbelieving  it.a  Suuh 
dissolving  forces  smoothed  the  way  for  an  efficient  and  admirable 
army,  organized  and  usually  commanded  by  InwHtilf.  Its 
organization  adopted  and  enlarged  the  best  proceHHea  of  scientific 
warfare  employed  by  Eparneinondas  and  TphikratOs.a  Begun  as- 
well  as  completed  by  Philip,  and  bequeathed  a«  au  engine  ready- 
made  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  it  constitutes  an  epoch  in 
military  history.  But  the  more  we  extol  the  genius  of  Philip  as 

i  Theoporapus,  "Fra^m  w  266,  ap  conciuewta  and  exploits,  IB  very  pttong 

Athena.  ill  p,  77  K<xl  euTvvwreu.  irA.vT&  —  05  ye  K*I  OOKOV?  OtStv  Kwrmwr^y^v 

Q&iirirov  Compare  Demosch  Olynth.  &l,  «<u  <TTTOVM.S  «Vt  wavn  «'^tvoraro» 

u  p  24,  9rt<rri>v  T«  i^ruxa<r«  /*aM<rra  Ai'fiowwwv. 

STheopomp  Fragm  249,  Theo-  Ac  By  such  conduct,  ooct»rdinflf  to 

pompus  ap  Polybinm,  vni  11  <!8t*w-  PauBauwis,  Philip  brouptht  tht>  divine 

"  Upon  hiinaolf  and  Upt»U  W» 


rarov  £4  <cai  KaKOirpay/AOveerrarov  jr?pl  "wrfxth  both  U 

ra«T(ov<j!>tXa>vjcal<rvj(i|uax<oi/KaTa(7Keva9)  raco,  which  necame  extinct  with  the 

artatVra?   S«   irdXet?  e£yv5paTrQ$i.<rpcvov  next  generation 

*e«l  ir«ir/3aJtK07T7jK(5ra  /lera  66Aou  ical  ^wit,  ^  A  striking  paBftaffO  OCCUfS,  too  lOHff 

Ac.                                *  to  cito,  in  the  third  Vhtthmto  <>f  I)«. 

Jastm,  uc  8    ^ansanias,  vii  7,  8  ;  mo«thon6s  (pp  12H—  124)  AttttHtlug  tlw> 

vii  10,  14  ,  viil  7,  4    Pwd6r  xvi.  54,  jnarvellous  stride  made  by  Philip  in 

The  language  of  Pausamas  about  the  art  and  moans  of  effective  war- 

Philip,  after  doing  justice  to  his  great  fare. 
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a  conqueror,  formed  for  successful  encroachment  and  aggrandize- 
ment at  the  expense  of  all  his  neighbours,  the  leas  can  we  find  roout 
for  that  mildness  and  moderation  which  some  authors  discover  in 
his  character  If,  on  some  occasions  of  his  life,  such  attributes 
may  fairly  be  recognized,  we  have  to  set  against  them  the 
destruction  of  the  thirty-two  Greek  cities  in  Chalkidik£  and  the 
wholesale  transportation  of  reluctant  and  miserable  families  from 
one  inhabitancy  to  another 

Besides  his  skill  as  a  general  and  politician,  Philip  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  Grecian  accomplishments  of  rhetoric  and  letters. 
The  testimony  of  JUschmSs  as  to  his  effective  powers  of  speaking, 
though  requiring  some  allowance,  is  not  to  be  rejected.  Isokrat& 
addresses  him  as  a  friend  of  letters  and  philosophy—  a  reputation 
which  his  choice  of  Aristotle  as  instructor  of  his  son  Alexander 
tends  to  bear  out  Yet  m  Philip,  as  in  the  two  Dionysu  of 
Syracuse  and  other  despots,  these  tastes  were  not  found  incon- 
sistent either  with  the  crimes  of  ambition  or  the  licences  of 
inordinate  appetite.  The  contemporary  historian  Theopompus, 
a  warm  admirer  of  Philip's  genius,  stigmatizes  not  only  the 
perfidy  of  his  public  dealings,  but  also  the  drunkenness, 
gambling,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds  in  which  he  indulged— 
encouraging  the  like  an  those  around  him.  His  Macedonian  and 
Grecian  body-guard,  800  in  number,  was  a  troop  m  which  no- 
decent  man  could  liyej  distinguished  indeed  for  military 
bravery  and  aptitude,  but  sated  with  plunder  and  stained  with 
auch  shameless  treachery,  sanguinary  rapacity,  and  unbndled 
lust  as  befitted  only  Centaurs  and  Lsestrygons.1  The  number  of 
Philip's  mistresses  and  wives  was  almost  on  an  Oriental  scale  ;  * 

*  Theopomp  tfragm  249    «r*a>s  S'  was  not  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way 

t'mtlv       ,    ,   riyov^a-L   rotctira  6qpla  of   Philip's   military   and  political 

y«yoi^c<«,  <Eol  TOWVTOV  rpfaw  rofo  schemes,  either  in  himself  or  hi*  ' 

$toov*  jvol  robs  4ro(pov«  *iA6nrov  irpo-  officers     The  master-passion   over- 

<npyoj»w0<fwa$i  otovs  o$r«  TOV?  Kevratf-  powered  all  appetites  ,  oat  when  that 

povf  rov?  rb  U^Xtop  Ka.ra<rx&vTa.s,  ovrc  passion  did  not  require  effort,  intemper- 


..,  , 

TOV«  Aaicrrpuyiv/ic  rove  Aeo  vrlf  oi/  trdScof  ance  was  the  habitual  relaxation. 
oiwjn'avrac,  OVT  &Uov?  ov6'  iTrot'ovc.        Polybius  neither  produces 


,                               .  any  suffi- 

Op,  Athem  iv,  pp.  166,  167  ,  vl  pp.  cient  facts,  nor  cites  any  contemporary 

2fll.   Demoftthen*  Olynth.  li.  p.  28.  authority,  to  refute  Theopompus. 

Polybius  (viii   11)  censures  Theo-  It  Is  to  be  observed  that  the  state- 

pomtwe  for  self  -contradiction,  in  as-  ments  of  Theopompus,  respecting  both. 

crlbing  to  Philip  both  unprincipled  the  public  and  privateconduct  of  Philip, 

means  and  Intemperate  habits,  and  yet  are  as  disparaging  as  anything  in  Be- 

extoUinc  his  ability  and  energy  fts  &  mosthends* 

king.   But  X  lee  no  contradiction  be*  ^Satyrus  ap.  Athenee.  xiii  p.  657.  i> 

tween  the  two.  The  love  of  enjoyment  5)  ftiMniroc  a«i  Kara  ir6\tp.ov  cya/im,  Aa, 
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and  the  dissensions  thus  introduced  into  his  court  through  his 
offspring  by  different  mothers  were  fraught  with  mischievous 
consequences. 

In  appreciating  the  genius  of  Philip  we  have  to  appreciate  also 
the  parties  to  whom  he  stood  oppobed.  His  good  fortune  was 
nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  fact  that  he  fell  upon 
those  days  of  disunion  and  backwardness  in  Greece  (indicated  in 
the  last  sentence  of  Xenophon's  Hellenica)  when  there  was 
neither  leading  city  prepared  to  keep  watch,  nor  leading  general 
to  take  command,  nor  citizen-soldiers  willing  and  ready  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  steady  service  Philip  combated  no 
opponents  like  Epameinondas,  or  Ageailaus,  or  IplukratCs,  How 
different  might  have  been  his  career,  had  Epomemondas  tmrvived 
the  victory  of  Mantineia,  gained  only  two  years  before  Philip's 
accession  1  To  oppose  Philip  there  needed  a  man  like  himself, 
competent  not  only  to  advise  and  project  but  to  command  in 
person,  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  citizen-soldiers,  and  to  set  the 
example  of  braving  danger  and  fatigue.  Unfortunately  for 
Greece  no  such  leader  stood  forward.  In  counsel  and  speech 
Demosthenes  sufficed  for  the  emergency.  Twice  before  tha  battle 
of  Chaironeia—  at  Byzantium  and  at  ThGbes—  did  he  signally 
frustiate  Philip's  combinations.  But  he  was  not  formed  to  take 
the  lead  in  action,  nor  was  there  any  one  near  him  to  supply  the 
defect  In  the  field  Philip  encountered  only  that  *'  public 
inefficiency  "  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  in  Greece  of  which  even 
^schmSa  complains  ,  a  and  to  tins  decay  of  Grecian  energy  not 
less  than  to  his  own  distinguished  attributes  the  unparalleled 
success  of  his  reign  was  owing.  We  shall  find  during  the  reign 
of  his  son  Alexander  the  like  genius  and  vigour  exhibited  on  a 
still  larger  scale,  and  achieving  still  more  wonderful  results  ; 
while  the  once  stirring  politics  of  Greece,  after  one  J'eebie  effort* 
sink  yet  lower  into  the  anility  of  a  subject  province, 
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CHAPTER  XCL 

FIRST  PERIOD  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  ALEXANDER  THE 
GKEAT—SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  THEBES. 

MY  laat  preceding  chapter  ended  with  the  assassination  of  Philip 
of  Maeedon,  and  the  accession  oi  his  son  Alexander  the  Great, 
then  twenty  years  of  age, 

It  teuouKtratcft  the  altered  complexion  of  Grecian  history, 
that  we  are  now  obliged  to  seek  ibi  marking  events  gtate 
in  the  sucoeHHion  to  the  Macedonian  crown,  or  in  the  Greece  at 
ordinance  of  Macedonian  kiugs.  In  fact,  the  Hellenic 
world  haw  waned  to  be  autonomous .  In  Sicily,  indeed, 
the  free  and  constitutional  inarch,  revived  by  Tinioleoa,  Macedonia^ 
is  still  destined  to  continue  for  a  few  years  longer ;  kiuss 
but  all  the  Grecian  cities  south  of  Mount  Olympus  have  descended 
into  dependents  oi  Macedonia.  Such  dependence,  established  as 
&  fact  by  the  battle  of  Chioroncia  and  by  the  subsequent  victorious 
march  of  Philip  over  PeloponnGsus,  \vas  acknowledged  in  form 
by  the  vote  of  the  Grecian  synod  at  Corinth.  While  even  the 
Athenians  had  been  compelled  to  concur  in  submission,  Sparta 
alone,  braving  all  consequences,  continued  inflexible  in  her 
refusal.  The  adherence  of  ThGbea  was  not  trusted  to  the  word 
of  the  Thebans,but  ensured  by  the  Macedonian  garrison  established 
in  her  citadel,  called  the  Kadmeia.  Bach.  Hellenic  city,  small 
and  great— maritime,  inland,  and  insular— (with  the  single 
exception  of  Sparta)  was  thus  enrolled  as  a  separate  unit  m 
the  list  of  subject-allies  attached  to  the  imperial  headship  of 
Philip, 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  history  of  conquered  Greece 
loses  its  separate  course,  and  becomes  merged  m  that  of  conquering 
Macedonia.  Nevertheless,  there  are  particular  reasons  which 
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constrain  the  historian  of  Greece  to  carry  on  the  two  together 
for  a  few  years  longer.  First,  conquered  Greece  exercised  a 
Unwilling  powerful  action  on  her  conqueror— "  Grsecia  capta 
subjection  ferum  victorem  cepit".  The  Macedonians,  though 
Greeks—  speaking  a  language  of  their  own,  had  neither  language 
o^recian  for  communicating  with  others,  nor  literature,  nor 
"raw  on  philosophy,  except  Grecian  and  derived  from  Greeks. 
Macedonia  Philip,  while  causing  himself  to  be  chosen  chief  of 
Hellas,  was  himself  not  only  partially  hellemsed,  but  an  eager 
candidate  for  Hellenic  admiration.  He  demanded  the  headship 
under  the  declared  pretence  of  satisfying  the  old  antipathy  against 
Persia.  Next,  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  though  essentially 
Macedonian,  operated  indirectly  as  the  initiatory  step  of  a  series 
of  events,  diffusing  Hellenic  language  (with  some  tinge  of  Hellenic 
literature)  over  a  large  breadth  of  Asia— opening  that  territory 
to  the  better  observation,  m  some  degree  even  to  the  superinten- 
dence, of  intelligent  Greeks— and  thus  producing  consequences 
important  in  many  ways  to  the  history  of  mankind.  Lastly,  the 
generation  of  free  Greeks  upon  whom  the  battle  of  Chseroneia 
fell  were  not  disposed  to  lie  quiet  if  any  opportunity  occurred 
for  shaking  off  their  Macedonian  masters  In  the  succeeding 
chapters  will  be  recorded  the  unavailing  efforts  made  for  this 
purpose,  in  which  Demosthenes  and  most  of  the  other  leaders 
perished 

Alexander  (born  in  July,  356  B  o  ),  like  his  father  Philip,  was 
Basis  of  3QOt  a  Greek,  k^  a  Macedonian  and  Epirot,  partially 
Alexander's  imbued  with  Grecian  sentiment  and  intelligence.  It  is 
-not  true  that  his  ancestors,  some  centuries  before,  had 
Hellenic.  ^en  emigrants  from  Argos ;  but  the  kings  of  Mace- 
don  had  long  lost  all  trace  of  any  such  peculiarity  as  might 
originally  have  distinguished  them  from  their  subjects.  The 
basis  of  Philip's  character  was  Macedonian,  not  Greek :  it  was 
the  self-will  of  a  barbarian  prince,  not  the  ingewum  civile,  or 
sense  of  reciprocal  obligation  and  right  in  society  with  others, 
which  marked  more  or  less  even  the  most  powerful  members  of 
a  Grecian  city,  whether  oligarchical  or  democratioaL  If  this  wa& 
true  of  Philip,  it  was  still  more  true  of  Alexander,  who  inherited 
the  violent  temperament  and  headstrong  will  of  his  furioua 
Epirotoc  mother  Olympias. 
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A  kinsman  of  Olympias,  named  Leomdas,  and  an  Akarnanian 
named  Lysimachus,  are  mentioned  as  the  chiet  tutors  Boyhood 
to  whom  Alexander's  childhood  was  entrusted1  Of  £onofUC*" 
course  the  Iliad  ot  Homer  was  among  the  first  things  Alexander, 
which  he  learnt  as  a  boy.  Throughout  most  of  his  Me,  he 
retained  a  strong  interest  in  this  poem,  a  copy  of  which,  said  to 
have  been  corrected  by  Aristotle,  lie  carried  with  him  in  his 
military  campaigns.  We  are  not  told,  nor  is  it  piobable,  that  he 
felt  any  similar  attachment  for  the  less  waihke  Odyssey.  Even 
as  a  child,  he  learned  to  identify  Inmself  in  sympathy  with 
Achillas— his  ancestor  by  the  raothex's  side,  accoidmg  to  the 
JEakid  pedigree.  The  tutor  Lysimachus  won  his  heart  by  calling 
himself  Phoenix—Alexander,  Achillas— and  Philip,  by  the  name 
of  Peleus.  Of  Alexander's  boyish  poetical  recitations,  one  anec- 
dote remains,  both  curious  and  of  unquestionable  authenticity, 
He  was  ten  years  old  when  the  Athenian  legation,  including  both 
J2sehm§a  and  Demosthenes,  came  to  Pclla  to  treat  about  peace 
While  Philip  entertained  them  at  table,  in  his  usual  agreeable  and 
convivial  manner,  the  "boy  Alexander  recited  for  their  amusement 
certain  passages  of  poetry  winch  he  had  learnt ;  and  delivered, 
an  response  with  another  boy,  a  dialogue  out  of  one  of  the 
Grecian  dramas.8 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Alexander  was  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  Aristotle,  whom  Philip  expressly  invited  He  receives 
for  the  purpose,  and  whose  father  Nikomackus  had  f™^110*1011 
been  both  friend  and  physician  ot  Philip's  father  Aiistotie. 
Amyntas.  What  course  of  study  Alexander  was  made  to  go 
through,  we  unfortunately  cannot  state.  He  enjoyed  the  teaching 
of  Aristotle  for  at  leaat  three  years,  and  we  are  told  that  he 
devoted  himself  to  it  with  ardour,  contracting  a  strong  attachment 
to  his  preceptor.  His  powers  of  addressing  an  audience,  though 
not  so  well  attested  as  those  of  his  father,  were  always  found 
sufficient  for  his  purpose ;  moreover,  he  retained,  even  m  the 
midst  of  bis  fatiguing  Asiatic  campaigns,  an  interest  in  Greek 
literature  and  poetry. 

At  what  precise  moment,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
Alexander  first  took  part  iu  active  service,  we  do  not  know,  It 
is  said  that  once,  when  quite  a  youth,  he  received  some  Persian 

l  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  5, 6.  a  JEschinSi  cont,  Timaioh  p,  1ST. 
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envoys  during  the  absence  of  his  father,  and  that  he  surprised 
them  by  the  maturity  of  his  demeanour,  as  well  as  by 
political  the  political  bearing  and  pertinence  of  his  questions l 
?natur\t?of  Though  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  340  B.O  he  was 
Alexander  left  at  home  as  regent  while  Philip  was  engaged  in  the 
quarrels  sieges  of  Byzantium  and  Permthus.  He  put  down  a 
father18  revolt  of  the  neighbouring  Thracian  tribe  called  Msedi, 
took  one  of  their  towns,  and  founded  it  anew  under 
the  title  of  Alexandria,  the  earliest  town  which  bore 
that  name,  afterwards  applied  to  various  other  towns  planted  by 
him  and  by  his  successors.  In  the  march  of  Philip  into  Greece 
(338  B.O.),  Alexander  took  part,  commanded  one  of  the  wings  at 
the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  and  is  said  to  have  first  gained  the 
advantage  on  his  side  over  the  Theban  sacred  band.3 

Yet,  notwithstanding  such  marks  of  confidence  and  co-opera- 
tion, other  incidents  occurred  producing  bitter  animosity  between 
the  father  and  the  son  By  his  wife  Olympias,  Philip  had  as  off- 
spring Alexander  and  Kleopatra ,  by  a  Thessalian  mistress  named 
Philmna,  he  had  a  son  named  Aridseus  (afterwards  called  Philip 
Aridaeus) ;  he  had  also  daughters  named  Kynna  (or  KynanS)  and 
Thessalomke"  Olympias,  a  woman  of  sanguinary  and  implacable 
disposition,  had  rendered  herself  so  odious  to  him  that  he  re- 
pudiated her,  and  married  a  new  wife  named  Kleopatra.  I  have 
recounted  in  my  ninetieth  chapter  the  indignation  felt  by  Alexan- 
der at  this  proceeding,  and  the  violent  altercation  which  occurred 
during  the  conviviality  of  the  marriage  banquet,  where  Pluhp 
actually  snatched  his  sword,  threatened  his  son's  life,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  executing  the  threat  by  falling  down  through 
intoxication.  After  this  quarrel,  Alexander  retired  from  Mace- 
donia, conducting  his  mother  to  her  brother  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus.  A  son  was  born  to  Philip  hy  Kleopatra.  Her  brother 
or  uncle  Attains  acquired  high  favour.  Her  kinsmen  and  part  isans 
generally  were  also  promoted ;  while  Ptolemy,  Nearchus,  and 
other  persona  attached  to  Alexander  were  banished.8 

The  prospects  of  Alexander  were  thus  full  of  uncertainty  and 
peril,  up  to  the  very  day  of  Philip's  assassination.  The  succession 

i  Plutarch,  Alex,  k  his  father  daring  part  of  the  -war  to 

a  Plutarch,  Alex  9.     Justin  aa,ys   Thrace  (ix.  1), 
that  Alexander  waa  the  companion  of       *  Plutarch,  Alex,  10 ;  Arriau,  III.  0, 8. 
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to  the  Macedonian  crown,  though  transmitted  m  the  same  family, 
was  by  no  means  assured  as  to  individual  members 
Moreover,  in  the  regal  house  of  Macedonia1  (as 
among  the  kings  called  Diadochi,  who  acquired 
dominion  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great),  thTiasTyear 
violent  feuds  and  standing  mistrust  between  father,  ofriullp* 
sons,  and  brethren,  weie  ordinary  phenomena,  to  which  the 
family  of  the  Antigonids  formed  an  honourable  exception.  Be- 
tween Alexandei  and  Olympias  on  the  one  side,  and  Kleopatra 
with  her  son  and  Attains  on  the  other,  a  rnm<leious  contest  wab 
sure  to  ari^e  Kleopatra  was  at  this  time  in  the  ascendant , 
Olympias  was  violent  and  mischievous,  and  Philip  was  only 
forty-seven  years  of  age.  Hence  the  futuie  threatened  nothing 
but  aggravated  dissension  and  difficulties  for  Alexander  More- 
over, his  strong  will  and  imperious  temper,  eminently  suitable 
for  supieme  command,  disqualified  him  from  playing  a  subordi- 
nate part  even  to  his  own  father  The  prudence  of  Philip,  when 
about  to  depart  on  Ma  Asiatic  expedition,  induced  him  to  attempt 
to  heal  these  family  dissensions  by  giving  his  daughter  Kleopatra 
in  marriage  to  her  uncle  Alexander  of  Epirus,  brother  of  Olympias. 
It  waa  during  the  splendid  marriage  festival,  then  celebrated  at 
JBga*,  that  he  was  asRassinated— Olympias,  Kleopatra,  and  Alex- 
ander being  all  present,  while  Attains  was  m  Asia,  commanding 
the  Macedonian  division  sent  forward  ia  advance,  jointly  with 

i  Hee  the  third  chapter  of  Plutarch's  rod  <r<fy*aro«  TrAmn'ov,   tit  ^V  aX\a  *al 
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Parmemo.  Had  Philip  escaped  this  catastrophe,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  earned  on  the  war  in  Asia  Minor  with  quite  as  much 
energy  and  skill  as  it  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by  Alexander  • 
though  we  may  doubt  whether  the  father  would  have  stretched 
out  t<3  those  ulterior  undertakings  which,  gigantic  and  far-reach- 
ing as  they  were,  fell  short  of  the  unsatiable  ambition  of  the  son 
But  successful  as  Philip  might  have  been  in  Asia,  he  would  hardly 
have  escaped  gloomy  family  feuds,  with  Alexander  as  a  mutinous 
son,  under  the  instigations  of  Olympias,  and  with  Kleopatra  on 
the  other  side,  feeling  that  her  own  safety  depended  upon  the 
removal  of  regal  or  quasi-regal  competitors. 

From  such  formidable  perils,  visible  in  the  distance,  it  not  im- 
impression  mediately  impending,  the  sword  of  Pausamas  guaran- 
producedby  teed  both  Alexander  and  the  Macedonian  kingdom, 
death  of  ^  But  at  the  moment  when  the  blow  was  struck,  and 
piuiip  ^hen  the  Lynkestian  Alexander,  one  of  those  privy 
to  it,  ran  to  forestall  resistance  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  Alexander  the  Great,1  no  one  knew  what  to  expect  from  the 
young  prince  thus  suddenly  exalted  at  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
The  sudden  death  of  Philip  in  the  fulness  of  glory  and  ambitious 
hopes,  must  have  produced  the  strongest  impression,  first  upon 
the  festive  crowd  assembled,  next  throughout  Macedonia  j  lastly, 
upon  the  foreigners  whom  he  had  reduced  to  dependence,  from 
the  Danube  to  the  borders  of  Paeonia.  All  these  dependencies 
were  held  only  by  the  fear  of  Macedonian  force.  It  remained  to 
be  proved  whether  the  youthful  son  of  Philip  was  capable  of 
putting  down  opposition  and  upholding  the  powerful  organization 
created  by  his  father,  Moreover  Perdikkas,  the  elder  brother  and 
predecessor  of  Philip,  had  left  a  son  named  Amyntas,  now  at 
least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to  whom  many  looked  as  the  proper 
successor.2 

But  Alexander,  present  and  proclaimed  at  once  by  his  friends, 
Accession  of  showed  himself,  both  m  word  and  deed,  perfectly  com- 
m^rgsT  ^etent  to  *^e  emergeilcy'  He  mustered,  caressed,  and 
ana  judg-  conciliated  the  divisions  of  the  Macedonian  array  and 
me11  the  chief  officers.  His  addresses  were  judicious  and 

*  Aman,  i.  26,  * ,  Justin,  3d.  2.   See  Hut  I>e  Fortunfi,  Alex.  Magn,  p,  827. 
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eneigetic,  engaging  that  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
maintained  unimpaired,1  and  that  even  the  Asiatic  projects 
already  proclaimed  should  be  prosecuted  with  as  much  vigour  as 
if  Philip  still  lived. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Alexander  to  celebrate  with 
magnificent  solemnities  the  funeral  of  his  deceased 
father.  While  the  preparations  for  it  were  going  on, 
he  instituted  researches  to  find  out  and  punish  the 
accomplices  of  Pausamas.  Of  these,  indeed,  the  most  Alexander- 
illustrious  person  mentioned  to  us—  Olympias—  was 
not  only  protected  by  her  position  from  punishment, 
but  retained  great  ascendency  over  her  son  to  the  end 
of  his  life  Three  other  persons  are  mentioned  by  name  as  ac- 
complices—brothers, and  persons  of  good  family  from  the  district 
of  Upper  Macedonia  called  Lynk&tw—  -Alexander,  Heromenls,  , 
and  Arrhibseus,  sons  of  Aoropus,  The  two  latter  were  put  to 
death,  but  the  first  of  the  three  was  spared,  and  even  promoted 
to  important  charges  as  a  reward  for  his  useful  forwardness  in. 
instantly  saluting  Alexander  king,*  Others  also,  we  know  not 
how  many,  were  executed  $  and  Alexander  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  there  still  remained  some  undetected.8  The  Persian  king 
boasted  in  public  letters,4  with  how  much  truth  we  cannot  say, 
that  he  too  had  been  among  the  instigators  of  Pausanias. 

Among  the  persona  slain  about  this  time  by  Alexander,  we  may 
number  his  first  cousin  and  brother-in-law  Amyntas,  son  of 
Perdikkas  (the  elder  brother  of  the  deceased  Philip).  Amyutas 
was  a  boy  when  his  father  Perdikkas  died.  Though  having  a 
preferable  claim  to  the  succession,  according  to  usage,  he  had  been 
put  aside  by  his  uncle  Philip,  on  the  ground  of  his  age  and  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  required  on  commencing  a  new  reign.  Philip 
had  however  given  in  marriage  to  this  Amyntas  his  daughter  (by 
an  lUyrian  mother)  Kynna.  Nevertheless,  Alexander  now  put 
Mm  to  death,*  on  accusation  of  conspiracy  :  under  what  precise 

l!Diod  xvli  2  Pausatdas 

a  Awia'a,  I  28,  a  ;  Curttos,  rtl  t*  «.       *  Plutarch,  Alexarod.  10-87  ;  Wodor. 
Alexander,  son  of  Afcropus,  was  son-   xvil  51  :  Justin,  xl.  11. 
f  Antipater.   The  caae  of  this       *  Arrian,  ii  14,  10, 

*Curtfos,  rf/$.  IT;  vl    10,  24, 


-  ,          .                  , 

a  certain  basis  to  those  who  laid  (Cur-  Arrian  mentioned  this  Amyntas  son  of 

tet^O8)&  Alexander  had  dealt  Perdikkas  (as  well  as  the  fact  of  his 

the  accomplice*  of  having  been  put  to  death  by  Alexander 
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circumstances  does  not  appear,  but  probably  Amyntas  (whor 
besides  being  the  son  of  Philip's  elder  brother,  was  at  least 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  while  Alexander  was  only  twenty)  con- 
ceived himself  as  having  a  better  right  to  the  succession,  and  was 
so  conceived  by  many  others.  The  infant  son  of  Kleopatra  by 
Philip  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Alexander,  as  a  rival  in  the 
succession ;  Kleopatra  herself  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Olympian  during  his  absence,  and  to  his  regret.  Attains,  alsor 
uncle  of  Kleopatra  and  joint  commander  of  the  Macedonian  army 
in  Asia,  was  assassinated,  under  the  private  oiders  of  Alexander, 
by  Hekataeus  and  Philotas.1  Another  Amyntas,  son  of  Antiochus 
(there  seem  to  have  been  several  Macedonians  named  Amyntas)^ 
fled  for  safety  into  Asia  ;2  probably  others,  who  felt  themselves  to/ 
be  objects  of  suspicion,  did  the  like,  since,  by  the  Macedonian 
custom,  not  merely  a  person  convicted  of  high  treason,  but  all  hia 
kindred  along  with  him,  were  put  to  death  8 
By  unequivocal  manifestations  of  energy  and  address,  and 
by  despatching  rivals  or  dangerous  malcontents^ 
Alexander  thus  speedily  fortified  his  position  on  the 
throne  at  home.  But  from  the  foreign  dependents  of 
Macedonia— Greeks,  Thracians,  and  Illyrians— the , 
like  acknowledgment  was  not  so  easily  obtained. 
Most  of  them  were  disposed  to  throw  off  the  yoke  -r 
yet  none  darecl  to  take  the  initiative  of  moving,  and 
the  suddenness  of  Philip's  death  found  them  altogether 
unprepared  for  combination.  By  that  event  the 
Greeks  were  discharged  from  all  engagement,  since  the  vote  of 
the  confederacy  had  elected  him  personally  as  Imperator.  They 

before  the  Asiatic  expedition),  in  the  Jjangarus  died  of  siofcneas  soon  after ; 
lost  work  rtL  jneTa  'AA<ff  avSpov— see  Pho-  so  that  this  carriage  never  took  place, 
tins,  cod  92,  p  220  But  Arrian,  in  But  when  th^j  promise  was  made, 
his  account  of  Alexander's  expedition,  Kynna  must  have  been  a  widow.  Her 
does  not  mention  the  fact,  which  shows  husband  Amyntas  must  therefore  have 
that  his  silence  is  not  to  be  assumed  been  put  to  death  during  the  first 
as  a  conclusive  reason  for  discrediting  months  of  Alexander's  reign 
allegations  of  others  1  See  chap,  so  ?  JMod.  xvit,  2  j  Oar- 
Compare  Polysenus,  viii  60  ;  and  tius,  vii  1, 0 ;  Justin,  ix.  7,  xi  2,  adi  6 ; 
Plutarch,  Fort  Alex.  Magn  p,  327.  Plutarch,  Alexand.  10 ;  Pausanias, 

It  was  during  his  expedition  into  vm.  7,  6. 

!Thraoe  and  Illyna,  about  eight  months  2  Arnan,  i,  17,  10 ,  Plutarch,  Alex. 

after  his  accession,  that  Alexander  20 ,  Ourtius,  iii.  28, 18, 

promised  to  give  his  sister  Kynna  m  3  Curtius,  vi  4,2, 20.   Compare  with 

marriage  to  Langanis  prince  of  the  this  custom  a  passage  in  the  Ala*  of 

Agnanes  (Arrian,  Exp  AIM,  15,7).  Sophokies,v  725* 
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were  now  at  liberty,  in  so  far  as  there  was  any  liberty  at  all  in 
the  proceeding,  to  elect  any  one  else,  or  to  abstain,  from  re-elect- 
ing at  aU}  and  even  to  let  the  confederacy  expire.  Now  it  was 
only  under  constraint  and  intimidation,  as  was  well  known  both 
in  Greece  and  in  Macedonia,  that  they  had  conferred  this  dignity 
even  on  Philip,  who  had  earned  it  by  splendid  exploits,  and  had 
proved  himself  the  ablest  captain  and  politician  of  the  age. 
They  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  transfer  it  to  a  youth  like 
Alexander,  until  he  had  shown  himself  capable  of  bringing  the 
like  coercion  to  bear,  and  extorting  the  same  submission.  The 
wish  to  break  loose  from  Macedonia,  widely  spread  throughout 
the  Grecian  cities,  found  open  expression  from  Demosthenes  and 
others  in  the  assembly  at  Athens.  That  orator  (if  we  are  to 
believe  his  rival  ^Eschm^s),  having  received  private  intelligence 
of  the  assassination  of  Philip,  through  certain  spies  of  Charidemus, 
before  it  was  publicly  known  to  others,  pretended  to  have  had  it 
revealed  to  him  m  &  dream  by  the  gods.  Appearing  in  the 
assembly  with  his  gayest  attire,  he  congratulated  his  countrymen 
on  the  death  of  their  greatest  enemy,  and  pronounced  high 
encomiums  on  the  brave  tyrannicide  of  Pausanias,  which  he 
would  probably  compare  to  that  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton*1 
He  depreciated  the  abilities  of  Alexander,  calling  him  Margins 
(the  name  of  a  silly  character  in.  one  of  the  Homeric  poems),  and 
intimating  that  he  would  be  too  much  distracted  with  embarrass- 
ments and  ceremonial  duties  at  home  to  have  leisure  for  a 
foreign  march.8  Such,  according  to  JEschinSs,  was  the  language 
of  Demosthenes  on  the  first  news  of  Philip's  death.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  public  of  Athens,  as  well  as  Demosthenes,  felt 
great  joy  at  an  event  which  seemed  to  open  to  them  fresh  chances 
of  freedom,  and  that  the  motion  for  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,8 
in  spite  of  Phokionffl  opposition,  was  readily  adopted.  But 
though  the  manifestation  of  sentiment  at  Athens  was  thus  anti- 
Macedonian,  exhibiting  aversion  to  the  renewal  of  that  obedience 
which  had  been  recently  promised  to  Philip,  Demosthenes  did 
not  go  eo  far  as  to  declare  any  positive  hostility.4  He  tned  to 
ope&  communication  with  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor,  and  also, 


o.  SO,  p,      8  jtatofl,  FhgMofl,  18. 


4ee,o.78,p.eoS;Plut.rTftmo»th.  21  4  We  gather  this  from 

a  Mt&K.  Adv.  Kteuiph.  p,  M7»  o.  $0.   adv.  Kta&pb.  p,  5ft,  c.  52. 

9—33 
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if  we  may  believe  Diodfaus,  with  the  Macedonian  commander  in 
Asia  Minor,  Attains.  But  neither  of  the  two  missions  was 
successful  Attains  sent  his  letter  to  Alexander;  while  the 
Persian  king,1  probably  relieved  by  the  death  oi  Philip  from 
immediate  fear  of  the  Macedonian  power,  despatched  a  peremptory 
refusal  to  Athens,  intimating  that  he  would  furnish  no  more 
money  a 

Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  in  other  Grecian  states  also,  the 
death  of  Philip  excited  aspirations  for  freedom.  The 
Autumn  Lacedaemonians,  who,  though  unsupported,  had  stood 
Discontent  out  iafl«fcibly  against  any  obedience  to  him,  were  now 
in  Greece,  on  the  watch  for  new  allies  ;  while  the  Arcadians, 
positive  Argeians,  and  Eleians  manifested  sentiments  adverse 
movement  ^  Macedonia.  The  Ambrakiots  expelled  the  garrison 
placed  by  Philip  in  their  city  ;  the  JEtolians  passed  a  vote  to 
assist  in  restoring  those  Akarnanian  exiles  whom  he  had  banished.8 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Thessahans  manifested  unshaken  ad- 
herence to  Macedonia.  But  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  ThGbes, 
and  the  macedonizing  Thebans  who  now  governed  that  city,4 
were  probably  the  mam  obstacles  to  any  combined  manifestation 
in  favour  of  Hellenic  autonomy. 

Apprised  of  these  impulses  prevalent  throughout  the  Grecian 
B  c  336  world,  Alexander  felt  the  necessity  of  checking  them 
October  by  a  demonstration  immediate  as  well  as  intinudat- 
His  energy  and  rapidity  of  proceedings  speedily 
°verawe^-  a^  those  who  had  speculated  ou  Ins  youth, 


submission  '  or  had  adopted  the  epithets  applied  to  him  by  Demos- 
o      ens.     then§s.    Having  surmounted,  in  a  shorter  tinus  than 

i  Diodorus  (xvii.  5)  mentions  this  publicly  boasting  of  having  procured 

communication  of  Demosthenfis   to  the  deed,  and  before  he  had  yet  learnt 

Attains,  which,  however,  I  cannot  to  fear  Alexander    Op  JDiod6r,  xvii.  7. 
but    think   improbable       Probably        3  Diod&r.  xvii.  3 
Charidemus  was  the  organ  of  the  com-       *  DiodCrus  (xvii   8)  saya  that  tho 

munications  Thebans  pawed  a  vote  to  oxpol  tho 

»  This  letter  from  Darius  is  dis-  Macedonian  garrison  in  tho  Kadmala, 

tinctiy  alluded  to,  and  even  a  sen-  But  I  have  little  hesitation  in  rejecting 

tence  cited  from  it,  by  ,SGschin&i  adv  this  statement.    We  may  be  stiro  that 

Ktesiph  pp.  683,  684.  c  88.   We  know  the  presence  of  tho  Macedonian  Karri- 

that  Darius  wrote  in  very  different  son  was  connected  with  the  predomt- 

language  not  long  afterwards,  near  the  nance  in  the  city  of  a  party  favourable 

time  when  Alexander  crossed  into  to  Macedonia.    In  the  ensuinff  yoar, 

Asia  (Arrian,  ii  U,  11)     The  first  when  the  resistance  really  occurred, 

letter  must  have  been  sent  shortly  this  was  done  by  the  anti-  Macedonian 

after  Philip's  death,  when  Darius  was  party,  who  then  got  back  from  oxtl*. 
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wa«  supposed  possible,  the  difficulties  of  his  newly-acquired 
position  at  home,  he  marched  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  seemingly  about  two  months  after  the  death  of 
Philip.  He  was  favourably  received  by  the  Thessalians,  who 
passed  a  vote  constituting  Alexander  head  of  Greece  in  place  of 
his  father  Philip  ;  which  vote  was  speedily  confirmed  by  the 
Amphiktyomc  assembly,  convoked  at  Thermopylae  Alexander 
next  advanced  to  Thebes,  and  from  thence  over  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth  into  Poloponntsus.  The  details  of  his  march  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  his  great  force,  probably  not  inferior  to  that  which 
had  conquered  at  Chceroneia,  spread  terror  everywhere,  silencing 
all  except  his  partisans.  Nowhere  was  the  alarm  greater  than  at 
Athens.  The  Athenians,  recollecting  both  the  speeches  of  their 
orators  and  the  voten  of  their  assembly^-offensive  at  least,  if  not 
hostile,  to  the  Macedonians—  trembled  lest  the  march  of 
Alexander  should  be  directed  against  their  city,  and  accordingly 
made  preparation  for  standing  a  siege.  All  citizens  were  enj  oined 
to  bring  in  their  families  and  properties  from  the  country,  inso- 
much that  the  space  within  the  walls  was  full  both  of  fugitives 
and  of  cattle,1  At  the  same  time,  the  assembly  adopted,  on  the 
motion  of  Demadls,  a  resolution  of  apology  and  full  submission 
to  Alexander  :  they  not  only  recognized  him  as  chief  of  Greece, 
but  conferred  upon  him  divine  honours,  in  terms  even  more 
emphatic  than  those  bestowed  on  Philip.8  The  mover,  with 
other  legates,  carried  the  resolution  to  Alexander,  whom  they 
found  at  Th&bes,  and  who  accepted  their  submission.  A  young 
speaker  named  Pytheas  is  said  to  have  opposed  the  vote  m  the 
Athenian  aaeembly.*  "Whether  Demosthenes  did  the  like—  or 
whether,  under  the  feeling  of  disappointed  anticipations  and 
overwhelming  Macedonian  force,  he  condemned  himself  to 
silence—  we  cannot  say.  That  he  did  not  go  with  Demadls  on 
the  mission  to  Alexander  seems  a  matter  of  course,  though  he  is 
aaid  to  fcave  been  appointed  by  public  vote  to  do  so,  and  to  have 
declined  the  duly.  He  accompanied  the  legation  as  for  as  Mount 
Kithwron,  on  the  frontier,  and  then  returned  to  Athens/  We 


tfa  Aw.  4JfceWa&  adv.  Kteslpb.  p.  564, 

.  p.  180*  c.  50  ;  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  p.  $7  ; 

,  1.1,4.  EHod&r.  xvii.  4  j  Plutarch,  Demosth. 

oh,  Rfllpub.  Ger,  Pnecept.  c.  23  (Plutarcli  confounds  the  proceed- 

p,804.  Ings  of  thia  year  with  those  of  the 
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read  with  astonishment  that  J£schm§s  and  his  other  enemies 
denounced  this  step  as  a  cowardly  desertion.  No  envoy  could 
be  so  odious  to  Alexander,  or  so  likely  to  provoke  refusal  for  the 
proposition  which  he  carried,  as  Demosthenes  To  employ  him 
in  such  a  mission  would  have  been  absuid  ,  except  for  the 
purpose,  probably  intended  by  his  enemies,  that  he  might  be 
either  detained  by  the  conqueror  as  an  expiatory  victim,1  or 
sent  back  as  a  pardoned  and  humiliated  prisoner 

After  displaying  his  force  in  various  portions  of  Peloponnesus, 
B.O  336  Alexander  returned  to  Corinth,  where  he  convened 
Autumn.  deputies  from  the  Grecian  cities  generally.  The  list 
Alexander  of  those  cities  which  obeyed  the  summons  is  not 
impSr  before  us>  btlt  Probably  it  included  nearly  all  the 
of  the  cities  of  Central  Greece.  We  know  only  that  the 
theconven-  Lacedaemonians  continued  to  stand  aloof,  refusing  all 
Connth—  concurrence.  Alexander  asked  from  the  assembled 
continued  deputies  the  same  appointment  which  the  victorious 
concurrence  Philip  had  required  and  obtained  two  years  before—- 
by Sparta  ^e  hegemony  or  headship  of  the  Greeks  collectively 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  war  against  Persia.2  To  the 
request  of  a  prince  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  army,  one  aiiawei 
only  was  admissible  He  was  nominated  Imperator  with  full 
powers,  by  land  and  &ca  Overawed  by  the  presence  ano 
sentiment  of  Macedonian  force,  all  acquiesced  in  this  vote  excepi 
the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  convention  sanctioned  by  Alexander  was  probably  tht 
same  as  that  settled  by  and  with  his  father  Philip.  Its  grand  Jint 
significant  feature  was  that  it  recognized  Hollas  as  a  confederacy 


succeeding  year)      Demadte,  in  the  retas,  yvriva  $i\fmru  ^  ttotr&v  •  <a 

fragment  of  his  oration  remaining  to  alnj<ranra  \aftttv  irapa  w&vruv,  n-Afti 

us,  makes  no  aUusion  to  thia  proceeding  Awccficu^onW,  &c, 
of  Demosthenes  Arrian  speaks  as  if  this  request  hat 

This  decree,  naming  Demosthenes  been  addressed  only  to  the  Greek! 

among  the  envoys,  is  likely  enough  to  mthm  Peloponne'sus  ,  moreover.  h< 

have  been  passed  chiefly  by  the  votes  mentions  no  assembly  at   Oormfch 

of  his  enemies.   It  was  always  open  to  which  la  noticed  (though  with  BOUII 

an  Athenian  citizen  to  accept  or  decline  confusion)  by  Diod6nw,  JuHtin,  ant 

such  an  appointment  Plutarch    Cities  out  of  Peloponnesus 

i  Several  years  afterwards,  DemacWs  f8^0!1  f18  wlt?ln  **»  wust  liave 

fi 


Arrian,  i,  l,  2.    ««•««>  trap'  #VTW»  the  extra-Peloponnesian  cftiea—  whicl 
rfr  ivl  roi>t  nrfp<roi$  <rrpa-  seems  not  probable 
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imder  the  Macedonian  prince  as  Imperator  or  executive  head  and 
arm.  It  crowned  him  with  a  legal  sanction,  as  keeper 
of  the  peace  within  Greece,  and  conqueror  abroad  in 
the  name  of  Greece.  Of  its  other  conditions,  some 
are  made  known  to  us  by  subsequent  complaints:  guaranteed8 
such  conditions  as,  being  equitable  and  tutelary  fotllecitleB 
towards  the  members  generally,  the  Macedonian  chief  found  it 
inconvenient  to  observe,  and  speedily  began  to  violate.  Each 
Hellenic  city  was  pronounced,  by  the  first  article  of  the  conven- 
tion, to  be  free  and  autonomous.  In  each  the  existing  political 
constitution  was  recognized  as  it  stood,  all  other  cities  were 
forbidden  to  interfere  with  it,  or  to  second  any  attack  by  its 
hostile  exiles.1  No  new  despot  was  to  be  established ;  no  dis- 
possessed despot  was  to  be  restored.2  Each  city  became  bound  to 
discourage  in  every  other,  as  far  as  possible,  all  illegal  violence, 
such  as  political  executions,  confiscation,  spoliation,  re-division  of 
land  or  abolition  of  debts,  factious  manumission  of  slaves,  &c,8 
To  each  was  guaranteed  freedom  of  navigation ;  maritime  capture 
was  prohibited  on  pain  of  enmity  from  all.4  Each  was  forbidden 
to  send  armed  vessels  into  the  harbour  of  any  other,  or  to  build 
vessels  or  engage  seamen  there.5  By  each  an  path  was  talcen  to 
observe  these  condition?,  to  declare  war  against  all  who  violated 
them,  and  to  keep  them  inscribed  on.  a  commemorative  column. 
Provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  admitting  any  additional 
city*  on  its  subsequent  application,  though  it  might  not  have 
been  a  party  to  the  original  contract  Moreover,  it  appears  that 
.a  standing  military  force,  under  Macedonian  orders,  was  provided 

J  Demosthenes  (or  Pseudo-Demos-  WJP  fx«rrfxov<riv.   .   .  . 

thento),  Orat,  xvii,  De  Fcedere  Alex-  »  Dewosth.  it>.  pp.  218,  210,   B8h- 

andxino,  pp.  218,  214.   4mr4mt  ^  <rvv  necke,  in  his  instructive  comments  on 

0>i/e»j  «Mu$  tv  Apxtf,  &«vflrfpov9  «Zw  Kttl  this  convention  {Forschungen  auf  dem 

aflravl/AOvc  Toi^EUijj'a*— *<rri  -yap  yt-  Gebiete  der  Attlschen  Redner,  p.  6$8), 

ypattjuUvov,  i&v  rtm  T<XS  vrotanta?  r&?  has    treated    the   prohibition    here 

Trap' **a<TTotr  oucrctr,  orerovs  opxour  TOV?  mentioned  as  if  it  were  one  specially 

iripl  rn*  Mvy:  W/AWO-OV.  Kftr«M<r<d<rt,  binding  the  Macedonians  not  to  sail 

7ro\miovf  <lm  irao-c  TO!?  njs  «IP^VT?C  with  armed  ships  into  the  Peireeus. 

^TrfYouaiv.   ,   ,   .  This  undoubtedly  is  the  particular 

^  Pemosthents  Oratio  Da  Fcedore  case  on  which  the  orator  insists :  but 

Alex  p  218.  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  only  a 

a  Demoeth.  i6.  p,  215.  particular  case  under  a  general  pro* 

4Demo8th,t6-p*217.  J<rrlyAp&firov  hibitory  rule. 

Av  r&b  <rw^Ka«»  rJjv  0AAartW  irXfu^  »  Arrian,  ii,  1, 7 ;  il  2, 4     .Demosth, 

fr  «^iNt»  K<&  »wj«fr«  »e  Fcad.  Alex,  p.  218    Tenedos,  Mity^ 

to  Mri^w  vK<*w  juwj«  Wne,  Antissa,  and  Kresus,  can  hardly 

W  rt?  tr«v\T*j5r«x  have  been  members  of  ttie  convention 

*Iv«t  «pSi<rt  roiy  T^V  «ip^-  when  first  sworn. 
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to  enforce  observance  of  tne  convention,  and  that  the  synod  oi 

deputies  was  contemplated  as  likely  to  meet  periodically.1 

Such,  was  the  convention,  in  so  far  as  we  know  its  terms, 

agreed  to  by  the  Grecian  deputies  at  Corinth  with 

Autumn        Alexander,  but  with  Alexander  at  the  head  of  an 

Authority      irresistible  army.    He  proclaimed  it  as  the  "public 

claimed  by    statute  of  the  Greeks,"2  constituting  a  paramount 

under  tne      obligation,  of  which  he  was  the  enforcer,  binding  on 


authorizing  him  to  treat  all  transgressors  aa 
tion^of  the  rebels.  It  was  set  forth  as  counterpart  of  and  substi- 
tute ior  the  convention  of  Antalkidas,  which  we  shall 
presently  see  the  officers  of  Darius  trying  to  revive 
against  him—the  headship  of  Persia  against  that  of  Macedonia 
Such  is  the  melancholy  degradation  of  the  Giecian  world,  that  its 
cities  have  no  alternative  except  to  choose  between  these  two  foreign 
potentates,  or  to  invite  the  help  of  Darius,  the  most  distant  and 
least  dangerous,  whose  headship  could  hardly  be  more  than 
nominal,  against  a  neighbour  sure  to  be  domineering  and  com 
pressive,  and  likely  enough  to  be  tyrannical.  Of  the  onct 
powerful  Hellenic  chiefs  and  competitors — Sparta,  Athens, 
ThSbes— under  each  of  whom  the  Grecian  world  had  been  uphold 
as  an  independent  and  self-determining  aggregate,  admitting  the 
free  play  of  native  sentiment  and  character  under  circumstances 
more  or  less  advantageous,  the  two  last  are  now  confounded  af 
common  units  (one  even  held  under  garrison)  among  the  subject 

i  Demosth    Orat    De  Fued    Alex  sent  envoys  to  entreat  aid  from  the 

p  216     «<rrl yap  iv rat?  owflfcais  <7rt-  Arcadians       "Those    envoys    (tuiyt 

•  •  •  "  fl<u  Tovs<rvv«5p«u'ovraBK*l  Demarchus)  got  with  difficulty  by  soa 

eirl  r-n  /coivfi  (ivXa/cfi  re-  to  the  Arcadians "—o I  Kara.  04Aa(nra» 

-     t$  fr  rafr  *           '  "•     ••               ........ 


. 

Tay/*<?vov$»  5ira>$  iv  r«u?  KOLVUVOV-  /*  6  ^  «•  s  a^utovTO  rrphe  i**fvovy.  Whence 
<r<us  Tr6\ccr<.  ^  yi-yvuvroL  6a.va.rot,  /wjto  should  this  difficulty  ari»c,  excopl 
<t>\jya.l  iropa  rob?  K«iju.avov9  jm?  ir<$A.«<rt  from  a  Macodouiau  occupation  oi 

.    ol  5J  rocrovrov  Sfovfft    Corinth  ? 

ft.  <c(uA.veu/»  uxrre  Kol  <ruyKa.ro.-        **  Arrian,  i    16,  10     irapa  T«t  j 

* 


.. 

,         (p  21C)  5<J^avTarot?*EAAi7<rtv.    Af  Wir  the  deilttl 

The  persons  designated  by  oL  5«,  and  of  Darius,  Alexander  pronounced  that 

denounced  throughout   this   oration  the  Grecian  morcenariea  who  had  been 

generally,  are,  Alexander  or  the  Mace>  serving  with  that  prince  were  highly 

(Ionian  officers  and  soldiers.  criminal  for  having  contravened  the 

.A  passage  in  Deinarchus  cont.  Be-  general  vote  ofthe  Greeks  (Vap<i  r<i  Wy 

inosth  p.  U.  leads  to  the  supposition  ^ara  ra  'FA\JIVUV),  except  such  an  hat) 

that  a  standing  Macedonian  force  was  taken  service  before  that  vote  wat> 

kept  at  Cormtb.  occupying  the  Isthmus,  passed,  and  except  the  ftiuopeaim, 

Tbe  Thebana  declared  againafc  Mace*  whom  Alexander  conuidorcul  OH  sub 

donia  (in  August  or  September,  836  jects  of  Persia  and  not  partaktw*  rot 

B  c  ).  and,  proceeding  to  besiege  the  *oivoC  r&v  'E^X-rvtav  (Arrian,  lit,  2,1,  15 

Macedonian  irarrison  In  the  Kadmeia  ill.  24  8  S) 
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allies  of  Alexander,  while  Sparta  preserves  only  the  dignity  of 
an  isolated  independence. 

It  appears  that  during  the  mne  months  which  succeeded  the 
swearing  of  the  convention,  Alexander  and  his  officers 
(after  his  return  to  Macedonia)  were  active,  both  by  335 
acmed  force  and  by  mission  of  envoys,  in  procuring 
new  adhesions  and  in  remodelling  the  governments 
of  various  cities  suitably  to  their  own  views.  Com- 
plaints  of  such  aggressions  were  raised  in  the  public 
assembly  of  Athens,  the  only  place  in  Greece  where 
any  liberty  of  discussion  still  survived.  An  oration, 
pronounced  by  Demosthenes,  Hyperid£s,  or  one  of 
the  contemporary  anti-Macedonian  politicians  (about  orators  at 
the  spring  or  early  summer  of  335  B.C  ),1  imparts  to  Athens 
us  soms  idea  both  of  the  Macedonian  interventions  steadily  going 
on,  and  of  the  unavailing  remonstrances  raised  against  them  by 
individual  Athenian  citizens.  At  the  time  of  this  oration,  such 
remonstrances  had  already  been  often  repeated.  They  were 
always  m6t  by  the  rnacedonizmg  Athenians  with  peremptory 
declarations  that  the  convention  must  be  observed.  But  in  reply, 
the  remonstrants  urged  that  it  was  unfair  to  call  upon  Athens 
for  strict  observance  of  the  convention,  while  the  Macedonians 
and  their  partisans  in  the  various  cities  were  perpetually  violating 
it  for  their  own  profit  Alexander  and  his  officers  (affirms  this 
orator)  had  never  once  laid  down  their  arms  since  the  convention 
was  settled.  They  had  been  perpetually  tampering  with  the 
governments  of  the  various  cities  to  promote  their  own  partisans 
to  power.*  In  MessQnS,  Siky6n,  and  Pelle*n§  they  had  subverted 
the  popular  constitutions,  banished  many  citizens,  and  established 
friends  of  their  own  as  despots*  The  Macedonian  force,  destined 
as  a  public  guarantee  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  convention, 

1  This  i*  the  omtloa  ««/>l  TWV  wpbc  oration  of  one  of  the  contemporary 

'AArf£a^pot/  wpftjiffo'  already  more  orators.   X  agree  with  Bb'hnecke  (For- 

'than  one*  alluded  to  fcbova*    Though  schungen,  p.  629)  in  thinking  that  it 

standing    among    the    Dw&oathealc  mu»t  Have  been  delivered  a  few  months 

works,  It  if  tuppowd  by  Libwdoi ,  as  after  the  convention  with  Alexander, 

weU  M  by  moat  modern  critic*,  not  to  be  before  the  taking  of  Thebea. 
the  production  of  Demofthen&i— upon       SDenQOBthenes(orPseudo-Demoath.) 

Internal  i^rounda  of  style,  which  are  cer-  Orat  De  Fosdore  Alex.  p.  216      OVTW 

tfclnly  forcible.    Llbanius  »av»  thai  it  *iv  ro^w^S^  ra  6«rXa  «7ni»/«yK«   o 

W*rumtioh»e«emblanoetothefltyleof  Moflc^u,  «<rr«  ov5J  «aW^ero  trwTroT*, 

H?p«ridfti,  At  way  rate,  there  aeema  no  AAX'  m  sal  vijv  7r«pUp^crat  K^  Sow 

reason  to  do»bt  th*t  hi**  genuine  flvvarai,  <fec. 
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had  been  employed  only  to  overrule  its  best  conditions,  and  to 
arm  the  hands  of  factious  partisans.1  Thus  Alexander,  in  his 
capacity  of  Irnperator,  disregarding  all  the  restraints  of  the  con- 
vention, acted  as  chief  despot  for  the  maintenance  of  suboidmate 
despots  m  the  separate  cities2  Even  at  Athens,  this  imperial 
authority  had  rescinded  sentences  of  the  Dikaatery,  and  compelled 
adoption  of  measures  contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitution.3 
At  sea,  the  wrongful  aggressions  of  Alexander  or  his  officers 

had  been  not  less  manifest  than  on  land.  The  con- 
of  tlwcon-  vention,  guaranteeing  to  all  the  cities  the  right  of  free 
vention  at  navigation,  distinctly  forbade  each  to  take  or  detain 
Mace-  vessels  belonging  to  any  other.  Nevertheless  the 
officers  Macedonians  had  seized,  in  the  Hellespont,  all  the 

merchantmen  coming  out  with  cargoes  from  the 
Euxine,  and  carried  them  into  Tenedos,  where  they  were  detained, 
under  various  fraudulent  pretences,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from 
the  proprietors  and  cities  whose  supply  of  corn  was  thus  inter- 
cepted. Among  these  sufferers,  Athens  stood  conspicuous  ;  since 
consumers  of  imported  corn,  slnp-owneis,  and  merchants  were 
more  numerous  there  than  elsewhere.  The  Athenians,  addressing 
complaints  and  remonstrances  without  effect,  became  at  length  so 
incensed,  and  perhaps  uneasy  about  their  provisions,  that  they 
passed  a  decree  to  equip  and  despatch  100  triremes,  appointing 
Menestheus  (son  of  Iphikrat^s)  admiral  By  this  strenuous 
manifestation  the  Macedonians  were  induced  to  release  the 
detained  vessels.  Had  the  detention  been  prolonged,  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  would  have  sailed  to  extort  redress  by  force ;  so  that, 
as  Athens  was  more  than  a  match  for  Macedon  on  sea,  the 
maritime  empire  of  the  latter  would  have  been  overthrown,  while 
even  on  land  much  encouragement  would  have  been  given  to 
malcontents  against  it,4  Another  incident  had  occurred,  less 

i  Demosth  ib  pp.  214, 215  tbe  opposite  mainland,  or  with  Mem* 

a  Demosth.    (or    Pseudo-Pemosth,)  non. 

Orat.  De  Fcedere  Alex  pp  212.214.215.  «  Demosth.    (or  Paeudo-Demostb.) 

220.  where  the  orator  speaks  of  Alex-  Orat.  De  Fcedere  Alex.  p.  215.     «.»«  *< 

ander  as  the  nJpavvos  of  Greece.  l$iW  £JUL£?  v6iu>  v*  dvavKajbucrt  Mm  v,  roixr 

The  orator  argues  (p.  21$)  that  the  fiiv  K*Kpt/x<foovf  4v  rm?  6t*a<m7ptW  4- 

Macedonians  had  recognized  despotism  trfvr«$,  Irtpa  4<t  rofurAijdq  rotaOra 

as  contrary  to  the  convention,  in  so  JWVDI  iropava/Miv,    .   *    . 

far  as  to  expel  the  despots  from  the  *  Demosth  i&.p  217     «is  r 

towns  of  Antissa  and  Ereaus  in  Lesbos,  vfrepovju'as  ^A0o v,  MOT*  t i«  Ttario 

But  probably  these  denpots  were  in  TO  i<  roO  n^fTov  TrAom  Ka.rtya.yov, 

correspondence  with  the  Persians  on  O-KW^O^IMV^  irtpl  aOr«  ov 
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grave  than  this,  yet  still  dwelt  upon  by  the  orator  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  convention,  and  as  an  insult  to  the  Athenians. 
Though  an  express  article  of  the  convention  prohibited  armed  ships 
of  one  city  from  entering  the  harbour  of  another,  still  a  Macedonian 
trireme  had  been  sent  into  Peiraeus  to  ask  permission  that  smaller 
vessels  might  be  built  there  for  Macedonian  account.  This  was 
offensive  to  a  large  proportion  of  Athenians,  not  only  as  violating 
the  convention,  but  as  a  manifest  step  towards  employing  the 
nautical  equipments  and  seamen  of  Athens  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  Macedonian  navy.1 

*'Let  those  speakers  who  are  perpetually  admonishing  us  to 
observe  the  convention  (the  orator  contends)  prevail  language 
on  the  Imperial  chief  to  set  the  example  of  observing  ofttie corn- 
it  on  his  part.    I  too  impress  upon  you  the  like  ob-  Athenians 
servance.    To  a  democracy  nothing  is  more  essential 
than  scrupulous  regard  to  equity  and  justice.2   But 
the  convention  itself  enjoins  all  its  members  to  make  of  the  con- 
war  against  transgressors ,  and  pursuant  to  this  article,  JJSSSa  of 
you  ought  to  make  war  against  Macedon.8  Be  assured  their  ian- 
that  all  Greeks  will  see  that  the  war  is  neither  di-  gu*ge' 
rected  against  them  nor  brought  on  by  your  fault4    At  this 
juncture,  such  a  step  for  the  maintenance  of  your  own  freedom, 
as  well  as  Hellenic  freedom  generally,  will  be  not  less  opportune ' 
And  advantageous  than  it  is  just*    The  time  is  coming  for 

a£«  urav,  itftlv  tijMtfi  ^(fuo-acrfl*  rpt^pvif        3  Demosth.  ib  p.  211    oT/xcu  yap  oi>fiiv 

iKttffTOV  irA?)poOi/   KAt    Ka0e\jc«iv  «v0v9  oflrw  rot?  $>ijiOKpaTovfi«Voi?  irprfimv,  a>5 

T<Jr««- fc  trap'  i\ixtffTOV  $ITOM|<T«P  a&rvbf  iwpl  <rb  low  Kal  rfc  S6couov  tnrov&a&iv. 

i  jucatw  ifyv  «MW*  fliAacvrav        I  fcive  here  the  main  sense,  without 

.    .     .         p  21$     «wc  yap  binding  myself  to  the  exact  phrases. 
TWV  Kara  ^aAacrcrav  Hal  ptfvot?        'Bemoisth.  ib   p.  21$,    *al  yap  fn 

(the  7rpotry<fyp*nrftt  iv  TAI«  o-wvfltfj 

J"f,  ' 


, 
<fcc.  vova-t,  Kai  iV  ^wpav  avTou,  Kal  o-Tparcv- 

e  kiaow  that  Alexander  caused  a  «r*«t  ^'  avrbv  aTran-at.    Compare  p. 
squadron  of  »htp»  to  sail  round  to  2Hinit. 

up  the  Danube  from  Byzantium      *  Demostb.  tt>.  p  217. 

' 


(Ai-rlan,  1.  8,  8),  to  meet  Mm  after  his  fyc«Xrf<m  TTOTC  TWV  'BXA^wv  J>;  apa  Trap- 

march  by  lancl  from  the  southern  coast  rfjStH  rt  riv  KOIV^  ^o\oivTUlf  ij^» 

-of  Thrace.   It  is  not  improbable  that  *at  xrfp"  ^ou<rcv  ore  ^vo 

theXthenlanvesselsdetainedniayhave  TO^V  ravra  TrotovKra?,  ic. 

oome  loaded  with  a  supply  of  corn,  and       *  Bemosth.  4b,  p  2U.    K 

that  the  detention  of  the  corn-ship*  r«fr&8&ft<.ov^K«a&«<up 

may  bat«  been  Intended  to  facilitate  ^w  wvSrfp^Mv,  5M»v  fipa 

this  Operation.  Ypovov  avafitviirt  nis  i£ia« 

I  tAmoBta.    (or  Paeudo-t  ' 

Omt,  J)e  Fowlwe  Alex,  p.  «19. 
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shaking  off  your  disgraceful  submission  to  others  and  your 
oblivion  of  our  own  past  dignity.1  If  you  encourage  me,  I  am 
prepared  to  make  a  formal  motion  —  To  declare  war  agamst  the 
violators  of  the  convention,  as  the  convention  itself  directs  "2 

A  formal  motion  for  declaring  war  would  have  brought  upon 
the  mover  a  prosecution  under  the  GiaphS  Paranom6n.  Accord- 
ingly, though  intimating  clearly  that  he  thought  the  actual 
juncture  (what  it  was  we  do  not  know)  suitable,  he  declined  to 
incur  such  responsibility  without  seeing  beforehand  a  manifesta- 
tion of  public  sentiment  sufficient  to  give  him  hopes  of  a  favour- 
able verdict  from  the  Dikastery.  The  motion  was  probably  not 
made.  But  a  speech  so  bold,  even  though  not  followed  up  by  a 
motion,  is  in  itself  significant  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Greece, 
during  the  months  immediately  following  the  Alexandrine 
convention.  This  harangue  is  only  one  among  many  delivered 
m  the  Athenian  assembly,  complaining  of  Macedonian  supremacy 
as  exercised  under  the  convention.  It  is  plain  that  the  acts  of 
Macedonian  officers  were  such  as  to  furnish  ample  ground  for 
complaint  ;  and  the  detention  of  all  the  trading  ships  coining  out 
of  the  Euxme  shows  us  that  even  the  subsistence  of  Athens  and 
the  islands  had  become  more  or  less  endangered  Though  the 
Athenians  resorted  to  no  armed  interference,  their  assembly 
at  least  afforded  a  theatre  where  public  protest  could  be  raised 
and  public  sympathy  manifested. 

It  is  probable  too  that  at  this  time  DemosthenGs  and  the  other 
Encourage-  anti-Macedonian  speakers  were  encouraged  by  assu- 
ments  held  ranees  and  subsidies  from  Persia.  Though  the  death  of 
Persia  to  Philip,  and  the  accession  of  an  untiied  youth  of 
the  Greeks  twenty,  had  led  Darius  to  believe  for  the  moment 
that  all  danger  of  Asiatic  invasion  was  passed,  yet  his  apprehen- 
sions were  now  revived  by  Alexander's  manifested  energy,  and 
by  the  renewal  of  the  Grecian  league  under  his  supremacy,3  It 
was  apparently  during  the  spring  oi  335  B  o.  that  Darius  sent 
money  to  sustain  the  anti-Macedonian  party  at  Athens  and  elae- 


i  Detnosth.  H>  p  220.    «l  «p*  wri       2  Deraosth,   (or   PaeuAo-fiamosth.) 

««t  irav'<racr0oi  ai<n(pw?  «rrfpoi*  a/eoAov  Orat    Be  F«J<tere  Alex.     Uv  oflv  ««- 

0oOvray,  aXAA  juiji    avafii^o^vat  /MJ$«-  A.«wjr€,   ypetyto,    Kadarrw    at 

fwa$  <fliAoTif*ta«;rftiv  «£  dpxatoraTov  ical  wXwovo-i,    iro^tfwiv   TOI 

irAeurrov  KOU  juaXtora  Travrwv  Avflptorrwv  ffiv, 
fair  i>irapxwffvv  SDfod&r  XVii  7, 
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where.  .SSschmSs  affirms,  and  Deiuarehus  afterwards  repeats- 
(both  of  them  orators  hostile  to  Demosthenes)— That  about  this 
time  Darius  sent  to  Athens  300  talents  which  the  Athenian 
people  refused,  but  which  DemosthenSs  took,  reserving  however 
70  talents  out  of  the  sum  for  his  own  private  purse  ;  That  public- 
inquiry  was  afterwards  instituted  on  the  subject.  Yet  nothing  is 
alleged  as  having  been  made  out  ,x  at  least  Demosthenes  was 
neither  condemned,  nor  even  brought  (as  far  as  appears)  to  any 
formal  trial.  Out  of  such  data  we  can  elicit  no  specific  fact. 
But  they  warrant  the  general  conclusion  that  Darius  or  thft 
satraps  in  Asia  Minor  sent  money  to  Athens  in  the  spring  of 
335  B.C.,  and  letters  or  emissaries  to  excite  hostilities  against 
Alexander. 

That  Demo6then§s,    and    probably   other  leading  orators, 
received  #tch  remittances  from  Persia,  is  no  evidence  Corre, 
of  that  personal  corruption  which  is  imputed  to  them  spondence 
by  th«ir  enemies.  It  is  noway  proved  that  Demosthe-  then??0*" 
no's  applied  the  money  to  his  own  private  purposes   ^^"^ 
To  receive  and  expend  it  in  trying  to  organize  com-  flabieand 
binations  for  the  enfranchisement  of  Greece  was  a  poIiMo* 
proceeding  which  he  would  avow  as  not  only  legitimate  but 
patriotic.    It  was  aid  obtained  from  one  foreign  prince  to  enable 
Hellas  to  throw  off  the  worse  dominion  of  another.     At  this 
moment  the  political  interest  of  Persia  coincided  with  that  of  all 
Greeks   who   aspired  to  freedom*     Darius  had  no  chance  of 
becoming  master  of  Greece ;  but  his  own  security  prescribed  to- 
him  to  protect  her  from  being  made  an  appendage  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  and  his  means  of  doing  so  were  at  this 
moment  ample  had  they  been  efficaciously  put  forth.     Now  the 
purpose  of  a  Greek  patriot  would  be  to  preserve  the  integrity  and 
autonomy  of  the  Hellenic  world  against  all  foreign  interference. 
To  invoke  the  aid  of  Persia  against  Hellenic  enemies— as  Sparta 
bad  done  both  in  the  Peloponnenian  war  and  at  the  peace  of 

*  JBfohtn&ft  adv.  Ktealph.  p.  634 ;  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 

Deina.rchuia.dv.  Dem08th.s.ll-19,pp.  war  against  him.  Alexander  states 

9— U,  Ifc  it  JBichiuds  who  states  that  that  the  Lacedaemonians  accepted  the 

the  800  talent*  were  tent  to  the  Athe-  money,  but  that  all  the  other  Grecian 

nlan  people,  and  refused  by  them.  cities  refused  It  (Arrian,  ii.  u,  9). 

Three  yean  later,  after  the  battle  There  id  no  reason  to  doubt  these  facts ; 

of  &ft*t,  Alexander  in  hla  letter  to  but  I  Una  nothing  identifying  the  pre- 

Darius  aooutt*  that  prince  of  having  else  point  of  time  to  which  Alexander 

attit  both  lettew  and  money  into  alludes. 
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Antalkidas,  and  as  TMbes  and  Athens  had  followed  her  example 
in  doing  afterwards— was  an  unwarrantable  proceeding  ,  but  to 
invoke  the  same  aid  against  the  dominion  of  another  foreigner, 
at  once  nearer  and  more  formidable,  was  open  to  no  blame  on  the 
.score  either  of  patriotism  or  policy.  Demosthenes  had  vainly 
urged  his  countrymen  to  act  with  energy  against  Philip  at  a 
time  when  they  might  by  their  own  efforts  have  upheld  the 
•existing  autonomy  both  for  Athens  and  for  Greece  generally.  He 
now  seconded  or  invited  Darius  at  a  time  when  Greece  single- 
handed  had  become  incompetent  to  the  struggle  against  Alexan- 
der, the  common  enemy  both  of  Grecian  liberty  and  of  the 
Peisian  empire  Unfortunately  for  Athens  as  well  as  for  himself, 
Darius,  with  full  means  of  resistance  in  his  hands,  played  his 
game  against  Alexander  even  with  more  stupidity  and  improvi- 
dence than  Athens  had  played  hers  against  Philip. 

While  such,  were  the  aggressions  of  Macedonian  officers  m  the 
B.O.  335  exercise  of  their  new  imperial  authority,  throughout 
Spring.  Greece  and  the  islands,  and  such  the  gi  owing  mani- 
March  of  festations  of  repugnance  to  it  at  Athens,  Alexander 
&toX?hrace  ^ad  returned  home  to  push  the  preparations  for  his 
He  forces  Persian  campaign.  He  did  not,  however,  think  it 
oveTSxrant  prudent  to  transport  his  main  force  into  Asm  until  he 
Htomus  ^  mac|e  ^g  pOWer  an(j  personal  ascendency  felt  by 
the  Macedonian  dependencies,  westward,  northward,  and  north- 
eastward of  Pella— Illy  nans,  P&omans,  and  ThracianR.  Under 
these  general  names  were  comprised  a  number1  of  distinct  tribes 
or  nations,  warlike  and  for  the  most  part  predatory.  Having 
remained  unconquered  until  the  victories  of  Philip,  they  were 
not  kept  in  subjection  even  by  him  without  difficulty,  nor  w<»rc» 
they  at  all  likely  to  obey  his  youthful  successor  until  they  hod 
seen  some  sensible  evidence  of  his  personal  energy. 

Accordingly  m  the  spring  Alexander  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  large  force  and  marched  in  an  easterly  direction  from 
Amphipolis  through  the  narrow  Sap&an  pass  between  Philippi 
and  the  sea.3  In  ten  days'  march  he  reached  the  diflleult 

1  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Thracian  £0i/»  i  1,  0 ,  Appiau,  Boll*  Civ.  1?,  87,  105. 
as  twenty-two  in  number,  capable  of  106.    Appian  gives  (Sv,  108)  a  good 
sending  out  200.000  foot  ana  Ifi.OOO  general  deKcrlption  of  the  alwoHt  Jro« 
horse  (Strabo,  vii  Fram  Vatic,  48),  paawiblo  and  trackless  country  to  tho 

2  Strabo  vil.  D  331  (FracnO :  Arnan,  north  and  north-east  of  PktUmri. 
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mountain  path  over  which  alone  he  could  cross  Mount  Hsemus 
(Balkan).  Here  he  found  a  body  of  the  free  Thracians  and  of  armed 
merchants  of  the  country  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress,  posted 
on  the  high  ground  with  waggons  in  their  front,  which  it  was 
their  purpose  to  roll  down  the  steep  declivity  against  the 
advancing  ranks  of  the  Macedonians.  Alexander  eluded  this 
danger  by  ordering  his  soldiers  either  to  open  their  ranks  so  as  to 
let  the  waggons  go  through  freely,  or,  where  there  was  no  room  for 
such  loose  array,  to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  with  their 
shields  closely  packed  together  and  slanting  over  their  bodies , 
so  that  the  waggons,  dashing  down  the  steep  and  coming  against 
the  shields,  were  carried  off  the  ground  and  made  to  bound  over 
the  bodies  on  the  space  below.  All  the  waggons  rolled  down 
without  killing  a  single  man.  The  Thracians,  badly  armed, 
were  then  easily  dispersed  by  the  Macedonian  attack,  with  the 
loss  of  1500  men  killed  and  all  their  women  and  children  made 
prisoners.1  The  captives  and  plunder  were  sent  back  under 
an  escort  to  be  sold  at  the  seaports. 

Having  thus  forced  the  mountain  road,  Alexander  led  his 
army  over  the  chain  of  Mount  Hsemus  and  marched  ^  Tiotory 
against  the  Triballi—a  powerful  Thracian  tribe,  gf^e 
extending  (as  far  as  can  be  determined)  from  the 
plain,  of  Kossovo  in  modern  Servia  northward  towards  the 
Danube,  whom  Philip  had  conquered,  yet  not  without  consider- 
able resistance  and  even  occasional  defeat.  Their  prince  Syrmus 
had  already  retired  with  the  women  and  children  of  the  tribe 
into  a&  island  of  the  Danube  called  Peuk$,  where  many  other 
Thracians  had  also  sought  shelter.  The  mam  force  of  the 
Tribaili  took  post  in  woody  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lyginua,  about  three  days'  march  from  the  Danube.  Being 
tetnpted,  however>  by  an  annoyance  from  the  Macedonian  light- 
armed,  to  emerge  from  their  covered  position  into  the  open  plain, 
they  were  here  attacked  by  Alexander  with  his  cavalry  and 
in&ntry,  itx  close  combat,  and  completely  defeated.  Three 


,  i.  1, lt»  17*  The  ,preols«  meration  of  font  toads,  passable  by  an 

J  that  Kteep  road  thereby  army,  crossing  this  chain  from  north  to^ 

r  crossed  toe  Balkan  cannot  aouth  (see  chap.  i.  of  that  work).   But 

"  »cl,   Baron  YOU  Moltbe,  in  whether  Alexander  passed  by  any  one 

>  of  th*  BusMau  campaign  of  these  four,  or  by  some  other  road 

"    "  — =^5 ---  na Tenu.  still  mow  to  tv      -^  Ai-M 
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thousand  of  them  were  slain,  but  the  rest  mostly  eluded  pursuit 
by  means  of  the  wood,  so  that  they  lost  few  prisoners.  The  loss 
•of  the  Macedonians  was  only  eleven  horsemen  and  forty  foot 
.slain,  according  to  the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  then 
one  of  Alexander's  confidential  officers  and  afterwards  founder  of 
the  dynasty  of  Greco-Egyptian  kings.1 
Three  days'  march  from  the  scene  of  action  brought  Alexander 
to  the  Danube,  where  he  found  some  armed  ships 
SeDunSe,  which  had  been  previously  ordered  to  sail  (probably 
defeatstto  mtk  stoies  of  provision)  from  Byzantium  round  by 
returns811  the  Euxine  and  up  the  river  He  first  employed 
lback*  these  ships  in  trying  to  land  a  body  of  troops  on  the 

island  of  Peuk£  ;  but  his  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  steep 
banks,  the  rapid  stream,  and  the  resolute  front  of  the  defenders 
on  shore.  To  compensate  for  this  disappointment,  Alexander 
resolved  to  make  a  display  of  his  strength  by  crossing  the  Danube 
and  attacking  the  Getee— tribes,  chiefly  horsemen  armed  with 
bows,2  analogous  to  the  Thracians  in  habits  and  language.  They 
occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  thcii  town  was 
about  four  miles  distant  The  terror  of  the  Macedonian 
successes  had  brought-together  a  body  of  4000  Getso,  visible  from 
the  opposite  shore,  to  resist  any  crossing  Accordingly  Alexander 
got  together  a  quantity  of  the  rude  boats  (hollowed  out  of  a  smglo 
trunk)  employed  for  transport  on  the  river,  and  caused  the  tent- 
skins  of  the  army  to  be  stuffed  with  hay  in  order  to  support 
rafts  He  then  put  himself  on  shipboard  during  the  night,  and 
contrived  to  carry  across  the  river  a  body  of  4000  infantry  and 
1500  cavalry,  landing  on  a  part  of  the  bank  where  there  was  high 
standing  wheat  and  no  enemy's  post.  The  Getre,  intimidated  not 
less  by  this  successful  passage  than  by  the  excellent  array  of 
Alexander's  army,  hardly  stayed  to  sustain  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
but  hastened  to  abandon  their  poorly  fortified  town  and  retire 
farther  away  from  the  river.  Entering  the  town  without 
resistance,  he  destroyed  it,  carried  away  such  movables  as  he 
found,  and  then  returned  to  the  river  without  delay.  Before  ho 
quitted  the  northern  bank  he  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  the 
Preserver,  to  HeraklCs,  and  to  the  god  later  (Danube)  himself, 
whom  he  thanked  for  having  shown  himself  not  impassable.*  On 
i  Arrfan,  1 2.  a  Strabo,  vit  p.  $08,  *  Anton, !  4, 2-7* 
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the  very  same  day  he  recrossed  the  river  tr.  his  camp,  after  an 
empty  demonstration  of  force,  intended  to  prove  that  he  could  do 
what  neither  his  father  nor  any  Grecian  army  had  ever  yet  done, 
and  what  every  one  deemed  impossible — crossing  the  greatest  of 
all  known  rivers  without  a  bridge  and  in  the  face  of  an 


*  Neither  the  point  where  Alexander 
crosHocl  the  Danube,  nor  the  situation 
of  tho  inland  called  PeukO,  nor  the 
identity  of  tho  rlvor  JLygmua,  nor  the 
part  of  Mount  HwmuB  which  Alexan- 
der forced  hifl  way  over,  can  be  deter- 
mined The  data  given  by  Arrian  are 
too  brief  and  too  meagre  to  make  out 
with  assurance  any  part  of  his  march 
after  he  crossed  tho  N  estus  Tho  facts 
reported  by  the  hiwtorian  represent 
only  a  Hiuall  portion  of  what  Alexander 
roally  did  in  tho  expedition 

It  8oom»  clear,  however,  that  the 
main  purpose  of  Alexander  was  to 
attack  and  humble  the  Tnbaili.  Their 
locality  to  known  generally  ay  the 
region  where  tho  modern  Soma  joins 
Bulgaria*  They  reached  eastward  (in 
tho  timoH  of  ThucydidSs,  n  96)  as  far  an 
tho  river  Oakitta  or  Inker,  which  crosses 
tho  chain  of  Haonius  from  south  to 
north,  pa«w>s  by  the  modern  city  of 
Sophia,  and  falls  into  the  Danube,  Now 
Alexander,  in  order  to  conduct  his 
army  fiom  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
rlvov  KestuH,  near  its  mouth,  to  the 
couutry  of  the  Triballi,  would  natu- 
rally pass  through  Plnlippopolis,  which 
city  apvo&rs  to  nave  been  founded  by 
bis  father  Philip,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably had  a  regular  road  of  commuui- 
cation  to  the  mautimo  regions  (See 
Btephanus  ttyz,  v,  <&i\nrw<JTro\t9 V  Alex- 
arufor  woulu  cross  Mount  Hseinus, 
tlwn.  ftomft  where  north-vent  of  Vhilip- 
popolla.  We  read  in  the  year  876  B  a 
tUuHtor,  xv,  30)  of  an  invasion  of  Ab- 
dera  by  the  Triballi,  which  shows  that 
there  was  a  road,  not  unfit  for  an  aimy, 
from  their  territory  to  the  eastern  side 
of  tho  mouth  of  the  river  Nestus, 
where  AlulAra  was  situated  This  was 
the  rcmd  which  Alexander  is  likely  to 
have  followed,  But  he  must  probably 
have  made  a  considerable  circuit  to  the 
eastward;  for  the  route  -which  Paul 
Lucaa  describes  himself  as  having 
taken  direct  from  I'hillppopolls  to 
Drama  can  hardly  have  been  tit  for 
an  Army. 

The  rivcv  Lygimia  may  perhaps  be 
the  modern  Isfcer,  but  this  is  not  cer- 


tain The  island  called  Peuk6  is  still 
more  perplexing  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  if  it  wore  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  (vu  pp  801—305)  But  it  seems 
impossible  that  either  the  range  of 
the  TribaUbt  or  the  march  of  Alexan- 
der can  have  extended  so  far  eastward 
Sinco  Strabo  (as  well  as  Arnan)  copied 
Alexander's  march  from  Ptolemy, 
whose  authority  is  very  good,  we  are 
compelled  to  suppose  that  there  was  a 
second  island  called  Peukfi  higher  up 
the  nver 

The  geography  of  Thrace  is  so  little 
known  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  our 
inability  to  identify  these  places  We 
are  acquainted,  and  that  but  imper- 
fectly, with  the  two  high  roads,  both 
starting  from  Byzantium  or  Constan- 
tinople 1,  The  one  (called  the  Bong's 
Road,  from  having  been  in  part  tne 
march  of  Xerxds  in  his  invasion  of 
Greece, Livy, xxxix  27, Herod  vu.115) 
crossing  the  Hebrus  and  the  Nestus, 
touching  the  northern  coast  of  the 
JEBgean  Sea  at  Neapohs,  a  little  south 
of  Philippi ,  then  crossing  the  Strymon 
at  Ampnipolis,  and  stretching  through 
Pella  across  Inner  Macedonia  and  u- 
lyria  to  Dyrrhachium  (the  Via  Egna* 
tia)  2  The  other,  taking  a  more 
northerly  course,  passing  along  the 

nople  to  Phjhppopolis,  then  through 
Sardica  (Sophia)  and  Naissus  (Nisch) 
to  the  Danube,  near  Belgrade ;  being 
the  high  road  now  followed  from  Con- 
stantmople  to  Belgrade. 

But  apart  from  these  two  roads, 
scarcely  anything  whatever  is  known 
of  the  country  especially  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  Bhodopfi,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Strymftn,  on  the  north 
and  east  by  the  Hebrus,and  on  the  south 
by  the  &gean,  is  a  Terra  Incognita,  ex- 
cept the  few  Grecian  colonies  on  the 
coast  Very  few  travellers  have  passed 
along  or  described  the  southern  or 
King's  Eoad,  while  the  region  in  the 
interior,  apart  from  the  higE  road,  was 
absolutely  unexplored  until  the  visit  of 
M.  Viquesnel  in  1847,  under  scientific 
mission  from  the  French  government 
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The  terror  spread  by  Alexander's  military  operations  was  so 
great  that  not  only  the  Tnbalh,  but  the  other  autonomous 
Thracians  around  sent  envoys  tendering  presents  or  tribute  anil 
soliciting  peace.  Alexander  granted  their  leanest.  His  mind 
being  bent  upon  war  with  Asia,  he  was  satisfied  with  having 
intimidated  these  tnbes  so  as  to  deter  them  from  rising  during 
his  absence.  What  conditions  he  imposed  we  do  not  know,  but 
he  accepted  the  presents.1 

While  these  applications  from  the  Thiacians  were  tmtlei  do- 
Embassy  kate,  eavoys  arrived  from  a  tribe  of  Gauls  occupying 
of  Gauls  to  a  distant  mountainous  region  westward  towards  tlio 
BOflseH^1  Ionic  Gulf.  Though  strangers  to  Alexander,  they 
conceit  j^  kear(i  so  much  of  the  recent  exploits,  that  they 
came  with  demands  to  be  admitted  to  his  friendship.  They  were 
distinguished  both  for  tall  stature  and  for  boastful  language. 
Alexander  readily  exchanged  with  them  assurances  of  alliance. 
Entertaining  them  at  a  feast,  he  asked,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, what  it  was  that  they  were  most  afraid  of  among  human 
contingencies  1  They  replied  that  they  feared  no  man  nor  any 
danger,  except  only  lest  the  heaven  should  fall  upon  them.  Tlu-ir 
answer  disappointed  Alexander,  who  had  expected  that  they 
would  name  him  as  the  person  of  whom  they  were  mu«t  afraid, 
so  prodigious  was  his  conceit  of  his  own  exploits.  lie  observed 
to  his  friends  that  these  Gauls  were  wvu^erorH.  Vet  if  wo 
attend  to  the  sentiment  rather  than  the  language,  wo  shall  wee 
that  such  an  epithet  applies  with  equal  or  greater  propriety  (<> 
Alexander  himself.  The  anecdote  is  chiefly  interesting  nn  it 
proves  at  how  early  an  .age  the  exorbitant  self-esteem,  which  wu 
shall  hereafter  find  him  manifesting,  began.  That  after  tho 
battle  of  Issue  he  should  fancy  himself  superhuman,  we  cau 
hardly  be  astonished,  but  he  was  as  yet  only  in  tlio  first  year  of 

The  bnef  but  interesting  account  com-  now  exiatinff,  tlumgh  still  very  li«j>w- 
posed  by  M  Viquesnel  of  this  nigged  feet.  The  Unwtmt  ions  (FirlUutonmtttw) 
and  impracticable  district  is  contained  annexed  by  Ktoperb  to  hi*  nwp  of  Tur- 
in the  *«  Archives  des  Missions  Scien-  key  show  the  dof  active  data  on  which 
tiflques  et  Littoraires"  for  I860,  pub-  the  cbartojrraphy  of  this  country  I* 
Jished  at  Paris.  Unfortunately,  the  map  founded.  Until  th*  »umw  of  M,  VI. 
intended  to  accompany  that  account  quewnel,  the  higher  part  or  tho  <*ourw 
has  not  yet  (i8B«f)  been  prepared ;  but  of  the  8tryn»An,  and  nearly  alt  tin* 
the  published  data,  as  far  as  they  go,  oouwe  of  tho  Neatiw.  may  be  aatd  to 
hare  been  employed  by  Kiepert  in  con-  have  been  wholly  unknown. 
Btructmg  his  recent  map  of  Turkey  in  *  Arriaiu  t  4,  5 ;  Strabo,  vIL  ». 
Kurope-the  best  map  of  those  roriona  301.  4 
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his  reign,  and  had  accomplished  nothing  beyond  his  march  into 
Thrace  and  his  victory  over  the  TnMli 

After  arranging  these  matters,  he  marched  ji  a  south-westerly 
direction  into  the  territory  of  the  Agnanes  and  the  victories  of 
other  Preomans,  between  the  rivers  StryniOn  and  Alexander 
AMUS  in  the  highest  portion  of  their  course  Here 
he  was  met  by  a  body  of  Agnanes  under  their  prince 
Langavu^  who  had  already  contracted  a  personal  friendship  for 
him  at  Pella  before  Philip's  death.  News  came  that  the  Illynaii 
Kleitw,  son  of  Bardylis,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Philip,  had 
revolted  at  Pehon  (a  strong  post  south  of  lake  Lychnulus,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  chain  of  Skardus  and  Pinclus,  near  the  place 
where  tluit  chain  is  broken  by  the  cleft  called  the  Khssura  of 
Tzangon  or  Devol x),  and  that  the  western  Illynans,  called  Tau- 
lantn,  under  their  prince  Glaukias,  were  on  the  march  to  assist 
him.  Accordingly  Alexander  proceeded  thither  forthwith, 
leaving  Langarus  to  deal  with  the  Illynan  tribe  Autanatse,  who 
had  threatened  to  oppose  his  progress.  He  marched  along  the- 
bank  and  up  the  course  of  the  Erigon,  from  a  point  near  where 
it  joins  the  Anus.2  On  approaching  Pehon,  he  found  the  Illy- 
rians  posted  in  front  of  the  town  and  on  the  heights  around, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Qlaukias  their  promised  ally.  While 
Alexander  was  making  his  dispositions  for  attack,  they  offered 
their  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  the  victims  being  three  boys,  three- 
girls,  and  three  black  rams  At  first  they  stepped  boldly  forward 
to  meet  him,  but  before  coming  to  close  quarters,  they  turned 
and  fled  into  the  town  with  such  haste  that  the  slain  victims 

i  For  the  situation  of  Pelion,  com-  below  Kuprili.    Here  he  would  be 

pare  Livy,  xxxi   33.  84,  and  the  re-  among  the  JPwonians  and  Agrianes,  on 

marks  of  Colonel  Jjeake,  Travels  in  the  oast,  and  the  Dardam  and  Auta- 

Northern  Greece,  vol  ni   ch.  28,  pp.  riat®,  seemingly  on  the  north  and 

810-3W.  west     If  he  then  followed  the  course 

a  AsMuminft  Alexander  to  hate  been  of  the  Engon,  he  would  pass  through. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Tnballi,  the  the  portions  of  Macedonia  then  called 

modern  Hervui,  ho  would  in  this  march  Deunopia  and  Pelagoma.  he  would 

follow  mainly  the  road  which  is  now  go  between  the  ridges  of  mountains, 

frequented   between    Belgrade    and  through  which  the  Engon  breaks,, 

Bitolia;  through  the  plain  of  Kossovo,  called  Nifoe  on  the  south,  and  Ba« 

Pristina,  Katschanik  (roundrng  on  the  buna  on  the  north     He  would  pass 

north-eastern  side  the  fyubatrin,  the  afterwards  to  Elonna,  and  not  to 

north-eastern  promontory  terminating  Bxtolia. 

the  chain  of  Skardus),  Uschkub,  Kup-  See  Kiepert's  map  of  these  regions, 

rill,  alone  the  higher  course  of  the  a  portion  of  his  recent  map  of  Turkey 

Axius  or  Vardar  until  the  point  where  In  Europe,  and  Griesbach's  description 

*ha  HMtwm  OP  Tflcherna  loins  that  river  of  the  general  track. 
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were  left  lying  on  the  spot1  Having  thus  driven  in  the  de- 
fenders, Alexander  was  preparing  to  draw  a  wall  of  circumvalla- 
tion  round  the  Pehon,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  Glaukias  with  so  large  a  force  as  to  compel  him  to  abandon 
the  project.  A  body  of  cavalry,  sent  out  from  the  Macedonian 
camp  under  Philotas  to  forage,  were  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by 
Glaukias,  and  were  only  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  Alexander  him- 
self with  a  reinforcement  In  the  face  of  this  superior  force,  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  off  the  Macedonian  army  through  a  narrow 
line  of  road  along  the  river  Eordaikus,  where  in  some  places 
there  was  only  room  for  four  abreast,  with  hill  or  marsh  every- 
where around.  By  a  series  of  bold  and  skilful  manoeuvres,  and 
by  effective  employment  of  his  battering- train  or  projectile 
machines  to  protect  the  rear-guard,  Alexander  completely  baffled 
the  enemy,  and  brought  off  his  army  without  loss.3  Moreover, 
these  Illyrians,  who  had  not  known  how  to  make  use  of  such 
advantages  of  position,  abandoned  themselves  to  disorder  as  soon 
as  their  enemy  had  retreated,  neglecting  all  precautions  for  the 
safety  of  their  camp.  Apprised  of  this  carelessness,  Alexander 
made  a  forced  night  march  back,  at  the  head  of  his  Agrianian 
division  and  light  troops  supported  by  the  remaining  army.  He 
surprised  the  Illyrians  in  their  camp  before  daylight  The 
success  of  this  attack  against  a  sleeping  and  unguarded  army  was 
so  complete,  that  the  Illyrians  fled  at  once  without  resistance* 
Many  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners;  the  rest,  throwing  away 
their  arms,  hurried  away  homeward,  pursued  by  Alexander  for 
•a  considerable  distance.  The  Illyrian  prince  Kleitus  was  forced 
to  evacuate  Pelion,  which  place  he  burned,  and  then  retired  into 
the  territory  of  Glaukias.8 

Just  as  Alexander  had  completed  tihis  victory  over  Kleitus  and 
B  o  836.  the  Taulantian  auxiliaries,  and  before  he  had  'returned 
August,  home,  news  reached  him  of  a  menacing  character. 
The  Thebans  had  declared  themselves  independent  of  him,  and 
were  besieging  his  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 

Of  tihis  event,  alike  important  and  disastrous  to  those  who 
stood  forward,  the  immediate  antecedents  are  very  imperfectly 
known  to  us.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  vote  of  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  Alexander  as  Imperator, 
Arrfon,  1  5, 12,  »  Aniaa>  i  6,  a-18.  *  Arriaa,  1, 6, 19-& 
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during  the  preceding  autumn,  had  been  passed  only  under  the 
intimidation  of  a  present  Macedonian  force.  Though 
the  Spartans  alone  had  courage  to  proclaim  their  dis-  bans  d^" 
sent,  the  Athenians,  Arcadians,  JEtolians,  and  others 
were  well  known,  even  to  Alexander  himself,  as  ready 
to  do  the  like  on  any  serious  reverse  to  the  Mace- 
donian  arms.1  Moreover  the  energy  and  ability  dis-  donia- 
played  by  Alexander  had  taught  the  Persian  king  that  all  danger 
to  himself  was  not  removed  by  the  death  of  Philip,  and  induced 
him  either  to  send  or  to  promise  pecuniary  aid  to  the  anti-Mace- 
donian Greeks.  We  have  already  noticed  the  manifestation  of 
anti-Macedoman  sentiment  at  Athens,  proclaimed  by  several  of 
the  most  eminent  orators—  Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Eyperid§s, 
and  others—  as  well  as  by  active  military  men  like  Charid&nus 
and  Epliialtfis,9  who  probably  spoke  out  more  boldly  when 
Alexander  was  absent  on  the  Danube.  In  other  cities  the  same 
sentiment  doubtless  found  advocates,  though  less  distinguished  ; 
but  at  ThGbes,  where  it  could  not  be  openly  proclaimed,  it  pre- 
vailed with  the  greatest  force.8  The  Thebans  suffered  an  oppres- 
sion from  which  the  most  of  the  other  cities  were  free—  the 
presence  of  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  their  citadel  ;  just  as  they 
had  endured,  fifty  years  before,  the  curb  of  a  Spartan  garrison 
after  the  fraud  of  Phoebidas  and  Leontiades.  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  former,  the  effect  was  to  arm  the  macedonizmg  leaders  with 
absolute  power  over  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  inflict  upon  the 
latter  not  merely  the  public  mischief  of  extinguishing  all  free 
speech,  but  also  multiplied  individual  insults  and  injuries, 
prompted  by  the  lust  and  rapacity  of  rulers,  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic.1  A  number  of  Theban  citizens,  among  them  the  freest 
and  boldest  spirits,  were  in  exile  at  Athens,  receiving  from  the 


,     7,5  avrolt  vir&  r&v  MaKtSdvwv   ev 

,  V.  H  aril  67.  rf  ir<Uet  yiv6p«v*  <^p«iv  O*K<TI 

dQa,  'Win  rfc  A«S«o«Tfef,  8.  5  vvajt  «"<>*»    oufii    r^v    $otfXeiav 

14*     ®q]S<u<H  5J  fLfyt<rroP  «t^ov  5«0>tbv  ^Tro/mjfvai^  o  vSir  As  tf  |3pet?  6p^v 

s  oi  riy  <is  ro.  i\«v0epa  o-wftaro  yi-J 
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,    . 

i  in  setting  forth  their  8.  18,  the  speech  of  Cleadaa,  Justin,  xi. 
complaints  to  the  Arcadians  stated—  4  ,  and  (Deinarchus  cont   Demosth. 
* 


, 

ou  TV)V  Trpbf  TOU?  *EXXi)va?  <f>c\^av   B.  20)  compare  Livy,  xxxix  27,  about 
i  CtaAvorat  j9ovA6^fivoi,  wl?  rrpay-  the  working  of  the  Ma^edoaian  gam- 
-^crciv,  ovS*  ivwriov  ro>v   aon  at  Maroneia,  in  the  time  of  Philip 
irpafovraj,  aAA.a  ro.  ir  ap*    SOD  Of  Demetrius. 
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public  indeed  nothing  "beyond  a  safe  home,  but  secretly  en- 
couraged to  hope  for  better  things  by  Demosthenes  and  the 
other  anti-Macedonian  leaders  l  In  like  manner  iifty  years  be- 
fore, it  was  at  Athens,  and  from  private  Athenian  citizens,  that 
the  Thebans  Pelopidas  and  Mellon  had  found  that  sympathy 
which  enabled  them  to  organize  their  daiing  conspiracy  for 
rescuing  Thebes  from  the  Spartans.  That  enterprise,  admired 
throughout  Greece  as  alike  adventurous,  skilful,  and  heroic, 
•was  the  model  present  to  the  imagination  of  the  Tlioban  exiles, 
to  be  copied  if  any  tolerable  opportunity  occiured 

Such  was  the  feeling  m  Greece,  dm  ing  the  long  absence  of 
BO.  335.  Alexander  on  his  march  into  Thiace  and  Hlyiia—  u 
They  are  P&'iod  ot  four  or  five  months,  ending  at  August, 
encouraged  335  B  a  Not  only  was  Alexander  tliua  long  absent, 
anderS"  but  he  sent  home  no  repoits  of  las  proceedings. 
sencea£i  Couriers  were  likely  enough  to  bo  intercepted  among 
Thrace,  the  mountains  and  robbers  of  Thraco  ;  and  GVCU  it 
reports  of  they  i  cached  Pella,  their  despatches  were  not  publicly 
his  death  lead,  as  such  commumcaUona  would  ha\o  bceu  xxwl 
to  the  Athenian  assembly.  Accordingly  we  are  not  surprLsud  to 
hear  that  rumours  arose  of  Ins  having  been  defeated  and  slam. 
Among  these  reports,  both  multiplied  and  cwiiicleiit,  ouo  wah 
even  certified  by  a  liar  who  protended  to  have  just  arrived  front 
Thrace,  to  have  been  an.  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  uud  to  havo  INJCU 
himself  wounded  in  the  action  against  the  Trihalli,  where 
Alexander  had  perished3  This  welcome  news,  not  fabricated, 
but  too  hastily  credited,  by  Demo&thone'a  and  Lykurgua,*  wa* 

*  Demadds,  'Y^Jp  -rijs  A<o8«»«MTi«,  cumrog6C(ipiaai\Trll>nlliHaftiraiaMirlt, 
Fragm  da  tin.  protlucto  in  couriomtm  nuetoro,  qui  to 


i»certu8  rumor,  mox,  ut  in  ««<#«  i*  mn 

'«»ad  ctodfa,  inttrfui«»f\  se  <jttMmt  «*  vidiw 

9  KO.I  AvKovpyo*  T^  afilnMfant,  crwluU  <awfl  iiitor  RIIU 

pto  Xoyw  ffaparaTT^«i/ot  roOf  Ma««fi^«  deutOH  ftt  IttitttVlOMMI    .     .     ,    ObviUJ 

TptSaUot*,  rfvov  &  o{»x  Apft-  In  pftlfctiO  JuliUH  AttlOUB,  HJWCttlator 

^  rtv  'A^rffav.  cmontum  glaaium  o»tontatw»  occi«ttn 

foi  si  o-rvy  vbv  d  id  othon«m  ^xcUmavifc/' 

«n»v«v5o-       It  IB  stated  tlm*  Alexandw 
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announced  to  the  Athenian  assembly.  In  spite  of  doubts  ex- 
pressed by  Demad§s  and  Phokion,  it  was  believed  not  only  by 
the  Athenians  and  the  Theban  exiles  there  present,  but  also 
by  the  Arcadians,  Elemns,  JEtoliaus,  and  other  Greeks  For 
a  considerable  time,  through  the  absence  of  Alexander,  it 
remained  uncomradicted,  which  increased  the  confidence  in  its 
truth. 

It  was  upon  the  full  belief  in  this  rumour,  of  Alexander's  de- 
feat and  death,  that  the  Grecian  cities  proceeded.  The 
event  severed  1>  y  iiBclf  their  connexion  with  Macedonia,  ban  Sues 
There  was  neither  son  nor  adult  brother  to  succeed  to  $t£as 
the  thioue :  so  that  not  merely  the  foreign  ascendency,  poXioa 
but  even  the  intestine  unity,  of  Macedonia  was  likely  of  Th6bes 
to  be  broken  up*  In  regard  to  Athens,  Arcadia,  Elis,  JStolia,  &c., 
the  anti-Macedonian  sentiment  was  doubtless  vehemently  mani- 
fested, but  110  fcpueial  action  was  called  for.  It  was  otherwise  in 
rcgaul  to  ThSbeH.  Phouiux,  ProchytSs,  and  other  Theban  exiles 
at  Atheus  immediately  laid  thoir  plan  for  liberating  their  city 
and  expelling  the  Macedonian  garrison  from  the  Kadmeia. 
AfiHiHtud  with  arms  and  money  by  Demosthenes  and  other 
Athenian  citizens,  and  invited  by  their  partisans  at  ThSbes,  they 
suddenly  entered  that  city  in  arms.  Though  unable  to  carry  the 
Kadmeia  by  surprise,  they  seized  in  the  city,  and  put  to  death, 
Amyutas,  a  principal  Macedonian  officer,  with  Timolaus,  one  of 
the  leading  macedonizmg  Thebana.1  They  then  immediately 
convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the  Thebans,  to  whom  they 
iiariiCHtly  appealed  for  a  vigorous  effort  to  expel  the  Macedonians 
aud  reconquer  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  city.  Expatiating  upon 
the  mindeeds  of  the  garrison  and  upon  the  oppressions  of  those 
Thebana  who  governed  by  means  of  the  garrison,  they  proclaimed 
that  the  happy  moment  of  liberation  had  now  arrived,  through 
the  recent  death  of  Alexander.  They  doubtless  recalled  the 
memory  of  Mopidas,  and  the  glorious  enterprise,  cherished  by  all 
Theban  patriots,  whereby  he  had  rescued  the  city  from  Spartan 
occupation,  forty-six  years  before.  To  this  appeal  the  Thebans 
cordially  responded.  The  assembly  passed  a  vote,  declaring 
severance  frwm  Macedonia  and  autonomy  of  Th&bes,  and  naming 
a$  Bojotarchs  some  of  the  returned  exiles,  with  others  of  the  same 
l  Anian,  i.  7, 1 :  compare  Deinavehue  cont.  Demos  then.,  s.  75,  p.  63. 
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party,  for  the  purpose  of  energetic  measures  against  the  garrison 
in  the  Kadmeia.1 

Unfortunately  for  ThSbes,  none  of  these  new  Boeotarclis  were 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Epamemondas,  probably  not 
even  of  Pelopidas.  Yet  their  scheme,  though  from 
its  melancholy  result  it  is  generally  denounced  as 
insane,  really  promised  better  at  first  than  that  of  the 
aid  from  anti-Spartan  conspirators  in  380  B  c.  The  Kadmeia 
Greeks.  ™*  instantly  summoned,  hopes  being  perhaps 
Favourable  indulged,  that  the  Macedonian  commander  would 
sSSra  es  surrender  it  with  as  little  resistance  as  the  Spartan 
oSjwt  kai  most  kad  ^OIie<  ^ut  suck  hopes  were  not  realized, 
no  positive  pi^p  had  probably  caused  the  citadel  to  be  both 
w  strengthened  and  provisioned.  The  garrison  defied 

the  Theban  leaders,  who  did  not  feel  themselves  strong  enough 
to  give  orders  for  an  assault*  as  Pelopidas  in  his  time  was  prepared 
to  do,  if  surrender  had  been  denied.2  They  contented  themselves 
with  drawing  and  guarding  a  double  line  of  circumvallation 
round  the  Kadmeia,  so  as  to  prevent  both  sallies  from  within 
and  supplies  from  without.8  They  then  sent  envoys,  in  the 
melancholy  equipment  of  suppliants,  to  the  Arcadians  and 
others,  representing  that  their  recent  movement  was  directed,  not 
against  Hellenic  union,  but  against  Macedonian  oppression  and 
outrage,  which  pressed  upon  them  with  intolerable  bitterness* 
As  Greeks  and  freemen  they  entreated  aid  to  rescue  thorn  from 
eucli  a  calamity.  They  obtained  much  favourable  sympathy, 
with  some  promise  and  even  half-performance.  Many  of  the 
leading  orators  at  Athens -Demosthenes,  Lykuvgus,  HyperMto, 
and  others— together  with  the  military  men  Olmridcmus  and 
Ephialtls,  strongly  urged  their  countrymen  to  doclara  in  favour 
of  ThSbes  and  send  aid  against  the  Kadmeia.  But  the  citizens 
generally,  following  DemadSs  and  Phokion,  waited  to  be  better 
assured  both  of  Alexander's  death  and  of  its  consequences,  before 
they  would  incur  the  hazard  of  open  hostility  against  Macedonia, 
though  they  seem  to  have  declared  sympathy  with  the  Theban 
revolution.4  Demosthenes  further  went  as  envoy  into  Pelopon* 

i  Anton,  17,^17.  »  Arrian,  i,  7, 11 

Xeiurob,  Helletu  v  4,  U.   See  Chu 
«  «f  Shis  Itlstorv 
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nSsus,  while  the  Macedonian  Antipater  also  sent  round  urgent 
applications  to  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  requiring  their  contin- 
gents, as  members  of  the  confederacy  under  Alexander,  to  act 
against  ThGbes,  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  backed  by  his- 
money,  or  by  Persian  money  administered  through  him,  prevailed 
on  the  Peloponnesians  to  refuse  compliance  with  Antipater,  and 
to  send  no  contingents  against  ThQbes.1  The  Eleians  and 
JEtoliana  held  out  general  assurances  favourable  to  the  revolution 
at  Thobes,  while  the  Arcadians  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  out 
some  troops  to  second  it,  though  they  did  not  advance  beyond 
the  iHlhuuiB.9 

Here  was  a  crisis  in  Grecian  affairs,  opening  new  possibilities 
for  the  recovery  of  freedom  Had  the  Arcadians  and  chances  of 
other  Greeks  lent  decisive  aid  to  ThCbes  —  had  Athens  Thdbes  and 
acted  ovon  with  as  much  energy  as  she  did  twelve  notunfa?' 
years  afterwards  during  the  Lamian  war,  occupying  volirable 
Thermopylae  with  an  army  and  a  fleet—  the  gates  of  Greece  might 
well  have  boen  barred  against  a  new  Macedonian  force,  even  with 
Alexander  alive  and  at  its  head.  That  the  struggle  of  Thebes 
was  not  regarded  at  the  time,  even  by  macedomzing  Greeks,  as 
hopoless,  is  shown  by  the  subsequent  observations  both  of 
Jfoclunds  and  Bcinarchus  at  Athens.  JSscliin&a  (delivering  five 
years  afterwards  his  oration  against  Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demos- 
then$s  of  having  by  his  perverse  backwardness  brought  about 
the  ruin  of  ThCbes,  The  foreign  mercenaries  forming  part  of  the 
garrison  of  the  Kadmeia  were  ready  (JEschmSs  affirms)  to  deliver 
up  that  fortress,  on  receiving  five  talents  :  the  Arcadian  generals 
would  have  brought  up  their  troops  to  the  aid  of  ThSbes,  if  nine 
or  ten  talents  had  been  paid  to  them,  having  repudiated  the 
solicitations  of  Antipater.  Demosthenes  (say  these  two  orators) 
having  HX  his  possession  300  talents  from  the  Persian  king,  to 
instigate  anti-Macedonian  movements  m  Greece,  was  supplicated 
by  the  Theban  envoys  to  furnish  money  for  these  purposes,  but 

1  Delnarchns  conk  Demosth,  p,  14,s.    Peloponnesus  are  enumerated  among 

—  *al  &c 
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10*    *«u  'A/K&MP  jxAvrw  «i«  ItfOi&v,  his  titles  to  public  gratitude 

jcal  *ri\v  ftAv  irap&  'Afnrr&rpov  irpttrfitfav  e«w\vcr«  TI«Xo»roi/vi)<novs  eirl  0n£ae       ,- 

&rp«KTt>v  4iro<rr«*\eiVTA»i',  &0.  <*avap<j>   ^OTJ^T^(^a^,   vp^ara    fiofa    *<*i 

In  the  vote  passed  by  the  people  of  cM?  n-pecr/3n!irac,  &c   (Plutarch,  Ylt 

Athena  uome  years  afterwards,  award-  X.  Orator,  p  860) 
ing  a  fttatue  and  other  honours  to       SArnan,  i-  10.  2;  J&schm&s  adv. 

these  proceedings  in  Etesiphont  p  634 
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refused  the  request^  kept  the  money  for  himself,  and  thus 
prevented  both  the  surrender  of  the  Kadmeia  and  the  onward 
march  of  the  Arcadians  *  The  charge  here  advanced  against 
Demosthenes  appears  utterly  incredible.  To  suppose  that  anti- 
Macedonian  movements  counted  for  so  little  in  his  eyes  is  an 
hypothesis  belied  by  his  whole  history  But  the  fact  that  such 
allegations  were  made  by  J£schine\s  only  five  years  afterwards 
proves  the  reports  and  the  feelings  of  the  time  —  that  the  chances 
of  successful  resistance  to  Macedonia  on  the  part  ol1  the*  Tliobans 
were  not  deemed  unfavourable.  And  when  the  Athenians, 
following  the  counsels  of  Demad6s  and  Phokion,  refund  to  aid 
Th§bes  or  occupy  Thermopylae,  they  perhaps  consulted  the 
safety  of  Athens  separately,  but  they  receded  from  the  generous 
and  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  which  had  animated  their  ancestors 
against  Xerxes  and  Mardouius.2 

The  ThebanSj  though  left  in  this  ungenerous  isolation,  prenaed 
the  blockade  of  the  Kadmeia,  and  would  presently  have  reduced 
the  Macedonian  garrison,  had  they  not  been  surprised  by  the  uwo- 
stnkmg  event  of  Alexandei  aniving  m  pcrnon  at  Onoh&.tuB  m 
Bceotia,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army.  The  first  nowa  of  lus 
being  alive  was  furnished  by  his  arrival  at  Onchftstuy,  No  ouo 
could  at  first  believe  the  fact  The  Theban  lwuler«  contended 
that  it  was  another  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aoropus,  at  tlw  head  of 
a  Macedonian  army  of  relief. 

In  this  incident  we  may  note  two  features,  which  characterised 
Alexander  to  the  end  of  his  life  —  matchless  celraty  of  movement, 


i  .fflschinfis  adv   Ktealph,  p    634  ,  quarrel  with  KpMaurianB  and  Phil- 

Deinarch.  adv  Deraosth  pp  15,  16,  s.  asians  for  looking  only  how  they  <jnn 

^TlUerod.viiiHS    Demons  ftJW  ff  ^ttfiTt^ 

m  his  orations  frequently  insists  on  tapOMdMo  to  aim  Himply  at  proKerva- 

the  different  rank  and  position  of  toon   and   nothing   b«yW/t>y  any 

Athens,  as  compared  witft  thoae  of  means,  whatever  th«ymuy  bi     « 

the  smaUerGi-eaan  states,  and  on  the  we  cannot  proHorve   oundUi  with 

higher  and  more  arduous  obligations  honour,  wo  ought  to  prefer  a  Rkirbu* 

consequent  fharoupon     This  Is  ono  death"   (IsokratC  &at  .  it 

grand  point  of  distinction  between  s  100)  >«**». 

his  policy  and  that  of  Phokion    See  a       The  backward  and  narrow 

f£5SF  .paWe  *§,*»  ?p?vecb.  Re  ,whic!5  ^tikratfitl  here  pracUa 

goronft,  jp   245,  s.  77;  and  Orat  De  for  Hpidaura*  and   PixlIttH.  hut 


107'  8'  8  for  «I         i«  pel   w 


'  '  or    I          «  pe 

holds  the  same  language  alwayn  rocomurended  for  At 

touching  the  obligations  of  Spuitk  to  wliile  l>WHp'»  poWr  was  yet 

the  speech  which  he  puts  ftto  the  and  wnHettlecU  y 

mouth  of  Arclndamus.    "  No  one  will       8  Arrian,  i.  7,  0, 
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and  BO  lew*  remarkable  favour  of  fortune.     Had  news  of  the 

Theban  rising  flint  reached  him  while  on  the  Danube  Ra  M 

or  among  the  distant  Triballi,—  01  even  embarrassed  march  and 

in  the,  difficult  region  round  Pehon,—  he  could  hardly 

by  any  effort  have  arrival  in  Unie  to  save  the  Kacl- 

nieia.    But  he  karned  it  just  when  he  had  vanquished  amybefoxe 


Klttittw  and  (Haukmft,  so  that  his  hauda  were  per- 
JWtly  ftvt1-  -and  also  when  he  was  in  a  position  pecu-  fortune  as 
harly  near  and  convenient  for  a  Rli\ught  march  into  of  hearing6 
<3rceee  without  going  back  to  Telia  From  the  pass  thenews 
*»f  Tmngon  (or  of  llu*  river  T)«vol),  near  which  Alexander's  last 
Victoria  were  gained,  his  road  lay  southward,  following  down- 
wards in  part  the  higher  course  of  the  river  Haliakmon,  through 
Upper  Macedonia  or  the  regions  called  Eordsea  and  Elymeia 
winch  lay  on  hn  left,  while  the  heights  of  Piudus  and  the  upper 
2omw  of  the  river  Anus,  occupied  by  the  Epirots  called  Tymphaei 
and  Puruutt'i,  were  on  the  right.  On  the  seventh  day  of  march, 
croHHh»K  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Cambunian  mountains  (which 
flepawte,  Olympus  from  Pindus  and  Upper  Macedonia  from 
Theh^ily),  Alexander  reached  the  Theasalian  town  of  Pelmna. 
Six  da)  «  more  brought  him  to  the  Boeotian  Onche'stus.1  He  was 
alroady  within  Thermopylae,  before  any  Greeks  were  aware  that 
lu*  w<w  in  xnnivli,  or  even  that  he  was  alive.  The  question  about 
occupying  Thermopylae  by  a  Grecian  force  was  thus  set  aside. 
The  difficulty  of  forcing  that  pass,  and  the  necessity  of  forestall- 
ing Athena  in  it  by  stratagem  or  celerity,  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  Alexander,  as.  it  had  been  to  that  of  Philip  in  his  expe- 
dition of  340  B.a  against  the  Phokians. 

Hi»  arrival,  in  iteelf  a  most  formidable  event,  told  with  double 
force  on  the  Greeks  from  its  extreme  suddenness.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  both  Athenians  and  Thebans  had  communications  at 
Mia—  that  they  looked  upon  any  Macedonian  invasion  as  likely 
to  coma  from  tbonce—  and  that  they  expected  Alexander  himself 
(ttwumhig  him  to  be  still  living,  contrary  to  their  belief)  ^back  in 
hto  capital  before  he  began  any  new  enterprise.  Upon  this  hypo- 
tht&i«—  in  itself  probable,  and  such  as  would  have  been  realized 

tht»  xxvlii  pp,  808-805,  &o.  ;  and  for  Aleac- 


rfcn,l7,6.   «ee  w«peoWng  tht»  xxvlii  pp,  808-805,  &o.  ;  and  for  Aleac- 
M  l**M»  Wrtto  inffor-  andertfllue  of  march,  &A  map  at  the 
tiwro  Gmce,  flfc.  *l  pp.  800-804  ;  oiu  end  of  thft  volume 
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if  Alexander  had  not  already  advanced  so  far  southward  at  the 
moment  when  he  received  the  news1— they  would  at  least  have 
known  beforehand  of  his  approach,  and  would  have  had  the 
option  of  a  defensive  combination  open.  As  it  happened,  his  un- 
expected appearance  in  the  heart  of  Greece  precluded  all  combi- 
nations and  checked  all  idea  of  resistance. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Boeotia,  he  marched  his  army 
Siege  of  round  Thebes,  so  as  to  encamp  on  the  south  side  of 
Srodanm-  ^e  ^^  whereby  he  both  intercepted  the  communi- 
tton  of  cation  of  the  Thebans  with  Athens,  and  exhibited  his 
DetonamL  force  more  visibly  to  the  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia 
Thebansto  Tlie  Tnet>ans>  though  alone  and  without  hope  of 
resist  succour,  maintained  their  courage  unshaken,  Aluxau- 
der  deferred  the  attack  for  a  clay  or  two,  in  hopes  that  they 
would  submit ;  he  wished  to  avoid  an  assault  which  might  cost 
the  lives  of  many  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he  required  for  his  Asiatic 
schemes  He  even  made  public  proclamation,8  demanding  the  sur- 
render of  the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  Phrcmx  and  ProehytOs,  but 
offering  to  any  other  Theban  who  chose  to  quit  tho  city  pcrmwwon 
to  come  and  pin  him  on  the  terms  of  tlio  convention  sworn  w 
the  preceding  autumn  A  geneial  assembly  bwiitf  convened,  tht* 
macedomzing  Thebans  enforced  the  prudutice  of  milmriHHion  to  an 
irresistible  force.  But  the  leaders  recently  returns!  from  <jxilt\ 
who  had  headed  the  rising,  warmly  opptwud  this  proposition, 
contending  for  resistance  to  tho  death.  In  them,  such  rc«oluti<m 
may  not  be  wonderful,  since  (as  Arrian8  remarks)  they  had 
gone  too  far  to  hope  for  lenity.  As  it  appourn  however  that  the 
mass  of  citizens  deliberately  adopted  the  name  resolution,  in  «piu* 
of  strong  persuasion  to  the  contrary,4  we  seo  plainly  that  thoy  bul 
already  felt  the  bitterness  of  Macedonian  dominion,  and  that 
sooner  than  endure  a  renewal  of  it,  sure  to  bo  yet  worac,  coupkxl 
with  the  dishonour  of  surrendering  their  leaders,  they  hod  matta 
up  their  minds  to  perish  with  the  freedom  of  thoir  city*  At  a 
time  when  the  sentiment  of  Hellas  as  an  autonomous  system  won 
passing  away,  and  when  Grecian  courage  waa  degimcjrating  into  & 
mere  instrument  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Macedonian  chief*, 

i  Diodoro  (xvH.  9)  incorrectly  aays       »  Diodtor  xvtt,  0 ;  Plutarch,  Al0xim4. 

that  Alexander  came  back  unoxpoot-  11 
edly  from  Tkract    Had  thlfi  been  the       *  Arrian,  i.  7, 10, 
fact,  he  would  have  come  by  Pella.  *  Difclor.  xvll  0. 
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these  countrymen  of  Epamemondas  and  Pelopidas  set  an  example 
of  devoted  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty,  not  less 
honourable  than  that  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  and  only  less 
esteemed  because  it  proved  mfructuous 

In  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  Alexander,  the  Thebans  made 
from  their  walls  a  counter-proclamation,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  his  officers  Antipater  and  Philotas, 
and  inviting  every  one  to  join  them,  who  desired,  in  JSSlacre  of 
concert  with  the  Persian  king  and  the  Thebans,  to  Jjj)enp°I>ula~ 
liberate  the  Greeks  and  put  down  the  despot  of 
Hellas  x  Such  a  haughty  defiance  and  retort  incensed  Alexander 
to  the  quick.  He  brought  up  his  battering  engines  and  prepared 
everything  for  storming  the  town  Of  the  murderous  assault 
which  followed,  we  find  different  accounts,  not  agreeing  with 
each  other,  yet  not  wholly  irreconcilable.  It  appears  that  the 
Thebanfl  had  erected,  probably  in  connexion  with  their  operations 
against  the  Kadmeia,  an  outwork  defended  by  a  double  palisade. 
Their  walls  were  guarded  by  the  least  effective  soldiers,  metics 
and  liberated  slaves  ,  while  their  best  troops  were  bold  enough 
to  go  forth  in  front  of  the  gates  and  give  battle.  Alexander 
divided  his  army  into  three  divisions  ;  one  under  Perdikkas  and 
Amyntas,  against  the  outwork  —  a  second,  destined  to  combat  the 
Thcbans  who  sallied  out—  and  a  third,  held  in  reserve.  Between 
the  second  of  these  three  divisions,  and  the  Thebans  in  front  of 
the  gates,  the  battle  was  so  obstinately  contested,  that  success  at 
one  tune  seemed  doubtful,  and  Alexander  was  forced  to  order  up 
his  reserve.  The  first  Macedonian  success  was  gained  by  Per- 
dikkas,8  who,  aided  by  the  division  of  Amyntas  and  also  by  the 


I  DIAdoiv  xvli.  9.  the  besieging  army  ft  ftaotc  3t*  o\Cyov 

•  The    attack   of    Perdikkas    was  «  «al  ov  £vv  ir«Svy  r&v  t\6vr»v 

reprinted  by  Ptolemy,  from  whom  $jymxd"0«f  Arr,  i  9,  9)    the  blood- 

ArHiwi  copies  (i.  8,  1),  not  only  a»  being  shed  and  pillage  were  committed  by 

the  first  and  only  attack  made  by  the  the    vindictive    sentiment    of    the 

Macedonian  army  on   Thebes,    but  Boeotian  allies 
also  ft*  made  by  Pordlkkas  without       DiodOnis  had  before  him  a  very 

ortera  from  Aicxandtr,  who  waft  forced  different  account      He  affirms  that 

to  mmpovt  it  In  order  to   preserve  Alexander  both  combined  and  ordered 

Perdikta*  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  assault-that   the  Thebans  be- 

the  Tketauw.    According  to  Ptolemy  haved  like  bold  and  desperate  men, 

and  Arrlan,  therefore,  the  storming  resisting  obstinately  and  for  a  long 

of  TUebei  took  place  both  without  the  time-that  the  slaughter  afterwards 

ordem,  and  against  the  wishes,  of  was  committed  by  the  general  body  of 

Alexander;  the  capture  moreover  was  the   assailants,  the  Boeotian  afiie* 

effected  rapidly  wfth  little  trouble  to  being  doubtless  conspicuous  among 
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Agrianian  regiment  and  the  bowmen,  carried  the  first  of  the  two 
outworks,  as  well  as  a  postern  gate  which  had  been  left  unguarded. 
His  troops  also  stormed  the  second  outwork,  though  he  himself 
was  severely  wounded  and  borne  away  to  the  camp  Here  the 
Theban  defenders  fled  back  into  the  city,  along  the  hollow  way 
which  led  to  the  temple  of  H&aklSs,  pursued  by  the  light  troops 
in  advance  of  the  rest  Upon  these  men,  however,  the  Thebans 
presently  turned,  repelling  them  with  the  loss  of  Eurybolas  their 
-commanding  officer  and  seventy  men  slain  In  pursuing  these 
bowmen,  the  ranks  of  the  Thebans  became  somewhat  disordered, 
so  that  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  steady  charge  of  the  Mace- 
donian guards  and  heavy  infantry  coming  up  in  support.  They 
were  broken,  and  pushed  back  into  the  city,  their  rout  being 
rendered  still  more  complete  by  a  sally  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison  out  of  the  Kadmeia.  The  assailants  being  victorious  on 
this  side,  the  Thebans  who  were  maintaining  the  combat  without 

Geier,  Alexandri  M  Historlarurn 
Scriptores  aatate  suppares.  Lips  1844, 
pp  (j— 162;  and  Vossius.de  Hiatoricis 
Ui  reds,  i  x  p  90,  ed  Westevmann), 
I  have  due  icspoct  for  the  authoiity 
of  Ptolemy,  but  I  cannot  go  along  with 
Geier  and  other  uitics  who  set  aside 
all  other  witnesses,  oven  contemporary, 
lespectiug  Alexander,  as  wotthy  of 
little  credit,  unless  where  such 
witnesses  are  continued  by  Ptolemy 
or  Aristobulus  We  must  remember 
that  Ptolemy  did  not  compose  his 
book  until  after  he  became  king  of 
Egypt,  in  806  B  a ;  nor  indeed  until 
after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  801, 
according  to  Geier  (p  1);  at  least 
twenty  nine  years  after  the  sack  of 
Thfibes.  Moreover,  Ptolemy  was  not 
ashamed  of  what  Geier  calls  (p.  11)  the 
"  pious  fraud "  of  announcing  that  two 
speaking  serpents  conducted  the  army 
of  Alexander  to  the  holy  precinct  of 
Zeus  Aminon  (Arrlan,  ill,  8).  Lastly, 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  depositions 
which  are  found  in  other  historians,  but 
not  in  Ptolemy  and  Arlstobulus,  relate 
principally  to  matters  discreditable 
to  Alexander.  That  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobuta*  forgot  0r  emitted  is  in  my 
judgment  far  more  probable  than  that 
other  historian*  invented,  Admiring 
biographers  would  eaiUy  excuse 
themselves  for  refuting  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  such  acts  as  the  nuuwacre 
of  the  Branchtdw,  or  the  dragging  of 
the  wounded  Batia  at  Oaza*  ^"^ 


them  Dioddrus  gives  this  account  at 
some  length,  and  with  his  customary 
rhetorical  amplifications  Plutarch  and 
Justin  are  more  bnef,  but  coincide 
in  the  same  general  view,  and  not  m 
that  of  Aman  Polyapnus  a#am  (iv  8, 
12)  gives  something  diffei  ent  from  all. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  narrative 
of  DiotlOrus  is  (in  its  basis,  and  striking 
off  rhetorical  amplifications)  more 
ci  edible  than  that  of  Arnan  Admitting 
the  attack  made  by  Peuhkkas,  X  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the 
general  plan  of  Alexander.  X  cannot 
think  it  probable  that  Perdikkas 
attacked  without  orders,  or  that 
Thdbes  was  captured  with  little 
resistance  It  was  captured  by  one 
assault (-fflschinfis  ad v  Ktesiph,  p  521). 
but  by  an  assault  well  combined  and 
stoutly  contested^— not  by  one  begun 
without  preparation  or  order,  and 
successful  after  hardly  any  resistance, 
Alexander,  after  having  offered  what 
he  thought  liberal  terms,  was  not  the 
man  to  shrink  from  carrying  his  point 
by  force ;  nor  would  the  Thebans  nave 
refused  those  terms,  unless  their 
minds  had  been  made  up  for  strenuous 
and  desperate  defence,  without  hope 
of  ultimate  success 

What  authority  Diodorua  followed 
we  do  not  know.  He  may  have  folio  wed 
Kleitarohus,  a  contemporary  and  an 
Jffiolian,  who  must  have  had  good 
means  of  information  respecting  such 
an  event  as  the  capture  of  Thdbes  (see 
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the  gates  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  advancing  Mace- 
donians forced  their  way  into  the  town  along  with  them.  Within 
the  town,  howevei,  the  fighting  still  continued;  the  Thebans 
resisting  in  organized  bodies  as  long  as  they  could ;  and  when 
broken,  still  residing  even  single-handed.  None  of  the  military 
population  sued  for  mercy  :  most  of  them  were  slam  in  the 
streets  j  but  a  few  cavalry  and  infantry  cut  their  way  out  into  the 
plain  and  escaped  The  fight  now  degenerated  into  a  carnage. 
Thu  Macedonians  with  their  Paeonian  contingents  were  incensed 
with  the  obstinate  resistance ;  while  various  Greeks  serving  as 
auxiliaries  — Phokians,  Orchomeinans,  Thespians,  Platneans — had 
to  avenge  ancient  and  grievous  injuries  endured  from  Thebes. 
Such  furioviH  feelings  were  satiated  by  an  indiscriminate  massacre 
of  all  who  came  in  their  way,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex — 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  in  houses  and  even  in  temples 
This  wholesale  slaughter  was  accompanied  of  course  by  all  the 
plunder  and  manifold  outrage  with  which  victorious  assailants 
•usually  reward  themselves 1 

Mure  than  live  hundred  Macedonians  are  asserted  to  have- 
been  slain,  and   six    thousand    Thebans       Thirty  Th61besig 
thousand  captives  were  collected,2    The  final  destiny  mod  ,s  the 
of  these  captives,  and  of  ThQbes  itself,  was  submitted  ^Mves 
by  Alexander  to  the  Orcliomemans,  Platseans,  Pho-  *$&™  t]ie 
kiana,  and  other  Grecian  auxiliaries  in  the  assault.   He  territory 
must  have  known  well  beforehand  what  the  sentence 
of  such  judges  would  be     They  pronounced  that  the 
city  of  ThCbes  should  be  razed  to  the  ground  ;  that 
the  Kadmeia  alone  should  be  maintained,  as  a  military  post  with 
Macedonian  garrison ;  that  the  Tlieban  territory  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  allies  themselves ;  that  Orchomenus  and 
Platrca  should  be  rebuilt  and  fortified ;  that  all  the  captive- 
Tliebans,  men,  women,  and  children,  should  be  sold  as  slaves— 
excepting  only  priests  and  priestesses,  and  such  as  were  con- 
nected by  recognized  ties  of  hospitality  with  Philip  or  Alex- 
ander, or  such  as  had  been  proxeni  of  the  Macedonians ;  that 
the  Thebans  who  had  escaped  should  be  proclaimed  outlaws, 
liable  to  arrest  and  death,  wherever  they  were  found;  and 

i  Arrian,  i,  8 ;  DJodOt,  xvii,  12, 18       (Alexanrt  11)  agree  on  giving  the  totals 
a  Dlodortti  (xvii.  H)  and  Plutarch   of  6000  and  80,000 
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that  every  Grecian,  city  should  be  interdicted  from  harbouring 
them1 

This  overwhelming  sentence,  in  spite  of  an  appeal  for  lenity 
The  by  a  Theban2  named  Kleadas,  was  passed  by  the 

Kadmeiais  Grecian  auxiliaries  of  Alexander,  and  executed  by 
ocoupjed  Alexander  himself,  who  made  but  one  addition  to 
X?ryniJm  the  excePtin8  Causes,  He  left  the  house  of  Pmdar 
post  standing,  and  spared  the  descendants  of  the  poet. 

55XS?011  With  these  reserves,  ThSbes  was  effaced  from  the 
from  "orcho-  eartk  Tlie  Tlieban  temtorv  ^s  partitioned  among 
menus  and  the  reconstituted  cities  of  Orchomenus  and  Platsea 
PIatsea  Nothing,  except  the  Macedonian  military  post  at  the 
Kadmeia,  remained  to  maik  the  place  where  the  chief  of  the 
Boeotian  confederacy  had  once  stood.  The  captives  were  all 
sold,  and  are  said  to  have  yielded  440  talents ;  large  prices  being 
offered  by  bidders  from  feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  city.3 
Dioddrus  tells  us  that  this  sentence  was  passed  by  the  general 
synod  of  Greeks  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  believe  that 
this  synod,  subservient  though  it  was  sure  to  be  when  called 
upon  to  deliberate  under  the  armed  force  of  Alexander,  could  be 
brought  to  sanction  such  a  rum  upon  one  of  the  first  and  most 
ancient  Hellenic  cities.  For  we  learn  from  Arnan  that  the 
•question  was  discussed  and  settled  only  by  the  Grecian  auxilia« 
ries  who  had  taken  part  with  Alexander,4  and  that  the  sentence 
therefore  represents  the  bitter  antipathies  of  the  Orchomenians, 
Platseans,  &c.  Without  doubt,  these  cities  had  suatamod  harsh 
and  cruel  treatment  from  Thebes.  In  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, the  retribution  upon  the  Thebans  was  merited  Those 
persons,  however,  who  (as  Arnan  tells  us)  pronounced  the 
catastrophe  to  be  a  divine  judgment  upon  Thebes  for  having 
joined  Xerx§s  against  Greece8  a  century  and  a  half  before, 
must  have  forgotten  that  not  only  the  Orchomenians,  but  even 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  namesake  and  predecessor  of  the 

1  Arrlan,  i,  9 ,  Diodfir  xvii.  14  c5of«,  &c, 

JJWJP'*'4    .,     T    .        .  *  Arrlan,  1.9,10.   Ho  Inform*  us  <i 

3  3)io46r.  xvu  14 ,  Justm,  xi  4 :  9,  12)  that  there  veto  many  previous 
pretmm  non  ex  ementmm  commodo.  portents    'which    foniahartowed    thin 

«edeximmicortunodioextendltur"       ruin:  Dlod&ms   (xvil,   10),   on   tho 

4  Arnan,  L  0,18    rots  5*  f*«roo-Xoi)<rt  contrary,  enumerates  many  provtou* 

oiy,olsWjc«Ui^w^  signs,  all  tending  to  encourage  the 

»cttTaTAse^asfitad«tm,    TfiebanS, 
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destroying  conqueror,  had  served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  along 
with  the  Thebans. 

Arnan  vainly  endeavours  to  transfer  from  Alexander  to  the 
minor  Boeotian  towns  the  odium  of  this  cruel  destruc-  sentiments 
tion,  unparalleled  in  Grecian  history  (as  he  himself 
says),  when  we  look  to  the  magnitude  of  the  city; 


yet  surpassed  in  the  aggregate  by  the  subversion,  under  £535* 
the  arms  of  Philip,  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  free  Destruction 
Chalkidic  cities,  thirteen  years  before.  The  known  of  Thebes* 
antipathy  of  these  Boeotians  was  invoked  by  Alexander  to  colour 
ixn  infliction  which  satisfied  at  once  his  sentiment,  by  destroying 
an  enemy  who  defied  him—  and  his  policy,  by  serving  as  a 
terrific  example  to  keep  down  other  Greeks.1  But  though  such 
were  the  views  which  governed  him  at  the  moment,  he  came 
afterwards  to  look  back  upon  the  proceeding  with  shame  and 
sorrow.  The  shock  to  Hellenic  feeling,  when  a  city  was  sub- 
verted, arose  not  merely  from  the  violent  extinction  of  life, 
properly,  liberty,  and  social  or  political  institutions,  but  also 
from  the  obliteration  of  legends  and  the  suppression  of  religious 
observances,  thus  wronging  and  provoking  the  local  gods  and 
heroes.  We  shall  presently  End  Alexander  himself  sacrificing  at 
Ilium,*  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Priam,  still  subsisting 
and  efficacious,  against  himself  and  his  race,  as  being  descended 
from  Neoptolemus  the  slayer  of  Priam.  By  his  harsh  treatment 
of  Thfibes,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of 

1  Plutaroh>  Alex.  11     *>  n«v  ir<5A«  a  stop  to  by  the  local  governor,  Assa 

•SAW  /cai  Stapiracr0«r<r<x  /caT«<™a<K  <*  p*"  Sahib,  a  very  humane  man     I  once 

5\ov  n-poo-SoK^o-an-or  avrov  rovy  *EXX»j-  heard  a  learned  Brahmin  priest  say 

v<     wa0«  Kihto-trtt  JKTrAayrfvra*  «ol  that  ho  thought  the  decline  of  Ms 

«H%  «X\ws  re  <eai  icaA.-  (Assa  Sahib's)  family  and  government 

«erdai  rots  TWO  <nw*a-  arose  from  this  innovation.    '  Thei  e  is 

.  (said  he)  no  sin  in  not  offering  human 

«  Atrian,  L  11,  18.    To  Illustrate  sacrifices  to  the  gods  where  none  have 

further  the  fooling  of  the  Greoks  been  offered  ;  but  where  the  gods  haw 

respecting  tho  wrath  of   the  gods,  been  accustomed  to  them,  they  are  very 

ce   of  naturally   annoyed  when  the 


,  , 

the  discontinuance   of  naturally   annoyed  when  the  nght  w 

wowmp    where   it  had    been  long  abolithed,  and  visit  the  place  and  people 

continued,  I  transcribe  a  passage  from  with  all  fond*  tf  calamity  '  The  priest 

Colonel  Hleeraan'f*  work  respecting  the  did  not  seem  to  think  that  there  was 

Hindoo*,  whose  religious  feelings  are  anything  singular  in  this  mode   of 

on  to  wany  potato  analogous  to  those  reasoning  :  perhaps   three  Brahmin 

of  the  Hellenes  :—  priests  out  of  four  would  have  reasoned 

14  Human  sacrifices  were  certainly  HI    the   same  manner."     (Sleeman, 

offered  in  the  city  of  Saugor  during  Rambles   and  Recollections   of   an 

the  whole  Mahratta,  government,  up  Indian   Official,  voL   L  ch.   xv.   p. 

to  the  year  1800,  when  they  were  put  130.) 
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wine,  said  to  "have  been  born  in  that  city,  and  one  of  the  principal 
figures  in  Theban  legend.  It  was  to  inspirations  of  the  offended 
Dionysus  that  Alexander  believed  himself  to  owe  that  ungovern 
able  drunken  passion  under  which  he  afterwards  killed  Kleitus,  as 
well  as  the  lefusal  of  his  Macedonian  soldiers  to  follow  him 
further  into  India l  If  Alexander  in  after  days  thus  repented  ol 
his  own  act,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  like  repugnance  was  felt 
still  more  strongly  by  otheis ;  and  we  can  understand  the  senti- 
ment under  which,  a  few  years  after  his  decease,  the  Macedonian 
Kassander,  son  of  Antipater,  restored  the  dentroyed  city. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  effect  produced  by  the  destruction 
Extreme  °*  ^1^es  was  otxe  °^  unmitigated  terror  throughout 
terror  the  Grecian  cities.  All  of  them  sought  to  make  then 
fKougUout  Peace  Wlfck  ^e  conqueror.  The  Arcadian  contingent 
Greece,  not  only  returned  home  from  the  Isthmus,  but  even 
oftiSa  y  condemned  their  leaders  to  death.  The  Eloians 
towtufte  reca^ec^  ^aeir  chiQf  inaccclomzing  citizens  out  of  exik 
Theban  into  ascendency  at  home.  Each  tribe  of  JEtoliana  sent 
6  es*  envoys  to  Alexander,  entreating  forgiveness  for  then 
manifestations  aginn&t  him  At  Athens  we  read  with  surprise*, 
that  on  the  very  day  when  ThObes  wan  assaulted  and  taken,  the 
great  festival  of  Elcusmaan  DOmotGr,  with  its  multitudinous 
piocession  of  votaries  from  Athens  to  Elcusiw,  was  actually 
taking  place,  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  march  from  the  besieged 
city.  Most  Thoban  fugitives  who  contrived  to  escape  flud  to 
Attica  as  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  communicating  to  tlic 
Athenians  their  own  distress  and  terror.  Tlio  festival  WJIH  forth- 
with suspended  Every  one  hurried  within  the  walk  of  Atlumfl/ 
carrying  with  him  hw  movable  property  into  a  state  of  security, 
Under  the  general  alarm  prevalent,  that  the  conqueror  would 
march  directly  into  Attica,  and  under  the  hurry  of  preparation 
for  defence,  the  persons  both  most  alarmed  and  most  hi  real 
danger  were,  of  course,  Demosthcn&j,  Lykurgus,  Oharidfimns, 

l  Plutarch,    Alex,    IS :     compare  dofttruction  of  Thdbo*,  the  nmcodcm- 

Justin,   xi.   4,     and    Isokrat6a  ad  tafng  orator  at  Athonn  dmoribuN  it 

PhUipp ,    Or    v    s    85,    whuro    ho  an  a,  juwt,  iliotigh  cloplorublo  ponftlty, 

recommends  ThAben  to  riiilip  on  the  brought     by     tho     ThoHaiiw    upon 

grou  ml  of  pr e  eicinontwor«hip  towards  thotuHdveH   by  rockltiaa  Inwuilty  of 

Hlraklds,  conduct  (^aobiuOn  adv.  KUwlpU   p. 

It   deserves   notice,    that    while  624), 
Alexander  himself  repented  of  tho       » ArrlaB,  L  10, 4* 
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and  those  others  who  had  been  loudest  in  speech  against  Mace- 
donia, and  had  tned  to  prevail  on  the  Athenians  to  espouse 
openly  the  cause  of  Thebes.    Yet  notwithstanding  such  terror  of 
consequences  to  themselves,  the  Athenians  afforded  shelter  and 
sympathy  to  the  miserable  Theban  fugitives.    They  continued  to 
do  tliw  even  when  they  must  have  known  that  they  were  con- 
travening the  edict  of  proscription  just  sanctioned  by  Alexander 
Shortly  afterwards,  envoys  arrived  from  that  monarch  with  a 
menacing  letter,  formally  demanding  the  surrender  of 
eight  or  ten  leading  citizens  of  Athens—  Demosthenes, 
Lykurgus,  HjpendCs,  Polyeuktus,  MceroklSs,  Dio- 
timns,1  EplualtQs,  and  Charid&nus     Of  these  the  chief  anti- 
firat  four  were  eminent  orators,  the  last  two  military  leaders^at 
men  —all  strenuous  advocates  of  an  anti-Macedonian  ^J^W 
policy     Alexander  in  his  letter  denounced  the  ten  debate  at 
tus  the  causes  of  the  battle  of  Chreroneia,  of  the  The6118 


otfciiHive  resolutions  winch  had  been  adopted  at 
AtlieDH  nftci  the  deatli  of  Philip,  and  even  of  the 
recent  hostile  proceedings  of  the  Thebans.3  This  momentous- 
HumnioiiM,  involving  the  right  of  free  speech  and  public  debate  at 
Athens,  was  submitted  to  the  assembly  A  similar  demand  had 
jubt  been  made  upon  the  Thebans,  and  the  consequences  of 
ruf  Mai  were  to  be  read  no  less  plainly  in  the  destruction  of  their 
city  than  in  the  threats  of  the  conqueror.  That  even  under  such 
trying  circumstances,  neither  orators  nor  people  failed  in  courage, 
wo  know  as  a  general  fact  ;  though  we  have  not  the  advantage  (as 
Livy  had  m  his  time)  of  reading  the  speeches  made  in  the  debate.* 
DoiuosthenOs,  insisting  that  the  fate  of  the  citizens  generally 
could  not  be  severed  from  that  of  the  specific  victims,  is  said  to 
have  recounted,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  the  old  fable  of  the 

1  Thft  naino  of  Diottinua  is  mentioned  others,  in  the  third  of  the  Demosthenic 

by  Airlan  (1,  10,  6),  but  not  by  Plutarch,  epistles,  p  1482 

who  uamos  Demon  instead  o£  him  a  Arnan,  i  10,  6  ;  Plutarch,  Vlt  X 

(Wutatt'h,    ftemosth     c     «8),    ami  Orat  p  847     titfrct  wrov  (Demosthe. 

KalllHtlumto  inntead   of   Hvperidea  n$s)  &ire^v  «l  &  Solim     DiodOr. 

W«  know  nothing  about  Biotiinus,  xvii  16  ,  Plutarch,  Demosthu  2» 

oxwpb  that  Domoathonaa  (De  Corona,  »Livy,  ix   18      "(Alexander),  ad- 

p.  2d4)  allnttoa  to  him  along  with  versus  o,uem  Athems,  in  ctatate  fractfi, 

<Jhavi(Wmu«  as  having  received   an  Macedonum  annis,  cernente  turn  max- 

<»xpro«Hton  of  gratitude  m>m  the  people  ime  prope  fumantes  Thebaruno  rumaa, 

in  tdquttal  for  a  present  of  shields  concionari  libere  auai  aint  hommes,- 

which  he  had  made,   He  IB  mentioned  id  quod  ex  monumentia  oratiouum 

fclao,    along  with  OharidomuB   and  patet/'&o- 
9—35 
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wolf  requiring  the  sheep  to  make  over  feo  him  their  protecting 
dogs  as  a  condition  of  peace,  and  then  devouring  the  unprotected 
sheep  forthwith  He,  and  those  demanded  along  with  him, 
claimed  the  protection  of  tbe  people,  in  whose  cause  alone  they 
had  incurred  the  wrath  of  iihe  conqueror.  Phokion,  on  the  other 
Land,  silent  at  first,  and  rising  only  under  constraint  by  special 
calls  from  the  popular  voice,  contended  that  there  was  not  force 
enough  to  resist  Alexander,  and  that  the  persons  in  question  must 
be  given  up.  He  even  made  appeal  to  themselves  individually, 
reminding  them  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  daughters  of  Erech- 
theus,  memorable  in  Attic  legend,  and  calling  on  them  to 
surrender  themselves  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
public  calamity.  He  added  that  he  (Phokion)  \vould  rejoice  to 
offer  up  either  himself  or  his  best  friend,  if  by  such  sacrifice  he 
could  save  the  city l  Lykurgus,  one  of  the  orators  whoso  extra- 
dition was  required,  answered  this  speech  of  Phokion  with 
vehemence  and  bitterness  ;  and  the  public  sentiment  went  along 
with  him,  indignantly  repudiating  Phokion's  advice.  By  a 
resolute  patriotism,  highly  honourable  at  this  trying  juncture,  it 
was  decreed  that  the  persons  demanded  should  not  be  sur- 
rendered 2 

On  the  motion  of  Demad^s,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Alexander, 
deprecating  his  wrath  against  the  ten,  and  engaging 
theAtiie-0  to  punish  them  by  judicial  sentence,  if  any  crime 
Alexander  cou^  *>e  Proved  against  them.  DemadSs,  who  is  said 
Hejjjer-  to  have  received  from  DemosthenCs  a  bribe  of  five 
acquiesce  talents,  undertook  this  mission.  But  Alexander  was 
ittfatti,  aoad  at  ^  inexorable ;  refusing  even  to  hear  the  envoys, 
wtuned  ^  Persi8tlllg  m  ^  requisition.  It  was  only  by  the 
with  tfce  intervention  of  a  second  embassy,  headed  by  Phokion, 
tiort  a  remission  of  terms  was  obtained.  Alexander 
was  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  requisition,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  banishment  of  Oharicl6mua  and 
Ephialt&s,  the  two  anti-Macedonian  military  leaders*  Both  of 
them,  accordingly,  and  seemingly  other  Athenians  with  them, 
passed  into  Asia,  where  they  took  service  under  Darius.* 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  9— 17;  Diodor.   pfr  (Phokion)  rot*  0op00oif  W£«ta 
xvu.  15  irpocravrut  axotW  TOV?  A,oyovf» 

a  DiodOr  xrii  15.   6  0i  tftiof  ««w       8  Arrian,  i  10,  8;  »Iod6if  xvil  16 
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It  was  indeed  no  part  ot  Alexander's  plan  to  undertake  a  siege 
of  Athens,  which  might  prove  long  and  difficult,  since  the 
Athenians  had  a  superior  naval  force,  with  the  sea  open  to  them, 
and  the  chance  of  effective  support  from  Persia.  When  therefore 
he  saw  that  his  demand  for  the  ten  orators  would  be  firmly 
resisted,  considerations  of  policy  gradually  overcame  his  wrath, 
and  induced  him  to  relax. 

Phokion  returned  to  Athens  as  the  bearer  of  Alexander's  con- 
cessions, thus  relieving  the  Athenians  from  extreme 
anxiety  and  peril.     His  influence—  all  eady  great  and 


of  long  standing,  since  for  years  past  he  had  been 
perpetually  re-elected  general  —  became  greater  than  milder 
ever,  while  that  of  Demosthenes  and  the  other  anti- 
Macedonian  orators  must  have  been  lowered  It  was 
no  mean  advantage  to  Alexander,  victorious  as  he  was, 
to  secure  the  incorruptible  Phokion  as  leader  of  the  macedonizing 
party  at  Athens.  His  projects  against  Persia  were  mainly 
exposed  to  failure  from  the  possibility  of  opposition  being  raised 
against  him  in  Greece  by  the  agency  of  Persian  money  and  ships. 
To  keep  Athens  out  of  such  combinations  he  had  to  rely  upon 
the  personal  influence  and  party  of  Phokion,  whom  he  knew  to 
have  always  dissuaded  her  from  resistance  to  the  ever-growing 
aggrandizement  of  his  father  Philip.  In  his  conversation  with 
Phokion  on  the  intended  Asiatic  expedition,  Alexander  took  some 
pains  to  natter  the  pride  oi  Athens  by  describing  her  as  second 

Plutarch,  Phokion,  17  ,  Justin,  xi.  4  ;   represent  the  mission  of  Demades  as 
Deinarehus  cont  Demoith  p  26  posterior  to  the  demand  made  by  Alex- 

Arrian  states  that  the  visit  of  De-  ander  for  the  ten  citizens  ,  and  that  it 
madta  with  nine  other  Athenian  envoys  was  intended  to  meet  and  deprecate 
to  Alexander  occurred  prior  to  the  that  demand. 
demand  of  Alexander  for  the  extra-  In  my  .judgment  Arrian's  tale  is  the 
dition  of  the  ten  citizens  He  (Aman)  less  credible  of  the  two  I  think  it 
affirms  that  immediately  on  hearing  highly  improbable  that  the  Athenians 
the  capture  of  Thdbos,  the  Athenians  would  by  public  vote  express  satisfac- 
passed  a  vote,  on  the  motion  of  Do-  turn  that  Alexander  had  punished  the 
madfia,  to  send  ton  envoys,  for  the  pur-  Thebans  for  their  revolt  If  the  mace- 
pose  of  expressing  satisfaction  that  domzing  party  at  Athens  was  strong 
Alexander  had  come  safely  from  the  enough  to  carry  so  ignominious  a  vote, 
Blyrians.  and  that  he  had  punished  they  would  also  have  been  strong 
the  Thebans  for  their  revolt  Alex-  enough  to  carry  the  subsequent  propo- 
ander  (according  to  Arrian)  received  sttion  of  Phokion—  that  the  ten  citizens 
this  mission  courteously,  but  replied  demanded  should  be  surrendered.  The 
by  sending  a  letter  to  the  Athenian  fact  that  the  Athenians  afforded  will- 
people,  insisting  on  the  surrender  of  ing  shelter  to  the  Theban  fugitives  is 
the  ten  citizens.  a  further  reason  for  disbelieving  this 

Now  both  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  alleged  tote 
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only  to  himself,  and  as  entitled  to  the  headship  of  Greece  in  case 
anything  should  happen  to  him l  Such  compliments  were  suit- 
able to  be  repeated  in  the  Athenian  assembly  :  indeed  the  Mace- 
donian prince  might  naturally  prefer  the  idea  of  Athenian  head- 
ship to  that  of  Spartan,  seeing  that  Sparta  stood  aloof  fiom  him 
an  open  recusant. 

The  animosity  of  Alexander  being  appeased,  Athens  resumed 
B.O«  336  ker  position  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy  under  his 
Autumn  impel  ml  authority  Without  visiting  Attica,  he  now 
Alexander  marched  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  he  prol  >ably 
—o^Sence  received  from  various  Grecian  cities  deputations 
of  tiie  deprecating  his  displeasure  and  proclaiming  their  sub- 
synod—  mission  to  his  imperial  authority.  He  also  probably 
witii Si*  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Grecian  synod,  where  he 
would  dictate  the  contingents  required  for  his 
intenjeci  Asiatic  expedition  in  the  ensuing  spring,  To 
the  universal  deference  and  submission  which  greeted  him  one 
exception  was  found — the  Cynic  philosopher  DiogenCs,  who 
resided  at  Corinth,  satisfied  with  a  tub  for  shelter  and  with  the 
coarsest  and  most  self-denying  existence.  Alexander  approached 
him  witli  a  numerous  suite,  and  asked  him  if  ho  wished  for  any- 
thing ;  upon  which  Diogenes  is  said  to  have  replied,—"  Nothing, 
except  that  you  will  stand  a  little  out  of  my  aunHlune  ".  Both 
the  philosopher  and  his  reply  provoked  laughter  from  the  by- 
standers, but  Alexander  himself  was  ao  impressed  with  the 
independent  and  self-suftiemg  character  mauiie«tc<l,  that  he 
exclaimed, — "  If  I  were  not  Alexander  I  would  be  Diogeuf'H  ".'•* 

Having  viwted  the  oracle  oi  Delphi  and  received  or  extorted 
from  the  priestess3  an  answer  bearing  favourable  pro- 
mibe  for  his  Asiatic  schemes,  he  returned  to  Mace- 
donia  before  the  winter.  The  most  important  per- 
manent effect  of  Ins  stay  in  Greece  was  the  reconsti- 
tution  of  Bceotia  ;  that  is,  the  destruction  of  TMbes, 
and  the  reconstitution  of  Orchomenua,  Thcspice,  and 
Plataya,  dividing  between  them  the  Theban  territory  j 
all  guarded  and  controlled  by  a  Macedonian  garrison 
in  the  Kadmcia.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  learn 

i  ?tata*ch,  Phokion,  17 ,  Plutarch,       *  Plutarch,  AIox.  14. 
Alexawl  18,  3  Wutarch,  Alex,  li. 
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details  about  this  process  of  destruction  and  restitution  of  the 
Boeotian  towns—  a  process  not  only  calling  forth  strong  mani- 
festations of  sentiment,  but  also  involving  important  and  difficult 
questions  to  settle.  But  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to 
know  anything  beyond  the  general  fact 

Alexander  left  Greece  for  Fella  in  the  autumn  of  335  B*C, 
and  never  saw  it  again. 

It  appears  that  during  this  summer,  while  he  was  occupied  in 
his  Illynan  and  Theban  operations,  the  Macedonian 
force  under  Parmemo  in  Asia  had  had  to  contend  B0'    * 


against  a  Persian  army  of  Greek  mercenaries,  com- 
manded  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian.  Parmenio,  otParme: 
marching  into  Jlolis,  besieged  and  took  Grynium  ; 
after  which  he  attacked  Pitane",  but  was  compelled  by 
Memnon  to  raise  the  siege,  Memnon  even  gamed  a 
victory  over  the  Macedonian  force  under  Kallas  in  the  Troad, 
compelling  them  to  retire  to  Rhceteum.  But  he  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  surprise  Kyzikus,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  plundering  the  adjoining  territory.1  It  is  affirmed  that 
Danus  was  engaged  this  summer  in  making  large  preparations, 
naval  as  well  as  military,  to  resist  the  intended  expedition  of 
Alexander.  Yet  all  that  we  hear  of  what  was  actually  done 

implies  nothing  beyond  a  moderate  force. 

* 
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